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NOTE    BY    THE    PUBLISHERS 


OF  THE  PRESENT  EDITION. 


In  issuing  this  edition  of  *'The  Laird  of  Logan," 
the  publishers  are  carrying  into  effect  an  old  inten- 
tion of  placing  this  well-known  collection  of  Original 
Stories  of  Scottish  Wit  and  Humour  within  the 
reach  of  all  classes  in  its  complete  and  copyright 
form. 

It  may  interest  the  reader  to  know  something  of 
the  origin  and  history  of  this  work,  which  has 
enjoyed  a  large  circulation,  and  acquired  a  wide  and 
lasting  fame  as  a  repertory  of  all  that  is  raciest  and 
best  in  the  national  characteristics. 

The  first  issue  was  an  18mo  volume,  edited  by 
J.  D.  Carrick,  dedicated  to  the  well-known  Samuel 
Hunter,  Editor  of  the  Glasgow  Herald,  printed  at 
the  celebrtited  press  of  Hedderwick  &  Son,  and 
published  by  David  Robertson  in  1835.  This  was 
followed  in  1837  by  a  second  issue,  in  foolscap  8vo 


KOTE  BY  THE  PUBLISHERS. 

size,  dedicated  to  a  famous  Glasgow  physician,  Dr 
William  Young,  and  edited,  as  well  as  published,  by 
David  Eobertson. 

In  1841 '  he  published  a  greatly  augmented 
edition  of  the  whole  work,  edited  by  himself,  and 
which  was^  by  special  permission,  dedicated  to 
H.R.H.  Prince  Albert. 

Many  years  subsequently,  he  issued  another 
edition,  also  largely  increased,  and  it  is  proper 
to  add  here  that  fully  one-third  of  the  contents  of 
"  The  Laird  of  Logan  "  were  narrated  by  himself. 

It  is  this  last  edition  which  is  now  re -issued,  and 
no  other  one  is  complete.  It  is  needful  to  give 
these  particulars,  as  the  credit  of  editing  the  work 
has  sometimes,  in  ignorance,  no  doubt,  been  ascribed 
to  others. 

The  publishers  find  it  necessary  to  say  this  much, 
as  an  imperfect  reprint  of  a  portion  t)f  the  work, 
of  which  the  copyright  had  expired,  has  been 
issued  without  their  knowledge  or  acquiescence, 
and  they  wish  to  maintain  their  own  position  and 
protect  the  rights  of  the  book. 


Deeemher  1888, 
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WITH     PERMISSION, 


DEDICATED. 


BY 


HIS    ROYAL   HIQHNE88'    MOST    DUTIFUL 


A>1D    MOST   OBEDIENT    HUMBLE    SERVANT, 


THE  EDITOR. 


PREFACE. 


In  preparing  the  present  Volume  for  the  press,  great 
care  has  been  taken  to  exclude  every  thing  with  which 
the  public  were  previously  acquainted  ;  for,  notwith- 
standing  all  the  ingenious  expedients  of  the  culinary 
art,  we  fear  our  homely  national  apothegm  will  still 
hold  true,  that "  Cauld  kail  het  again  is  aye  pat-tasted," 
which  is  equivalent  to  intimating  in  the  English  tongue, 
that  no  art  of  the  cook  can  disguise  a  dish  presented  a 
second  time  at  table.  Such  anecdotes  and  stories  as 
have  before  appeared  in  type,  obtained  only  a  local 
currency ;  but  the  reception  given  to  them  in  this 
neighbourhood,  induced  us  to  believe  that  the  world 
would  also  acknowledge  them  to  be  the  sterling  mint- 
age of  the  brain,  and  would  aid  in  giving  them  a 
wider  circulation.  No  expression  or  allusion  having 
the  least  tendency  to  offend  correct  morals  has  been 
admitted.  Our  object  was  to  "  point  a  moral,"  as  well 
as  to  "  adorn  a  tale." 


Tl  PREFACE. 

We  should  be  guilty  of  great  ingratitude,  did  we  not 
acknowledge  the  assistance  received  from  all  quarters 
in  the  ''Land  of  Cakes,"  without  which  we  fear  our 
pages  would  have  wanted  much  of  the  racy  humour 
which  the  public  admits  they  possess.  In  particular 
do  we  owe  our  thanks  to  Dr.  Andrew  CRAWFaBD, 
Lochwfnnocb,  who  furnished  many  of  the  anecdotes. 
The  terms  and  illustrations  with  the  initial  X.  are  from 
his  pen. 

The  Editob. 


BIOGRAPHICAL   SKETCH 


OF 


JOHN  DONALD  CAREICK,  &c. 


Thb  present  Work,  as  its  title  imports,  is  intended  as  a 
sort  of  embodiment,  or  concentrated  essence,  of  the  floating 
facetiae,  and  indigenous  wit  and  humour  of  the  western  and 
north-western  districts  of  Scotland,  during  a  period  stretch* 
ing  back  for  about  two-thirds  of  a  century,  with  a  ricw 
to  exhibit,  in  rough  relief,  man}  peculiar  tastes  and 
habits,  local  customs  and  humours,  characteristic  of  oertun 
conditions  of  society,  which  the  levelling  influences  of  a 
progressive  civilization  have  now  nearly  obliterated.     The 

contents  of  this  volume  have  been  the  contribution  of  various 

• 

individuals,  either  in  the  form  of  orig^al  pieces,  or  as 
restaurateurs  and  collectors  of  the  loose  and  floating 
traditionary  humours,  and  comic  legtnds,  lingering  long 
amid  scenes  once  vocal  with  the  bread  mirth  and  sarcastic 
license  of  the  olden  times  and  better  days  of  the  untram- 
melled Scottish  Muse.  Of  these  contributors,  the  principal 
was  the  late  Mr.  John  Donald  Carrick,  who  edited  the 

First  Series  of  the  work,  and  was  the  first  to  introduce  !• 
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the  world  the  characteristic  humour  and  genius  of  the  once 
celebrated  Laird  of  Logan,  whose  original  and  pungent 
wit  80  often  set  the  dinner  tables  of  his  day  on  a  roar  ;  and 
wlio  has  had  the  good  fortune,  by  the  instrumentality  of  his 
congenial  biographer,  and  the  placing  his  name  on  the  title 
page  of  a  popular  work,  to  contribute  to  the  conviyial 
happiness  and  social  enjoyment  of  a  generation  which 
othcrwbe  might  never  have  known  him. 

Another  important  contributor,  if  not  in  quantity,  at  least 
in  quality,  was  the  late  lamented  William  Motherwell. 

A  third  individual  was  the  well  known  Andrew  Hender- 
son, portrait  painter,  Glasgow,  of  whom  many  characteris- 
tic anecdotes  are  here  given — an  individual  of  original 
talent,  and  of  a  vigorous  but  somewhat  rough  and  eccen- 
tric cast  of  character. 

These  three  persons  of  acknowledged  genius — differing 
widely,  however,  ih  its  peculiar  modes  and  manifestations — 
lived  for  some  of  the  later  years  of  their  lives  in  habits  of 
the  strictest  intimacy ;  and  it  is  painful  to  add,  that  as  in 
their  lives  they  were  closely  united,  so  in  their  deaths  they 
were  not  far  separated — they  having  all  three  died  in  the 
course  of  about  two  years,  and  their  congenial  ashes  now 
repose  within  a  short  distance  of  each  other. 

Wo  think  it  wt\\  be  acceptable  to  many  to  whom  these 
individuals  were  personally  known,  and  to  many  more  who 
admired  and  respected  them  as  men  of  unquestionable  ge- 
nius, to  prefix  brief  memoirs  of  their  lives  to  this  enlarged 
series  of  a  work,  with  the  original  of  which  their  connexion 
was  so  intimate.  The  materials  for  their  biography  are 
indeed  so  meagre  and  scanty,  that  all  we  can  promise  to 
supply  will  be  a  mere  sketchy  outline ;  yet,  faint  as  it  must 
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necessarily  be,  it  may  sbed  a  few  rays  of  light  upon  their 
memories,  and  awaken  many  pleasing,  and  some  painful 
reminiscences  of  their  several  characters  and  excellencies, 
in  the  minds  of  those  who  still  lament  over  their  premature 
decease.  Dr.  Johnson  remarks,  that  whatever  connects  us 
with  the  past  or  the  future,  tends  to  exalt  us  in  the  scale  of 
being.  The  biographer  and  his  reader,  then,  who  linger 
over  the  nntimely  grave  of  worth  or  genius,  cannot  but  be 
profitably  employed ;  and,  with  this  comfortable  assurance, 
we  proceed  to  the  brief  but  interestbg  annals  of 

JOHN  DONALD  CARRICK. 

He  was  born  at  Glasgow,  in  the  month  of  April,  1787* 
His  father,  we  believe,  came  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Buchlyvie,  in  Stirlingshire,  and  settled  in  that  busy  and 
thriving  city. 

Mr.  Carrick's  mother  is  said  to  have  been  a  woman  of  a 
superior  cast  of  character,  with  keen  powers  of  observation, 
and  strong  natural  humour — qualities  which  she  transmitted 
in  an  ample  proportion  to  the  subject  of  this  notice.  From 
the  limited  circumstances  of  his  parents,  they  were  able  to 
afford  him  little  more  than  the  common  elements  of  education ; 
but  the  vigour  and  activity  of  his  naind,  in  after  years,  enabled 
him,  in  a  considerable  measure,  to  remedy  the  deficiencies  of 
his  youthful  days.  To  what  particular  profession  he  was  do- 
signed  by  his  parents,  is  not  now  very  clear ;  but  in  the 
early  days  of  his  nonage,  he  was  for  some  time  in  the  office  of 
a  Mr.  Nicholson,  then  an  architect  of  some  eminence  in 
Glasgow,  and  hm  continued  to  entertain  a  partiality  for  that 
branch  of  the  arts  during  hb  lifetime.     It  is  probable  that 
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he  was  also  emplojed  for  some  time  at  this  period  as  a  clerk 
in  a  counting-honse,  imbibing  the  useful  elements  of  a  busi- 
ness education,  but  of  this  there  is  no  certuntj. 

Whether  a  strong  dash  of  inherent  independence  of  mind, 
eoupled  with  a  certain  tendency  to  a  rugged  obstinacj  of 
diMposition— qualities  which  he  exhibited  on  many  occasions 
during  his  life — or,  whether  the  uncertain  and  clouded  state 
of  his  early  prospects,  operating  on  such  a  character,  in^ 
duced  him  to  take  the  questionable  step  of  leaving  his  pa- 
rents at  this  time,  without  their  knowledge  or  consent,  can- 
not now  be  ascertained.  But  the  rash  and  enterprising 
youth,  without  communicating  his  intentions  to  any  one,  it 
the  latter  part  of  the  summer,  or  fall  of  1807t  le^  the 
city  of  his  birth,  with  the  daring  purpose  of  trying  his 
fortune  in  London— then,  as  now,  the  great  mart  for 
erratic  and  adventurous  talent.  When  it  is  consid«redl 
that  London  was  a  journey  of  above  four  hundred  miles  frooi 
his  native  city,  to  be  performed  wholly  on  foot,  (for  his  li- 
mited finances,  it  may  easily  be  supposed,  left  him  no  choice 
of  any  other  conveyance,)  whatever  we  may  think  of  the  pru- 
dence of  the  young  adventurer,  we  cannot  but  feel  some  re- 
spect for  the  depth  and  boldness  of  character  which  it  exhi- 
bited.  Starting  with  only  a  few  shillings  in  his  pocket,  as 
he  afterwards  told  an  intimate  friend,  he  reached  the  neigh- 
bourhood  of  Irvine,  in  Ayrshire ;  and  not  choosing,  pruden- 
tially,  to  be  at  the  expence  of  a  lodging,  he  bivouacked  close 
by  the  shore,  in  the  snug  recess  of  a  *'  whinny  knowe,**  and 
the  first  sounds  which  reached  his  ear  in  the  morning,  were 
those  of  the  advancing  tide  sweeping  rapidly  on  towards  his 
humble  couch.  Pursuing  his  solitary  journey,  and  living 
•ntirdy  on  the  simplest  fare— sleeping  sometimes  in  the 
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humblest  of  hostelries,  but  more  frequently  nestling  under  the 
lee  of  a  hedge,  or  amid  the  **  stooks*'  whioh  an  early  harvest 
fortunately  offered  to  his  choice — foot-sore,  and  probably 
heart-sore — weary  and  worn,  the  still  stout-hearted  lad 
reached  the  town  of  Liverpool.  On  entering  the  town,  he 
used,  in  after  life,  gaily  to  describe  his  sensations  on  encoun- 
tering a  party  of  soldiers  beating  up  for  recruits  for  the 
British  army,  then  in  the  Peninsula.  He  held  a  coun. 
cil  within  himself,  for  some  time,  debating  whethe**  to 
follow  the  drum,  or  the  route  to  London.  Glory  and  gain 
strove  for  the  mastery  in  the  heart  of  the  young  adventurer, 
with  such  nearly  equal  claims,  that,  unable  to  decide  the 
knotty  point,  he  had  recourse  to  a  rustic  form  of  divination, 
and  casting  up  in  the  air  his  trusty  cudgel,  the  companion 
of  his  wanderings,  he  resolved  to  be  guided  by  the  di- 
rection in  which  it  should  falL  As  it  fell  towards  the 
road  to  London,  he  conceived  the  will  of  the  gods  to  be, 
that  he  should  pursue  his  journey,  with  the  reasonable  hope, 
fully  as  well  founded  as  that  of  Whittiugton,  that  he  might 
yet  be  Lord  Mayor  of  that  famous  city.  Fortified,  then,  by 
this  decision  of  the  oracle,  he  continued  his  weary  pilg^m- 
age,  and  at  length  arrived  in  the  metropolis,  with  half-a- 
crown  in  his  pocket ;  so  rigid  had  been  his  economy  and  self- 
denial  on  the  way  Mr.  Carrick,  in  his  later  years,  used 
to  delight  in  relating  to  his  particular  friends,  his  adventuref 
during  this  wild  escapade  of  his  immature  youth — ^his 
eamping  at  night  out  in  the  merry  green  woods,  under  the 
shelter  of  bush  or  brake — the  curious  scenes  In  hedge  ale- 
houses and  low  taTsms  he  was  sometimes  witness  to — and 
the  delicious  sense  of  self-abandonment,  and  wild  freedom, 
which  amply  compensated  its  many  privations  and  hazards. 
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There  b  little  doubt  but  that  it  contributed  to  form  in  his 
character  a  sense  and  feeling  of  independence,  and  a  tone 
and  depth  of  self-reliance  and  respect,  which  he  ever  after- 
wards exhibited.  He  lost  no  time  in  offering  his  services,  as 
a  shop-boy,  to  various  shopkeepers,  but  for  some  time  in 
vaio,  owing  probably  to  his  manners  and  accent  being 
somewhat  raw,  Scottish,  and  ungainly.  At  length  a 
decent  tradesman,  himself  from  the  Land  of  Cakes,  pricking 
ap  his  ears  at  the  Doric  music  of  his  native  tongue,  took 
compassion  on  the  friendless  lad,  and  engaged  him  in  his 
service.  He  was  afterwards  in  the  emplo^^ment  of  various 
other  persons ;  and  in  the  spring  of  1609,  he  obtained  a 
situation  in  an  extensive  house  in  the  Staffordshire  Pottery 
line  of  business.  His  stay  altogether  in  the  capital,  was  about 
four  years,  and  he  returned  to  Glasgow  in  the  beginning 
of  1811,  and  opened  a  largo  establishment  in  Hutcheson 
Street,  for  the  sale  of  stoneware,  china,  $.c.;  a  business  for 
which  his  connexion  for  two  years  with  the  respectable 
house  of  Spodes  Sc  Co.,  in  London,  had  thoroughly  qualified 
him.  Mr.  Carrick  continued  in  this  line  of  business,  with 
various  success,  for  nearly  fourteen  years.  At  one  time  his 
prospects  appeared  to  warrant  the  probability  of  his  realiz- 
rag  a  comfortable  independence;  but  some  involvements 
with  a  house  in  the  foreign  trade,  blasted  his  hopes,  and 
reduced  him  to  a  state  of  insolvency.  The  involvements  al* 
luded  to,  gave  rise  to  a  protracted  and  expensive  litigation ; 
but  it  is  pleasing  to  add,  that  all  parties  were  fully  sensible  of 
the  honourable  integrity  of  Mr.  Carrick's  conduct  in  the  whole 
of  these  delicate  transactions.  It  is  not  improbable  that 
Mr.  C/s  protracted  and  pidnAil  experience  of  the  Supremo 
Court,  gave  rise  to  hia  sarcastic  delineation  of  it  some 
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yean  afterwards  to  a  friend,  to  whom  ho  observed — 
**  There's  nac  place  like  hame,  quo*  the  de'il,  when  he  fand 
himsel'  in  the  Court  of  Session.**  Daring  the  latter  years  oi 
hb  business  connexion  in  Hutcheson  Street,  as  a  china  mer. 
diant,  his  literary  tastes  and  habits  had  been  gradually 
maturing,  fostered  by  a  pretty  extensive  course  of  private 
reading,  and  especially  by  his  antiquarian  predelictions  and 
pursuits,  chiefly  in  our  older  Scottish  literature,  in  which 
he  now  began  to  take  a  particular  pleasure.  In  the  year 
18*25,  he  published,  in  two  volumes,  a  Life  of  Sir  William 
Wallace,  which  was  written  for  Constable's  Miscellany,  and 
which  was  well  received  by  the  public,  and  has  continued  a 
favourite  ever  since.  A  new  edition  of  it  has  recently 
issued  from  the  press.  He  also  wrote,  about  this  time, 
tome  comic  songs  and  humorous  pieces  ;  and  as  he  was  an 
admirable  mimic  himself,  and  generally  sung,  or  recited 
his  own  compositions,  his  company  was  eagerly  sought  after 
by  a  small  but  attached  circle  of  friends. 

In  1825,  having  g^ven  up  business  on  his  own  account,  his 
means  being  exhausted  by  the  expensive  litigation  referred 
to,  and  not  choosing  to  apply  to  his  friends — it  being  another 
pithy  saying  of  his,  **  that  frien's  are  like  fiddle  strings,  they 
shonldna  be  owre  tightly  screwed  " — he  travelled  for  two  or 
three  years,  chiefly  in  the  West  Highlands,  as  an  agent  for 
some  Glasgow  houses.  Mr.  Carrick  used  to  dwell  on  this 
part  of  his  business  career  with  a  strong  feeling  of  pleasure, 
as  affording  him  ample  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted 
with  the  rich  and  humorous  peculiarities  of  the  Celtic  cha- 
racter and  manners.  He  also  acquired,  during  these  peregri- 
nations, a  considerable  knowledge  of  the  Gaelic  tongue  and 
antiquities,  and  to  the  last  preserved  a  keen  relish  for  every 
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thing  connected  with  the  customs,  prejudices,  and  strong 
manly  features  of  character  of  these  children  of  the 
mountain  and  the  mist.  The  knowledge  thus  acquired,  com- 
municated a  rich  flavour  to  his  manners  and  conversation  in 
private,  and  overflowed  in  some  of  his  subsequent  works,  in 
a  series  of  highly  graphic  and  amusing  descriptions  and 
narratives,  richly  coloured,  but  not  distorted  or  caricatured, 
of  the  more  striking  and  picturesque  points  of  the  racy  cha- 
racter  and  peculiarities  of  the  primitive  inhabitants  of  the 
West  Highlands. 

This  branch  of  business  also  failing,  our  harassed  friend 
betook  himself  to  his  literary  pursuits,  and  engaged  about 
this  time  as  sub-editor  of  the  Scots  Times,  a  Journal  of 
liberal  principles,  and  then  ranking  high  as  an  authority  in 
borough  politics.  He  contributed  largely  to  the  amusing 
series  of  local  squibs,  and  other  jeux  d  esprits  which  appeared 
in  that  paper,  both  before  and  during  his  connexion  with  it, 
and  which  conferred  a  brilliant  reputation  upon  its  columns 
for  several  years. 

In  1832,  1'be  Day,  a  literary  paper,  published  daily,  as 
its  name  imports,  was  started  by  a  few  of  the  leading  literati 
of  Glasgow.  This  journal  was  continued  for  six  months,  and 
many  admirable  pieces  appeared  in  its  columns.  The  reputed 
editor  was  Mr.  John  Strang,  now  chamberlain  of  the  city, 
the  author  of  several  works  of  considerable  merit.  Amongst 
the  contributors  were  Mr.  Carrick  and  the  late  William  Mo- 
therwell, and  the  friendship  which  had  already  subsisted  for 
some  time  between  these  talented  individuals,  was  now 
strengthened  by  their  mutual  literary  connexion  and  tastes, 
notwithstanding  the  totally  opposite  character  of  their  politi- 
cal principles.  Mr.  Andrew  Henderson  was  another  membet 
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of  this  social  and  literary  coterie ;  and  the  strong  and  salient 
peculiarities  of  that  ingenious  but  eccentric  person — the 
coarse  vigour  of  his  understanding — and  the  shrewd  depth 
of  his  observation — combined  with  a  manner,  at  times,  not 
a  little  abrupt  and  explosive,  rendered  him  a  valuable  con. 
tributor  to  their  social  enjoyments.  His  knowledge,  too> 
of  old  Scottish  manners  and  customs,  and  especially  of  old 
songs  and  ballads,  with  the  homely  vigour  of  his  colloquial 
modes  of  expression,  and  the  congenial  character  of  some  of 
his  peculiar  tastes  to  those  of  Mr.  Carrick,  confirmed  their 
mutual  friendship,  over  which,  alas !  the  shadows  of  a  pre- 
mature grave  were  already  beginning  to  impend. 

In  a  clever  little  work,  entitled  **  Whistle-Binkie,"  pub- 
lished in  1832  by  Mr.  David  Robertson,  and  which  was  a 
collection  of  songs,  and  other  poetical  pieces,  ohiefly  humor- 
ous, there  appeared  several  by  Mr.  Carrick,  rich  in  that 
peculiar  vein  of  humour  in  which  he  excelled.  *'  Thi 
Scottish  Tea  Party,"  and  "  Mister  Peter  Paterson."  are 
two  of  these  productions,  which  the  author  used  to  sing 
himself;  and  there  are  few  who  had  the  good  fortune  to 
be  present  on  these  social  occasions,  but  will  long  remember 
the  inimitable  comic  richness,  and  breadth  of  humour,  with 
which  he  contrived  to  enhance  the  original  drollery  and 
satiric  archness  of  these  merry  cantatas.  Few  men,  indeed, 
excelled  him  as  a  safe  and  agreeable  companion  at  the  social 
board.  The  fine  play  of  his  delicate  humour  never  degene- 
rated into  vulgar  personalities,  either  to  present  or  absent 
friends  ;  whilst  the  bland  and  open  smile,  and  the  quiet  but 
hearty  laugh,  which  followed  up  the  good  humoured  jest, 
from  himself  or  others,  with  the  unassuming  gentleness, 
and  gentlemanly  bearing  of  His  invariable  deportment,  all 
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combined  to  render  him  one  of  the  most  genial  of  gaeats, 
and  most  delightful  of  companions. 

In  the  beginning  of  1833,  Mr.  Carrick  having  been  ofiercd 
the  management  of  the  Perth  Advertiser,  he  left  Glasgow  iu 
the  month  of  April  of  that  year  to  reside  in  the  Fair  City. 
For  the  situation  of  an  Editor  of  a  newspaper,  Mr.  Carrick 
was  especially  qualified,  by  his  long  connexion  with  the  Scots 
Times,  and  by  the.  extent  of  his  political  and  general 
information,  not  less  than  by  the  clearness  and  vi' 
gour  of  his  understanding,  and  the  shrewdness  and  caution 
of  his'habits  as  a  writer.  His  friends,  therefore,  had  reason 
to  anticipate  for  him  a  long  and  prosperous  career  in  so 
honourable,  if  not  lucrative  course.  But  both  their  and 
Mr.  Carrick's  reasonable  hopes  were  doomed  to  a  premature 
disappointment,  andhe  only  retained  his  situation  about  eleven 
months,  having  been  compelled  to  throw  it  up  in  disgust. 
Mr.  Carrick,  though  a  person  of  mild  and  temperate  habits, 
bad  yet,  as  we  have  seen,  a  high  sense  of  independence,  and 
great  firmness  of  character.  Finding  himself,  therefore, 
subjected  to  the  indignity  of  having  his  leading  articles  sub* 
mitted  to  the  inspection  and  occasional  mutilation  of  a  com- 
mittee of  management,  most  of  the  members  of  which  were 
little  competent  to  decide  upon  such  matters ;  and  being  also 
not  a  little  annoyed  by  the  officious  and  interested  inter- 
ference of  a  particular  individual,  he  resolved  to  give  up  his 
prospects  in  the  ancient  city  of  Saint  Johnston*  His 
harassed  feelings,  during  this  painful  state  of  things,  natu- 
rally found  a  vent  in  his  correspondence  with  bis  friends  in 
Glasgow ;  and,  on  the  24th  October,  we  find  him  writing 
in  these  terms  to  one  with  whom  his  private  intimacy 
was  particularly  close : — '*  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  find  my  com- 
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forts  by  no  means  on  the  increase  here,  and  I  hare  serious 
intentions,  unless  an  immediate  improTement  takes  place,  of 
gi?in^  in  my  resignation.  This,  howerer,  except  to  such  as 
oar  fnend  Spiers,  you  may  be  chary  in  communicating.  I 
may  labour  where  I  am  till  '  the  crack  o*  doom,*  before  I 
ad?ance  a  step  either  in  circumstances  or  reputation.  Be 
so  good,  therefore,  as  keep  me  in  your  eye,  should  you  hear 
of  anything  (any  where)  that  you  think  may  suit  me.' '  On 
the  25th  Norember,  he  again  writes  to  the  same  friend— 
*'  I  feel  truly  grateful  for  your  prompt,  friendly,  and  judicious 
interference  in  the  affair  at  Kilmarnock.  On  the  24th  of 
last  month  I  gave  in  my  resignation,  and  my  engagement 
terminates  on  the  24th  January.  I  hope  it  b  not  too  much 
to  ask  of  yon,  and  my  other  friends,  to  believe,  till  such  time 
as  I  have  an  opportunity  of  explaining,  that  I  did  not  take 
the  above  step  without  cause,  and  after  due  deliberation." 
The  "  affair  at  Kilmarnock,"  touched  upon  in  this  passage, 
related  to  an  application  in  his  behalf  by  his  Glasgow 
friends,  to  certain  parties  in  the  burgh  just  mentioned,  who 
were  on  the  look-out  for  an  Editor  to  a  journal  about  to 
be  established  there  on  the  liberal  interest.  This  applica- 
tion was  successful,  being  backed  by  the  warm  and  generous 
testimony  of  several  influential  friends,  and  amongst  the  rest 
by  an  elegant  and  powerful  commendatory  epistle  from 
the  pen  of  bis  friend  Mr.  Motherwell.  The  letter, 
from  that  generous  and  discriminating  individual  to  Mr. 
David  Robertson,  is  so  honourable  to  the  memories  of  these 
accomplished  friends,  as  a  specimen  of  a  manly  and  honour- 
able friendship  uncontaminated  by  party  politics,  that  wif 
consider  it  but  justice  to  both  to  lay  it  cDtire  before  our 
readers :  — 
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COURIBft  OKyiCB,  Qlasoow, 
November  28,  183S. 

To  Mr.  David  Robertson. 

Mr  Dear  Sir, — Understanding  that  a  newspaper  is  about 
to  be  established  in  Kilmarnock,  and  that  my  friend  Mr.  J. 
D.  Carrick  (present  Editor  of  the  Perth  Advertiser)  has 
offered  himself  as  a  candidate  for  its  Editorship,  I  wish  you 
would  interest  yourself  on  bis  behalf  among  those  who  may 
have  the  appointment  in  their  hands. 

Unfortunately,  I  neither  know  the  proprietors  of  the  pro> 
jected  journal,  nor  any  person  of  influence  in  Kilmarnock, 
having  a  likelihood  of  being  connected  with  it,  otherwise  1 
should  have  preferred  addressing  them  personally  on  this 
subject,  in  place  of  through  you.  Be  this  as  it  may,  I  would 
fain  trust  that  my  disinterested  and  unsolicited  opinioa  of 
the  talents  and  literary  attainments  of  Mr.  Carrick,  in 
whatever  shape  laid  before  the  proprietors,  may  be  of  some 
use  to  a  most  deserving  individual  in  his  canvass. 

With  Mr.  Carrick  and  with  his  writings,  both  as  a  literary 
character,  and  as  the  conductor  of  a  very  intelligent  weekly 
paper,  I  have  been  long  familiar ;  and  to  the  taste,  tact,  judg- 
ment, knowledge,  and  research  displayed  in  these  writings,  I 
can  bear  the  most  unqualified  testimony.  Mr.  Carrick  and 
1,  as  you  well  know,  have  the  misfortune  to  be  opposed  to 
each  other  in  political  sentiments,  but  that  circumstance  de- 
tracts nothing  from  his  merits  in  my  eyes.  Perhaps,  in  the 
present  case,  it  may  even  advance  his  interests  ;  for  I  am 
given  to  understand,  that  the  Kilmarnock  paper  is  to  be 
conducted  on  what  are  called  Liberal  or  Reform  principles, 
and  to  these,  in  their  popular  acceptation,  I  have  never, 
either  in  my  public  or  private  capacity,  concealed  my  most 
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rooted  hostility.  If  I  am  well  informed,  then,  as  to  the  po- 
Htical  riews  entertained  by  the  proprietors  of  the  contem- 
plated journal,  my  decided  con?iotion  is,  that  they  never 
could  light  upon  a  more  energetic  and  uncompromising,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  pmdent,  sagacious,  and  enlightened  advo- 
cate of  their  princioles,  than  they  will  find  in  the  person  of 
Mr.  Carrick. 

In  the  management  of  a  paper  he  has  had  large  experi- 
enee :  his  taste  in  selection  is  excellent ;  and,  in  getting  up 
some  of  those  witty  and  good-humoured  paragraphs  which 
conduce  so  much  to  the  interest  of  the  columns  of  a  provin- 
cial paper,  and,  in  consequence,  extend  its  circulation,  I 
scarcely  know  his  equal.  My  friend,  Macdiarmid,  of  the 
Dumfries  Courier,  has,  in  his  own  peculiar  wdk,  a  formid- 
able rival  in  Mr.  Carrick.  As  to  his  eminent  qualifications 
in  a  higher  point  of  view,  his  historical  works  and  political 
essays  afford  the  best  of  all  evidence ;  but  as  these,  in  all 
probability,  will  be  submitted  to  the  committee  entrusted 
with  the  nomination  of  Editor,  I  need  not  further  enlarge  on 
them,  for  sure  I  am  that  the  committee  will  think  with  me, 
that  they  every  way  support  Mr  Carrick's  claims  to  exten- 
sive literary  and  political  acquirements,  and  famish  thebest 
of  all  guarantees  for  the  creditable  discharge  of  his  duties 
as  an  Editor. 

My  dear  Sir,  in  conclusion,  I  have  only  again  to  beg,  that 
you  will  use  your  best  influence  to  back  the  feeble  and  ina- 
dequate testimony  I  have  borne  to  the  abilities  of  a  common 
friend — of  one  who,  in  every  relation  of  life,  has  always  shewn 
Umtelf  a  moet  eatiiiiable  character. 

Tours  faitbfViny, 

W.  MoTHmawBLL. 
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Notwithstanding  the  annoyances  to  which  our  friend 
appears  to  iiave  been  subjected  daring  the  greater  part  of 
his  stay  in  Perth,  the  elastio  and  mirthful  character  of  his 
temperament  found  a  frequent  rent  in  Tarious  humorous 
pieces  and  jeux  d  esprit — amongst  others,  the  inimitable 
letter  from  "Bob**  to  his  friend  inGlasgow~(see  page  224.) 

Mr.  Carrick  left  Perth  in  February,  1834,  and  immedi- 
ately entered  on  his  duties  as  the  Conductor  of  the  Kil- 
marnock Journal.  For  the  character  of  the  citizens  of 
Perth,  he  does  not  seem  to  have  had  much  respect, 
obserring,  with  his  usual  quiet  air  of  sarcasm,  that  "  the 
last  thing  a  true  man  of  Perth  would  show  you  was  the  in- 
side of  his  house."  He  formed  some  friendships  there,  how- 
erer,  with  parties,  whose  regrets  for  bis  early  death  are 
equally  sincere  and  pungent — such  as  Professor  Brown, 
and  Mr.  Dewar,  bookseller,  the  latter  of  whom  he  used  to 
designate  the  David  Robertson  of  Perth — an  appellation 
which  those  who  know  the  latter  will  not  be  slow  to  appre- 
ciate. 

Settled  now  at  Kilmarnock,  and,  for  some  time,  with  the 
most  flattering  prospects  of  permanent  success  as  an  Editor, 
from  the  flourishing  state  of  the  Journal  OTer  which  he  pre- 
sided, this  tossed-about  and  warm-hearted  man  of  genius 
hoped  he  had  at  last  found  a  safe  retreat  from  the  storms 
of  life.  But,  alas  1  his  eril  star  was  still  in  the  ascendant, 
and  those  clouds  were  gathering,  which  were  never  to  pass 
away  until  lost  in  the  gloom  and  shadow  of  the  grave. 
He  had  already  experienced  the  difficulty  of  conducting  a 
provincial  paper,  under  the  superintendence  of  a  body  of  pro- 
prietors, some  of  them  persons  vary  incompetent  to  interfere 
in  such  matters,  and  frequently  split  into  tmall  coteries, 
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lod  inflamed  bj  paltry  jealoiuies.  He  soon  found  these 
^neral  and  local  difficolUes  iUcken  around  him«  as,  en- 
couraged and  spurred  on  bj  some  of  the  proprietors  of  the 
Journal,  he  applied  the  powers  of  his  keen  and  penetrating 
wit  in  the  composition  of  a  few  satirical  articles,  which  so 
galled  sundry  indiyiduals  in  "Auld  Killie,"  thatthey  withdrew 
their  subscription  and  countenance  from  the  paper.  On 
which  those  friends,  by  whose  urgent  adrice  he  had  acted, 
feeling  or  feigning  alarm,  raised  a  clamour  against  his  ma- 
nagement, and  used  every  artifice  to  annoy  and  distract  him. 
Mr.  Carrick  described  the  panic  of  these  nerve-stricken 
politicians  as  something  like  that  of  the  idiot  who  had  ex- 
pended all  his  capital  in  the  purchase  of  a  bass-drum,  and 
when  he  began  to  belabour  the  sheepskin,  he  got  so  alarmed 
at  its  sonorous  boom,  that  he  threw  away  the  drumsticks. 
Before  he  left  Perth,  there  is  too  much  reason  to  be- 
Here,  that  the  dbease  which  conducted  him  to  the  grave, 
had  begun  to  prey  on  his  constitution,  in  the  form  of 
a  paralysis  of  some  of  the  nerves  and  muscles  of  the  mouth 
and  head,  and  which  finally  settled  into  a  confirmed  tic-do- 
loureuz,  one  of  the  most  painful  of  human  afflictions. 
These  continued  annoyances  brought  on  a  severe  attack  of 
his  disorder,  and  induced  him  to  apply  for  leave  of  absence 
for  a  short  time,  engaging  to  procure  assistance  for  the  in- 
terim management  of  the  Journal.  This  request,  which  com- 
mon humanity  might  have  induced  a  compliance  with,  was 
harshly  refused ;  and  in  a  characteristic  letter  of  his,  dated 
lOth  October,  1834,  addressed  to  the  same  correspondent  in 
Glasgow,  he  thus  communicates  the  result  of  his  application, 
which  had  been  backed  by  a  medical  certificate :—  "  I  will 
take  it  kind  if  you  will  express  my  warmest  thanks  to  Mr. 
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Weir,*  and  the  other  gentlemen  who  so  promptly  Totantter^d 
the  assistance  mentioned  in  your  letter.  I  am  sorry,  bow* 
e?er,  to  say,  that  their  friendship  is  for  the  present  onaTail- 
ing.  The  certificate  by  the  medical  gentlemen  yon  saw  was 
sent  in  to  the  committee ;  and,  after  two  sittings  on  the  sub- 
ject, the  Bill  has  been  thrown  out,  I  haye,  therefore,  to  re- 
main at  the  helm.  Though  still  weak,  and  have  not  much 
command  orer  the  unruly  member,  I  am  no  worse,  and  trust 
1  shall  yet  weather  the  storm,  and  see  you  soon.  Remem- 
ber me  to  all  friends,  and  say,  that  though  my  toiufue  is  at 
present  a  little  down  in  the  mouth,  yet  my  spirits  are  rising ; 
I  trust  I  shall  control  them." 

On  the  5th  of  December,  he  again  writes :— "  Tou  will 
not  be  much  surprised  at  my  not  writing  you  sooner,  when 
I  mention,  that  since  my  last  I  have  had  a  relapse,  and  been 
reduced  to  as  bad,  if  not  a  worse  state  than  when  you  saw 
me."  In  this  deplorable  state  of  health,  he,  by  the  advice  of 
all  his  friends,  resigned  his  situation,  and  returned  to  Glas- 
gow in  the  month  of  January,  1835.  Notwithstanding  the 
generally  wretched  state  of  his  health  during  his  stay  in 
Kilmarnock,  and  his  subjection  to  the  annoyances  above 
alluded  to,  his  mental  faculties  were  in  the  highest  vigour ; 
and  he  superintended,  as  editor,  the  First  Series  of  the  Laird 
of  Logan,  besides  contributing  a  number  of  the  best  pieces 
which  enrich  that  unrivalled  collection  of  Scottish  facetin. 
That  work  appeared  in  June,  1835,  and  created  a  very 
great  sensation  in  the  metropolis  of  the  west,  and  in  the 
neighbouring  country,  where  the  fame  of  the  celebrated  wit 
and  bon  vivant,  whose  name  it  bears,  continues  still  to 

*  Mr.  William  Weir,  then  editor  of  the  Glasgow  Argus,  who  gene- 
rously offered  to  supply  the  leading  article  during  Mr,  C.*s  abeence. 
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linger.  After  the  pablioation  of  **  The  Laird/*  he  went  to 
Rothesay  for  his  health,  but  for  some  time  he  felt  so  much 
the  worse,  that  he  abandoned  all  hopes  of  life,  and  even  se- 
lected a  place  of  sepulture  for  his  worn-out  frame.  Rally- 
ing  however,  he  returned  to  Glasgow,  and  continued 
his  literary  labours.  About  this  time,  he  contributed  some 
excellent  papers  to  the  Scottish  Monthly  Magazine,  a  peri- 
odical of  considerable  ability,  published  in  Glasgow,  but  the 
career  of  which  was  of  short  duration.  Occupying  himself 
thus  with  literary  compositions  of  various  kinds,  many  of 
them  still  in  the  manuscript  state,  (some  of  which,  of  g^eat 
merit,  we  have  seen,) — and  struggling  on,  at  the  same  time^ 
with  an  insidious  and  painful  disease,  one  of  the  effects  oi 
which,  to  a  person  of  his  social  character,  was  particularly 
distressing — the  impairing  of  the  power  of  speech— he  con. 
tinned  for  a  considerable  time  to  appear  occasionally  in 
society.  Ultimately,  a  severe  attack  of  inflammation  in 
the  side,  and  the  effects  of  a  course  of  depletion  to  which  he 
was  subjected  by  his  medical  attendant,  followed  by  an  ac- 
cess of  diarrhoea,  proved  fatal  to  the  enfeebled  frame  of  this 
warm-hearted  and  talented  individual — from  whom,  as  from 
too  many  men  of  genius  and  sensibility,  the  sun  of  this 
world's  favour  had  long  continued  to  hide  itself  in  clouds 
and  darkness.  He  expired  on  the  17th  August,  1837*  and 
was  buried  in  the  High  Church  burying -ground,  being  fot 
lowed  to  the  grave  by  many  friends,  in  whose  social  circle 
he  has  left  a  blank  not  likely  soon  to  be  filled  up. 

Thb  remainder  of  our  duty,  as  a  biographer,  requires  us 
to  analyse  the  literary  character  of  Mr.  Carriok,  and 
to  pass  in  review,  before  the  reader,  the  merits  of  bis  va- 
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riong  pablicationfl.  Genenlljr  apeaking,  tus  peculiar  walk, 
as  a  writer,  was  that  of  homoroiis  satire,  combined  with 
acute  obseryatioQ,  and  knowledge  of  human  character.  As  a 
painter,  too,  of  manners  and  customs,  general  or  local, 
especially  those  of  the  "  good  old  times  "  of  our  fathers,  he 
has  rarely  been  excelled,  either  in  the  graphic  facility  and 
fidelity  of  his  pencil,  or  in  the  rich  tissue  of  descriptive 
drollery  in  which  his  sketches  were  usually  imbedded.  An 
irresistible  disposition  to  a  quiet  and  inoflensire  waggery, 
distinguished  him  in  prirate  society,  and  the  same  tendency 
OTcrflows  in  almost  erery  thing  he  writes. 

The  principal  of  his  works,  and  the  only  one  of  a  grave 
and  somewhat  didactic  character,  is  his  Life  of  Hir  William 
Wallace,  the  Scottish  Patriot,  a  work    which  reflects  as 
much  credit  on  his  patriotism,  as  on  his  good  taste,  accu- 
rate research,  and  masterly  handling  of  a  subject,  from  its 
somewhat  worn-out  character,  not  a  little  difficult  to  manage. 
He  edited,  as  we  bare  already  seen,  a  cleyer  compilation,  with 
the  noTcl  and  characteristic  title  of  Whistle-Binkie ;  the  na 
ture  of  which  designation  was  amusingly  described  by  him  i^ 
the  preface.     To  this  excellent  collection  of  songs  and 
poetical  pieces,  humorous    and  sentimental,  Mr.  Carrick 
contributed  several  of  great  merit — such  as   '*  The  Tea 
Party,"  and  "  Mister  Peter  Paterson,"  of  which  we  hare 
already  spoken,  as  constituting  a  social  treat  of  the  highest 
order  :  when  in  the  society  of  his  private  friends,  he  sung 
them  himself.     "  The  Harp  and  the  Haggis,*'  **  the  De*il  o' 
Buchlyvie,"  "  the  Gudeman's  Prophecy,*'  and  "the  Cook's 
Legacy,*'  in  the  same  work,  are  also  by  him,  and  are  rich  in 
the  same  kindly  humour,  somewhat  too  broad  at  times,  in 
which  he  chiefly  excels.  The ' '  Muirland  Cottagers  "  is  a  poem 
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of  his  in  the  flentimental  yein,  full  of  fioeling  and  pathos,  bat 
not  pitched  in  a  high  strain  of  poetry.  HU  tme  rein,  either 
in  prose  or  rerse,  was  the  hnmorons,  and  he  seldom  rose 
abore  mediocrity  when  he  left  it,  which  indeed  was  but 
seldom. 

The  next  publication  with  which  his  name  and  me- 
mory will  long  be  associated,  is  the  First  Series  of  the  Laird 
of  Logan,  of  which  he  was  the  projector  and  editor,  and  the 
principal  contributor.  To  this  admirable  collection  of  Scottish 
and  Highland  anecdotes  and  jeuz  d'esprit,  he  contributed 
the  biographical  sketch  of  the  Laird  of  Logan,  the  hero  and 
patron-name  of  the  work,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  the  anec- 
dotes and  stories  related  of  this  western  worthy,  as  well  as 
those  descriptiye  of  Celtic  manners  and  peculiarities. 
Though  partial  to  the  character  of  the  Gael,  as  exhibiting 
many  generous  and  noble  traits,  we  uniformly  find  in 
his  descriptions,  a  tendency  to  exhibit  it  in  its  more  comic 
peculiarities  and  aspects — a  disposition  which  was  ag- 
grarated  by  his  extensire  access  to  Highland  manners  and 
customs,  while  on  his  business  peregrinations  in  then* 
romantic  country.  He  also  contributed  the  capital  anec- 
dote, **  Pat  the  Pipes  in  the  Pock,"  "  The  Traveller's  Room, " 
an  excellent  sketch,  and  the  "  Bute  Toast,"  which  latter 
was  really  given  by  himself  at  an  agricultural  dinner  in 
Rothesay.  Of  the  peculiar  character  and  merits  of  the 
''  Laird  of  Logan,"  of  which,  as  editor  and  principal  con- 
tributor, he  may  be  said  to  have  been  all  but  the  author — it 
were  idle  now  to  give  an  opinion — ^the  public  voice  having  long 
ago  expressed  its  approbation  in  terms  of  so  unambiguous 
a  etiaracter,  followed  up  by  the  call  for  the  present  enlars:ed 
istnc.    The  grave  and  tiiy  humour  of  Carrick  shines  out  in 
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e?ery  page.  He  seems  to  riot  in  the  abondance  of  his  comic 
resoarces.  and  orerflows  with  a  quiet  exuberance  of  good 
humour,  and  pungent  but  not  offensire  sarcasm,  towards 
all  objects  and  circumstances,  (chiefly  towards  the  unluck  j 
Celts),  which  his  range  of  obserTution,  and  acuteness  of 
perception,  brought  him  into  contact  with.  We  have 
no  doubt  the  work  will  long  remain  a  standard  one  of  its 
kind. 

We  have  already  intimated,  that  he  was  one  of  the 
chief  contributors  to  *'  The  Day,*'  a  daily  literary  paper, 
started  in  Glasgow  in  1832,  and  which  had  a  brief  exist- 
ence of  about  six  months.  Several  of  the  pieces  in  this 
journal  were  of  very  considerable  merit ;  and  two  of  them 
the  production  of  Mr.  Carrick,  deserre  an  especial  notica 
These  were  **  The  Confessions  of  a  Burker,"  and  **  The 
DotU's  Codicil."  The  former  of  these  is  conceived  in  a  dark 
and  powerful  vein  of  description,  and  presses  upon  the  mini 
like  the  heavy  oppression  of  the  night-mare.  It  is  a  vigor- 
ous, though  somewhat  over-wrought  sketch,  and  exhibits  the 
writer  in  rather  a  new  walk  of  composition.  The  Devil's 
Codicil  is  a  piece  of  a  different  kind — rich  in  a  broad 
humour,  and  strong  pencil-dash  of  the  ludicrous,  alternating 
with  a  mock  gravity,  and  a  quiet  sarcasm,  and  pitched  in 
the  author's  usual  half-drolling,  half-serious  manner. 
Amongst  the  latest  of  his  contributions  to  the  press,  were 
some  articles  in  the  Scottish  Monthly  Magazine,  which  were 
entitled,  **  Nights  at  Kilcomrie  Castle,  or  the  Days  of  Queen 
Mary."  They  are  admirable  sketches  of  the  habits  and 
manners  of  the  "  days  of  langsyne"  in  Scotland.  The  cos- 
tumes and  customs  of  society  are  touched  with  the  pencU 
of  the  antiquarian  and  the  artist  -the  dialogue  is  easy  and 
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natural — ^the  characters  well  conceived  and  sustained— and 
the  story  clererl j  managed ;  whilst  there  is  a  rich  abondanoe 
of  drollery  and  broad  humour  floating  oyer  and  enlivening 
the  whole.  We  look  upon  these  articles  as  amongst  the  best 
of  Mr.  Carrick's  free  and  easy  sketches  in  the  story-telling 
line. 

It  is  understood  that  Mr.  Carrick  has  left  a  considerable 
amount  of  manuscript  matter  behind  him,  a  selection  from 
which  would,  we  are  persuaded,  be  an  acceptable  present  to 
the  reading  public.  Some  time  before  bis  death,  **  Tales  of 
the  Bannock  Men,"  were  announced  for  publication ;  and 
from  what  we  know  of  his  peculiar  talents,  we  have  al- 
ways regretted  the  non-appearance  of  this  publication. 
We  have  also  seen  a  manuscript  comedy  by  him,  en- 
titled '*  Logan  House,  or  the  Laird  at  Home,"  of  consider- 
able merit  as  a  dramatic  effort,  and  which,  if  cut  down  into 
three  acts,  would,  in  our  opinion,  succeed  well  as  an  acting 
piece. 

Generally  speaking,  we  may  say  of  this  amiable  and  un- 
fortunate individual,  that  whilst  his  genius  and  talents  wore 
not  of  the  highest  stamp — not  capable  of  extended  effort,  or 
coomianding  range — or  impressed  with  that  image  and 
superscription  on  which  the  seal  of  immortality  is  set^that 
in  his  own  peculiar  walk  of  composition,  as  a  describer  and 
painter  of  the  humorous  phases  of  human  life  and  man^ 
ners,  in  its  most  minute  details,  and  a  skilful  analyser  of 
character,  in  combination  with  an  overflowing  humour  and 
comic  richness  of  expression,  relieved  and  exalted  by  the  fre- 
quent flashes  of  a  delicate  irony,  and  a  pungent  sarcasm- 
few  writers,  who  have  left  so  little  behind  them,  have  sur- 
passed, and  not  many  have  equalled  him. 
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Having  thus  briefly  and  feebly  commemorated  the  Tiriuet. 
and  essayed  to  do  justice  to  the  talents  and  productions  of 
John  Donald  Carrick,  whom  (as  Editor  of  the  First  Series  of 
the  present  work)  we  hare  placed  foremost  of  the  lamented 
trio,  whose  names  appear  at  the  beginning  of  this  sketch,  we 
proceed  to  give  some  account  of  the  second  individual, 
whose  memory  has  left  behind  it  a  long  track  of  radiance, 
like  snn-light  flashing  far  and  wide,  over  dark  masses  of  still 
waters.  Our  task  will  be  a  brief  one ;  for  slender  as  were 
the  materials  for  Mr.  Carrick*s  biography,  those  are  scarco 
more  ample  which  relate  to  the  life  of 

WILLIAM  MOTHERWELL. 

Indeed,  the  events  in  the  life  and  fortunes  of  a  man  of  let- 
ters, are  seldom  of  so  salient  a  character,  or  of  such  a  sti- 
mulating variety,  as  to  form  the  basis  of  a  narrative,  the 
interest  of  which  will  extend  much  beyond  the  circle  of  his 
more  intimate  friends  and  associates. 

Mr.  Motherwell  was  born  in  the  city  of  Glasgow,  on  the 
13th  of  October,  1797.  His  family  came  from  Stirlingshire, 
where  they  resided  for  several  generations,  on  a  small  property 
belonging  to  them,  called  MuirmilL  Early  in  life  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  care  of  an  uncle  in  Paisley.  There  he  received 
the  principal  part  of  a  rather  liberal  education,  and  there  he 
began  the  career  of  a  citizen  of  the  world,  as  an  apprentice 
to  the  profession  of  law.  So  great  was  the  confidence  reposed 
in  him,  that  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-one  he  was  appointed 
Sherifl'-Clerk-Depute  at  Paisley — a  situation  very  respect- 
able, and  of  considerable  responsibility,  though  by  no  means 
lucrative.     In  1828,  he  became  Editor    of  the  Paisley  Ad- 
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fwrtiser,  a  Journal  whereia  he  zealously  advocated  Tory  po« 
litics,  to  which  he  had  long  previously  shown  his  attachment. 
During  the  same  year,  he  conducted  the  Paisley  Magazine 
— a  periodical  of  local  as  well  as  general  interest,  and  which 
contained  many  papers  of  a  rare  and  curious  character. 
In  1829,  he  resigned  the  office  of  Sheriff- Clerk  Depute,  and 
applied  himself  ezclusiyely  to  the  management  of  the  news- 
paper, and  to  literary  pursuits. 

In  the  beginning  of  1830,  he  appeared  on  a  more  im- 
portant  theatre,  and  in  a  more  conspicuous  character.  He 
was  engaged  as  Editor  of  the  Glasgow  Courier — a  journal 
of  long  standing,  of  respectable  circulation,  and  of  the 
Ultra- Tory  school  of  politics.  Mr.  Motherwell  conducted 
this  newspaper  with  great  ability,  and  fully  sustaine(?  If  he 
did  not  at  times  outgo,  its  extreme  opinions.  From  the  time 
of  his  accepting  this  very  responsible  situation,  to  the  day 
of  his  death—  a  period  of  five  eventful  and  troubled  years — 
during  which  the  fever  of  party  politics  raged  with  peculiar 
virulence  in  the  veins  of  society,  it  is  universally  conceded, 
by  those  who  were  opposed  to  his  political  opinions,  as  well 
as  by  the  members  of  his  own  party,  that  he  sustained  his 
views  with  singular  ability  and  indomitable  firmness  ;  and 
if,  at  times,  with  a  boldness  and  rough  energy,  both  rash  and 
unwise,  the  obrious  sincerity  and  personal  feeling  of  the  writer 
elevated  him  far  above  the  suspicion  of  being  actuated  by 
vulgar  or  mercenary  motives.  Motherwell  was  of  small 
stature,  but  very  stout  and  muscular  in  body — accom- 
panied, however,  with  a  large  head,  and  a  short  thick  neok 
\nd  throat— the  precise  character  of  physical  structure  the 
most  liable  to  the  fatal  access  of  the  apoplectic  stroke. 
Accompanied  by  a  literary  friend,  on  the  first  of  Novenher 
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1835,  he  had  been  dining  in  the  country,  aboat  a  couple  of 
miles  from  Glasgow,  and,  on  his  return  home,  feeling  indis- 
posed, he  went  to  bed.  In  a  few  hours  thereafter  he  awakened, 
and  compluned  of  pain  in  the  head,  which  increased  fo  mucb 
as  to  render  him  speechless.  Medical  assistance  was  speed* 
il J  obtained ;  but,  alas !  it  was  of  no  avail — the  blow  wai 
struck,  and  the  curtain  had  finally  fallen  over  the  life  and 
fortunes  of  William  Motherwell. — One  universal  feeling  of 
regret  and  sympathy  seemed  to  extend  over  society, 
when  the  sudden  and  premature  decease  of  this  accomplish- 
ed poet,  and  elegant  writer,  became  known.  His  funeral 
was  attended  by  a  large  body  of  the  citizens,  by  the  most 
fminent  of  the  learned  and  literary  professions,  and  by  per- 
sons of  all  shades  of  political  opinion.  He  was  interred  in 
the  Necropolis  of  Glasgow,  not  far  from  the  resting-place 
of  his  fast  friend,  Mr.  Andrew  Henderson  ;  and  the  writer 
of  this  brief  memoir  will  long  remember  the  feelings  of  deep 
regret  with  which  he  beheld  the  long  procession  of  mourners 
winding  its  way  up  the  steep  ascents  of  that  romantic  place 
of  graves,  with  the  mortal  remains  of  his  private  and  liter- 
ary friend,  although  firm  political  opponent. 

For  the  information  of  such  of  our  readers  as  are  not  ac 
quainted  with  the  locality,  we  may  mention,  that  the  place 
of  his  sepulture  is  well  fitted  for  the  grave  of  a  poet.  It  b 
a  small  piece  of  level  ground,  above  which  bold  masses  of 
rock,  crowned  with  trees  and  shrubs  of  various  kinds,  as* 
cond  to  a  considerable  height;  and  below,  the  broken 
ground,  richly  wooded,  and  bristling  with  monumental  co- 
lumns and  other  erections,  slopes  beautifully  down  to  the 
banks  of  a  small  lake  or  dam,  termfaiated  by  a  weir,  over 
which  its  waters  foam  and  fret  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 
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We  hope,  ere  long,  that  some  memorial  of  our  gifted 
friend  will  rise  amid  these  congenial  shades  (where  some  of 
the  best  dost  in  Glasgow  now  reposes),  to  refresh  the  eye  of 
friendship,  and  tell  the  wandering  stranger  of  "  the  inhabi- 
tant who  sleeps  below.*' 

In  the  year  1827,  whilst  at  Paisley,  he  published  his 
"  l^nstrelsy,  Ancient  and  Modern** — a  work  which  raised  him 
at  once  to  a  high  rank  as  a  literary  antiquarian.  The  intro- 
duction, a  long  and  singularly  interesting  document,  exhibits 
the  writer's  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  the 
ballad  and  romantic  literature  of  Scotland — and  independent 
of  its  merits  as  a  historical  and  critical  disquisition,  is  in  it- 
self a  piece  of  chaste  and  elegant  composition,  and  vigorous 
writing.  Soon  after  that  he  became  Editor  of  the  Paisley  Ma- 
gazine, and  contributed  some  of  the  sweetest  effusions  of  his 
muse  to  enrich  its  pages — effusions  which  now  began  to  in- 
terest and  concentrate  the  public  attention,  until,  in  1832,  a 
volume  of  his  poems  was  published  by  Mr.  David  Robertson, 
Glasgow,  which  fully  established  his  reputation  as  one  of  the 
sweet  singers  of  his  native  land.  A  few  months  previous  to 
the  publication  of  his  poems,  another  proof  of  the  fertile 
versatility  of  his  genius  was  afforded  in  an  elaborate  and 
able  preface,  which  he  contributed,  to  enrich  a  collection 
of  Scottish  Proverbs  by  his  friend  Mr.  Andrew  Henderson. 
In  this  essay,  Motherwell  exhibited  a  profound  acquaint- 
ance with  the  proverbial  antiquities  of  Scotland,  and  a  fine 
and  delicate  tact  in  the  management  of  a  somewhat  difficult 
subject.  The  style  is  equally  elegant  and  vigorous,  and 
shows  him  a  master  of  prose,  as  of  poetic  composition. 
In  1836,  an  edition  of  the  works  of  Robert  Bums,  in  five 
volomes.  was  published,  edited  by  hin,  In  conjunction  with 
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the  Ettrick  Shepherd.  A  considerable  part  of  the  life,  with 
a  large  amount  of  notes,  critical  and  illostratiye,  were  sap* 
plied  by  Motherwell,  with  his  usual  ability  and  copious 
knowledge  of  his  subject :  but  literary  partnerships  are  seU 
dom  very  fortunate  in  their  consequences,  and  this  was  not 
fated  to  be  an  especial  example  of  a  contrary  result. 

Mr.  Motherwell  was  also  a  considerable  contributor  to 
the  literary  periodical — "  The  Day*'— of  which  due  mention 
has  already  been  made,  and  which,  for  some  time,  command- 
ed a  brilliant  range  of  western  talent.  His  memoirs  of 
Bailie  Pimie  formed  one  of  the  most  amusing  and  masterly 
papers  in  that  journal.  It  is  understood  he  left  behind  a 
considerable  amount  of  manuscript;  and,  amongst  other 
matter,  a  work  embodying  the  wild  legends  of  the  ancient 
northern  nations — a  department  of  antiquarian  research  to 
which  he  was  much  devoted.*  It  is  to  be  hoped,  that  a  se- 
lection at  least  from  these  manuscripts  will  be  laid  before 
the  public,  as  an  act  of  justice  to  bis  memory. 

Of  Motherwell  as  a  poet,  it  may  be  obserred  generally, 
that  his  muse  does  not  seem  to  us  to  have  been  indued 
with  the  sustained  energy  and  rigour  requisite  for  keeping 
long  on  the  wing.  The  flight  is  steady,  continuous,  and 
graceful;  but  the  ascent  is  seldom  high,  or  the  range  and 
vision  long  and  commanding.  Clear,  sweet,  and  at  times 
full  of  a  thrilling  pathos,  are  the  notes,  and  soft,  low,  and 
mournful  as  the  autumn  wind  amid  the  dying  leaves  of 
the  forest,  are  the  cadences  of  his  Doric  pipe,  when  he  dips 
the  wings  of  his  imagination  In  the  pathetic  or  kindling 
memories  of  the  past,   or  pranks  his  muse  out    in    the 


•  A  portion  of  this,  tmder  the  title  of  •*  The  Doomed  Nine,  or  the 
Langbein  Bitern,"  appeared  In  the  Paisley  Magazine,  pp.  60  and  846. 
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ipirb  and  expression  of  the  olden  time ;  as  in  '*  The  Solemn 
Song  of  a  Righteous  Heart/'— or  in  those  wild  sweet  poems, 
••  A  Solemn  Conceit,"  "  A  Monodjr,*'  "  The  Bloom  hath 
left  thy  cheek,  Mary,*'  &c.  Of  "Jeanie  Morrison/' 
*'  Wearie's  WeU,"and  "  My  Heid  is  like  to  rend,  WilUe," 
it  were  idle  now  to  speak ;  they  are  amongst  the  most  pa- 
thetic eflfosions  of  the  Scottish  mnse— >fiill  of  a  soft  yolup. 
toons  tenderness  of  feeling,  and  steeped  in  a  rich  tissne  of 
warm  poetical  colouring,  like  a  transparent  reil  oyer  a  weep- 
ing beanty.  In  another  style  of  poetical  composition,  Mo- 
therwell has  rarely  been  excelled — the  sentimental  and 
graceful  vera  de  ioeieiS,  Of  such  are  "  Love's  Diet,"  **  Could 
love  impart,"  &o.  In  a  light  airiness,  and  graceful  flexibility 
of  language,  and  in  a  pointed  but  not  harsh  brevity  of  dic- 
tion, in  umson  with  a  certain  gaiety  and  feminine  elegance  of 
thought,  they  appear  to  us  to  be  perfect  of  their  kind. 

In  mixed  society,  Motherwell  was  rather  reserved,  but 
appeared  to  enjoy  internally  "  the  feast  of  reason  and  the 
flow  of  soul,"  amongst  his  intimate  friends  and  associate^ 
who  were  but  few  in  number.  Amongst  these,  the  principal, 
as  we  have  noticed  in  our  memoranda  of  Carrick,  were 
that  gentleman  and  Andrew  Henderson.  Opposite  as  in 
most  respects  were  the  characters  and  pursuits  of  these 
three  individuals,  a  certain  community  of  taste  and  feeling 
formed  a  bond  of  union  amongst  them :  and  it  was  rather 
amnsing  to  observe,  how  their  comparatively  neutraliz- 
ing qualities  dovetailed  so  naturally  and  finely  into  each 
other,  as  to  form  a  harmonious  concord.  The  constitu- 
tional reserve  and  silent  habits  of  Motherwell — the  quiet 
drollery  and  sly  humour  of  Carrick—with  the  irritable 
and  somewhat  explosive  abruptness  of  Henderson,  formed 
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a  melange,  so  happily  constituted,  and  so  bizarre  fre- 
quently in  its  results,  that  those  who  had  access  to  their 
frequent  symposia,  will  long  remember  the  richness  of  the 
cordial  and  original  compound.  There  was  a  depth  of  cha- 
racter, howeyer,  in  Motherwell,  which  placed  him  naturally 
at  the  head  of  this  firm  fellewship ;  and  though  apparently 
the  least  motive  of  the  party,  his  opinions  on  most  points, 
with  his  tastes  and  wishes,  wore  generally  a  law  to  the 
others. 


Wo  have,  lastly,  to  do  justice  to  the  memory  of 

ANDREW  HENDERSON, 

not  the  least  remarkable  member  of    this    literary  and 
*'couthie"  coterie. 

Mr.  Henderson  was  born  at  Cleish,  near  Kinross,  in  1783. 
His  father  was  for  many  years  gardener  to  the  Lord  Chief 
Commissioner  Adam,  at  Blair- Adam,  in  Fifeshire  ;  and  ap- 
pears to  have  destined  his  son  to  the  same  primitive  profes- 
sion, to  which  he  was  bound  apprentice,  when  at  the  age  of 
thirteen,  to  his  brother  Thomas,  then  gardener  to  General 
Scott  of  Bellevue,  Edinburgh.  After  his  apprenticeship 
was  expired,  he  removed  into  the  service  of  the  Earl  of 
Kinnoul's  gardener,  at  Dupplin,  where  he  remained  a  year, 
and  afterwards  migrated  to  the  Earl  of  Hopetoun*s  gardens 
for  several  months.  His  constitution,  however,  appears  not 
to  have  been  strong  enough  to  withstand  the  severities  of 
so  much  out-of-door  exposure,  and  he  resolved  to  abandon 
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the  craft  of  old  Adam  for  erer.  A  brother  of  his  was  settled 
ia  Paisley  as  a  clothier,  and  through  his  influence  he  obtain- 
ed a  situation  for  him  in  a  manufacturing  house  there,  in 
which  he  continued,  till  the  bankruptcy  of  his  employers, 
about  a  year  afterwards,  threw  him  out  of  employment. 
About  this  period,  the  germ  of  his  talents  as  an  artist  began 
to  derelope  itself,  and  he  now  attended  a  drawing  school,  to 
methodize  and  give  form  and  pressure  to  those  peculiar 
artistical  tastes  and  capacities  which  had  long  been  ferment* 
ing  in  hb  mind.  After  some  brief  period  of  business  inaction, 
he  obtained  the  situation  of  foreman  in  the  respectable  house 
of  Hepburn  and  Watt,  then  of  Paisley,  where  he  continued 
for  four  or  five  years.  But  his  love  for  the  pictorial  art, 
to  which  for  some  years  he  had  devoted  his  leisure  hours, 
had  now  become  the  ruling  passion ;  and,  in  March  1809 
he  repaired  to  London,  to  complete  his  education  as  an  artist, 
by  a  sedulous  attendance  at  the  Royal  Academy,  where  he 
continued  for  three  or  four  years.  Having  now  devoted 
himself  to  the  laborious  profession  of  an  artist,  he  maintain- 
ed himself  partly  by  the  sale  of  some  of  his  pieces,  but  was 
mainly  indebted  for  the  means  of  subsistence,  whilst  in  Loq. 
don,  to  the  generous  liberality  of  a  brother.  Mr.  Hender- 
son's  talents,  as  an  artist,  were  chiefly  devoted  to  portrait 
painting,  in  which,  for  many  years  after  his  settlement  io 
Glasgow,  which  took  place  in  1813,  he  attained  consider- 
able local  celebrity. 

There  is  a  freedom  and  spirit,  with  a  breadth  and  yigoui 
of  colouring  in  his  portraits,  particularly  in  his  earlier 
productions,  which  declare  him  to  have  been  an  artist  of 
Qo  common  rank.  Latterly,  owing  to  his  eyesight  be- 
eonung  impaired,  his  portraits  rather  declined  in  reputa- 
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tion — the  colouring  being  inferior  to  those  of  an  earlier 
period. 

Wc  have  already  had  occasion  to  notice  some  of  the  pe- 
culiarities of  Mr.  Henderson's  character.  Eccentric  he  was 
undoubtedly,  and  of  a  temperament  not  a  little  uncertain  and 
Gery — so  that  it  required  not  seldom  the  indulgence  and 
forbearance  of  his  friends,  to  make  allowance  for  the  curious 
whims  and  startling  humours  with  which  at  times  he  assail- 
ed them.  Yet  few  men  had  more  attached  friends,  or  re* 
tained  his  older  friendships  with  a  more  firm  and  genial 
grasp,  or  died  more  sincerely  regretted. 

Henderson  cannot  be  properly  considered  as  a  literary 
character— his  only  publication  being  the  excellent  collection 
of  Scottish  Proverbs,  published  in  1832,  to  which  Motherwell, 
his  attached  friend,  contributed  the  admirable  introduction 
to  which  we  have  already  alluded.  His  claim  to  rank 
as  one  of  the  distinguished  trio — of  Carrick,  Motherwell, 
and  Henderson — rests  upon  the  marked  originality  of  his 
character,  and  the  eccentric  but  overpowering  eloquence  of 
his  language,  when  he  was  fairly  kindled  into  opposition. 
At  such  times,  his  rich  command  of  the  broad  and  vigorous 
dialect  of  his  native  tongue,  in  which  he  excelled  all  men 
we  have  ever  met,  seemed  to  endow  him  with  a  nervous  elo- 
quence, and  a  copious  energy  of  language,  which  descended 
like  a  hurricane  on  the  head  of  the  hapless  wight  who  had 
unwittingly  brought  him  out.  No  man  could  listen  to  him 
at  such  times,  without  feeling  that  he  was  no  ordinary  per- 
son. In  general,  his  conversation  partook  of  the  startling 
originality,  and  the  Impetuous  eccentricity  of  his  character, 
and  was  richly  seasoned  with  broad  humour  and  sarcastic 
point.  It  was  his  ciutom  to  sit  for  some  time  silent  in  gene- 
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ral  society,  until  something  was  adfanced  which  touched 
upon  any  of  his  faTonrite  views ;  and  if  by  chance  he  was  in 
company  with  a  pretended  amateor,  or  a  particolarly  affect- 
ed person,  it  was  amusing  to  obserTe  how  he  would  sit 
**  nursing  his  wrath,'*  until  the  storm  would  collect,  and 
burst  forth  in  an  absolute  tornado  of  withering  inrectiye, 
or  torrent  of  burning  sarcasm.  He  had  a  strong  dislike  to 
the  Celtic  race ;  and  nothing  could  ipore  effectually  stir  up 
his  bile,  than  for  any  one  to  hold  forth  in  their  praise  in  his 
presence.  Many  amusing  scenes  took  place  in  consequence 
of  this  rich  peculiarity  in  his  character.  He  was  also  a 
stout  defender  of  the  state  of  single  blessedness,  and  used 
to  declare,  that  "  he  thanked  God,  that  when  he  put  on  his 
kat,  it  coTered  his  whole  family." 

Mr.  Henderson  in  person  was  large,  and  rather  ungainly 
and  awkward,  which,  added  to  a  shrill,  sharp  Tolce,  height- 
ened the  effect  of  liis  eccentric  habits,  and  original 
powers  of  conyersation.  When  at  the  Royal  Academy,  and 
comparatiTely  raw  and  timid,  he  sometimes  excited  the  ri- 
dicule of  his  fellow-students.  Amongst  the  rest,  one  impu- 
dent fellow,  presuming  on  his  apparent  softness,  teased  him 
frequently  with  his  impertinence,  and,  on  one  occasion,  pro- 
ceeded so  far  as  to  drop  his  saliva  on  a  picture  he  was  en- 
gaged in.  Without  saying  a  word,  Henderson  felled  the 
offender  to  the  ground  with  a  single  blow,  and  then  quietly 
resumed  his  labours.  This  master  stroke  relieved  him  from 
all  further  annoyance  from  his  companions.     To  the  deep 

regret  of  his  friends,  and  of  a  large  circle  of  the  pubhc 

admirers  of  his  talents  and  character — ^this  warm-hearted 
and  genuine  Scotsman  was  attacked  with  apoplexy,  on  the 
9tb  of  April,  1835,  and  expired  after  a  few  hours'  illness. 
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He  waa  interred  in  the  Necropolis,  as  we  hare  already  no- 
ticed, near  the  spot  where  the  remains  of  his  friend  Mother- 
well were  deposited  only  six  months  afterwards.  Carrick 
lies  in  the  High  Church  burying-ground,  in  the  near  neigh- 
bourhood. So  that  these  three  fast  friends,  who  liyed  long 
united  in  their  liyes,  may  be  said  not  to  have  been  dirided 
in  their  deaths.  Peace  to  their  manes  is  all  we  shall  add. 
To  talents  of  no  common  order,  they  added  the  kindly  af- 
fections, and  the  sincerity  and  truth  of  warm-hearted  men. 
More  genuine  Scotsmen,  in  their  tastes,  habits,  and  feelings, 
sleep  not  in  the  lap  of  their  native  land. 
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WHAT  IS  AND  WHAT  IS  NOT  IN 

A  NAME. 


It  appears  to  have  been  almost  a 'general  practice,  in 
collecting  the  jests  or  **  notable  sayings"  which  have 
become  current  in  a  nation,  to  ascribe  the  merit  of  such 
sayings  to  some  personage,  real  or  fictitious,  who  is 
supposed  to  have  distinguished  himself  for  his  ready 
wit,  racy  humour,  and  fertile  imagination;  and  this 
personage,  by  having  all  the  good  things  attributed  to 
him — whose  authors  were  either  unknown,  or,  from 
political  or  other  reasons,  were  desirous  of  being  so— , 
becomes,  in  time,  to  be  regarded  as  the  national  Jester, 
aj;id,  in  consequence,  highly  useful  in  countries  where 
freedom  of  speech  is  unknown,  as  a  vehicle  for  the  ex-' 
posure  and  correction  of  public  abuses.  To  such  pur- 
poses was  the  statue  of  Pasquin  at  Rome,  for  a  long 
time,  applied  ;  and  to  such  objects  we  may,  in  a  great 
measure,  assign  the  origin  of  the  Turkish  jest-book 
(Mendkibi  Nasir-ed  din  Khufah)^  where,  under  the  as- 
sumed name  of"  Khojah,"  the  hypocrisy  and  venality 
of  the  Turkish  Mollahs  and  judges  are  exposed  to  the 
ridicule  they  deserved.  The  Chinese  have  also  works 
of  a  siyiilar  nature,  over  which  they  can  relax  their 
features,  and  indulge  with  impunity  in  a  smile  at  the 
inperstition  and  knavery  of  their  Bonzes — the  follies 
of  their  great  men — and  the  inflated  consequence  of 
tboM  ftately  but  subtile  officials,  who  wield  tb«  des- 
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tiDies  of  the  C!clestial  Empire.  In  Germany,  the 
laughable  conceits  of  Howelglas  serve  to  soothe  the 
morose  temperament  of  perhaps  the  most  talented  and 
oppressed  people  in  Europe.  In  ^^  free  and  merry 
England/'  however,  the  case  is  different ;  though  she 
has,  like  others,  her  national  Jester  in  the  redoubtable 
Joe  Miller,  yet  it  was  for  no  such  purposes  as  those 
we  have  mentioned,  that  he  was  brought  into  notice. 
There  are  few  general  readers,  wo  believe,  who  aro  not 
aware  that  this  far-famed  individual  was  by  no  means 
that  facetious  personage  which  a  perusal  of  the  number- 
less jokes  that  pass  under  his  name,  would  lead  us  to 
infbr.  On  the  contrary,  the  character  of  poor  Joe,  to 
make  use  of  rather  an  antiquated  phrase,  was  that  of  a 
regular  dreary-head — of  a  duU,  silent,  saturnine  dis- 
position, with  a  grim,  mirth-scaring  countenance,  as 
solemn  and  devoid  of  intelligence  as  an  unlettered 
grave-stone.  The  idea  of  making  such  a  kill-joy  figure 
the  principal  interlocutor  in  a  book  of  jests,  may  with 
much  propriety  be  considered  as  one  of  the  most  amus- 
ing conceits  in  the  whole  collection.  The  pungency 
of  the  joke  when  first  started,  tickled  the  fancy  of  the 
mischievous  wags  by  whom  he  was  surrounded ;  and 
they  soon  wrote  the  inoffensive  object  of  their  satire 
into  a  degree  of  reputation  which  they  failed  to  obtain 
for  themselves. 

In  the  title  which  we  have  placed  in  front  of  the  pre- 
sent little  volume,  we  deal  more  candidly  with  the 
public,  in  so  far  as  it  is  actually  that  which  distin- 
g-uished  a  man,  who,  though  a  stranger  to  the  rehne- 
(uents  of  a  classical  education,  was  yet  possessed  of  a 
mind  richly  endowed  by  nature  with  a  shrewd  discri. 
mination  of  human  character,  an  innate  perception  of 
the  ridiculous,  united  to  a  fund  of  rich  humour,  and  a 
quickness  in  repartee  which  we  believe  have  rarely 
been  excelled.     While  at  the  outset,  the  sombre  Joe 
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afforded  amuflement  to  his  contemporaries  in  London, 
by  tho  contrast  which  his  real  and  well  known  character 
afforded,  to  the  splendour  of  that  meretricious  one 
which  had  been  engrafted  upon  him  by  the  waggery  of 
his  companions, — the  gifted  Scot  was  acknowledged  in 
the  convivial  circles  of  his  countrymen,  as  really  pos- 
sessing those  laugh-exciting  qualities  which  had  been 
attributed  in  ridicule  to  his  rather  questionable  proto- 
type. Though  many  of  the  jests  of  the  ready-witted 
Laird  are  current  all  over  the  country,  yet  we  believe 
the  knowledge  of  the  particulars  connected  with  his 
personal  history  are  in  a  great  measure  confined  to  his 
native  county.  We  shall  therefore,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  curious  among  our  readers,  give  the  following  brief 
notice  respecting  him,  which  we  have  obtained  from 
the  most  authentic  sources  of  information. 

Hugh  Logan,  of  Logan,  was  lineally  descended 
from  the  ancient  and  once  powerful  Barons  of  Restal- 
rig,  whose  wide-spread  domains  were  forfeited  in  the 
reign  of  James  YI.  in  consequence  of  the  share  which 
the  last  Baron  was  supposed  to  have  had  in  the  Gowrie 
conspiracy.  In  the  year  1660,  Sir  Robert  Logan,  a 
grandson  of  ihe  fore-mentioned  Baron,  effected  a  pur- 
chase of  a  large  portion  of  the  barony  of  Cumnock,  to 
which  he  gave  the  family  name ;— this  extensive  and 
valuable  property  descended  through  a  line  of  respec  t- 
able  ancestry,  to  the  subject  of  our  present  notice,  who 
was  bom  at  Logan  House  in  1739. 

From  his  earliest  years,  Hugh  Logan  was  of  a  quick, 
volatile,  and  somewhat  irritable  disposition  •  and  al- 
though every  facility  was  afforded  him  for  acquiring 
that  education  becoming  bis  rank  in  society,  yet  either 
from  his  unmanageable  temper,  or  the  lyant  of  a  proper 
•vftem  of  dbcipline  on  the  part  of  his  teachers,  it  was 
found  impossible  to  obtain  even  the  slightest  degree  of 
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application  to  his  academical  exercises.  While  his  boy. 
ish  years  were  passing  away  in  this  unprofitable  manner, 
being  the  youngest  of  three  sons,  his  father  frequently 
urged  him  to  adopt  some  useful  profession.  On  these 
occasions,  his  imiform  answer  was,  **  I've  made  up  my 
mind,  Laird,  to  follow  nae  trade  but  your  ain."  '*  Weel, 
weel,  Hughie,"  the  good-natured  old  gentleman  would 
say,  "  I  was  the  youngest  o'  three  mysel;"  and  strange 
as  it  may  appear,  the  coincidence  was  realised — his 
elder  brothers  both  died  in  early  life — and  on  the  de- 
cease of  his  father,  which  took  place  soon  after,  Hugh 
succeeded  to  the  estate  under  the  control  of  tutors  or 
guardians,  who  do  not  appear  to  have  been  more  sue* 
cessful  in  forwarding  his  instruction,  than  those  who 
had  formerly  been  entrusted  with  it ;  for  although  he 
was  sent  to  Edinburgh  for  the  purpose  of  repairing 
the  defects  which  his  own  aversion  to  study  and  the  in- 
dulgence of  his  father,  had  occasioned  in  bis  education  ; 
yet  he  returned  to  his  country  pursuits  with  literary  ac- 
quirements scarcely  superior,  if  even  equal,  to  those  of 
the  meanest  hind  upon  his  estate.  Though  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  young  Laird's  mind  had  been  thus  neglect- 
ed, it  was  not  so  with  those  external  qualities  which 
l.e  possessed.  In  all  field  sports  he  was  considered  an 
adept,  while  in  doing  the  honours  of  the  table,  he  was 
acknowledged  to  have  been  almost  without  a  rival ;  and 
such  was  his  natural  quicki.essand  ingenuity,  that  when 
the  errors  of  his  education  chanced  to  make  their  appear- 
ance, few  of  his  companions  would  venture  to  notice 
them,  as  they  welJ  knew  he  would  either  turn  the  laugh 
in  his  favour,  by  some  humorous  palliation  of  his  igno- 
rance, or  render  them  ridiculous  by  making  them  the 
butts  of  his  wit  for  the  time  being,  a  distinction  seldon 
considered  as  very  enviable.  There  is  one  well-known 
anecdote  which,  as  it  illustrates  this  part  of  his  character, 
our  readers  may  perhaps  excuse  our  noticing.     Logan 
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had  occasion  one  day  to  write  a  letter  in  presence  of  a 
school  companion,  who,  on  looking  over  it,  expressed 
his  surprise  at  the  singularity  of  the  orthography. 
^^  It  is  strange,  Logan,''  said  he,  ^^  that  you  cannot 
manage  to  spell  even  the  shortest  word  correctly." 

Spell  I"  cried  the  Laird,  with  a  look  of  well-feigned 
pettishness,  *^  man,  what  are  you  haverin*  about  ?  look 
at  that  I**  holding  up  the  stump  of  a  quill  to  him ; 
^^  would  ony  man  that  kens  ony  thing  about  spelling 
ever  attempt  to  spell  wi'  a  pen  like  that  ?**  This  anec- 
dote is  generally,  though  erroneously,  ascribed  to  the 
late  eccentric  Laird  of  M^Nab. 

As  another  instance  of  the  archness  peculiar  to  our 
uneducated  wit,  we  may  mention  the  following.  The 
plantations  of  Coihfield  having  been  much  injured  by 
the  wanton  depredations  of  some  evil-disposed  vagrants, 
Mr.  Montgomerie,  the  proprietor,  brought  the  case  be- 
fore a  meeting  of  the  Justices,  of  which  Sir  Andrew 
Ferguson  and  the  Laird  of  Logan  formed  part.  On 
investigating  the  case,  it  appeared  that  the  damage  had 
been  the  work  of  children,  and  in  consequence  the 
complainer  could  obtain  little  or  no  redress.  Sir  Andrew, 
feeling  the  hardship  of  the  case,  and  by  way  of  sooth- 
ing a  brother  proprietor,  observed  with  some  warmth, 
that  he  would  have  a  bill  brought  into  Parliament,  for 
making  parents  liable  for  the  misdeeds  of  their  children, 
and  constituting  such  offences  as  the  above  felony  in 
law.  At  this  declaration,  Logan  broke  out  into  a  loud 
laugh ;  and  being  asked  the  cause  of  his  merriment, 
replied,  '*  Sir  Andrew,  when  your  bill  is  made  law, 
we  shall  soon  have  few  old  lairds  among  us.** 
*^  Why  ?^*  demanded  the  other.  ^^  Because,"  said  the 
wit,  ^^  their  eldest  sons  will  only  require  to  cut  their 
neighbours' young  plants  to  become  lairds  themselves." 

It  is  a  trite  saying,  that  a  wit  would  rather  lose  his 
friend  than  his  joke;  and  Logan,  it   must  be  allowed, 
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formed  no  exception  to  the  truth  of  the  maxim.  Aii 
an  instance  of  the  degree  of  liberty  in  which^  when  oc- 
casions offered,  he  indulged  towards  his  friends,  we 
may  be  excused  in  giving  the  following.  One  time, 
being  in  Kilmarnock  during  *^  Dudsday  fair,"  his  but- 
ton  was  rather  unceremoniously  laid  hold  of  by  a  coun- 
try squire,  who  insisted  on  his  giving  him  the  benefit 
of  his  advice  in  selecting  a  suitable  present  for  his  wife, 
Logan  begged  to  be  excused — the  other  entreated, 
stating,  that  he  had  already  bought  her  so  many  nick- 
nacks,  that  he  could  not  think  of  any  thing  new  that 
would  be  at  all  suitable ;  and,  added  he,  with  a  sort  of 
hen-pecked  expression  of  countenance,  *^  Between  you 
and  me.  Laird,  I  dare  not  go  home  on  a  day  like  this 
without  something."  "Oh  ho  I  "  cries  Logan,  '*  if 
that  be  the  case,  I  will  soon  find  you  a  suitable  pre- 
sent ;"  and  taking  him  in  his  turn  by  the  button,  led 
the  squire  into  a  jeweller's  shop  near  the  spot.  *'  Here," 
said  the  wit,  addressing  the  dealer  in  trinkets,  "  is  a 
friend  of  mine,  who  tells  me  his  wife  wears  the  breeks; 
so  you  will  just  show  him  some  of  the  most  elegant 
knee-buckles  you  have."  "  Now,"  said  he,  turning  to 
the  astonished  and  abashed  simpleton, "if  you  do  not 
take  home  a  suitable  present,  it*s  your  own  fault;"  so 
sayitig,  he  turned  on  his  heel,  and  left  the  two  to  com- 
plete  a  bargain,  or  not,  as  they  might  feel  disposed. 

The  companions  of  Logan,  in  so  far  as  regarded  birth 
and  extent  of  property,  were  of  the  first  standing  in 
the  country.  With  men  of  literary  pursuits  we  do  not 
find  that  he  was  much  in  the  habit  of  associating.  At 
Professor  Hunter's,  where  he  remained  some  time,  iu 
the  vain  hope  of  supplying  the  deficiencies  of  his  edu- 
cation,  he  would  no  doubt  meet  occasionally  with  the 
literati  of  Edinburgh.  It  appears,  however,  that  dur- 
ing his  brief  sojourn  under  the  roof  of  the  Greek  Pro- 
fessor, his  almost  constant  companions  were  Montgo- 
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merie  of  Coilsfield  and  Hamilton  of  Sundrum,  who,  we 
oelieve,  were  also  under  the  charge  of  the  same  gentle- 
man. In  after  life,  it  would  seem  that  hifi  visits  to  the 
metropollF  were  not  unfrequent ;  and  on  these  occasions, 
he  is  reported  to  have  entered  with  reckless  prodigality 
into  all  the  expensive  follies  of  the  day,  which,  along 
with  serious  losses  sustained  by  his  connection  with  the 
Ayr  Bank,  had  the  effect  of  materially  impairing  his 
fortune-  In  177 1^  during  one  of  those  excursions,  he 
met  ataconyiTial  party  with  the  celebrated  Foote,  who 
at  that  time  was  manager  of  the  Edinburgh  theatre. 
This  meeting  is  said  to  have  been  preconcerted  by 
Manle  of  Panmure,  Dundas,  McQueen,  and  others,  his 
boon  companions,  for  the  purpose  of  eliciting  some 
amusement  from  the  collision  of  the  English  Aristo- 
phanes with  their  shrewd  but  unlettered  countryman. 
That  those  in  the  secret  enjoyed  from  the  presence  of 
two  such  choice  spirits  an  intellectual  treat  of  the  highest 
order  we  have  not  the  least  doubt,  although,  from  the 
imperfect  manner  in  which  the  two  understood  each 
other,  the  wit  that  frequently  convulsed  the  rest  of  the 
party,  must  have  been  to  themselves  in  a  g^eat  measure 
obscure ;  the  punning  of  Foote,  from  his  pronuncia- 
tion, being  lost  to  Logan,  while  Logan* s  broad  Ayr. 
shire  dialect  was  in  its  turn  often  equally  unintelligible 
to  Foote,  who  had  been  but  a  very  short  time  in  Scot- 
land. On  this  ooeasion,  the  latter  seemed  in  one  of 
his  happiest  moods,  and  during  the  evening  quite  elec- 
trified the  company  with  his  wit,  mimicry,  and  ludicrous 
tales  of  the  marvellous.  Logan,  as  his  friends  expected, 
appeared  astonished  at  the  powers  of  the  stranger,  and 
f^uentiy  expressed  doubts  respecting  the  wonders  he 
related,  having  two  or  three  times  demanded  a  reason 
for  some  of  his  statements.  Foote,  either  wishing  not 
to  understand  him,  or  to  pun  on  the  manner  the  Laird 
pronounced  the  word  reason,  put  his  hand  in  one  of 
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bis  waistcoat  pockets,  which  were  then  more  capacious 
than  they  are  now,  and  presented  him  with  a  raisin, 
asking  him  at  the  same  time,  if  that  was  what  he  wanted. 
"  Od,  man,"  said  Logan,  ''ye  hae  a  lang  head  on  your 
shouthers,  but  I  wad  have  had  a  better  opinion  o*  its 
usefulness  if  it  saved  you  the  trouble  of  carrying  your 
wit  in  your  waistcoat  pouch." 

We  regret,  that,  after  the  most  careful  research,  we 
have  been  able  to  glean  so  few  particulars  of  this  inter- 
esting symposium.  That  the  riyal  wits  parted  with  a 
mutual  respect  for  the  convivial  powers  of  each  other, 
there  cannot  be  a  doubt — the  meeting  of  two  men  so 
gifted  by  nature  for  setting  ^'  the  table  in  a  roar,"  being 
a  circumstance  of  no  common  occurrence.  That  Foote 
had  many  advantages  over  the  uneducated  Scot,  we 
readily  admit — the  former  having  reached  the  mature 
ago  of  fifty,  while  the  latter  was  still  in  his  thirty-second 
year; — a  considerable  part  of  half  a  century  had  been 
spent  by  Foote  amidst  the  applause  of  crowded  theatres, 
which  gave  him  a  confidence  in  his  own  powers,  which 
the  other  had  no  opportunity  of  acquiring.  Besides 
his  literary  attainments,  Foote  was  considered  without 
a  rival  in  the  art  of  giving  comic  efibct  to  the  ridiculous 
pictures  which  his  fertile  imagination  portrayed ;  and 
having  his  taste  corrected  by  arduous  study  and  severe 
training  among  critical  friends  interested  in  his  success, 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  if  the  fascinations  which  he 
threw  around  him  had  more  attraction  for  refined  so- 
ciety  than  those  of  our  Laird,  whose  wit  and  humour, 
though  perhaps  equally  prolific,  had  nothing  save  the 
suggestions  of  his  own  judgment  to  prune  their  exu- 
berance, and  chasten  what  might  seem  licentious  or 
extravagant.  Logan's  displays,  therefore,  whether 
brought  forth  as  flashes  of  merriment  or  amusing  narra- 
tive, could  scarcely  but  appear  to  great  disadvantage, 
when  placed  in  competition  with  the  more  finislied  nnd 
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classical  exhibitions  of  the  author  of  the  ^'  Mayor  of 
Garrat."  Hayings  mentioned  his  rencounter  with  this 
accomplished  son  of  Thespis,  we  may  also  state,  that  we 
have  likewise  directed  our  inquiries  among  the  contem- 
poraries of  Logan,  as  to  any  intimacy  that  might  have 
existed  between  him  and  Burns  ;  but,  with  the  solitary 
exception  of  one  occasion,  we  do  not  find  that  they  oyer 
met.  This  occasion  is  alluded  to  by  Bums,  in  one  of 
his  poems,  where  he  mentions  haying  got  jovial  with 
*' mighty  squireships  of  the  quorum."  The  poet,  it 
seems,  had  been  invited  to  dine  with  the  Justices,  and 
Logan  made  one  of  the  party  ;  that  the  debauch  was 
long  and  deep,  may  be  inferred  from  the  words  of  the 
bard;  but  as  to  any  corruscations  of  wit  or  genius 
which  enlivened  the  conviviality  of  the  evening,  we  are 
left  entirely  in  the  dark.  A.t  this  period,  Logan  must 
hjive  been  about  twenty  years  the  senior  of  Burns. 

The  personal  appearance  of  our  Laird  was  extremely 
prepossessing.  His  stature  was  tall,  and  his  form  re- 
markably handsome ;  while  his  frank  and  open  coun- 
tenance was  lighted  up  by  eyes,  black,  full  of  penetra- 
'  tion,  and  highly  expressive  of  the  character  we  have 
given  of  him.  In  youth  his  hair  was  light,  but  as  he 
advanced  in  life  he  became  bald,  and  in  his  latter  years 
wore  a  wig  assimilating  to  the  colour  of  his  eyes. 
His  weight  varied  from  eighteen  to  twenty  stones. 
Though  not  fastidious  about  hb  clothes,  he  was  always 
appropriately  dressed,  wearing  generally  a  blue  or 
brown  coat,  with  light-coloured  shorts,  having  buckles 
at  the  knees.  In  respect  to  morals,  the  conduct  of  Lo- 
gan through  life  may,  by  many,  be  regarded  in  a  great 
measure  as  unexceptionable ;  and,  what  is  perhaps  not 
a  little  singular,  considering  his  associates  and  the 
scenes  of  dissipation  in  which  he  but  too  frequently 
mingled,  only  one  instance  of  an  illicit  amour  has  been 
laid  to  his  charge — the  offspring  of  which  is,  we  believe. 
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at  present  living  in  Cumnock,  and  is  remarked  for  the 
striking  likeness  she  bears  to  her  distinguished  parents. 
In  his  common  intercourse  with  the  world,  the  manner 
of  our  Laird  may  be  considered  as  a  fair  sample  of 
those  of  the  generality  of  Scottish  country  gentlemen 
of  his  day,  ^*  courteous  though  unpolished  ;**  while  his 
hospitable  board,  which  was  frequently  graced  by  the 
presence  of  his  titled  neighbours,  exhibited  that  sub- 
stantial though  rude  abundance  so  often  to  be  met  with 
In  ^^Bachelor*s  Hall/*  In  the  year  1798,  from  care- 
lessness and  the  seyere  losses  we  have  already  alluded 
to,  the  affairs  of  Logan  became  involved,  and  the  whole 
of  his  property,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  farms,  were 
brought  to  sale.  After  which,  he  removed  to  Well- 
wood,  near  Muirkirk,  where  he  died  in  1802,  and  was 
buried  in  the  family  vault,  within  the  church  of  Cum- 
nock. 

In  making  the  following  selection,  we  have  been 
careful  in  excluding  all  such  pieces  as  were  objectionable 
on  the  score  of  profanity  or  licentiousness,  though  this 
has  materially  diminished  the  number  of  jests  that 
would  otherwise  have  appeared,  as  emanating  from  the 
person  whose  name  we  have  adopted  in  our  title-page  ; 
yet  we  believe  there  are  none  of  his  surviving  compan- 
ions,  who  have  a  proper  respect  for  the  memory  of  their 
ingenious  friend,  but  who  will  cordially  approve  of  our 
precaution.  It  is  well  known,  that,  under  the  name  of 
the  ^^  Laird  of  Logan,"  many  jokes  offensive  alike  to 
decency  and  good  taste,  are  current  in  the  country. 
These,  whether  their  paternity  has  been  improperly 
assigned,  or  if  they  in  truth  were  the  mere  random 
effusions  of  those  unguarded  moments  of  reckless  con- 
viviality, when  human  nature  is  too  prone  to  overstep 
the  bounds  of  prudent  restraint,  we  have  considered  it 
alike  our  duty  to  suppress. 

We  may  also  add,  that  it  was  a  practice  with  Logan 
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always  to  preface  his  bon  mots  with  some  favourite  ex- 
pletiye ;  but  as  these,  for  the  most  part,  were  of  a  de- 
scription which,  in  our  opinion,  neither  gave  force  nor 
dignity  to  his  wit,  we  have  thought  it  advisable  to  pass 
them  over  in  silence.  To  such  of  our  readers  as  were  not 
personally  acquainted  with  him,  the  omission  can  be 
no  loss ;  while  those  in  whose  memory  he  still  lives, 
and  who  consider  his  peculiar  though  oflen  irreverent 
expressions  as  necessary  towards  completing  a  faithful 
representation  of  him,  can  have  little  difiSculty  in  sup- 
plying  from  recollection,  such  errata  as  will  enable 
them  to  finish  the  portrait  in  the  manner  most  agreeable 
to  their  early  impressions. 

J.  D.  OARRIOK. 


Wb  think  it  better,  Reader,  to  make  you  acquainted, 
before  proceeding  farther,  with  other  characters  who 
play  principal  parts  in  this  performance,  and  this  intro- 
duction will  save  the  incumbrance  of  prefacing  on  the 
appearance  of  these  personages,  and  tend  to  keep  up 
attention  to  the  execution  of  the  parts  assigned  to 
them. 

Though  the  Manager  has  not  the  license  of  the  Cham- 
berlain  to  enact  the  piece,  as  careful  an  eye  shall  be 
kept  on  the  performers,  that  nothing  improper  shall  b 
said  or  done,  as  if  his  Lordship  had  given  permission 
and  employed  a  whole  bench  of  Bishops  for  his  counc 

KOBBBTSON  OF  KILMABNOCK. 

Thb  late  Rev.  James  Robertson  of  Kilmarnock,  of 
whom  the  following  anecdotes  are  related,  though  a 
man  of  peenfiar  habits,  was  possessed  of  very  high  at- 
tuuments  as  a  theologian .   lie  was  for  nearly  half  a  cen- 
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tury  minister  of  the  Secession  church  in  that  town,  and 
was  much  esteemed  by  those  who  sat  under  his  minis- 
try. Though  in  the  receipt  of  a  very  moderate  income, 
he  contrived  to  live  in  respectability  and  comfort ;  and 
not  only  so,  but,  without  any  other  resources  than  what 
his  situatio!!  afforded,  to  collect  a  superb  library, 
amountiug  to  about  four  thousand  volumes,  a  great 
proportion  of  which  were  in  folio  and  quarto,  the  foun- 
dation  of  that  theological  treasure  belonging  at  present 
to  the  Secession  Church,  called  the  Bobcrtsonian 
Library.  As  he  was  a  very  diligent  and  indefatigable 
student,  he  had  amassed  great  information,  and  besides 
had  made  himself  master  of  at  least  six  languages,  and 
had  a  tolerable  acquaintance  with  several  others.  Whilst 
his  preaching  was  strictly  Calvinistic,  it  was  neverthe- 
less practical  and  searching ;  and,  as  he  was  altogether 
fearless  of  criticism,  he  was  the  mean  of  doing  much 
good  in  the  district  to  which  his  labours  were  chiefly 
confined.  It  may  appear  singular  that  an  individual 
of  such  a  character  should  have  uttered  in  the  pulpit 
the  sayings  here  related  of  him.  It  is  to  be  remem- 
bered,  however,  that  in  these  days  a  greater  degree 
of  familiar  address  was  allowed  in  the  clergy  than 
would  be  permitted  in  the  present  age  ;  and  these  things 
may  be  considered  as  rough  pieces  falling  from  the 
block,  which  notwithstanding  contained  a  body  of  fair- 
est and  most  durable  marble. 

Mr.  B. ,  when  in  London  at  one  time,  went  with  two 
intimate  friends,  since  left  this  shifting  scene,  like  him- 
self — Dr.  Jerment,  of  the  United  Secession  Church, 
London,  and  Mr  Thomas  Hart,  of  Glasgow,  to  see  the 
modern  Jewish  mode  of  worship,  as  conducted  in  the, 
London  synagogue.  Mr.  B.,  an  excellent  Hebraist, 
lent  his  ears  with  the  most  marked  attention  visible  in 
his  countenance,  to  hear  whether  the  high  priest,  who  i% 
was  who  actually  presided,  read  according  to  the  received 
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meaning.  Mr.  Hart  observed  to  Dr.  Jerment,  '^  I  fear, 
Doctor,  from  Mr.  B.*s  manner,  that  heis  about  to  speak.** 
*  ^  Oh ,  surely  not  ,* '  replied  the  Doctor.  Immediately  after- 
wards, Mr  B.  addressed  the  high  priest,  and  challenged 
the  correctness  of  his  reading.  The  descendant  of  Levi 
asked  whether  the  person  who  had  interrupted  him 
could  read  Hebrew,  when  Dr.  Jerment  replied  in  the 
affirmative.  The  Hebrew  Scriptures  were  immediately 
handed  over  to  Mr.  B. ,  who  received  the  sacred  volume, 
and  turning  up  the  53d  chapter  of  Isaiah,  read  a  por- 
tion with  great  propriety,  and  even  elegance,  to  which 
the  high  priest  paid  great  attention,  and  appeared  to  be 
much  surprised.  Mr  B.  then  improving  this  oppor- 
tunity commenced  exposition,  when  the  priest  inter- 
rupted him  and  told  him,  that  he  could  not  be  permitted 
to  offer  any  comment.  Mr.  B.  then  returned  the 
volume,  and  taking  his  leave,  shook  hands  with  the 
priest,  the  tear  gathering  in  his  affectionate  eye,  and 
remarked,  ^^  the  day  is  coming  when  Jew  and  Gentile 
will  be  of  one  mind  in  the  interpretation  of  this  passage 
of  the  Prophet." 

WILL  SPEIR 

Was  the  eldest  son  of  the  Laird  of  Camphill,  in  the 
parish  of  Dairy,  Ayrshire.  The  small  estate  of  Camp- 
hill  stands  rated  in  the  cess-roll  of  the  county,  in  1654, 
at  the  valuation  of  £120  Scots  a  year  ;  the  valuation 
of  1839  b  about  £10,000. 

In  consequence  of  the  incapacity  of  the  elder  oorn 
to  manage  his  own  affairs,  the  birth-right  inheritance 
passed  into  the  right  of  the  second  son,  burdened  with 
a  small  pension  in  favour  of  his  elder  brother.  It  is 
not  known  exactly  whether  or  not  the  subject  of  this 
notice  was  born  fatuous;  report  assigns  the  cause 
of  his  mental  aberration  to  have  arisen  from  this  cir- 
cumstance : — Some  of  his  companions,  in  mere  frolic, 
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caught  him,  when  a  boy,  and  suspended  him  by  the 
heels  over  the  parapet  of  a  bridge  of  very  considerable 
height:   whether   from  fear   or   from   physical   causes, 
the  hitherto  lively  boy  became  dull,  absent,  and  unso- 
ciable in  his  habits. 

Will  Speir,  when  he  chanced  to  visit  Dairy,  lodged 
with  two  personages,  Souple  Sannie  and  Bab  Paik, 
whose  intellects  were  even  at  a  greater  discount  than 
his  own.  Robert  Speir,  the  brother  of  our  wit,  was  pre- 
centor in  the  parish  church  of  Dairy ;  and  when  present, 
Will  usually  threw  in  the  whole  strength  of  his  lungs 
to  assist  his  brother,  so  that  no  voice  but  his  own  could 
be  heard,  within  a  range  of  a  dozen  pews.  Kab  Paik, 
his  fellow  lodger,  tried  to  keep  up  with  him,  but  could 
not  muster  such  volume  of  voice  as  his  associate. 
^^  Bab,"  said  Will  on  one  occasion,  ^^  sing  man,  sing, 
for  the  hail  burden  o*  the  Psalms  lies  on  .you  and  me 
and  our  Bob/' 

WILLI (IM  OAM£BON,  ALIAS  HAW&IK.* 

There  is  scarcely  a  city,  town,  or  hamlet,  *'*'  frae 
Maidenkirk  to  John  O* Groats,*'  the  streets  of  which 
have  not  been  enlivened  by  the  wit  and  humour  of  this 
Scottish  Diogenes. 

In  one  of  those  cottages — forming  a  line  of  some 


*  Thig  alias  waa  fastened  on  Cameron  in  oonaequenoe  of  his  crying  in 
the  streets  a  burlesque  prediction,  oonoeming  the  destruction  of  the 
Bridgegate  of  Glasgow,  a  street  tenanted  by  a  class  similar  to  those  in  the 
Gowgate  of  Edinburgh,  or  the  Minories  of  London.  It  seems  an  impostor 
of  the  name  of  Ross  had  guUed  the  gaping  mob,  who  have  always  an 
Itching  ear  after  prophetic  portents,  with  a  pirediction,  that  the  street 
quoted,  with  its  motely  inhabitants,  was  doomed  to  sudden  and  complete 
destruction.  Cameron,  who  has  a  strong  turn  for  satirical  burlesque,  set 
np  a  claim  for  prophetic  rision  also,  and  made  his  Seer  '*  Hawkie,  a  twa 
year'l  quey  frae  Aberdour,  in  the  county  of  Fife,  and  sister  german  to 
Roes,"  who  also  foretold  the  destruction  of  the  fated  Bridgegate,  but 
fhnn  a  different  and  more  likely  carse,  than  that  giTan  out  by  Roes 
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hundred  yards,  for  the  most  part  occupied  as  nailers' 
smithies,  the  ben  end  of  which  seryes  for  '^  parlour  and 
kitchen  and  all,"  denominated  Charter's  Hall,  in  the 
county  of  Stirling,  parish  of  St.  Ninian*s^was  born 
certainly  the  greatest  street  orator  of  our  day,  William 
Oamei-on. 

His  parents  were  poor  but  industrious,  and  contriv- 
ed from  their  husbanded  resources,  to  give  their  son  an 
education  in  English,  writing,  and  the  elementary  por- 
tion of  the  science  of  numbers,  superior  to  their  station 
in  society.  Early  acuteness  of  intellect,  and  an  injury 
which  one  of  his  limbs  had  sustained  while  an  infant, 
by  a  fall  from  the  arms  of  a  careless  servant,  induced 
the  provident  pair  to  task  their  ingenuity  to  the  utmost 
to  provide  against  the  casualties  of  life  for  their  cripple 
charge. 

Cameron,  however,  showed  a  most  untractable  dis- 
position from  a  very  child ;— perhaps  over  indulgence, 
which  almost  all  children  who  are  disabled  in  any  way 
receive,  tended  to  foster  this  habit ;  and  as  he  advanced 
in  years,  his  temper  showed  its  inveteracy  in  every 
possible  way.  The  kindness  of  a  most  affectionate 
mother,  who  watched  over  him  night  and  day,  could 
not  subdue  this  obstinacy.  We  have  heard  Hawkie 
himself  say,  when  remonstrated  with  about  his  dissolute 
life^-^*  Oh  man,  if  I  hadna  had  the  heart  of  a  hyena 
my  mither's  tears  would  hae  saflened  it  lang  afore  now; 

**  It  i0  to  be  destroyed,**  said  the  Abezdoor  stirk,  *'  by  a  flood  o'  whisky, 
and  the  wlvee  will  be  ferrying  in  washing  tubs  frae  ao  door  to  anither, 
and  mony  o'  their  lives  will  be  lost,  that,  itherwise,  mioht  hae  bee« 
saved,  by  looting ower  their  tube  to  try  the  flood,  whether  it  was  sky  blut 
or  the  real  Ferintosh.**  This  prediction  was  a  profitable  speculation  for 
some  time,  and  Hawkie  continued  to  cry  it  so  frequently,  that  the  nick- 
name became,  as  publishers  say,  stereotyped.  There  is  another  person 
in  OUigow,  we  have  heard,  who  speaks  through  a  somewhat  roughiah 
tube,  being  very  husky,  to  whom  this  name  is  also  ^plied ;  our  heir 
at  law  threatened  an  action  of  damages  for  assuming  the  title  belong- 
ing ereioMTdy  to  him. 


i 
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my  couscience  yet  gies  mc  sair  stangs  when  I  think 
about  her,  and  I  hac  just  to  huzzh'd  asleep  wi'  whisky.** 

He  was  apprenticed  to  a  tailor,  as  beuig  a  more  suit- 
able  profession  for  him  than  one  that  required  greater 
exertion  ;  but  Hawkie  could  not  be  tied  down  by  fet- 
ters of  the  lawyer*8  forging,  nor  amount  of  penalty  in- 
volving hid  securities,  and  made  off  from  the  knight  of 
the  shears. 

We  have  before  us  Hawkie's  autobiography,  in  which 
he  gives  us  an  account  of  this  engagement: — '^  The  first 
glisk  that  I  got  o'  this  slubberdegullion  o'  a  maister  gied 
me  the  heartscad  at  him.  Quo'  I  to  mysel',  bin  me  as  ye 
like,  rU  no  rowt  lang  in  your  tether,  I'se  warrant  ye — 
we're  no  likely,  for  a'  that  I  can  see,  to  rot  twa  door  cheeks 
thcg^ther — and  if  a'  reports  were  to  be  believed,  better 
at  padding  the  inside  of  the  pouch  lids,  than  handlin' 
the  goose.     The  first  job  that  he  gied  me,  was  to  mak  a 

holder  (needle-cushion)  for  mysel',  and  to  it  I  set. I 

threaded  the  best  blunt,  and  waxed  the  twist  till  it  was 
like  to  stick  in  the  passage — I  stourM  awa,  throwing  my 
needle-arm  wecl  out,  so  that  my  next  neighbour  waa 
obliged  to  hirsel  himsel*  awa  frae  me,  to  keep  out  o 
harm's  way.  I  stitch*d  it,  back-stitched  it,  cross-stitch*d 
it,  and  then  felPd  and  splaed  it  wi'  black,  blue,  and  red> 
grey,  green,  and  yellow,  till  the  ae  colour  fairly  kill'a 
the  ither — my  answer  to  every  advice  was,  I  kent 
what  I  was  doin* — did  I  never  see  my  mither  makin'  a 
hussey  ?  By  the  time  I  had  gien  my  holder  the  last 
stitch,  my  maister  hinted  that  it  wasna  likely  that  I 
would  e'er  mak  saut  to  my  kail  southering  claith  the- 
githcr,  and  that  though  the  shears  were  run  through 
every  stitch  o'  the  indenture,  it  wadna  break  his  heart. 
Thinks  I  to  mysel',  there's  a  pair  o'  us,  as  the  cow  said 
to  cuddle,  and  my  crutch  can  do  the  job  as  weel  as  your 
clippers  ;  so  I  laid  the  whup  to  my  stilt,  and  took  the 
road  hame." 
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Cameron  was  again  sent  to  school — bis  anxious  pa- 
rents still  thinking  that  his  habits  would  settle  down 
into  son  e  useful  employment — and  a  Dominie,  or 
teacher,  in  some  moorland  district,  was  resolved  on  : 
after  qualifying  for  which,  he  some  time  wielded  the 
taws  over  the  children  of  the  miners  at  Plean  Muir 
Colliery ,  not  far  from  Stirling. 

The  taws  were  also  thrown  aside,  and  the  indomitable 
roving  spirit  of  the  unhappy  orator  threw  him  loose 
from  every  moral  or  relative  restraint.  He  attached 
himself  to  a  band  of  the  most  dissolute  strolling  players, 
and  '  starr'd  it  *  through  part  of  the  county  of  Fife. 

The  character  given  to  Cameron  to  support,  by  the 
Manager,  was  the  priest  in  George  Barnwell,  and  the 
longitude  of  the  official  robe  covered  all  defects  in  the 
lower  extremities.  The  stage  turned  out  to  be  an  un- 
profitable speculation,  and  they  found  that  their  pence 
were  converted  into  halfpennies  and  the  scene  of  Haw. 
kie's  eventful  life  was  again  shifted. 

A  toy  manufacturer  was  the  craft  that  Cameron  next 
tried;  but  this  was  too  laborious  for  him,  and  he  then 
tried  china  mending,  and  formed  a  connexion  with  an 
itinerant  cementer  of  crockery  ware — but  no  cement 
could  bind  the  unsettled  changeling. 

He  DOW  ooromenced  the  profession  of  speech-crying, 
which  he  followed  till  his  death  in  1851.  With  a  bound- 
less range  of  imagination,  a  most  minute  knowledge  of 
persons,  places,  circumstances,  dates,  facts,  real  and 
manufactured,  and  a  most  tenacious  memory,  there  is  no 
person  whom  we  have  ever  heard  who  could  weave  a 
more  apparently  consistent  narrative. 

He  was  told,  when  he  complained  of  infirmity,  that 
he  looked  as  well  as  he  bad  done  for  years.  *'  Na,^^  he 
replied,  "  Vm  a  gone  corbie  this  winter,  if  I  getna  some 
place  to  shelter  me ;  I  may  look  about  my  usual,  but  I 
often  compare  myseU  to  the  Bri^frate  clock ;  it  keeps  a 
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g^id  weel  gilt  outside,  but  the  wark  is  sair  gane  within 
— it's  chappin  often  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  when 
it's  only  twal  i'  the  day."  Feeling  his  infirmities  in 
the  beginning  of  the  winter  of  1838,  he  was  persuaded 
to  take  refuge  against  the  perils  of  exposure  to  the 
pitiless  storms  of  winter,  in  the  city  hospital,  uherc 
he  remained  for  about  six  months. 

When  Hawkie  left  the  city  hospital.  Dr.  Auchin- 
closs,  surgeon  to  the  hospital,  who  was  very  atten- 
tive  to  him,  gave  him  some  money,  remarking — 
"•  Weel  Hawkie,  I'll  tak  ye  a  bet,  that  the  first 
place  ye  land  in  is  a  spirit  cellar/'  ^^111  tak  odds 
on  your  side.  Doctor,"  replied  Hawkie.  On  his  first 
appearance  in  the  street,  to  follow  his  wonted  calling, 
ne  addressed  his  hearers ; — **  Weel,  ye'll  hae  been 
thinking  I  was  dead,  but  I  needna  tell  ye  that  that's  no 
true,  for  I'm  a  living  evidence  to  the  contrary.  I  have 
been  down  in  the  Town's  hospital  this  while  taking 
care  o*  mysel',  for  I  hae  nae  notion  o'  putting  on  a  fir 
fcckit  as  lang  as  I  can  help  it,  but  I'm  nae  better  other, 
wise  than  when  I  gaed  in,  and  if  I  may  believe  my  ain 
e'en  there's  as  little  improvement  on  you." 


THR 
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THB  HONOnUS  OF  THB  TABLE. 

Thovoh  Logan,  as  we  have  already  observed  in  onr  intro- 
dnetion,  was  not  distingnished  for  his  liberal  attainments, 
he  was  nerertheless  considered  an  MMllent  '  table  man, 
and  carred  with  a  degree  of  neatness  and  dexterity  rath«r 
onnsoal,  and  he  took  much  pleasnre  in  exhibiting  thb  ao> 
complishment.  On  one  occasion,  being  invited  to  dine  at 
E  Castle,  where  he  was  a  great  favonrite,  the 

Conntess,  by  way  of  mortifying  his  vanity,  and  having  at 
the  same  time  a  little  amusement  at  the  I«aird*s  expoLse, 
ordered  the  cook,  while  dressing  a  fowl  that  was  purposely 
to  be  placed  before  him,  to  insert  slight  toogh  peeled  twigs 
aboat  the  joints  of  it,  which  being  nearly  of  th6  same  colour 
as  the  muscles,  and  also  concealed  among  them,  it  was  next  to 
impossible  for  any  one  not  intho  secret  to  discover  the  trick. 
The  Laird,  whose  appetite  happened  to  be  rather  sharp-set, 
took  his  place  at  the  table  with  every  intention  of  doing 
justice  to  the  good  cheer ;  but  he  h«ad  no  sooner  begun  to 
put  his  masticators  in  motion,  than  a  lady  asked  him  for  a 
little  of  the  fowl.  The  Laird  prepared  to  comply  with  the 
request,  and  commenced  with  his  usual  adroitness ;  his  pro« 
gross,  however,  was  soon  impeded,  and  he  began  to  haggle 
in  a  manner  sufficiently  awkward,  his  patience  gradually 
giving  way,  while  his  difficulties  seemed  to  increase — the 
oompany  all  the  time  aiTecting  not  to  observ«>  his  distress— 
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at  last  the  gravy  began  to  fly  about,  and  the  perspiraUon 
broke  OTor  the  coontenanoo  of  the  poor  Laird.  The  Coun- 
tess relented  on  witnessing  his  confusion,  and  remarked  in 
a  tone  of  compassion,  that  it  must  certainly  be  a  Tery  old 
fowl  he  had  got.  "  Old !  my  lady,"  cried  Logan,  throwing 
down  his  knife  and  fork  with  an  air  of  extreme  mortification, 
'*  I  dare  say  it  is  the  nxither  o'  the  oock  that  orew  to  Peter." 

TUK  USUAL  APOLOOT. 

Logan  happened  one  erening  to  be  at  a  oouTifUd  party 
in  IrTlne,  wh«re  the  toast  and  the  song  performed  their 
merry  round.  A  lady  present  being  called  on  to  contribute 
to  the  hilarity  of  the  erening,  excused  herself  by  saying  she 
hud  only  one  song,  and  it  was  so  thread-bare,  she  was 
ashamed  to  sing  it.  "  Hoot,  mndam,"  cried  our  wag,  "  so 
much  the  better,  for  if  it's  thread-bare  you'll  get  the  easier 
through  it." 

A  MOIST  NBIOHBOUft. 

LooAif  on  a  certain  occasion  happened  to  dine  in  a  mixed 
party  in  Kilmarnock,  where,  among  other  characters  pre- 
sent, there  was  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Barr,  who  fre- 
quently attracted  the  notice  of  the  company  by  the  loudness 
of  his  laugh,  and  the  noisy  manner  in  which  he  eonducted 
himselC  A  person  sitting  next  the  Laird,  who,  being  like 
his  neighboors  annoyed  by  Mr.  Barr's  vociferations,  inquired 
^bo  he  was,  but  not  getting  his  curiosity  satisfied,  he  turned 
to  the  Laird,  and  expressed  his  opinion  that  the  object  of 
his  inquiries  belonged  to  (he  Barrs  of  Maybole.  "  I  differ 
from  you  there,"  replied  the  Laird,  ''for,  fr^m  his  roaring, 
I  would  rather  lake  him  for  one  of  the  Bars  of  Ayr." 

ADVICE  TO  mCRTTOBS. 

LooAN,  whose  property  was  originally  very  extensive, 
was  in  time  necessitated  to  dispose  of  a  great  part  of  his 
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patrimonial  inheritance.  At  a  meeting  of  heritors,  the 
propriety  of  rebuilding  the  wall  of  the  church-yard  bmng 
discussed,  some  of  those  gentlemen  who  had  recently  become 
portioners  of  his  estate,  seemed  very  much  inclined  that  the 
wall  should  be  repaired,  and  matters  put  in  more  decent 
order ;  but  the  witty  and  wayward  Laird,  finding  that  all 
his  rhetoric  against  the  measure  was  likely  to  be  oyerbome, 
dryly  and  cayalierly  replied — "  It's  weel  seen,  gentlemen, 
ye  are  but  young  lairds ;  or  ye  would  ken  that  it's  aye  time 
enough  to  repair  the  dykes  when  the  tenants  complain." 

A  KINDRED  SPIRIT. 

Major  Logan  was,  we  understand,  a  relation  of  the 
Laird  of  Logan,  and  partook  largely  of  that  happy  vein  of 
humour  so  conspicuous  in  the  Laird,  in  whose  company  he 
often  consumed  the  **  midnight  oil,*'  not  certainly  in  studying 
the  classics,  but — perhaps,  in  one  sense  of  the  term — in  the 
no  less  elevating  pursuit  of  the  bottle.  Having  an  appoint- 
ment  to  meet  the  Laird  one  night,  in  the  house  of  that  well 
known  and  much  respected  hostess,  tasty  Betty  of  Greenock, 
the  Major,  who  was  considerably  behind  his  time,  found,  on 
entering  the  room,  the  Laird  in  company  with  two  boon 
companions,  the  one  named  Hugh  H  ■  ,  and  the  other 
Hugh  F— - ;  the  Laird  himself  being  also  called  Hugh, 
just  formed  a  trio  of  the  name.  The  Major  saw  at  a  glance, 
-though  a  little  in  the  wind's  eye  himself,  that  all  the  party 
were  more  than  half-seas  over  : 

Their  eyes  Mrere  glazed— they  nodded  where  ihoy  sat, 
And  all  begrimm'd  irith  snuff  was  each  cravat. 

He  eyed  the  "  three  Hughs"  for  a  moment  as  they  sat  in 
their  state  of  sublime  mystification,  then  throwing  himself 
into  a  theatrical  attitude,  he  whimsically  exclaimed  in  the 
appropriate  language  of  the  bard  of  Ednam, 

Who  can  paint  like  nature— 

Can  imagination  boast,  amidst  her  gay  creation, 

Butt  (Uughs)  like  these? 
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THK  BOOT  OF  THS  XATTEE. 

Major  Logan  dined  with  a  large  party  in  the  neighbour* 
hood  of  Ayr,  where  a  whole  family  of  the  name  of  Shaw 
were  present.  His  sister,  on  the  following  day,  was  rery 
inquisitiye  about  who  the  guests  were — the  bill  of  fare, — no 
doubt  the  ladies'  dresses  were  included — if  not,  Bliss  L. 
was  not  like  her  sisterhood.  The  Major  detailed  patiently 
all  the  et  ceteras  as  the  querist  put  them.  Then  came 
the  dessert  in  the  questioning  process.  **  And  what  did  ye 
dine  on  yoursel' ;  you  would  surely  tak*  a  dish  o'  the  new 
potatoes  ;  I  scarcely  e'er  heard  o'  them  being  so  early  on 
ony  table."  **  Deed  I  didna  taste  them."  '<  No  taste 
them ! — na  I'm  sure  that's  n6  your  ordinar ;  did  ye  really  let 
Ihem  gang  awa'  frae  the  table  without  tasting  them?" 
•*  My  lady,  gin  ye  kent  it,  there  was  nae  getting  at  them 
for  the  Shaws." 

LOGAN  AMD  THE  LAWYER 

Am  undcr-grieve  on  the  estate  of  Logan,  happening  to 
get  involved  in  an  action  of  damages,  took  legal  counsel 
how  he  could  extricate  himself.  His  adviser  told  him  that 
in  his  opinion  he  had  no  recourse  left  but  to  make  an  humble 
apology,  or  be  assessed  in  a  serious  sum,  which  he  had  little 
doubt  would  be  the  result  of  the  action.  His  proud  spirit 
could  ill  brook  the  humbling  condition  of  an  apologist — while 
the  latter  alternative  would  have  been  ruinous  to  him,  he 
went  on  scratching  his  head  for  a  considerable  time,  without 
saying  which  alternative  he  should  adopt ; — ^the  lawyer  got 
impatient,  as  another  engagement  was  pressing  him  at  the 
time,  and  he  demanded  an  answer  to  his  proposal  in  a  very 

angry  and  decisive  tone  of  voice.     "  Toots,  Mr.  M ,* 

says  the  Laird,  who  was  present  at  the  interview,  ^*  diuna 
be  sae  flighty — it's  a  puzzling  case ;  the  lad  you  see  is  thraug 
consulting  the  crown  lawyers  on  the  matter — you  micht  gie 
him  a  wee  time — claw  awa,  Jock." 
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LOGAN  AND  THE  AYR  BANK. 

Wb  have  obserred,  in  the  short  memoir  of  the  Laird 
prefixed  to  the  present  volume,  that  he  had  been  a  severe 
sufferer  from  his  connexion  with  that  unfortunate  specula- 
tion, the  Ayr  Bank.     One  day  being  at  £ Castle, 

the  Countess  expressed  her  surprise  that  a  man  of  his 
years  should  be  so  grey-headed.  "  Deed,"  said  Logan  with 
a  deep  drawn  sigh,  *'if  your  ladyship  had  got  as  many 
letters  from  the  trustee  of  the  Ayr  Bank  as  I  have  done, 
I'm  thinking  you  would  be  grey-headed  too." 

8BLF-DENIAL. 

Some  two  years  after  the  failure  of  the  above  Bank,  the 
Laird  went  into  a  friend's  shop  in  Muirkirk,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  which,  at  Wellwood,  he  then  resided,  and 
priced  some  clasp-knives,  known  by  the  name  of  jocktelegs. 
After  selecting  one  that  took  his  fancy,  and  putting  it  into 
his  pocket,  he  gave  his  shoulders  a  shrug,  remarking — 
**  Weel,  I  couldna  trust  mysel*  wi'  an  article  o'  the  kind  in 
my  pouch,  sin'  the  breaking  down  o'  Douglas  and  Heron's 
bank." 

OBEDIENT  WIYBS. 

The  people  of  Qreenock,  and  other  places  along  the 
coast,  are  fond  of  telling  stories  reflecting  on  the  inland 
ignorance  of  the  bodies  of  Paisley. 

One  of  these  is  to  the  following  effect: — Two  corks, 
newly  sprung  into  affluence,  were  prevailed  upon  by  theii 
wives  to  allow  them  to  pay  a  visit  to  Gourock  ;  but  only  on 
condition  that  they  were  to  employ  their  time  well,  and 
take  plenty  of  the  salt-water.  Having  accompanied  their 
spouses  to  that  village,  and  seen  them  properly  accommo- 
dated, the  two  gentlemen  returned  to  business,  and  did  not 
appear  again  for  a  week,  when  observing  a  surprbing  ap- 


pftrent  decreaae  in  the  Tolnm*  of  the  oeeui,  owing  to  Ih* 
recess  of  the  tide,  one  remarked  to  the  otber,  "  Oo»b 
Junie,  the  jsndt  ba'e  done  weel  I' 


A  PERSON  of  we»k  idtBlleot  was  a  hangcr-OQ  iu  Sir  Joha 
MikiweU  of  Pallok's  boiuehold— and  what  great  home  ii 
there  where  there  Is  not  a  Jack  or  other  to  turn  the  eph  1 
On  oa«  occasion,  a  Tiotent  dispate  had  arisen  between  tlie 
cook  and  Jock,  mid  cooky,  not  cooteated  with  discharging 
a  goodljr  portion  of  vituperative  language  against  the  spit- 
turner,  straek  him  with  a  shovel  that  she  happened  to  bare 
in  her  band.  The  enraged  Jock  seized  hold  of  a  large 
three-pronged  fork,  and  the  djsher  of  daitities  took  to  her 
loeomotivea — (he  infuriated  man  with  the  fork  at  her 
heels.  Round  and  rouad  the  park  in  front  of  the  mansion 
hoiLsc,  did  the  pursuer  follow  the  cook,  till  she  was  fairlj 
oat  of  breath,  when  sheturned  round,  and  putting  her  handi 
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an  her  sides,  smilingly  said,  "  Man  Jock,  that's  been  a 
race."  Jock,  grounding  his  arms,  replied — **  Hech,  ye 
may  say*f" 

•      A  CANTASSnVO  COBBLER. 

Whxn  a  g^ant  and  honourable  gentleman  was  proposed 
to  represent  one  of  the  northern  counties  in  Scotland,  he 
was  objected  to  by  an  old  cobbler,  who  had  dogged  him 
through  the  different  polling  districts,  and  annoyed,  by  his 
sly  humour,  the  party  who  supported  the  gallant  candidate. 
The  claimant  for  popular  support  had  invaded  the  domestic 
circle  of  a  nobleman  in  a  neighbouring  county,  and  abducted 
his  lady.  When  the  announcement  was  made  from  the 
hustings,  of  his  qualifications  for  their  suffrages,  as  being  a 
proper  person  to  represent  the  county,  the  cobbler — sticking 
like  rosin  to  the  object  of  hb  attack — started  up  on  a  ladder, 
so  as  to  bring  himself  distinctly  before  the  electors,  and  ob- 
jected. **  I  beg  to  oppose  that  nomination.  I  say  that  the 
gentleman  is  not  a  fit  and  proper  person  to  represent  tbb 
large  and  respectable  county,  for  he's  a  thief  1'*  "  Sir," 
said  the  leader  on  the  hustings,  "  take  care  what  you  say, 
or  you  shall  be  look'd  after."  "  111  manteen't,"  said  the 
man  of  awls ;  *'  did  be  no  steal  a  hen  frae  Whinny  Burn  ?" 

DITI8I0N  OF  LABOUR. 

Annoying  as  it  is  in  all  places,  it  is  doubly  so  in  Ireland 
— the  host  of  porters  that  literally  mob  travellers  on  their 
arrival  or  departure.  A  gentleman  leaving  an  inn  in  Bel- 
fast, had  paid  the  boots  for  carrying  his  luggage  to  the 
coach  office — had  paid  the  porter  at  the  office  for  having  his 
packages  put  on  the  coach — when  a  third  party  put  in  a 
claim.  **  An*  troth.  Sir,"  said  Pat,  **  is  there  to  be  nothin* 
goin'  at  all  at  all  for  them  weary  murderin*  trunks,  your 
honour ;  an'  sure  an'  the  coach  will  carry  you  all  the  lighter 
that  thov  have  been  put  intlrely  under  your  command  and 
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safety — sorely,  Sir,  and  the  sun  will  light  the  road  for  yoo 
to  Donaghadee,  and  neyer  a  stone  turn  the  wheel  OTer." 
"  Get  you  gone,  you  talkative  impostor."  "  Don't  be  in  a 
rage  now,  else  you'll  take  the  coul'  in  your  mouth,  and  make 
thim  pretty  teeth  of  yours  raise  a  rackit ;— «omcthing  now 
for  all  my  trouble,  and  nothin'  will  oomc  over  you  but  good 
luck  for  ever  and  amin,"  "  Well  Sir,  you  scoundrel,  what 
did  you  do  then — I  paid  boots  to  carry  my  luggage  to  the 
coach  office — I  paid  the  porter  there — ^you  there,  carroty- 
headed  fellow,  didn't  I  pay  you  for  putting  it  up  on  the 
coach  ?"  "  And  troth.  Sir,  may  you  never  be  after  doing 
nothin'  that's  worse.  Sir,  you  paid  me  dacently."  "  You 
hear  that.  Sir ;  what  did  you  do — come."  "  Troth,  Sir, 
didn't  I  superintend  ?" 

ONE  THING  CERTAIN. 

The  late  Mr.  Carrick  was  exceedingly  ready  in  giving 
a  humorous  turn  to  conversation,  and  making  his  inferences 
tell  with  the  happiest  effect  on  the  argimients  of  an  adver- 
sary. "Mr.  C.  happened  to  be  present  at  a  dini:ig  party, 
where  a  recent  importation  from  Sam  Slick's  country  was 
holding  large  dbcourse  on  the  advantages,  political,  moral, 
social,  natural,  and  intellectual,  of  America.  "  Ay,"  says 
one,  "  your  liberty,  too — how  universal ! — ^no  preference. 
Noah's  descendants,  of  all  shades,  blend  so  delightfully." 
"  Ah,  what  of  that  then — black  population — they  are  only 
fit  for  *  hewers  of  wood,  and  drawers  of  water,' — and  hark 
ye,  I  had  rather  be  a  marble-headed  negro  in  the  Virginian 
States,  than  one  of  your  Paisley  weavers."  '*  Ye  would,** 
remarked  Mr.  C,  "  aye  be  sure  of  a  black  coat  to  your 
back,  at  ony  rate." 

A  MODIFEBO  SNTAIU 

A  HPEMDTHBIFT  associate  of  Logan's  who  had  squander- 
ed a  very  handsome  patrimony,  once  called  to  consult  him 
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about  the  most  adTantageoua  method  of  laying  out  the  frag- 
ments of  hb  fortone.  '*  Bay  B  ■/*  said  the  Laird. 
*  Bay  B 1"  cried  the  other,  with  a  look  of  astonish- 
ment, "  what  would  I  do  wi'  B  .  ?  its  naething  but  a 
hatter  of  peat-pots  frae  the  one  end  to  the  other."  **  That's 
my  reason/*  said  the  Laird,  "  for  advising  the  purchase,  as 
ye  wad  tak'  the  langer  to  run  through  it." 

A  GOOSE  ON  THE  WING. 

The  keen  sarcastic  wit  which  occasionally  displayed  itself 
in  the  conversation  of  Logan  was  at  once  the  dread  and  the 
amusement  of  his  associates.  Though  by  no  means  prone 
to  that  mischievous  propensity,  indulged  in  by  some  wits,  of 
running  tilt  against  every  one  whose  seeming  simplicity  of 
character  offered  a  safe  and  inviting  butt  for  the  shafts  of 
their  ridicule;  yet  he  seldom  failed  to  apply  the  lash  to 
those  who,  by  their  overweening  conceit  or  intrusive  imper- 
tinence, rendered  themselves  troublesome  to  others.  On 
one  occasion,  being  at  Ayr  during  the  races,  and  happening 
to  dine  in  a  promiscuous  party  at  the  inn,  the  company  soon 
found  themselves  annoyed  by  a  loquacious  egotist  from 
Edinburgh,  who  could  talk  of  nothing  save  the  consequence 
and  extensive  business  enjoyed  by  the  house  with  which  he 
was  connected,  and  of  which  he  represented  himself  as  the 
grand  moving  principle ;  "  indeed  so  much  so,"  said  he, 
"  that  without  me  they  could  not  get  on  at  all."  "  What 
may  their  name  be,  man  ?"  said  Logan.  **  Their  name,"  said 
the  other,  drawing  himself  up  to  a  proper  altitude,    "is 

.&  Co.,  military  clothiers.  North  Bridge,  Edinburgh." 

"  Weel,  man,"  said  Logan,  "  I  believe  every  word  you've 
said,  for  I  never  yet  heard  of  a  tailor  that  oouid  carry  on 
business  without  his  goose." 

A  CHARGE  OF  HORNING. 

Logan  once  dined  with  a  very  extensive  landed  proprie- 
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tor  in  the  county  of  Ayr,  (who  afterwards  attained  legisla- 
tive honours,)  when  a  great  many  of  the  acre  aristocracy 
were  present.  After  dinner,  cards  were  introduced,  and  the 
game  was  so  keenly  pursued,  that  the  sun  of  the  following 
morning,  which  happened  to  be  that  of  the  sabbath,  had 
attained  that  point  in  the  heavens  which  indicated  on  the 
dial,  six,  ere  the  party  desisted;  and  the  armistice  only 
lasted  while  shaving  and  breakfasting  were  adoing.  The 
card-tables  were  again  set  out  on  the  lawn  in  front  of  the 
mansion-house,  in  the  blaze  of  nearly  by  this  time  a  meridian 
sun.  One  of  the  party,  we  believe  the  landlord  himself, 
wore  a  morning  gown  of  a  flaming  scarlet  colour,  which 
attracted  the  notice  of  a  bull  who  was  grazing  along  with 
the  cows  in  their  immediate  neighbourhood,  who  made 
directly  towards  the  party,  crooning  and  casting  the  turf 
over  his  shoulders.  Logan  noticed  the  approach  of  the  in- 
censed animal,  and  cried  out,  "  Rin  into  the  house,  ye 
deevils  1  e'en  the  vera  bill  canna  stan*  the  sicht  o'  cards  on 
the  sabbath-day !" 

THE  HOME  DEPARTMENT. 

John  Sibbald  and  his  helpmate  resided  in  one  of  the 
Paisley  wynds,  and  lived  in  the  dog  and  cat  terms  of  amia- 
bility. John,  in  the  domestic  rencounters,  generally  came  off 
second  best ;  but  whether  it  was,  that  his  generosity  of 
temper  prevented  him  from  using  a  heavy  hand  in  these 
combats,  or  want  of  muscular  powers,  we  know  not, — report 
says  the  latter  was  the  cause. 

The  warfare  had  been  carried  on,  one  day,  more  sharply 
than  usual,  and  John  had  suffered  so  much,  as  to  be  fairly 
invalided,  and  laid  up  in  blanket  nursing.  A  neighbour 
called  in,  to  make  inquiry  at  the  victorious  helpmate,  as  to 
the  proper  address  of  a  public  office,  in  order  to  despatch  a 
letter  of  inquiry.  "  Dist  thou,  Mrs.  Sibbald,  ken  whar  the 
War  Office  is ;  ye  min'  our  son  Jock,  that  listed  in  the  twa- 
and  forty,  seventeen  year  come  the  time."     "  Brawly ;  wha 
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disna  mind  him  ?  the  bonniest  lad  that  eVr  wa?  clad  in  tar- 
tan ;  but  Fm  sure,  that  I  coaldna  tell  you,  unless  I  wad  lie 
whar  the  War  Office  is,  but  I'll  speer  at  our  John ;  he's  in 
his  bed,  for  he's  been  aflf  his  ordinar*  this  twa  days — John, 
dear,  dist  thou  ken  whar  the  War  Office  is?"  "  Wha's  wantin* 
to  ken  ?"  inquired  John.  **  It's  Nance  Stcenston,  our  neighs 
bour ;  she's  gaun  to  send  a  letter,  to  speer  if  her  son,  that 
listed  wi'  the  sodgers,  is  deed  or  leevin."  "  Weel  just  gae 
ben«  and  tell  her  tliat  she's  in  the  War  Office.'* 

A  HIGHLAND  VOTER. 

Whbn  Mr  John  Boyle  Oi%y  stood  as  a  candidate  for  the 
first  municipal  district  in  the  city  council  of  Glasgow,  a  son 
of  the  Mist  was  pressing  forward,  with  an  anxiety  to  tender 
his  vote,  as  if  the  fate  of  the  election  depended  upon  it. 
"  Well,"  said  the  presiding  sheriff,  "  for  whom  do  you  vote." 
"  What's  my  vote,  did  you'll  said."  "  Yes."  "  To  Boil 
John  Gray,  to  be  sure." 

A  NATURAL  INFERENCE. 

A  Dissenting  minister  in  the  presbytery  of  Stirling,  had 
for  lecture  one  sabbath  forenoon,  the  siege  of  Samaria. 
After  reading  the  passage  about  the  price  given  for  an  ass' 
head,  he  remarked,  "  An',  my  friends,  poor  picking  they 
would  ha«*  ti  it  after  a." 

the  effect  of  habit. 

A  DiNER>ouT  in  a  certain  gay  city,  in  the  land  of  cakes, 
had  a  recess  of  a  couple  of  days  in  one  week,  from  his  gas* 
tronomic  labours.  '*  Do  you  know,"  said  he  to  a  friend, 
"  that  I  went  to  bed  sober  two  nights  last  week,  and  felt 
very  little  the  worse  for  it.'* 


( 
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A  LAME  BARGAIN. 

Ons  day  Logan  attended  a  horse-market  in  his  neigh- 
bourhood, for  the  purpose  of  selling  a  mare  he  wished  for 
his  own  reasons  to  part  with.  After  many  inquiries  ware 
made  by  Tarious  dealers  respecting  price  and  other  particu- 
lars, a  customer  at  last  presented  himself,  and  the  two  soon 
came  to  terms.  While  paying  down  the  cash,  the  buyer 
asked  if  he  warranted  the  beast  sure-footed  ?  **  Sure-foot- 
ed 1"  said  the  Lidrd,  "  what  do  you  mean  by  that  ?"  **  I 
moan,"  said  the  other,  **  does  she  keep  her  feet  on  the  road  ?" 
"  111  warrant  shell  do  that  as  weel's  ony  beast  that  ever 
stepped ;  I*Te  had  her  these  four  years,  and  I  never  kent  her 
miss  a  foot  vet. "  The  buyer,  thus  assured,  mounted  his 
bargain,  and  rode  off.  A  few  days  after,  however,  he  called 
at  Logan  House,  and  loudly  complained  of  being  deceived. 
•*  Tell  me  how,  man  ?"  sud  the  Laird.  "  Tell  you  how  I" 
cried  the  indignant  buyer,  "  did  you  not  assure  me  that  she 
kept  her  feet ;  now  I*vc  only  had  her  three  days,  and  she's 
come  down  wi'  me  throo  times.**  "  That  may  be,"  said 
Logan,  **  and  the  beast  no  to  blame  either :  I'se  warrant 
she's  kept  her  feet  for  a'  that,  and  if  ye  gang  hame  and 
count,  yell  find  she  has  a'  that  e'er  she  had." 

GOOD  BXCUSE  FOK  A  BAD  HAT. 

Logan,  like  some  other  eooentrics,  seems  to  have  disliked 
parting  with  his  old  habiliments.  Visiting  London  on  some 
occasion,  he  was  met  by  an  acquaintance  in  one  of  the 
fasluonable  regions  of  the  city,  who  observing  the  Laird  to 
have  on  a  **  shocking  bad  hat,*'  could  not  refrain  from  ex- 
pressing his  surprise  at  his  negligence.  "  Oh,**  rejoins  the 
wit,  *'  it  maks  nae  difference  what  I  wear  here — no  ane  kens 
me."  This  of  course  was  a  settler.  Some  short  time  after- 
wards, however,  the  parties  met  again  in  Edinburgh,  at 
lagan's  old  favourite  haunt — the  old  favourite  chapeau  still 
maintainefl  its  crowning  eminence.     Now,  thinks  the  assail- 
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aot,  I  shall  certainly  hedge  him.  "  Well,  Logan,  still 
sticking  to  the  old  hat  I"  "Hoot  man!"  replies  the  wit, 
dryly,  "  what  matters  what  I  wear  here — every  body  kens 
me." 


A  THRASHER. 

A  Highlander  who  was  hired  to  be  a  servant  with  a 
farmer,  proving  to  be  rather  lazily  inclined,  he  had  every 
morning  to  be  roused  to  go  to  his  work  in  the  bam.  Half 
sleeping  one  morning  when  called  on,  he  roars  out,  **  You 
pe  aye  cry,  cryin*  in  tae  mornin',  rise  Tonal  an'  trash,  put 
ye  never  cry  rise  Tonal  and  get  her  preakfast.' 


t* 


A  RAILING  ACCUSATION. 

Dr.  F.  of  N  ,  whose  disputes  and  constant  litiga- 

tions with  his  heritors  would,  if  printed  in  full,  occupy  several 
goodly  folios,  had,  among  others,  a  complaint  about  an  in- 
sufficient  fence  which  surrounded  his  garden.  The  heritors 
agreed  amongst  themselves,  that  a  committee  should  go  to 
the  spot,  and  arrange  with  the  Doctor  about  repairing  the 
old  fence,  or  making  a  new  one.  After  the  deputation  had 
examined  the  fence,  they  repaired  to  the  Manse,  and  ex- 
plained '*  that  they  were  anxious  to  give  his  garden  every 
protection,"  "  That's  just  what  I  want,"  replied  the  Doc- 
tor. "  Well  then,"  said  one  of  the  deputation,  "  suppose 
we  give  your  garden  enclosure  an  effectual  security  in  the 
shape  of  a  strong  fence- of  stabs  and  railing  ?"  "  Stabs  and 
railing,  Sir,  I  have  had  nothing  else  since  I  came  amongst 
you." 

KEEP  TOITR  gab  STBSKIT  WHAN  TB  RKNNA  TOUR  COHPANT. 

One  day  that  Dr.  F.  was  travelling  in  the  inside  of  a 
coach,  where  there  happened  to  be  two  passengers,  one  of 
whom  belonged  to  "the  parish,'*  and  knew  the  Doctor, 
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the  other  abruptly  asked,  in  the  Doctor's  presence,  "  if  h« 
knew  how  that  fellow  F.  was  getting  on  now."  A  signifi. 
cant  look  conveyed  to  the  querist,  the  agreeable  intelligence 
that  their  fellow-passenger  was  the  veritable  Doctor.  Af- 
ter a  considerable  pause,  and  haying  looked  all  the  direc- 
tions of  the  compass  ere  he  could  address  himself  to  the 
Doctor,  to  offer  the  mediatory  pinch  of  snuff,  "  No,  Sir," 
said  the  indignant  clergyman,  pushing  away  the  prof- 
fered pinch,  "  1  neither  snuff,  nor  allow  myself  to  be  snuffed 
at." 

A  ROUGH  PASSAGE. 

Two  Paisley  Corks  were  returning  in  the  steamer  from 
seeing  their  families  at  the  coast.  The  tide  was  unusually 
low,  and  the  steamer,  though  it  drew  as  little  water  as  any 
passage  boat  on  the  river,  grumbled  against  the  sand,  half 
passage.  "  Wool  deacon,  what  think  ye  o'  our  sail  the  day  ?** 
"  sail  ca'  ye't,"  replied  the  deacon,  **  it's  far  liker  a  hurL** 

A  NEW  LIGHT. 

Evert  body  has  heard  of  the  tipsy  Irishman's  attempt  to 
light  his  pipe  at  a  pump,  but  few  are  aware  that  Donald 
M*  Alpine,  from  somewhere  about  the  Braes  o*  Doune,  expe- 
rimented in  like  manner  on  a  fresh  herring.  One  evening 
lately  Donald  had  exceeded  his  usual,  both  in  toddy  and  in 
time,  and,  for  more  reasons  than  one,  unwilling  to  awaken 
his  better  half,  he  crawled  cautiously  and  quietly  into  his 
domicile,  and  preparing  to  crown  the  evening's  debauch 
with  a  whif  or  two  from  his  pipe,  he  felt  the  hob  for  tho  ac- 
customed "  gathering  peat,"  but  which  had  become  extinct 
long  before  Donald  and  his  cronies  had  fully  settled  the  af- 
fairs of  Kirk  and  State ;  yet  spying  on  the  plate  shelf  what 
he  thought  suitable  to  his  purpose,  applied  his  cuttie  to  a 
phosphorescent  fresh  herring; — fuff — fiiff — (hiccup) — ^pooh 
blowed  Douald,  "  what  the  sorrow  can  the  j^udewife  raeac 
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wV  a  lighted  peat  on  a  timmer  biok  ?"  and  finding  all  his 
poffing  unaTailing,  he  grasped  the  shining  herring,  bnt  its 
unexpected  coldness  and  clamminess  caosed  him  instantly  to 
drop  it,  as  Paddy  would  say,  like  a  hot  potato.  "  Rise 
gnidwife  and  tak'  care  o'  the  bairns,"  roared  Donald,  "  the 
peats  fa*an  into  the  cradle  amang  the  clouts,  we're  a'  in  a 
low,  we're  a'  in  a  low;*'  and  down  he  dropped  himself 
among  the  said  clouts,  either  to  smother  the  expected  confla- 
gration, or  resignedly  to  await  the  anticipated  catastrophe. 
The  wake-rife  Mrs.  M' Alpine,  who  had  long  practised  sleep* 
ing  with  only  one  eye  at  a  time,  declared  that  she  witnessed 
the  whole  proceedings ;  but  being  well  accustomed  to  her 
husband's  vagaries,  '*  left  him  alone  in  his  glory,"  and  found 
him  next  morning  snoringly  asleep,  with  the  pipe  in  his 
mouth,  doubled  up  in  the  cradle ;  and,  as  she  expressed  it, 
*'  with  the  soles  o'  baith  his  feet,  and  his  face  turned  up  to 
the  kebbars." 

A  DOCTRINAL  PREACHER. 

A  MSMBBR  belonging  to  the  congregation  of  the  Secession, 
under  the  late  Mr.  Pringle  of  Pollokshaws,  went  to  see  some 
old  acquaintances  who  resided  in  the  Tillage  of  Kippen,  Stir* 
lingshire — one  of  those  pririleged  places,  of  which  proyerb 
says,  "  out  of  the  world  and  into  Kippen." 

The  Rer.  Mr  Anderson,  clergyman  of  the  parish,  a  gen- 
tleman of  amiable  manners,  and  assiduous  in  his  attentions  to 
the  b«st  interests  of  his  parishioners,  gave  two  or  three  ser- 
mons during  the  brief  sojourn  of  the  Seceder  from  Shaws, 
which  pleased  him  exceedingly,  as  they  happened  to  turn  on 
high  doctrinal  points.  Speaking  of  these  discourses  to  Mr. 
Pringle  on  his  return — "  Yen's  the  preacher,  Mr.  Pringle — 
rjuie  o^  your  fusionless  legal  trash; — eh!  but  he's  a  ter* 
rible  enemy  to  goid  warks." 

THB  UUST  DXBT. 

A>  old  man  about  to  bid  a  last  adieu  to  Kilborchan,  had 

o 
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his  friends  called  round  him,  when  he  was  desired  by  his 

wife  to  tell  what  debts  were  owing  to  him : — "  There's 

awn  me  five  shillings  for  mutton."  "  Oh,"  interjected  the 
delighted  helpmate,  "  to  see  a  man  at  his  time  o*  day,  and 
just  gaun  to  close  his  last  account,  hae  the  use  o'  his  facul- 
ties ;  just  say  awa,  James.**     "  Ay,  an  ten  shillings 

for  beef."  "  What  a  pleasant  thing  to  see  a  man  deein',  an' 
sensible  to  the  last  I — ony  mair — but  no  to  distress  yoursel." 

"  An' .  a  crown  for  a  cow's  hide."     "  Ay,"  quoth  the 

wife,  **  sensible  yet ;  weel,  James — what  w^as*t  ye  was  gawn 
to  say^'*  **  Nae  mair,"  quoth  James;  **but  I'm  awn  Jock 
Tamson  twa  pound  in  balance  o'  a  cow."  **  Hoot,  toot," 
quoth  the  wife,  "  he's  ravin'  now — he's  just  tattrin',  dinna 
mind  ony  mair  that  he  says." 

A  LEGAL  PEDANT  N0N-PLU8SED. 

Isaac  McGregor  was  a  simple-minded  rustic  of  a  most 
obliging  disposition,  with  a  vein  of  sarcastic  humour  which 
he  could  work  with  very  decided  effect  when  occasion  re- 
quired. He  rented  a  small  patch  of  ground  that  fringed  the 
rauir  of  Kippen,  part  of  the  estate  of  Stirling  of  Garden. 
Ii>aac  had  never  seen  much  of  the  great  world.  With  a  couple 
of  horses  he  contrived  to  keep  the  thatch  over  his  shoulders 
and  the  wheels  of  life  in  working  condition,  by  carrying  whisky 
for  the  far-famed  Kepp  distillery,  the  proprietor  of  which, 
the  late  Mr.  Gassils,  was  distantly  related  to  him.  Isaac 
piqued  himself  on  his  knowledge  of  horses,  and  was  gener- 
ally his  own  farrier,  whether  as  respected  medical  treatment, 
or  arming  the  hoofs  of  that  noble  animal  against  the  tear 
and  wear  of  the  road. 

Isaac  had  been  witness  to  the  sale  of  a  horse  at  the  fair 
of  Shandon,  which,  though  sold  as  sound,  turned  out  after- 
wards to  have  some  defect  in  the  hoof;  and  an  action  was 
raised  before  the  sheriiT,  and  proof  allowed,  to  show  that  the 
disease  was  of  long  standing,  and  that  the  fault  must  have 
been  known  to  the  vender  at  the  time  of  sale.     Tsaac  was 
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Bummoned  to  Dmnblane,  to  g^ye  evidence  before  the  sherifT 
in  favour  of  the  defender. 

The  agent  employed  by  the  pursuer  was  as  pompous  a 
'*  quill- driver*'  as  ever  scribbled  on  parchment  or  small  pott. 
Peter  Dudgeon  (for  that  was  his  name)  boasted  that  he  had 
a  more  complete  knowledge  of  the  English  language  than 
any  practitioner  in  sheriff  or  burgh  court,  from  the  Gram, 
pians  to  Cheviot,  from  his  having  the  whole  of  Johnson's 
dictionary  at  his  finger-^nds.  The  words  selected  by  Peter 
for  common  use,  were  remarkable  more  from  the  quantity  of 
the  alphabet  employed  in  their  construction,  than  from  their 
adaptation  to  the  idea  meant  to  be  conveyed. 

Peter  thought  to  dash  Isaac,  and  so  confuse  him  at  first, 
that  his  evidence  would  want  coherence,  and  therefore  be 
rejected.  The  officer  called  out,  "  Is  Isaac  McGregor  in 
court?"  "  Yes  Sir  I*'  shouted  Isaac,  in  a  voice  like  the  re- 
port of  school-boy  artillery.     **  Come  forward,  then." 

Peter  threw  himself  back  into  his  seat  and  looked  terror, 
at  the  same  time  displaying  a  frill  of  cambric  of  extraordi- 
nary  depth  and  longitude.  **  Your  name  is  Isaac  McGregor 
— is  it  ?"  **  The  minister  ance  ca'd  me  that,  and  I  haena 
had  ony  reason  to  change 't  since;  but  ye  needna  speir  my 
name,  for  ye  hae  kent  me  ony  time  this  twenty  years."  **  It 
is  only  for  the  information  of  the  court."  "  Gif  that  be  a*. 
yonVe  abler  to  tell  them  than  I  am — you're  glibber  in  the 
tongue."  "  Very  well ;  gentlemen  of  the  court,  the  depon- 
ent's name  is  Isaac  M*Gregor,  a  most  enlightened,  ratiocin- 
ating, and  philosophic  carter,  from  the  bloody  mires  of  Loch- 
Leggin.  Notice  that,  gentlemen  1  Do  you  know  anything 
about  the  vending,  transtulation,  or  transfer  of  the  quadru- 
ped in  question  ?"  "  I  didna  bring  my  dictionary  in  my  pouch 
thu  day,  or  else  I  micht  hae  been  able  to  spell  your  mean- 
ing: maybe,  my  lord  judge,  ye'll  be  able  to  explain  what  he 
means,  for  to  me  there's  just  as  muckle  sense  in  the  blether 
o'  the  heather  blutter  1"  "  He  means  to  ask,  witness,  do 
jou  know  any  thing  about  the  sale  of  the  horse,  the  subject 
on  wnicb  you  are  summoned  here'"     "  Thank  you,  my 
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lord.  Yes,  I  ken  that  the  horse  was  Belt  to  Jock  PatersoB 
there;  and  he  appeared  to  me  to  be  weel  worth  a'  the  siller 
he  gied  for  him." 

"  Well,  my  sexagenarian  friend  Isaac,**  resumed  Peter, 
"  how  do  you  know,  or  how  can  yon  satisfy  yonr  mind  as 
to  the  yalidity  of  the  testimony  upon  which  your  powers  of 
perception  hare  chosen  to  arbitrate  so  temerarionsly.** 
**  Och,  man  1  it  would  tak  you  a  lang  time  to  ken  as  muckle 
about  horses  as  I  do;  ye  would  need  to  gang  out  and  ea/ 
grass  wi'  them  for  seren  years,  like  auld  NebuchadneEzar, 
afore  ye  learnt  your  lesson." 

Peter  was  fairly  put  out,  and  got  into  a  yiolent  rage. 
*'  My  lord,  I  haye  asked  a  plain  question,  and  I  must  de- 
mand a  categorical  answer,  or  I  shall  moye  that  the  witness 
be  committed  for  contempt  of  court."  "  I  would  adyiso 
you,  Mr.  Dudgeon,**  said  the  judge,  "  to  put  your  questions 
in  a  more  intelligible  shape,  and  I  haye  no  doubt  but  the 
witness  will  giye  you  a  respectful  answer."  *'  That  sain 
ye  right,  Peter,"  said  the  imperturbable  Isaac,  "an 
gin  I  had  you  in  the  muir  o'  Kippen,  I  would  let  ye  fin'  the 
weight  o'  that  shakle-bane  alang  the  side  o*  your  head — 
and  mak  thae  homshottle  teeth  in  your  mouth  dance  the 
Dusty  Miller.  Ony  mair  to  speir,  ye  manifest  piece  o* 
Impudence  ?" 

"  What  do  you  know  about  the  yalue  of  a  horse  ?**  resum- 
ed Peter.  "  I  wonder  what  I  should  ken  about,  if  I  didna 
ken  about  horse — I  may  say  bom  and  brought  up  amang 
them — mair  than  ye  can  say,  Mr.  Peter,  o*  the  profession 
ye  hae  taen  by  the  hand."  "  Haye  you  made  it  your  busi- 
ness to  become  acquainted  with  the  yeterinary  art,  whether 
as  applied  to  the  general  anatomy  of  the  horse,  or  the  moral 
and  physical  habits  of  this  useful  animal ;  and,  to  attain  the 
requisite  degree  of  knowledge,  haye  you  studied  carefully, 
the  article  on  that  subject  in  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica ; 
and  most  particularly,  as  in  the  minutiffi  of  detail  on  this 
subject,  haye  you  bought  of  your  bookseller,  a  copy  of  the 
work,  entitled  The  Horse,  published  under  the  sanction  and 
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patronage  of  the  society  denominating  themselves  The 
Sodetj  for  DiiFdsing  Usefiil  Knowledge,  and  made  it  your 
itady  by  night  and  by  day  ?** 

"  Hech  sirs  I  nae  wonder,  Peter,  than  you're  blawing  like 
a  bursting  haggis,  after  a'  that  blatter  o'  words;  youll  hae 
pitten  a*  the  lair  ye  e'er  got  at  the  college  in  that  speech, 
I'se  warrant; — ^ye  mind  sin'  you  and  I  were  at  Claymires 
school  thegither,  what  a  poor  fusionless  whey-faced  shawp 
o'  a  creature  you  war,  baith  in  soul  and  body,  and  that  you 
eoudua  spell  your  ain  name  1"  "  Do  you  know,  then,  any 
thing  about  the  diseases  that  horses  are  predisposed  to  ?** 

Lang-winded  is  no  ane  o'  them,  at  ony  rate." 

From  your  knowledge  of  the  yeterinary  art,  and  the 
profound  attention  that  you  have  bestowed  on  the  subject, 
would  you  presume  to  say,  that  a  horse's  hoof  might  be  the 
seat  of  any  latent,  unmanifested  ailment — disease — malady 
— gangrene  or  tumour,  protected  though  it  be  by  the  crust 
or  wall  of  the  foot,  without  being  yisible  to  the  ocular  fa- 
culty?    Now!" 

"  Did  ye  hear  the  thunder  down  there,  lads  ?  Te  may  be 
▼erra  thankfu*,  Mr.  Dudgeon,  that  ye  haena  mony  teeth  left 
in  the  front  o'  your  mouth,  or  thae  big  words  could  never 
hae  gotten  out."  "  Really,  Mr.  Dudgeon,"  said  the  judge, 
"  you  are  taking  up  too  much  of  the  time  of  the  court,  by 
useless  preliminaries.  If  you  have  any  of  your  young  men  in 
Court,  would  you  allow  one  of  them  to  take  up  the  examina- 
tion?"   "  Very  well,  my  lord." 

"  William,  take  up  this  brief,  or  case,  and  farther  inter- 
rogate  that  incorrigible  carter."  **  Witness  I  *  the  next 
question  in  my  brief,  or  case — and  recollect  you  are  still 
upon  oath,  is— Do  you  suppose  it  possible  for  a  disease  or 
ailment  to  exist  in  the  perforating  flexor  tendon,  without 
inmiediately  manifesting  itself  in  occasioning  lameness  by 
its  action  in  the  chamber  of  the  hoof?"  "  Weel,  my  lord 
judge,  after  a',  are  thae  twa  no  a  bonny  paur  ?  as  the  craw 
said  o*  his  claws."     The  court  became  perfectly  convulsed. 
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80  ihat  the  sheriff  was  himself  obliged  to  finish  the  examina- 
tion. 

POPULAR  PREACHING. 

A  RBYEREND  gentleman,  who  had  a  guid  gift  o'  the  gab, 
or,  as  the  late  James  Bell,  of  geographical  and  antiquarian 
celebrity,  used  to  phrase  it,  "  The  art  of  communicating 
naething."  delivered  a  sermon  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Glas- 
gow, for  some  public  purpose,  which  delighted  the  mob  as 
a  tub  does  the  whale. 

The  declaimer  took  high  Calvini^tic  points  of  doctrine, 
to  the  almost  exclusion  of  the  practical  bearings  of  the  sub- 
ject. A  bonnetted  abhorrer  of  legal  preaching,  in  return- 
ing home  was  oyerheard  eulogising : — **  Man,  John,  wasna 
yon  preachin' ! — yen's  something  for  a  body  to  come  awa 
wi* — the  way  that  he  smashed  down  his  text  into  so  mony 

heads  and  particulars,  just  a*  to  flinders Nine  heads*  and 

twenty  particulars  in  ilka  head — and  sic  mouthfu's  o*  grand 
words  ! — an'  every  ane  o*  them  fu'  o'  meaning  if  we  but  kent 
them — we  hae  ill  improved  our  opportunities ; — man,  if  we 
could  just  mind  ony  thiijg  he  said,  it  would  do  us  guid." 

ANTI-BILIOUS  SOUP. 

Two  old  maids,  who  lived  in  the  vicinity  of  Logans* 
estate,  had  made  themselves  notorious,  like  the  rest  of  the 
parchment-skinned  sisterhood,  as  moral  dissectors ;  and  had 
made  enemies  of  the  whole  neighbourhood,  in  consequence 
of  the  unsparing  use  they  had  made  of  the  untameable 
tongue,  laying  open  the  moral  sores  of  those  who  came  in 
their  way. 

Justice,  in  her  usual  retributive  manner,  caused  the  bile 
which  they  used  to  discharge  on  others  to  accumulate  on 
themselves ;  and  for  the  benefit  of  their  health,  they  were 
recommended  to  go  to  the  Holy  Island,  situate  in  the  mouth 
of  the  bay  of  Lamlash,  much  infested  with  vipers,  from 
which  a  soup  was  made,  famed  for  the  cure  of  complaints 
to  which  females  living  in  a  state  of  single  blessedness,  are 
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subject.  Logan  advised  them  **  No  to  gang  sae  far  frae 
bame  for  yiper  soup ;  just,  ladies/'  said  he,  **  swallow  your 
ain  spittle.** 

A  BEAUTIFUL  ISLAND. 

A  FEW  days  ago,  a  lady  from  London,  who  had  come  down 
with  her  husband,  for  the  purpose  of  rusticating  among  the 
romantic  shades  of  the  island  of  Bute,  called  on  a  certain 
Mrs.  Snodbody,  who  lets  sea-bathing  quarters  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Rothesay,  with  the  intention  of  arranging  for 
part  of  her  premises.  Haying  narrowly  inspected  the  &c- 
commodations,  she  asked  if  the  beds  were  free  of  bugs. 
"  Keep  your  mind  easy  about  that,"  said  the  pawky  old 
woman,  "  every  body  but  -strangers  ken  that  nae  bugs  come 
farther  down  the  water  than  Gourock ;  the  smell  o'  the  sea- 
weed kills  them  a'  before  they  can  pass  the  Kempock." 
"  Well,  that's  one  very  comfortable  thing  ;  now,  my  good 
woman,  I  wish  to  ask  you  this — I  was  almost  frightened 
to  death  with  thunder,  in  our  journey  frOm  London — have 
you  much  thunder  here  during  the  summer  months  ?" 
**  Thunder  1"  cried  Mrs.  Snodbody,  with  a  look  of  well- 
feigned  astonishment,  "  Losh,  meml  do  you  no  ken  that 
Bute's  an  island  ?  v»ha  ever  heard  of  thunder  in  an  island!" 
The  fair  Cockney,  as  if  ashamed  of  her  ignorance,  turned 
to  her  husband :  "  Well,  my  dear,  this  is  just  the  spot  for 
us ;  what  a  beautiful  island  it  is,  to  be  sure?  and  only  think, 
well  neither  be  troubled  with  bugs  nor  thunder  I" 

LOVE  AT  SIGHT. 

A  SERVANT  girl,  of  no  strong  intellect,  who  lived  with 
a  lady  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paisley,  one  day  surprised 
her  mistress  by  giving  up  her  place. 

The  lady  inquired  the  cause,  and  found  it  was  that  fertile 
source  of  dissension  between  mistress  and  maid-servant — a 
lad.  **  And  who  is  this  lad?"  inquired  her  mistress.  "  Ou 
he's  a  nice  lad — a  lad  that  sits  in  the  kirk  just  forenent  me." 
"  And  when  does  he  intend  that  vou  and  he  should  be  mar- 
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ried  ?"  **  1  dinua  keu."  "  Are  you  sure  he  intends  to  marry 
you  at  all?"  "I  daur  say  he  does,  mem."  "Hare  you 
had  much  of  each  other's  company  ?*'  "  No  yet."  "  When 
did  you  last  conyerse  with  him  ?"  "  Deed  we  hae  na  con- 
versed  ava  yet.*'  "Then  how  should  you  suppose  that  he 
is  going  to  marry  you  ?'*  "  Ou,"  replied  the  simple  girli 
"he's  been  lang  lookin'  at  me,  and  I  think  hell  soon  be 
speakin'." 

A  HIGHLAND  EPITAPH 

Herb  lie  interr'd  a  man  of  micht, 

Hb  name  is  Macom  Downie, 
Hell  lost  his  life  one  market  nicht. 

In  fa'ing  aff  his  pounie. 

Aged  37  year. 

AN  EXTENSIVE  MANUFACTORY. 

Two  importations  from  the  lofty-peaked  eminences  of  the 
north,  lodged  together  in  a  room  in  the  High  street  of  Glas  • 
gow.  The  wonders  of  the  Scottish  Babel  furnished  mate- 
rials for  large  conrersation  in  the  cTenings — amongst  the 
rest,  the  immense  fuel  required  to  serve  the  city.  "  It's  a 
wonderfti'  fire  what  they  11  prunt  in  this  town,  Peter — it's  a 
thought  to  me  about  it — ^yes,  too,  Peter,  more  nor  one  fire 
prunt  in  mony  house ;  did  any  body  told  you  whar  teyll  got 
an  ta  coal  from?**  "  Oich  man,  NeU,  is  that  all  youll 
knew — they  made  them  all  in  Tennant's  Wrought.*'* 

A  MODERN  JEZEBEL. 

The  collisions  that  too  often  take  place  between  parties 
that  should  have  become  one  in  temper  as  well  as  "  one 


«  The  extensiTO  loda  works  of  Messrs.  C.  Tonnant  de  Co.,  Townhead 
of  GlAGgow,  which  occupy  at  least  twelve  acres,  densely  planted  with  n 
forest  of  brick 
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fle&h,"  gire  the  eii6mies  of  marriage  opportunities  of  exer- 
eising  their  wit ;  and  the  lamentations  of  onfortonate  hens 
pecked,  or  pecked  hens,  are  their  song  of  exultation  as  they 
hug  themselves  in  their  escape  from  domestic  strife — ^never 
giving  a  hearing  to  their  opponents,  who  triumphantly  prove 
that  though  in  the  married  life  there  are  many  cares  and 
sorrows,  the  other  have  no  joys,  and  that  bachelors  become 
sooner  bairns — yaumering,  selfish  ones  too — than  theii* 
brethren  who  have  got  their  necks  noosed  in  wedlock. 

An  old  man,  over  whom  the  grey  mare  had  tyrannized  for 
many  years,  was  visited  on  his  deathbed  by  the  clergyman 
of  the  parish,  who  urged  on  him  most  faithfully  the  great 
importance  of  preparing  for  an  eternal  journey,  on  which  he 
appeared  just  about  to  start.  The  veteran  in  carelessness 
appeared  perfectly  callous  to  the  touching  admonitions  of 
the  messenger  of  peace,  when  the  clerg^yman  struck  a  more 
alarming  note,  about  the  King  of  Terrors,  and  his  fearful 
iron  sway  over  his  subjects.  "  Weel,  weel,"  said  the  hard- 
ened  sinner,  "  I'm  no  fley'd  for  the  King  o'  Terrors,  for  I 
hae  lived  this  sax-and-thretty  years  wi*  the  Queen  o'  them, 
and  the  King  canna  be  muckle  waur." 

NO  FRIENDSHIP  IN  TRADE. 

This  excellent  general  business  maxim  was  exemplified 
in  the  person  of  Neil  M'Liver,  merchant — ^no  matter  about 
the  locality.  Highland  folks  take  things  so  readily  to  them- 
selves— who  required  to  come  to  Glasgow  for  goods  to  supply 
his  customers  for  the  winter,  and  the  master  of  the  steamer 
calculated  on  him  and  a  few  of  his  friends  as  passengers. 
They  lay  under  obligations  to  him  for  sundry  services  rend- 
ered to  them  in  the  shape  of  frauds  on  the  Post-Office  reve- 
nue, so  as  to  enable  Master  Hill  to  make  out  his  case  for 
the  Postage  Reduction  Bill ;  his  obligants,  however,  took 
no  berth  with  him,  either  in  steerage  or  cabin. 

Meeting  the  parties  iu  Giatsguw,  he  expressed  his  astonish- 
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ment  that  they  hud  not  come  with  him.  "  Ton  see/'  said 
Neil,  hesitating,  scarcely  knowing  how  to  excuse  himself, 
**  it  was — you  see — ^yes — ^that  captain — ^yes,  I'll  thocht 
now — ^it  was  more  money  you'll  took  for  our  passage,  nor 
well  got  down  for  with  another  friend  of  Duncan's  there 
who  has  a  poat  of  her  nown — ^too — ^yes,  more  nor  two  shil- 
lings for  each  of  us  both — that  is  Duncan  and  me."  "  Man/' 
said  the  master  of  paddles,  "  I'd  hare  giren  you  your  pas- 
sage for  nothing  rather  ;  an  old  Ariend  to  go  by  my  oppon- 
ent I — you  should  have  come  with  me."  "  Weel,  weel," 
said  Neil,  '*  it's  never  weel  to  do  too  late — and  since  you 
are  so  decent  with  us,  we  will  every  one  of  us  all  go  with 
you  home  on  that  very  reasonable  term — yes,  yes  captain, 
you  see  a  whistle  more  buys  the  penny." 

ADVANTAGES  OF  HAYING  A  PARISH. 

Will  Speir,  known  to  our  readers  already,  once  happened 

to  be  in  the  kitchen  of  the  Manse  of ,  and  had  received 

an  awmous  Arom  the  hands  of  the  parsimonious  incumbent, 
who  was  always  pleased  to  hear  the  humorous  and  sharp- 
witted  replies  of  poor  Will.  While  his  Reverence  was  en- 
deavouring to  bring  the  ingenuity  of  the  poor  half-witted 
creature  into  play,  a  woman  belonging  to  the  gangrel  tribe 
made  her  appearance  at  the  door,  soliciting  charity.  This 
second  application  was  more  than  the  minister's  patience 
could  well  bear ;  he  instantly  dismissed  her,  and,  in  rather 
a  stem  tone  of  voice,  ordered  her  to  go  to  her  parish.  Will 
heard  the  angry  lang^uage  of  his  Reverence,  and  bawled 
after  the  woman  to  come  back.  *'  It's  a  waefu'  thing  " 
said  the  kind-hearted  natural,  '*  to  be  driven  frae  a  minis- 
ter's door  without  an  awmous — hae,  puir  body,"  he  continued, 
addressing  the  woman,  **  there's  a  nievefu'  out  o'  my  ain 
pock  ;'*  and,  turning  to  the  minister  with  an  expression  of 
bitter  scorn  in  his  eye,  observed,  "  you  should  mind,  sir, 
that  puir  folk  hae  na  a'  parishes  like  you." 
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RIGHT  OF  HTPOTHEC. 

A  WORTHY  friend  of  ours,  who  acquired  his  slender  stock 
of  mongrel  English  on  the  * 'Braes  o'  Balquidder/'  and  owned 
a  property  in  Calton,  had  lately  the  mortification  to  find 
thit  a  tenant  of  his,  a  cowfeeder,  had  sold  off  all  the  stock, 
and  made  a  moonlight  flitting.  The  landlord,  hearing 
of  her  decampment,  hastened  to  the  spot,  to  see  if  any- 
thing had  been  left  whereby  he  might  indemnify  himself ; 
bat  behold !  all  the  rowters  were  off,  and  the  byre  cleaned 
out.  Jnst  as  he  was  preparing  to  leave  the  premises,  one 
of  the  cows  made  her  appearance  at  the  byre  door,  and 
claimed  admittance.  "  Hawkie,  my  own  latie,  come  awa." 
cried  he,  "  Tm  fery  clad  to  saw  you  once  more;  you're  a  far 
more  honester  woman  tan  your  mistress.** 

DRAWING  THE  LONG  BOW. 

One  day,  Logan  happened  to  dine  at  the  Earl  of  E         'a 


along  with  some  English  gentlemen,  when  the  conTersatlon 
chanced  to  turn  on  the  comparative  fruitfulncss  of  the  north- 
em  and  southern  divisions  of  Britain.  The  Laird,  who  was 
always  a  steady  stickler  for  the  honour  and  general  superi- 
ority of  Scotland,  dbplayed  on  this  occasion  the  full  bent  of 
his  national  predilections.  One  of  the  gentlemen,  however, 
wishing  to  come  to  particulars,  requested  to  know  how 
much  wheat  an  acre  of  the  best  land  in  Scotland  would 
produce.  Logan,  wishing  to  astonish  his  opponent,  named 
a  quantity  which  he  thought  would  have  that  effect.  "  Pooh, 
pooh  !*'  said  the  Englishman,  **  that's  not  more  than  half 
what  is  reaped  from  the  very  commonest  of  our  lands  in  the 
south."  "  But  now  tell  me,"  continued  he,  still  addressing 
the  Laird,  *'  what  quantity  of  beans  will  the  same  extent  of 
ground  produce  ?*'  **  Na,  na,  frien',*'  said  Logan,  seemingly 
piqued  at  being  put  down,  "  lee  about  is  fair  play — ^it's  your 
turn  to  speak  first  now." 
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AN  ACCOMMODATING  BEGGAR. 

A  WRETCHED  looking  mendicant,  the  corTature  of  whose 
spine  indicated  the  pressure  of  **  three  score  and  ten,'*  put 
gently  ajar  the  counting-house  door  of  a  commercial  gentle- 
man,  with,  instead  of  "  pity  the  sorrows," — "  I'm  verra  vext 
to  trouble  you.  Sir,  but  I  am  an  auld  man,  that  has  little  to 
eat,  and  less  to  put  on."  "  I  have  no  copper ;"  when  old 
Pocks  offered  discount,  "  Dinna  put  yoursel  about.  Sir,  1 
can  gie  ye  change." 

COURTESIES   OF   TBE   TABLE. 

Among  the  many  choice  spirits  who  figured  in  the  con- 
rivial  circles  of  A^frshire  about  the  close  of  the  last  century, 

no  one,  perhaps,  was  a  greater  faTourite  than  Mr.  H 

of  S .  In  person  and  manners  he  was  quite  the  beau- 
ideal  of  an  accomplished  tableman.  Along  with  a  iimd  of 
good  humour,  he  had  a  superabundance  of  pleasantry,  which 
rendered  his  company  particularly  attractive;  whUe  his 
countenance  bore  ample  testimony  to  his  social  propensities, 
for,  as  it  was  truly  remarked,  *'  a  wider  mouth  for  a  laugh, 
or  a  redder  nose  for  a  bottle,  was  not  to  be  found  among  all 
the  votaries  of  Bacchus."    Dining  one  day  with  the  Laird 

of  Logan,  Mr.  H happened  to  help  himself  to  a  little 

brandy  after  his  fish — a  custom  which  is  still  kept  up  at 
some  of  the  hospitable  boards  in  that  very  hospitable  county; 
When  holding  up  the  glass  between  him  and  the  light — 
"  Laird,"  said  he,  addressing  Logan,  *'  this  is  rather  pale 
for  me;  I  would  prefer  some  of  your  dark  brandy."  "  I  as- 
sure you,  Mr.   H ,  what  I  have  sent  you  is  the  dark 

brandy."   "  111  no  contradict  you.  Laird,  in  your  ain  house ; 

but  it  looks  pale  to  me."  "  I'll  no  contradict  you,  Mr.  H , 

out  of  your  ain  house;  but  you  should  consider,  that  your 
red  nose  and  muckle  mouth,  would  gar  ony  man's  brandy 
look  pale." 
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A  BOTAL  RKGIVENT. 


When  the  42d  regiment  was  recniiting  at  Paisley .  early 

in  the  present  century,  the  address  of  the  sergeant  to  the 
gaping  multitude  was  as  follows; — "  Come  noo,  lads,  enter 

that  auld  bauld  corps-soften  tried,  ncrer  found  failing 

ca*d  the  Twa-and-Forty  Regiment  o'  Hieland  Feet,  com- 
manded by  Prince  Frederick,  king  o*  Europe,  and  a'  the 
Curopes  i'  Scotland." 

HIGHLAND    ARITHMETIC. 

It  is  said,  that  when  this  '*  auld  bauld  corps"  was  recruit- 
ing in  the  Highlands,  it  was  not  uncommon  in  the  public- 
houses  to  hear  a  sergeant,  with  a  large  bunch  of  notes  in 
his  hand,  thus  addressing  his  newly-enlisted  man: — Sax 

and  twa's  ten — ^tak'  your  boonty  and  awa'  wi'  ye,  you • 

scoon'rell  I" 

AN  IRISH   EXPOSITOR. 

A  Scottish  clergyman  lecturing  on  the  passage  in  Scrip- 
turc,  "  It  is  easier  for  a  camel,"  &c.,  &c.,  said,  "  My  brethren, 
the  needle  eye  was  a  gate-way  in  Jerusalem,  through  which 
a  loaded  camel  could  not  pass,  until  she  was  unloaded." 

ENOUGH  IS  AS  GOOD  AS  A  FKA8T. 

While  the  late  Rer.  Mr.  Robertson  of  Kilmarnock,  of 
whom  notice  is  taken  in  our  Introduction,  was  preaching  in  a 
country  church,  a  young  man  in  the  front  of  the  gallery  had 
stood  up  sereral  times,  and  seemed,  as  it  were,  to  be  fond  of 
exhibiting  his  person  to  the  congregation.  Although  this 
b  a  habit  by  no  means  uncommon  in  such  places,  it  seemed 
to  annoy  the  Rev.  gentleman.  After  looking  at  him  sereral 
times,  he  stopped  the  thread  of  his  discourse,  and  thus  ad- 
dressed him : — "  Jock,  my  man,  ait  doon  noo,  for  Tm  sure 
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there's  no  a  lass  in  a'  the  kirk  that  hasna  seen  twa-three 
times  your  now  plush  waistcoat.** 

CHURCH   ACCOMMODATION. 

Mr.  R.,  when  in  the  pulpit,  never  allowed  even  a  passing 
incident  to  escape  unnoticed.  The  popular  Toice,  in  regard 
to  excellence  of  preaching,  was,  at  the  period  to  which  we 

refer,  divided  between  himself  and  the   Rev.    Mr. , 

whose  eloquence  as  a  preacher  made  him  little  less  than  the 
idol  of  the  people.  When  the  latter,  accordingly,  happened 
to  be  from  home,  a  number  of  those  individuals  who  ran 
from  one  place  of  worship  to  another,  waited  upon  the  miais- 
try  of  the  former,  and,  as  might  be  expected,  were  generally 
entering  the  church  after  the  service  had  commenced.  Upon 
one  occasion,  Mr.  R.  had  just  finished  the  first  prayer,  when 
a  rustling  was  heard  in  the  gallery,  caused  by  the  approach 
of  some  such  individuals.  "  Sit  about,  sit  about,  my 
frien's,"  cried  Mr.  R.,  "  and  gie  the  fleeing  army  room,  the 
bit  idol's  no  at  hame  the  day." 

KILMARNOCK  PREDICTION. 

Upon  another  occasion,  having  entered  upon  the  charac- 
ter, and  given  a  somewhat  copious  history  of  Napoleon 
Buonaparte,  who  at  that  time  carried  all  before  him  on  the 
continent,  he  concluded  his  discourse  by  announcing  the 
following  prediction,  which  to  those  who  rightly  understand 
the  terms  of  it,  was  afterwards  fully  verified.  **  My  friens, 
I've  tell'd  ye  what  was  the  beginning  o'  that  man,  and  I'll 
lell  ye  what  will  be  the  end  o*  hinu  Hell  come  down  yet 
like  a  pockfu*  o'  goats*  horns  at  the  Broomielaw."* 

*  At  this  time  there  was  a  very  extensive  trade  in  goats'  horns  carried 
on  between  Glasgow  and  the  island  of  Arran.  They  were  used  in  some 
processes  of  dyeing.  Large  bales  of  thi  s  homy  commodity,  loosely  packed , 
were  delivered  at  the  Broomiclaw,  Glasgow  quay,  with  the  simple  appa> 
ratus  then  in  use.  With  such  packages  little  care  was  observed  in  land' 
ing,  and  they  were  generally  thrown  down  with  violence,  and  conse* 
quently  made  a  great  nolso. 
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AN  APT  QUOTATION. 


The  late  Rey.  Mr.  Pringle,  of  Pollokshaws,  was  a  clergy, 
man  of  mild,  bat  firm  manners,  in  dealing  with  members  of  his 
congregation.  One  of  these  was  much  addicted  to  dram- 
drinking,  and,  though  seldom  going  great  lengths  in  public, 
went  so  far  as  to  become  an  object  of  serious  advice,  re- 
monstrance, reproof,  and  threat;  all  of  which  had  been 
tried  in  turn,  and  for  a  time  had  their  effect.  Exclusion, 
at  last,  from  the  privileges  of  the  church  was  threatened,  if 
another  instance  of  indulgence  was  proven  against  him,  and 
the  defaulter  promised  implicit  obedience  in  future,  and  did 
keep  his  promise  for  some  time,  which  gladdened  the  bene- 
volent heart  of  Mr.  P.,  hoping  that  he  had  been  the  means 
of  reclaiming  the  unfortunate  man  from  vicious  indulgence, 
and  restoring  his  usefulness  to  his  family.  One  day  Mr. 
Pringle  was  coming  through  the  main  street  of  the  village^ 
when  whom  should  he  see,  exhibiting  unequivocal  symptoms 
of  intoxication,  but  his  irreclaimable  member,  describing  his 
course  at  regular  angles,  and  making  towards  him,  as  rapidly 
as  the  frequent  adjustment  of  the  centre  of  gpravity  permitted 
The  offender  noticed  his  minister,  who  could  not  be  avoid- 
ed, and  made  a  lurch  somewhat,  lengthening  the  limb 
of  the  angle,  into  a  recess,  and  put  his  back  against  the 
wall  till  Mr.  P.  came  up  to  him,  quoting,  with  knowing 
emphasis,  standard  authority  as  an  apology  for  his  failings, 
"  No  mere  man  since  the  Fall,  is  able  perfectly  to  keep 
the  commandments,  but  doth  daily  break  them  in  thought, 
word,  and  deed." 

▲  SCOTCH  CORONER. 

**  This  is  a  most  tragical  event  which  has  happened/' 
said  an  individual  to  Bailie ,  one  of  the  high  function- 
aries of  a  certain  royal  burgh.     "  Bless  me  I  what  is  it  ?** 

"  Why,    your   neighbour   W G has    committed 

suicide."    "  Wha  on  ?"  anxiously  inquired  the  bailie. 
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A  SCOTCH  ANSWER. 


**  That's  a  braw  young  quay  youVe  leading,  gndoman. 
Whar  may  you  ha'e  brought  her  frao  ?"  **  Do  you  ken 
the  auld  kirk  o'  Dunscore?"  "  Atweel  do  L"  "  Wi* 
than." 

A  niGHLAND  PBBFBBBNCE. 

A  JI7RT  trial  took  place  lately  in  one  of  the  burghs  in 
the  county  of  Lanark,  where  three  labourers  were  charged 
with  a  serious  assault  on  two  Highlandmen.     The  com- 
plsdners  had  giTen  a  rery  connected  and  conustent  state- 
ment to  the  public  prosecutor,  who,  in  consequence  instituted 
criminal  proceedings  against  the  assaulters.     The  fiscal,  as 
usual,  in  a  soft,  confidential  manner,  put  sereral  questions 
to  the  complainants,  to  show  to  the  Court  the  compet^icy  of 
the  charge,  and  to  all  these  questions  the  Highlanders,  who 
had  concocted  the  whole  matter,  having  malice  prepense, 
answered  most  readily,  always  anticipating  the  legal  querist, 
"  Ou  yes.  Sir,  your  honour,  it  was  as  youll  spoke,  all  that 
and  more  too,  as  Donald  my  friend  will  told  you."  "  Tes,  it 
is,"  replied  Donald,  "  it's  all  true,  and  moreover,  more  nor 
that  beside,  but  she  didna  want  to  say  no  more  against  the 
poor  lads  down  there,  to  make  an  anger  ag^unst  them — 
deed  is*t."    The  counsel  for  the  pannels  then  commenced  a 
raking  cross-fire,  when  the  yam  in  the  web  of  evidence  lost 
its  lees,   and  the  Donalds  got  fairly  entangled,  and  floun- 
dered in  the  meshes,  shrugged  their  shoulders,  scratched 
their  heads,  and  looked  unspeakable  confusion,  to  the  no 
small  amusement  of  the  Court.     The  elder  of  the  two  at 
last  addressed  himself  to  the  Judge,  "  Och,  Sir,  would  you 
let  the  tither  man  spoke,"  pointing  to  the  fiscal,  **  1  like 
him  far  better.* 
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Tai8  orattvi  du  pavi,  the  ouUiaes  of  whose  eventlHil  lire 
we  have  alreadj  giTen,  has  odIj  to  stand  a  few  nilnutes  on 
the  street  in  the  act  of  preparing  for  the  deliver;  of  an 
oralioD,  when  a  mob  ia  inslaatJj  collected  to  (he  annojancc 
of  tbo  conierrators  of  Order,  and  a  manilate  is  forthwilL 
iuaed  b;  the  police  to  put  his  limb  and  locamotivo  adjunct. 
Ihettilt — In  motion. —"  Take  the  road,  Sir,  and  not  obstruct 
lh«  street,"  said  the  impsratire  batonmao.  "  1  has  nu 
richt  tilt,"  replied  the  wit,  "  for  I  pa;  no  road  money." 

On  BDOther  occasion "  Be  off,  Sir,  and  nut  disturb  the 

street,  bj  collecting  mobs."  "  Weel,  blame  oa  me,  bnt  the 
eongregation." 

Another "  Don't  stand  there.  Sir,  and  coUect  a  crowd." 

"  A;,  tliere's  a  poor  o'  hearers,  but  rer;  few  heliecera." 


Hawkh   called  i 
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somewhat  to  pay  his  lodgings,  who  remarked  that  he  had 
surely  come  little  speed  when  he  had  not  made  so  much  as 
would  defray  that  small  matter.  **  That*s  a'  ye  ken,*'  re« 
plied  Hawkie,  "  my  lodging  costs  me  mair  Uian  your's  does.*' 
'*  How  do  you  make  out  that  ?*'  "  In  the  first  place,  it  costs 
me  fifteen  pence  to  mak  me  drunk, — boards  an*  banes  mak* 
up  the  bed  and  contents,  an'  unless  I  were  drunk  I  couldna 
sleep  a  wink — ^the  bed  that  I  hae  to  lie  down  on,  would  mak  a 
dog  youll  to  look  at,  and  then  the  landlady  maun  be  paid, 
though  a  week's  lodgings  would  buy  a*  the  boards  and  bowls 
that's  in  the  house.  I  hae  made  but  little  this  day — I  was 
up  at  the  Cowcaddens,  whar  they  hae  little  to  themselyes, 
and  less  disposition  to  spare ;  an'  wearied  out,  I  lay  down 
at  the  road  side  to  rest  mo — a'  the  laddies  were  saying  as 
they  passed,  '  Hawkie*s  drunk,'  an*  vex't  was  I  that  it  was 
na  true." 

DANGER  OF  WEANING  TOO  EARLY. 

Uawkis  is  one  of  those  to  whom  ardent  spirits  are  meat 
and  drink,  and  meal-time  any,  or  every  hour  in  the  twenty- 
four — the  measure  not  so  much  the  quantity  that  can  be 
taken,  as  what  can  be  got. — Ask  him,  **  Well,  Hawkie, 
how  many  glasses  hare  you  got  to-day  ?"  "  I  ne'er  counted 
them;  I  just  took  what  I  got;  I  am  ower  auld  a  bairn  to 
spean  now ;  my  mither  weaned  mo  when  I  was  four  months 
auld — so  ye  needna  wonder  at  my  drouth." 

FAMILY  DEBTS. 

**1  AH  surprised,'  said  a  person  remonstrating  with 
Hawkie  on  his  dissolute  life,  "  that  a  person  of  your  know- 
ledge and  intellect  can  degrade  himself  by  drinking 
whisky  until  you  are  deprived  of  reason,  and  with  whom 
the  brute  could  justly  dispute  pre-eminence.  I  would  allow 
you  two  glasses  per  day,  if  you  can't  want  it,  but  not  more. 
"Now  that's  fair,"  replied  the  wit,  "but  will  ye  lodg't  in 
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a  public  house  ?    Man,  ^e  diirna  ken  what  1  hae  had  to  do 

my  forefathers  and  fbremithers  too — for  I  suppose,  if  you 

and  me  hadna  haen  baith,  we  couldna  been  here — were  a* 
sober  fok,  an*  I  have  had  just  to  drink  for  them  a*.  Ye  sec, 
they  ran  in  debt  to  the  British  Goyemmeut  and  left  me  to 
pay't,  and  when  I  couldna  do't  I  got  an  easy  settlement 
with  the  foks  o'  the  exchequer,  on  condition  that  I  was  to 
pay  up  by  instalments,  and  wharever  I  saw  a  house  with 
reading  aboon  the  door  head,  "  BriUsh  spirits  sold  here," 
to  pay  in  my  dividend,  an'  there  was  nae  fear  o'  its  coming 
to  thera." 

ECONOMY  IN  COLOURS 

A  Bibliopole  in  the  ancient  burgh  of  Stirling,  had  a  spin- 
ster sister  who  kept  his  house,  and  took  besides  more  than  half 
the  shop  duties,  was  anxious  to  oblige  a  friend  who  had  intro- 
duced a  portrait  painter  to  her  acquaintance,  who  had  come 
to  locate  in  the  Royal  city,  and  immortalise  those  favourite 
specimens  of  flesh  and  blood  on  canvass,  who  should  employ 
him.  The  sister  of  Folio  plead  earnestly  with  her  brother  to 
have  her  likeness  taken.  "  It'll  no  cost  muckle,  Samuel,  I'm 
sure,  and  the  folks  will  see't  in  the  shop,  and,  poor  body, 
hell  maybe  get  a  great  deal  mair  to  do — ^now,  will  ye  no 
consent  ?**  **  Na,  na,  Rirsty,  it  wad  be  a  Highland  kindness 
for  you  to  gie  him  your  picture  to  do ;  dinna  mak  ony  body 
suffer  by  ye,  as  thae  scranky-shanked  mizzle-shinned  High- 
landers do ;  do  ye  no  see,  woman,  ye  wad  waste  a*  the  poor 
painter's  yellow  ?  " 

A  HIGHLAND  FINANCIER. 

*'  How  is  my  old  friend  Norman  M'Lean ;  I  hear  he  Is 
back  in  the  world  ?"  inquired  a  commercial  gentleman,  who 
was  taking  an  order  from  a  customer  in  one  of  the  northern 
dachans.  "  Deed  poor  man  its  all  true,  indeed,  and  grieved 
am  I  in  my  own  mind  about  him  every  day,  for  he  was  a 
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decent  neighbour,  aa  he  was  to  me  and  every  one  about  kiin.** 
"  But  how  does  he  contriye  to  exist  here,  having  nothing  to 
do  ?*'  "  I  am  sure,  unless  I  were  to  say  what  I  didna  ken, 
I  don't  know ;  but  there  I  see  him  all  the  week  from  day  to 
day,  whar  his  meat  and  clothes  come  fVom  nobody  knows ; 
no  doubt,  hell  got  a  few  potatoes  and  plenty  of  sleep,  and 
that's  all  any  body  knew."  "  But,  dear  me,  can't  he  get 
a  bit  of  land  ?  I  am  sure  here  it  can  be  had  for  little  or 
Qothing,  and  cultivate  it  for  his  subsistence."  "lb  that  all 
youll  knew  now  about  this  place  ?  Nothing  h«re  now,  but 
your  petters,  (gentry)  and  they'll  put  all  the  ground  into 
large  farm,  oich,  no  I  no  1  that  no  for  poor  Norman  1"  "  Well 
then,  there's  the  open  sea,  a  good  fishing  coast ;  get  a  boat 
and  a  few  lines,  and  live  on  the  produce  of  his  industry." 
"  Yes,  all  goot  tat,  but  a  fishing  poat  and  line  is  not  got 
for  nothing,  and  who's  to  pay  the  piper."  '*  Then  I  can 
suggest  no  other  mode  of  living  here."  **  I'll  shust  tell  you 
then,  as  you  are  a  goot  friend  of  his  mony  a  day,  what  111 
advise  him  to  do,  more  nor  one  or  two  time  myself,  it  was 
shust  to  turn  himself  into  a  merchant." 

IRISH  RECOGNITION. 

As  the  Paisley  steamer  came  alongside  the  quay  at  the 
city  of  the  Seestus,  a  denizen  of  St  Mirren's  hailed  one  of 
the  passengers,  "  Jock !  Jock  I  distu  hear,  man  ?  is  that  you 
or  your  brither  ?" 

COACH  OFFICE  QUERIES. 

The  Paisley  bodies  are  a  class  tut  generU^  espedally  the 
operatives ;  from  their  habits  of  thinking  and  speaking  one 
would  have  thought  that  a  colony  of  bog  trotters  from  the 
swamps  of  onld  Ireland  had  been  their  forefathers.  Whea 
inqniring  after  seats  in  the  Glasgow  coach  office,  nothing  is 
more  common  for  them  than  to  ask  **  Are  a'  your  insides  out?  ** 
an  inside  seat  had  been  secured,  but  the  office  where  booked. 
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forgotten.  "  TheyVe  no  a'  out — are  they  no  ?  weel,  will 
ye  look  gin  tis  woman  has  an  inside;**  or  hailing  the  drivers  of 
the  Paisley  coach,  Sons  of  Commerce,  (strongly  accented  on 
the  ultimate)  as  they  passed  along  the  street,  **  Ah,  hey  man, 
dinna  ca'  your  wheels  sae  fast,  hae  ye  a  bit  bare  spat  on  the 
tap?"  "Hae  ye  ony  Paisley  coaches  that  rins  to  five 
o'clock  ?**  "  Is  the  coach  awa?  they're  in  a  desperate  harry, 
I*m  sure  its  nae  mair  than  ten  minutes  past  the  hour ;  I 
maun  either  hae  back  my  siller  or  anither  seat ;  I'm  no 
gaun  to  throw  awa  my  bawbees  that  gate ;  you'll  soon  mak 
rich  enough,  gin  ye  rin  awa  wi'  foks'  siller  an'  their  seats 
baith." 

BOOKING  AT  THE  PAISLEY  COACH  OFFICE. 

*'  Well,  what  name  shall  I  enter  in  the  way  bill  ?"  **  1 
wonder  what  ye  hae  to  do  wi'  my  name,  gin  I  gie  you  the 
siller ;  my  name  was  na  paid  for  to  be  gien  awa  in  a  coach 
office."  '*  Just  as  you  please,  but  your  seat  cannot  other- 
wise be  secured."  **  Gin  tat  be  the  case,  ye  may  hae't,  John 
Tamson,  o'  Butter  Braes — an'  ye  may  pit  esquire  til't  gin  ye 
like!  at  least  I  reside  <m  my  ain  farm  !" 

HOPE  DEFERRED. 

**  Go  to  bed,  Sir,  in  the  closet  there,"  said  an  enraged 
father  to  a  son,  who  had  giyen  him  just  cause  of  offence ; 
'*  were  it  not  that  these  gentlemen  are  present,  I  would 
give  you  a  sound  whipping,  but  you  shall  have  it  before 
breakfast  to-morrow,  certain."  The  little  rebel  went  to 
his  crib  with  a  heary  heart,  and  the  enjoyments  of  the 
party  continued  until  a  late  hour— just  when  the  party  was 
about  to  break  up,  the  closet  door  was  quietly  pulled  back, 
and  the  young  offender  put  out  his  head,  requesting  that 
the  sentence  might  be  put  in  execution,  "  Father,  would  ye 
just  gie  me  my  ticks  this  night,  for  I  canna  sleep  without 
them?" 
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HIGHLAND  WIT. 

Who  U  there  that  has  travelled  the  West  Highlands, 
and  does  not  know  Rort  More — ^the  rattling,  roaring, 
ready-witted,  warm-hearted,  big-fisted  Highlandman,  that 
keeps  what  her  nainsell  calls  the  "  Trayelling  Emporium  ?'* 
Surely  none.  And  who  that  has  ever  experienced  the  com- 
forts to  be  found  under  his  roof-tree,  but  feels  an  **  ardent 
longing  after"  a  repetition  of  the  enjoyment  ?  Surely  few ; 
and  those  who  hare  had  the  pleasure  of  cracking  a  bottle 
with  him,  and  seen  him  in  his  glee,  for  *'  muckle  glee  and 
fun  has  he,"  will  easily  believe  the  following  little  anecdote. 
A  Cockney,  one  of  the  most  troublesome  and  supercilious  of 
the  genus,  who,  during  a  residence  of  three  days  had  been 
the  pest  and  torment  of  waiters,  chambermaid,  boots,  and 
in  fact  the  whole  tail  of  the  inn,  having  at  last  made  up  his 
mind  to  depart,  he  marched  up  to  Rory  with  his  hat  set 
obliquely  on  his  highly  frizzled  poll,  a  cigar  in  his  mouth, 
and  his  hands  doubled  up  on  his  haunch  bones.  "  I  say, 
landlord,  I  vants  a  os.**  "  That's  what  I  can't  give,"  says 
Rory,  "  all  the  horses  are  out,  and  I  could  not  get  one  for 
you  were  it  to  save  your  life."  *'  Oh  t  d^  me,  landlord, 
that  answer  vont  do  for  me ;  I'm  going  off,  and  what  the 
devn  am  I  to  ride  on,  pray  ?"  '*  Just,'*  replies  Rory,  cock- 
ing his  eye,  "  ride  on  your  own  impudence,  it  will  carry  you 
further  than  any  horse  in  Argyleshire. " 

THE  HIGHLAND  CALENDAR. 

TuERB  are  many  anecdotes  of  Rab  M'Rellar  the  High- 
lander, who  erst  was  the  jolly  landlord  of  the  Argyll  Hotel 
in  Inverary.  The  last  time  we  saw  the  hearty  roistering 
fellow — peace  to  his  manes ! — ^he  is  now  no  more — he  was 
bickering  with  an  Englishman  in  the  lobby  of  the  inn 
regarding  the  bill.  The  stranger  said  it  was  a  g^rosa 
imposition — ^he  could  live  cheaper  in  the  best  hotel  in  Lon- 
don, to  which   Rab,  with  unwonted  nonchalance,  replied, 
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"  Oh,  nae  doot.  Sir — nae  doot  ava — but  do  ye  no  ken  the 
reason  ?"  "  No,  not  a  bit  of  it,*'  said  the  stranger  hastily. 
**  Weel  then,"  replied  the  host,  **  as  ye  seem  to  be  a  gey 
sensible  callant.  111  tell  ye :  there's  365  days  in  the  Lnnnon 
hotel-keeper's  calendar,  but  we  have  only  three  months  in 
ours ! — do  ye  understand  me  noo,  frien'  ? — ^we  maun  mak  hay 
in  the  Hielans  when  the  sun  shines,  for  its  unco  seldom  she 
dis't !" 

BAB  UABRLTON. 

Rab  Hamilton,  a  person  of  weak  intellect,  well  known  in 
Ayr,  was  a  staunch  Seceder.  One  day,  howeyer,  he  went  to 
hear  sermon  in  a  church  belonging  to  the  establishment, 
where  the  sermon  was  generally  read,  and  took  his  seat  on 
an  inside  stair,  that  had  what  is  called  a  wooden  ravel.  In 
his  anxiety  to  listen,  he  put  his  head  through  the  railing,  and 
when  he  attempted  to  pull  it  back,  he  found  he  was  caught  by 
the  ears.  He  pulled  and  pulled,  but  in  rain.  At  length,  a  sud- 
den thought  struck  him,  that  this  punishment  was  a  just  in- 
fliction for  leaving  his  own  church.  **  It's  a  judgment  1  it's 
a  judgment  on  me,  for  leaying  my  aih  kirk  I  it's  a  judg- 
ment," cried  he  to  the  amusement  of  the  whole  congregation, 
"  its  a  judgment  on  me  for  leaving  my  ain  kirk,  and  gaun 
to  hear  a  paper  miniater  1" 

EAB  CM  MONIES. 

Rab  was  one  day  offered  his  choice  of  a  sixpence  or  a 
penny,  by  a  passenger,  who  was  just  waiting  on  the  Glas- 
gow mail.  Being  asked  which  of  them  he  would  have, 
he  said,  "  ni  no  be  greedy.  111  take  the  wee  white  ane." 

A  CASK  SUPPOSED 

Rab  Hamilton  once  dined  in  Kilmarnock,  in  a  favourite 
inn,  where  he  was  well  known,  to  his  stomach's  content ; 
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as  Rab  needed  not  any  stimulant  to  assist  digestion,  no 
ardent  spirits  were  offered.  '*  I  am  sure,"  says  the  waiter, 
"  ye  hae  gotten  a  guid  dinner  this  day,  Rab."  "  Ou  ay, 
atweel  have  I,  nae  doabt  o*t,  but,  gpn  the  folk  at  Ayr  speir 
at  me  when  I  gae  hame,  an'  there's  little  doubt  but  they'll 
do't,  if  I  got  a  dram,  what  will  I  say  ?** 

RAB's  DllKAM. 

Rad  was  in  the  habit  of  occasionally  receiying  a  small 
gratuity  from  one  of  the  clergymen  of  the  town.  From  some 
cause  or  other,  this  had  been  for  some  time  neglected  by  the 
minister,  but  had  by  no  means  been  forgotten  by  his  pen- 
sioner. One  day  the  clergyman  and  Rab  having  met— - 
"  Weel,  how's  a  wi*  you  the  day,  Rab?"  inquired  his  rever- 
ence. **  Deed,  I'm  no  verra  weel,  sir."  "  Ay,  what's  the 
matter  ?"  "  Oh,  sir,  I  had  an  awfu'  dream  last  night : 
I  dreamt  that  I  was  dead,  and  that  I  gaed  awa  to  the  guid 
place ;  and  when  I  cam'  there,  I  knocked  at  a  big  yett,  and 
after  I  had  stood  a  while,  there  was  a  man,  I  believe  it  was 
the  Apostle  Peter,  looked  owre  the  tap  o'  the  yett,  and  he 
cries,  Who's  there  ?  It's  Rab  Hamilton,  says  I.  Whar,  says 
he,  do  ye  come  from  ?  Says  I,  frae  the  auld  toun  o'  Ayr. 
Kcch  man,  says  he,  I'm  glad  to  see  you  here,  for  there's 
neither  man  nor  woman  come  here  frae  that  place  for  the 
last  twa- three  years." 

PRECEDENCE  IN  PANDEMONIUM. 

On  another  occasion,  he  asked  him  if  be  had  been 
favoured  with  any  more  dreams  ?  "  Ou  ay,  sir,"  says  Rab, 
*'  I  had  an  awfii'  ane  nae  far'er  gano  than  last  night." 
**  Ay,  and  what  might  it  be  about  ?"  "  Oh,  I  dreamt  I  was 
(lead  again,  and  I  gaed  awa  to  the  ill  place,  and  I  chapped 
at  a  big  iron  yett,  and  first  cam'  ae  deil,  then  anither  ane, 
and  then  a  third  ane."  "  And  what  said  ye  to  them  ?"  "  I 
just  teirt  them  to  gang  ben  for  the  Muckle  Deil  himsel,  and 
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teU  him  to  come,  as  the  minister  o'  Ayr  was  on  his  waj 
here.- 


THE  LAIRD  LIKB  HIMSBLF,  AS  PRESIDENT  OF   A  DINNER  OF 

THE  DAT.  17 — 

The  day  was  one  of  intense  cold ;  the  frost  during  the 
proTious  night  had  been  uncommonly  severe;  every  house, 
whether  thatched  or  otherwise,  was  tliickly  ooyered  with  a 
hard  coating  of  frozen  snow,  from  wliich  depended  long 
spikes  of  ice  glittering  in  the  feeble  rays  of  the  sun  like  re- 
versed bayonets  at  a  soldiers  funeral.  The  Westport  well, 
and  indeed  every  well  in  town,  had  an  Irreg^ar  train  of 
silyery-Iooking  icicles  hanging  from  the  spout,  long  and 
flaky,  and  such  as  the  children  in  some  parts  of  Scotland 
call  the  tail  of  John  Frost's  gray  mare.  Few  pedestrians 
were  abroad ;  here  and  there  perhaps  might  be  seen  a  sedan- 
chair  borne  along  by  a  brace  of  red-nosed  Highlanders,  who, 
from  the  appearance  of  their  breath  on  the  thin  cold  air, 
might,  without  much  aid  from  the  imagination,  be  supposed 
as  snorting  forth  fire  and  smoke,  in  wrathful  indignation  at 
being  obliged  to  leave  off  toasting  their  brawny  shanks  at 
what  the  worthy  Bishop  of  Dunkeld  calls  their  "  bein  fyres 
hote,"  and  to  go  trudging  about,  receiving  from  nature's 
hand  her  '*  sparkling  hoar-frost  on  their  uncombed  locks.'* 
It  was  on  this  day  that  a  select  party  had  made  a 
paction  to  dine  together  in  the  Saracen's  Head.  This 
inn  was  then  considered  the  chief  house  of  entertainment 
in  Glasgow,  and  the  most  fashionable  resort  of  the 
nobility  and  gentry  of  the  West  of  Scotland.  Here 
the  magistrates  held  all  their  convivial  meetings,  which,  on 
extraordinary  occasions,  was  made  known  to  the  public  by 
the  fact  of  two  town  officers  with  their  halberds  taking  post 
as  a  guard  of  honour  at  the  door.  The  Lords  of  Session 
also,  in  going  the  circuit,  always  made  the  Saracen's  Head 
their  place  of  sojourn.  The  house  no  doubt  was  well  kept, 
and  the  gaucy,  good-humoured,  rattle-tongued  landlady, 
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with  her  rosy  hafTets  and  large  latlghlng  brown  eyes,  was  to 
many  no  small  part  of  the  attraction,  though  she  laughed 
too  much,  and  often  out  of  place ;  but  where  a  woman  has 
good  teeth  to  show,  this  will  always  happen.  Yet,  though 
Mrs.  McMillan  was  at  times  rather  forward,  and  took  great 
liberties  in  the  way  of  joking  with  her  customers,  she  was 
in  the  main  a  frank,  fnrthy,  kind-hearted,  good  sort  of 
woman. 

The  party  kept  their  time  pretty  well,  and  consisted  of 
nearly  a  dozen.     Among  these  were,  young  Sillerknows,  the 
Laird  of  Auldgavel,  Doctor  Seggie,  who  came  in  a  chur, 
with  his  little  French  cocked  hat  under  his  arm,  as  black 
and  glossy  as  a  new  feathered  crow,  while  his  coat  was 
covered  with  hair-powder,  that  had  fallen  from  his  head 
almost  to  his  pouch-lids.     The  Doctor,  who  was  a  fat,  little, 
round-about  looking  man,  was  rather  particular  in  the  mat- 
ter of  dress,  and  on  this  occasion,  besides  an  abundance  of 
frills  at  his  breast  and  hands,  displayed  between  his  waist* 
coat  and  the  adjoining  portion  of  his  habiliments,  a  bulge 
or  roll  of  linen,  of  the  finest  texture,  and  the  most  spotless 
purity.     This  seemed  to  be  regarded  by  some  of  the  com- 
pany as  proceeding  from  vanity  in  the  Doctor ;  others  im- 
puted it  to  the  rotundity  of  his  figure  preventing  him  from 
keeping  the  parts  of  his  dress  so  close  together  aa  he  might 
otherwise  have  done.     There  was  also  present  a  very  odd- 
looking  young  man,  who  had  been  amusing  himself  through 
the  day  by  skating  on  the  river,  and  was  brought  to  the  party 
by  Logan  of  that  ilk;  he  was  dressed  in  a  long  red  coat, 
buckskins  and  boots ;  his  face  was  completely  overrun  with 
marks  of  the  small-pox,  while  his  nose  was  all  drawn  to  one 
side  of  the  face,  and  his  mouth,  as  if  from  affection,  appear- 
ed to  have  followed  in  the  same  direction.     Whether  it  was 
from  the  peculiar  form  which  hb  mouth  had  taken  supply,  but 
he  had  acquired  an  inveterate  habit  of  indulging  in  a  low 
whistling  kind  of  noise,  a  practice  over  which  he  seemed  to 
have  no  restraint,  even  in  company.     The  poor  fellow  was 
quite  unconscious  himself  of  the  defect :  though  it  certainlj 
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inado  him  unpleasant  to  strangers  who  had  not  acquired  a 
taste  for  his  style  of  music.  It  was  afterwards  whispered 
about,  that  he  was  just  come  to  take  up  his  abode  in  Glas- 
gow, along  with  his  mother,  a  widow  lady,  and  that  he  was 
a  young  gentleman  of  g^reat  property,  and  still  greater 
prospects,  a  piece  of  information  which  seemed  not  only  to 
improve  his  personal  appearance  in  the  eyes  of  some  of  the 
company,  but  also  to  render  the  small  quiet  sound  of  his 
whistle  by  no  means  disagreeable. 

While  waiting  for  dinner,  the  company  drew  all  as  close 
round  the  fire  as  possible,  and  the  conversation  soon  became 
very  animated  on  the  state  of  the  weather.  One  declared 
he  had  seen  a  Highland  officer  slide  on  one  foot  from  the 
top  of  the  Drygate  to  the  bottom,  and  that,  when  he  stopped, 
he  found  the  foot  he  had  held  up  so  firmly  frozen  to  the 
bottom  of  his  kilt,  that  he  had  to  hop  all  the  way  to  his  lodg- 
ings. Another  had  seen  two  married  ladies  fall  into  an  open 
part  of  the  river,  and,  in  consequence  of  their  clinging  to 
each  other  after  they  were  got  out,  they  became  so  com  • 
pletely  frost-locked,  that  their  husbands  had  to  get  them 
carried  to  a  house  to  have  them  thawed,  so  that  each  might 
have  his  own  wife  again.  "  Pooh  1"  cried  Logan,  *'  that  i 
naeihing  to  what  our  landlady  told  me ;  she  said  that  King 
William  was  seen  blowing  his  fingers  this  morning;  that 
when  she  got  up,  she  found  the  hens  all  frozen  to  one  bauk, 
and  the  cock  to  another,  so  that  the  hens  could  not  follow 
the  cock,  nor  the  cock  follow  the  hens,  till  she  bathed  their 
feet  in  boiling  water.  She  also  mentioned  that  the  Provost's 
big  red-nosed  butler,  Ned,  wishing  to  take  his  morning  by 
himself,  in  a  sly  way,  had  mistaken  a  bottle  of  weak  French 
wine  for  a  bottle  of  Farintosh,  and,  before  he  could  say 
'  here's  to  ye,  honesty,'  his  lips  were  hard  and  fast  to  the 
mouth  of  Monsieur.  It  was  like  to  be  a  serious  case  for  old 
red-nose,  for  the  frost  was  getting  harder  and  harder,  and 
he  was  like  to  be  choked  for  want  of  air,  till  he  thought  of 
breaking  the  bottle.  But  the  poor  man  has  been  going 
about  ftnth  the  neck  of  it  sticking  to  his  mouth,  and  his 
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fellow-serrants  laughing  at  him,  and  saying  he  richly  de- 
served  it  for  thinking  of  drinking  in  such  a  morning  without 
asking  his  comrades  to  taste." 

"  These  are  all  very  freezing  kind  of  stories,  gentlemen," 
said  Dr  Seggie ;  "  but  without  any  joke  it  is  certainly  yery 
cold,  and  I  don't  see  how  we  are  to  manage  to  take  our 
dinner  unless  we  get  warm  plates  to  eat  it  off."  '*  Warm 
plates  V  exclaimed  sereral  voices.  '*  Tes,  gentlemen," 
cried  the  Doctor,  '*  it  is  not  uncommon  in  the  South  to  have 
them  in  such  weather,  and  I  don't  see  why  we  should  not 
have  them  here."  '*  Warm  plates  for  Scotsmen  1  a  man's 
stomach  maun  hae  come  to  a  poor  pass  when  it  canna  warm 
a  dinner  for  itself,"  said  Logan,  "  but  let  every  man  have 
his  humour — here's  the  landlady,  you  can  tell  her  about  it. 
Doctor."  "  Mrs.  M'Millan«"  said  the  advocate  for  comfort 
— **  the  day  b  so  very  cold,  that  we  fear  we  will  not  be  able 
to  eat  our  dinner."  "  Not  be  able  to  eat  your  dinner  I" 
screamed  the  jolly  dame  with  a  loud  guffaw  which  interrupt- 
ed the  Doctor's  preamble.  '*  Now,  that  beats  a'  1  our  gude- 
man  and  me,  and,  indeed,  every  one  about  the  house,  eat 
more  in  this  weather  than  they  do  in  the  heat  of  summer. 
I  declare  every  jaw  in  our  kitchen  is  gawn  as  if  it  was  for  a 
wager."  **  Mrs.  M'Millan,"  said  the  Doctor,  in  a  tone  of 
greater  solenmity  than  the  occasion  called  for,  "  it  is  not 
the  conduct  of  your  kitchen  people  that  is  the  matter  in 
hand — have  you  any  objections  to  give  us  warm  plates  to 
eat  our  dinner  off?" — "  Warm  plates  I — did  ye  say  warm 
plates  I  Dr.  Seggie.  Weel,  I've  keepit  a  house  this  mony  a 
year,  and  I  never  heard  o'  warm  plates  to  a  hot  dinner 
before.*'  **  Then  you  refVise  to  give  us  them  ?"  **  By  no 
manner  o'  means.  Dr.  Seggie,  so  you  needna  lift  folks  before 
they  fa' — you're  welcome  to  any  plates  you  please,  and  a' 
that  I  have  to  say  is,  that  the  longer  a  body  lives  they  see 
the  mae  fairlies."  '*  But  is  the  dinner  ready,  Mrs.  Mac  .?" 
**  Deed  is't,  Auldgavel,  and  served  up  in  the  magistrates* 
room.  Every  thing's  ready  but  the  plates,  and  they'll  soon 
be  warmed,  if  I  thought  ye  wasna  making  a  fiile  o'  me." 
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*'  Woman/'  cried  Dr.  Seggie  in  a  pet,  "  we  neither  came 
here  to  make  fools,  nor  to  be  made  fools  of,  so  get  the  warm 
plates  momently,  or  I,  for  one,  will  leave  the  house." 
"Sweet  keep  us  a*,"  cried  the  good-humoured  hostess, 
*•  there's  a  storm  in  somebody's  nose,  light  whar  it  like — but 
dinna  be  in  a  hurry,  Doctor,  we'll  mak'  ye  a'  right  belyve — 
you've  gotten  a  warm  temper,  and  you'll  get  a  warm  plate, 
an'  111  warm  a  bottle  of  water  to  put  to  your  feet,  and 
youll  get  a  warm  brick  in  a  nice  clean  warm  towel,  to  sit 
on,  and  if  a'  that  does  na  mak'  ye  comfortable,  my  certie  ! 
ye  maun  be  ill  to  please."  So  saying,  Mrs  M'Millan 
wheeled  off  with  a  loud  laugh  to  attend  to  her  duties  in  the 
kitchen,  leaving  the  Doctor  fretting  and  spluttering  with 
anger,  like  a  sausage  in  a  frying  pan. 

"  Weel,  gentleman,"  said  liogan  to  the  company,  who  had 
now  mustered  in  the  magistrates'  room,  "here's  a  goodly 
set  out,  and  I  propose  that  Dr.  Seggie  take  the  chair 
instanter."  **  111  take  no  chair  in  this  house  to-night.*' 
"  What !  You  don't  mean  to  take  your  dinner  standing  ?" 
"  I  mean  what  I  mean,  and  111  either  sit  or  stand  as  I  sec 
proper."  **  Weel,  weel.  Doctor,  if  youVe  in  that  bow-wow- 
humour,  we  must  just  get  somebody  else ;  come  awa,  Auld. 
gavel."  "  Na,  na,  I  ken  nae  better  chairfu'  than  yourscl', 
laird,  so  sit  down  and  tak'  your  frien'  wi*  the  red  coat  here 
up  beside  you,  and  nae  mair  about  it,  for  the  dinner's  cool- 
ing,— and  if  you've  nae  objections,  I'll  face  you  mysel'." 
'*  That's  the  thing,  at  last — come  up  to  my  right  hand. 
Bob.  By  the  bye,  gentlemen,  I  should  have  told  you  before, 
that  this  is  my  frien',  Mr.  Robert  Homshottle,  of  Howlet's 
howf,  and  likely  soon  to  be  of  some  other  howf,  if  he  plays 
his  cards  right.  But  here's  the  warm  plates ;  hand  them 
down  to  Dr.  Seggie,  he's  nearest  the  haggis."  "  There 
has  been  too  much  said  about  warm  plates  already ;  besides, 
I  don't  like  haggis."  "Will  you  take  some  hare  soup, 
then  ?"  "  No."  "  Then  say  what  you'll  take  yourself. 
Doctor."  "  ril  take  some  of  the  beef  in  front  of  you,  Sur, 
if  you  can  assure  me  of  its  being  well  pouthered.'*    "  I  can 
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only  say  this,  Doctor — that  Mrs  M*Millau's  cook  and  your 
barber  seem  to  be  the  best  hands  at  poutherm'  beef  I  know, 
and  I  think  what  Im  going  to  send  you  is  off  a  bit  of  as  wed 
pouthered  beef  as  yourself."     *'  Sir,  I  don't  understand  you ; 
if  I'm  powdered,  I'm  the  more  like  the  company;  but  I 
won't  be  called  nicknames  by  you  nor  any  man,  Sir — no  Sir, 
no  man    shall  call    me  powdered  beef   with    impunity*' 
*'  Hand  that  to  Dr.  Seggie.  I'm  thinking,  Doctor,  you'll 
find  that  very  excellent  pouthered  beef,   although,   like 
yoursel',  it  seems  a  wee  thocht  short  to  the  cut."    '*  111 
have  none  of  your  beef.    Sir — you  wish  to  make  me  the 
laughing-stock  of  the  company,  but  I  won't  be  made  a 
laughing-stock  by  you,  Sir,  nor  any  man.  Sir."    "Weel, 
weel.  Doctor,  see  if  you  can  get  any  of  your  neighbours  to 
take  it."    "  See  to  that  yourself.  Sir,"  cried  Seggie,  turning 
his  back  pettishly  on  the  chairman.     **  No  offence,  Doctor 
— but  I  thought,  as  you  were  rather  more  in  the  powder 
way  than  myself,  you  would  have  a  better  chance  for  a 
customer,"    "Do  you  say  pouthered  beef,  Sillerknows ?" 
*'  I  do,  if  Auldgavel  will  help  me  to  some  of  the  breast  of 
that  turkey,  at  his  elbow."     *'  111  do  that,  and  youll  find 
the  turkey  a  great  improyement,  for  I  fear  Logan  cut  for 
the  Doctor  off  a  part  that  was  rather  salt."    "  Why,  gen- 
tlemen, I  don't  know  what  to  do  with  our  frien',  the  Doctor; 
I've  tried  him  with  haggis,  and  hare  soup,  and  pouthered 
beef."    "  Sir,  I  want  none  of  your  attentions."    "  But  I 
will  attend  to  you  though, — and  every  one  in  company^* 
while  I  fill  this  chair,~  so  look  around  you.  Doctor,  and  see 
if  there's  anything  to  tickle  your  fancy.     There's  a  fine 
young  goose,  plump,  crisp,  and  tender,  wi'  a  pudding  in  its 
gcbbie,  and  apple  sauce  at  his  side,  like  a  weel  tocher 'd  lass, 
and  no  courting  required.  Doctor,  but  just  put  forth  your 
hand,  and  help  yourself.     There  is  also  a  peerless  looking 
pie,  covered  with  a  paste  that  might  tempt  a  Bishop,  and 
ril  warrant  its  inside  is  as  rich  as  the  mines  of  Potosi-^o, 
Doctor,  if  you're  inclined  to  dig,  you'll  find  your  excavations 
well  worth  your  trouble.     Then,  again,  there  is  a  dish  of 
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partridges,  each  reposing  on  his  soft  loscious  downy  bed  of 
saToory  toast,  and  holding  op  its  claws  as  if  imploring  your 
attention.     I  declare,  Doctor,  you  must  have  a  heart  of 
adamant,  if  you  can  resist  such  seducing  supplicants.     And 
look  you  here,  my  learned  and  fastidious  friend,  here's  a 
brace  of  blackcock,  sending  forth  a  fragrance  that  might 
put  to  shame  the  most  costly  incense  that  ever  rose  from 
the  altars  of  the  Romans.     I  would  give  you  a  Latin  quota- 
tion on  the  subject,  but  you  all  know,  gentlemen,  that  Latin 
with  me  is  something  like  Dr.  Seggie's  hair  powder,  it  could 
get  ony  where,  but  through  the  skulL     That's  right.  Doctor, 
tak*  to  your  warm  plate,  and  help  yoursel*."      "  That's 
just  what  I  mean  to  do,"  cried  Seggie,  breaking  out  into  a 
laogh,  in  which  the  company  joined — "  you're  a  tormenting 
hombug,  Logan,  but  its  of  no  use  to  be  angry  with  you. 
Two  or  three  times  to-night,  had  I  been  near  you,  I  could 
have  run  my  knife  into  you."    "  Ay,  ay,  but  I  hope  you'll 
run  it  into  something  that'll  do  you  more  good.     And  now. 
Doctor,  suppose  you  and  I  should  ha'e  a  glass  of  brandy 
together."    "  With  all  my  heart ;  but  really.  Laird,  I  was 
angry."    "  Man,  muckle  ye  had  to  be  angry  about ;  if  ye 
heard  the  hecklings  I  get  frae  my  friends  you  would  wonder 
sometimes  how  I  keep  my  senses.     But  you'll  just  better 
pass  the  bottle.  Doctor,  and  we'll  take  a  glass  all  round. 
You've   been  making  an  unco  clatter  amang  the  plates, 
gentlemen,  and  a  little  brandy  will  help  to  gird  up  your 
loins,  and  enable  you  to  get  through  the  duties  of  the  day, 
for  remember  there's  a  nice  piece  of  venison  to  come  yet,  so 
]et*8  take  dummy's  way  o't,  and  show  mair  teeth  and  less 
tongue.     I  hope,  Auldgavel,  you're  keeping  a'  their  beards 
wagging  in  your  quarter.     Come,  Sillerknows,  help  yourself 
and  Middlemains  to  some  of  the  pie  before  you ;  you'll  find 
it  good ;  Mrs  M'Millan  is  a  noble  hand  at  a  pie ;  but  speak 
o'  the  deil  and  he'll  appear,  here  she  is  with  the  venison." 
*'  Yes,  Laird,  and  I've  brought  some  more  warm  plates,  for 
I  thought  if  ony  thing  needed  them  it  would  be  the  venison, 
though  it's  just  piping  frae  the  fire,  and  the  fat's  a'  quiver- 
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ing  about  it  like  jeelie.*'  "  You're  a  sensible  woman,  Mrs. 
M'Millan ;  set  it  down  before  me,  and  1*11  soon  show  you  a 
room-fti*  o'  lip-lickers.  The  very  smell  o'ts  a  cordial; 
come,  gentlemen,  while  'am  preparing  the  delicacy  for  you, 
you  can  be  washmg  your  throats  wi'  a  glass  o*  wine;  I 
declare  the  flavour  o'  the  heather  that's  about  it  might  give 
fragrance  to  a  ball-room,  even  though  all  the  beauty  and 
fashion  of  the  country  were  in  it.  May  I  trouble  you,  Mrs. 
Mac,  to  hand  that  to  the  Doctor ;  he's  got  but  little  dinner 
yet."  "  Deed  that's  true,  I've  seen  th<  Doctor  mak'  a 
better  dinner  aff  a  caulder  plate."  *'  I've  seen  that  too, 
leddie,  and  am  sorry  I  said  some  angry  words  to  you  that 
there  was  no  occasion  for."  "  Ah,  Doctor,  dinna  let  that 
trouble  you;  we,  in  a  public  line,  maunna  heed  words. 
Words  are  but  wind,  they  break  nae  banes ;  you  were  a  little 
warm,  nae  doubt,  but,  as  our  cook  says,  a  *  little  pot  is  soon 
hot.'  If  you  were  as  taU  as  Logan  there,  or  even  mysel', 
the  heat  would  be  langer  o*  getting  to  your  head."  So 
saying,  with  a  loud  laugh,  in  which  the  Doctor  and  the 
company  joined,  the  landlady  made  her  exit,  after  which, 
the  duties  of  the  table  proceeded  with  silence  and  celerity, 
till  the  chairman,  before  drawing  the  cloth,  proposed  a  glass 
by  way  of  drinking  the  dredgie  of  the  gaUant  fat  buck  they 
had  helped  to  discuss.  **  And  I  propose."  cried  Auldgavel, 
"  that  we  include  the  no  less  gallant  brace  of  blackcocks." 
"  I  object  to  that,"  said  Logan,  "  they  must  have  a  glass 
to  themselves,  for  I'm  sure,  like  the  gallant  buck,  they  both 
died  game."  '*  Ay,  ay,  Logan,  there's  no  use  in  talking  to 
you,  for  you  must  always  have  your  pun.  But,  by  the  bye, 
Middlemains,  can  you  tell  me  what's  come  o'  Neapknows,  I 
expected  to  have  seen  him  here  to-night?"  "  Did  you  no 
bear  ?  He  has  been  sequestered  at  the  Court  o'  Session, 
and  the  Lord  Ordinary,  for  some  reason  or  other,  has 
rofiised  to  dispense  with  the  penalty  of  wearing  the  harl^ 
quin  stockings :  so  he's  rather  shy  of  being  seen  out."* — 

*  For  the  nka  of  wme  of  our  readers  M  the  South,  it  may  be  neoee- 
mrj  to  mention  that,  by  the  oM  Boottiih  Banlmpt  Act,  tbe  defkoltet 
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"  That  11  make  him  look  to  his  feet."—"  At  least,  Auld- 
gayel,  it  will  make  other  folk  look  to  them,"  cried  Logan, 
"  and  my  certie,  but  I  think  the  Lord  Ordinary  has  gien 
him  owre  the  shins,  wi*  a  vengeance."   "  Yes  1  his  Lordship 
has  been  rather  sair  on  his  shins."     "  But,  tell  him  frae  me, 
Middlemains,  to  keep  np  his  heart,  for  his  shins  will  do  as 
weel   for  leg  bail  as  ever.     By  the  bye,  gentlemen,  that 
puts  me  in  mind  o*  a  story  of  a  dice-rattling  neighbour  of 
mine,  Peter  Hosio  o'  Warlockscrofl.     He  was  a  farmer,  a 
drover,  a  horse^coupcr,  a  smuggler — ^in  short,  he  was  every 
thing,  and  youTl  always  see  that  the  man  of  many  trades 
thrives  by  none.     Peter  at  last  fell  into  the  same  scrape  as 
frien'  Neapknows,  and,  as  his  character  didna  stand  high 
in  the  court,  naething  could  be  done  about  the  stockings ; 
so,  some  time  ago,  he  threw  a  plaid  about  him,  and  came 
over  to  me,  under  the  cloud  o'  night,  to  ask  my  advice,  for 
he  was  eng^ed  as  best  man  at  his  niece*s  wedding.  Now  you 
ken,  gentlemen,  that  the  harlequin  stockings,  as  our  friend 
Middlemains  ca*s  them,  are  not  the  most  becoming  covering 
for  the  legs  of  a  best  man.     Wool,  I  hoard  his  complaint  to 
an  end.     *  Go  away  home,  Hosie,'  quo'  I — *  I'm  to  be  at  the 
wedding  the  morn,  as  weel  as  yourself — dress  out  in  your 
best,  and  be  sure  to  comply  wi'  the  act.     Put  on  Ihe  stock- 
ings, by  all  means,  and  just  wait  in  the  house  till  I  come 
for  you.*     Weel,  next  day  I  mounted  my  beast,  and  when  I 
got  to  Hosie's,  I  found  him  a'  ready,  but  sair  down  in  thn 
month,  poor  man,  about  the  showy  state  of  his  legs.     So,  I 
puts  my  hand  in  my  pouch,  and  tak's  out  a  pair  o'  braw 
wide  stockings  o'  my  ain.     '  Ilae,*  said  I,  *  draw  on  thae 
over  the  Lord  Ordinary's,  and  let  me  see  wha  dare  find 
fault  wi'  your  shanks.'     '  Laird,'  said  he,  after  looking  in 
my  face  awee,  'that's  cute.'     'Cute,'  said  I,  'you  a  horse- 
couper  and  didna  think  on  the  like  o'  that.'     Now,  Middle- 


was  compelled  to  wear  what  ia  called  "  dyvours  how'*,  viz.  stockings  v«f 
different  ooloars— the  law,  however,  was  seldom  enforced,  except  when 
(laring  mifoondaot  on  the  part  of  the  bankrupt  was  complained  of. 
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mains,   tell   your  friend  just  to  tak'   the  same  plan ;  for 
though  the  act  compels  a  man  to  wear  party-coloured  hosen, 
it  does  not,  in  cold  weather  like  this,  prevent  him  from 
taking  care  of  his  health,  hy  drawing  on  a  more  comfortable 
pair  on  the  top  of  them.'*     "  Logan,  you  ought  to  go  back 
to  Edinburgh,  and  take  to  the  law.     It*8  a  shame  for  a 
young  fellow,  like  you,  to  be  spending  the  prime  of  his  life 
among  a  parcel  of  country  horse-coupers."     "  Gang  back 
among  the  Edinburgh  lawyers ! — I  can  tell  you,  Auldgavel. 
that  I'm  a  little  particular  about  my  company,  and  I  wish 
to  be  where  there's  at  least  the  chance  of  meeting  wi'  honesty. 
A  horse-couper  may  be  honest,  were  it  only  by  mistake ; 
but  a  lawyer,  never — na,  na,  it's  not  considered  profir^sional 
to  make  mistakes  of  that  kind.     But  here  comes  the  mistress 
again,  wi'  her  muckle  black  bottle  under  her  arm.     Come 
awa,  leddie,  welcome's  the  wife  that  comes  wi'  a  crooked 
oxter — liere's  a  corner  o'  a  chair  beside  me,  so  sit  down  and 
tell  us  your  errand."     "  Deed,  Logan,  that's  soon  done — 1 
just  wish  to  gi'e  you  a  dram  out  o'  my  bottle,  as  the  dafl 
days  are  coming  on,  and   I'll  maybe  no  see  ony  o*  yon  till 
they're  ower."     "  Weel,  you're  a  decent  woman,  and  you 
keep  a  decent  bottle.     Now,  Mrs.  McMillan,  I  ken  some- 
thing about  horses,  and  you  should  ken  something  about 
bottles — I  can  tell  a  horse's  age  by  its  mouth — now,  can 
you  tell  the  ago  o'  your  bottle  by  its  mouth."     **  Deed  I  can 
do  nacthing  o'  the  kind.     It  would  take  Wise  Pate*  to  do 
that."     "  Weel,  I'll  wager  you  the  fu'  o'   your   bottle  o' 
brandy,  that  I'll  tell  the  age  o't  by  its  mouth."     "  Take 
him  up,  Mrs  Mac. — I'll  back  you.     Now,  Logan,  it  must  be 
by  mark  o'  mouth."     "  You  know,  Auldgavel,  that  a  bottle 
has  nae  teeth,  though  it  often  makes  folks  show  theirs — but 
I  bet  that  I  will  tell  the  bottle's  age  by  looking  its  mouth." 
"  Agreed."  "  Now,  leddic,  let  me  see  your  darling.    Ha,  ha, 
my  faith,  I  wadna  g^'e  muckle  for  a  cowt  o'  its  age — ^but  let 


*  A  fortunc-toUer  at  that  time  in  great  ivpiito  amonf  the  fcroaIeK  in 
Gl.isgow. 
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re©  fir«t  ask  if  you  know  how  old  it  is.**  "  Ithink,  by  tuminif 
it  over  in  ray  mind,  I  could  tell  pretty  near."     **  Then  step 
down  beside  your  backer,  in  case  I  hear  you  thinking,  and 
when  you've  made  up  your  mind  tell  him,  so  that  there  may 
be  nae  backspangs ;  in  the  mean  time,  I'll  take  anither  look 
at  the  mouth.        •  Weel,  Logan,  I've  got  the  landlady's 
report — are  ye  ready  to  speak  out  ?'*     *'  I  can  launch  forth 
at  once — ^the  bottle  is  just  twelve  years  old  past  last  Hog- 
manae.**  **  Logan,  you're  a  witch  ! — I  mind  from  your  saying 
'  launch/  that  this  bottle,  and  anither  the  same  o*t,  were 
blown  at  Dumbarton ;  one  of  them  was  for  a  launch,  and 
our  gndeman  got  the  other,  and  he  came  hame  wi't  fu'  o* 
brandy  on  New-year's-day  morning,  to  be  our  first-fit. — 
Logan,  you're  surely  no  cannie.'*     "  I  acknowledge  I've  lost 
— but  don  t  hum  us  about  marks  o'  mouths— out  with  the 
true  state  of  the  case."     *'  I  declare,  Auldp^.ivel,  if  it  had 
not  been  for  the  mouth  marks  I  would  have  been  as  much  in 
the  dark  as  yourself — just  look  at  the  mouth  of  the  bottle — 
don't  you  see  two  white  specks?    Wcel,  if  it  had  not  been 
for  these  two  specks  I  would  have  been  as  much  at  a  loss  as 
any  of  the  company.     I  was  in  this  house  along  with  my 
worthy  father,  who  is  now  in  the  dust,  on  the  day  the  bottle 
was  brought  home  ;  and  our  landlady  here,  wha  seemed  very 
proud  about  it,  brought  it  ben,  along  with  her  curran-bun, 
and  told  us  the  whole  story ;  but,  says  she,  clapping  my 
head,  *  though  we  canna  put  an  auld  head  on  young  shouthers, 
we  can  put  auld  brandy  in  young  bottles.'     *  I  think,'  said  I, 
fbr  boys  will  be  talking  nonsense,  *  that  your  bottle  and 
my  father  should  he  about  an  age.*     *  How  that  Hughoc  ?' 
Gays  the  old  man  ;  *  because  you've  both  got  specks,'  said  I, 
'pointing  to  the  mouth-marks  we've  been  betting  about.'" 
••  Now,  since  yon  speak  o't,  I  mind  of  your  saying  that  just  as 
weel  as  if  it  bad  happened  yesterday,  and  I  said  to  the  gude- 
man  when  I  went  out,  that  laddie  Logan  is  a  forward  gabbing 
monkey — his  father  should  look  after  him.     I  didna  think 
then  1  was  so  soon  to  see  you  a  lang  swankie  ohiel  filling  a 
ohair  in  my  house,  and  keeping  folks  laughing  at  this  rate. 
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But  drink,  gentlemen,  you  maun  a*  taste  o*  ray  bottle,  elM 
it'll  no  be  lucky."  •*  I'm  thinking  we've  a*  done  justice  to 
it  already — so  slip  awa'  wi*  your  bottle  as  lang's  there's  ony 
thing  in't,  and  send  us  up  some  claret  till  we  think  about 
something  else." 

Before  the  claret  was  fairly  disposed  of,  the  company  had 
got  into  a  pretty  jovial  humour.  The  chairman  had  sung 
"John  o'  Badenyon,"  Dr.  Seggie  had  given  the  "Jovial 
Tinker,"  and  Sillerknows  was  roaring  at  the  top  of  his 
voice  **  My  father  was  bom  before  me,"  when  a  capacious 
bowl  was  placed  before  the  chairman,  supported  by  a  bottle 
of  rum  on  one  side,  and  a  bottle  of  brandy  on  the  other. 
"  Now,  gentlemen,"  cried  Logan,  "  while  Fm  making  up  a 
bowl  of  matrimony  for  you,  let  us  settle  about  breaking  up. 
I  have  to  dine  at  Eglinton  house  to-morrow,  so  I  must  make 
an  early  start."  "  Then  I  propose  that  we  leave  this  when 
the  Waits  come  round ;"  "  and  I  propose,"  said  Auldgavel, 
'*  that  we  get  the  Waits  to  play  before  us  all  the  way  home. 
It's  clear  moonlight,  and  there's  a  meeting  of  the  Pech-Club 
in  the  Black  Boy  to-night,  and  I  would  like  to  go  past  like 
oursel's."  "  My  good  friend,"  said  Middlemains,  "  I  fear 
by  the  time  the  Waits  come  round  well  no  be  so  very  like 
oursel's  as  you  think,  and  as  bancs  in  frosty  weather  are 
said  to  be  frush  and  easily  snapped,  so,  in  case  some  of  us 
happen  no  to  be  so  able  to  keep  our  feet,  I  propose  that  we 
tell  the  landlord  to  provide  chairs  for  all  except  Dr.  Seggie, 
who  has  got  one  already,  and  that  wo  all  take  to  our  chairs 
in  the  trance,  and  fall  in  in  single  files  behind  the  Waits,  and 
I  think  that'll  make  a  very  decent  set  out  gaun  up  the  Oal- 
lowgate,  on  a  night  like  thb."  The  company  were  quite  in 
the  humour  to  relish  any  whimsical  proposal :  the  above  of 
course  received  a  most  hearty  acquiescence. 

"  Weel,  gentlemen,"  continued  Logan,  *' since  that's 
settled,  my  right  hand  neighbour  will  ladle  out  the  drink 
till  I  go  down  and  arrange  wi*  the  landlord,  so  that  there 
may  be  no  mistake  about  it." — So  saying.  Logan  slipped 
from  the  room,  while  Auldgavel  shook  his  head  impressively 
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to  SUlerknovrs.  "  Do  you  think  so  ?'  *'  I'm  sure  of  it ;  1 
know  the  youth."  "  Sure  of  what  ?"  cried  several  of  the 
company.  *'  That  Logan's  away  down  to  settle  the  reckon- 
ing." "  That'll  no  do,  we  must  speak  to  him.'*  **  You  may, 
gentlemen,  but  it's  of  no  use;  we  must  take  our  revenge 
another  time."* 

On  Logan  resuming  his  seat,  the  company  began,  open- 
mouthed,  to  rate  him  for  the  liberty  he  had  taken,  to  all 
which  he  listened  with  the  greatest  patience  till  he  was 
expected  to  reply.  *'  Gentlemen,  fill  your  glasses,  and  1 11 
give  you  a  toast :  *  may  we  always  do  as  we  ought  to  do.' — 
You  took  the  liberty  of  conferring  upon  me  the  honour  of 
being  your  chairman,  and  I  merely  took  the  liberty  of  add- 
ing to  that  honour,  by  making  you  my  guests. — If  I  have 
done  wrong,  it  was  yourselves  that  set  me  the  example. — I 
have  no  other  apology  to  offer ;  so  here's  wishing  you  all  a 
merry  new-year  when  it  comes." — "  Ah,  Logan,  Logan, 
you're  the  old  man,  I  see,  and  there's  no  use  talking  to  you , 
80,  here's  wishing  you  may  spend  the  coming  new-year  as 
merry,  but  much  wiser,  at  Loganhouse,  than  you  did  last." 
"  Weel,  Auldgavel,  I  thank  you  for  your  friendly  hint,  for 
though  it  was  owing  to  a  mistake,  I  hope  I  shall  never  see 
Loganhouse  in  such  a  state  again. — You  must  know,  gen- 
tlemen, that  I  was  from  home,  and  only  returned  on  Hog- 
manae,  when  I  was  told  there  was  no  whisky  in  the  house. 
Now,  you  know,  a  man  may  as  weel  try  to  baud  a  young 
naig  without  a  tether,  as  baud  ncw'rs-day  without  drink ; 
so  I  told  one  of  the  men  to  go  to  Kilmarnock  for  a  cask ; 
and  what  does  the  drucken  idiot  do,  but  takes  in  the  sour- 
milk  barrel,  and  brings  it  hame  fu'  to  the  bung, — that's  to 
say,  as  fu's  himsel ; — for  ho  kent  so  little  about  what  he 


*  to  former  times,  when  a  chairman  stoic  awuy  from  his  sout,  it  wua 
generally  for  the  purpose  of  discharging  the  bill.  In  our  days,  it  is  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  the  most  eloquent  or  loquacious  of  the  party  an 
opportunity  of  dilating  on  the  virtues,  talents,  and  great  merit  of  the 
gentleman  who  had  favoured  the  company,  by  condescending  to  preside 
over  them ! 
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was  doing,  that  he  tilled  a  water-stoup  m*  the  drmk,  and 
left  it  in  the  kitchen ;  as  for  the  rest  o't,  e?erj  one  that 
liked  went  to  the  barrel  wi'  his  dish,  and  helped  himsel'. — 
The  consequence  was,  that  the  men  got  a'  fu',  and  they 
filled  the  women  fu'.  The  porridge,  in  the  morning,  bj 
mistake,  was  made  from  the  whisky  that  was  put  in  the 
water-stoup ;  but  as  none  of  the  servants  could  sup  them, 
they  were  given  to  the  pigs  and  the  poultry.  The  pigs 
soon  got  outrageous,  and  set  a-yelliug  in  a  manner  that 
might  have  drowned  the  din  of  a  hale  reg'ment  of  pipers, 
tearing  one  another's  snouts  aud  lugs  to  tatters.  The 
auld  sow,  trying  to  staud  on  her  hind  feet,,  (for  what 
folly  will  beast  or  body  not  do  when  they  get  a  drop  in  their 
head)  fell  into  the  trough,  and  a'  the  rest  came  about,  riv- 
ing  at  her  as  if  she  had  been  part  of  the  breakfast.  The 
ducks  couldna  hand  a  fit.  The  geese  were  little  better, 
and  when  such  broad  web -footed  worthies  are  so  ill  at  the 
walking,  you  may  guess  that  the  hens  and  turkeys  made 
but  a  poor  shift.  Even  the  peacock  aud  his  lady,  so  far 
lost  sight  of  their  gentility,  as  to  become  birds  of  a  feather 
wi'  their  vulgar  neighbours,  and  screamed  and  staggered 
about  through  dub  aud  mire,  spoiling  ail  their  finery,  that 
they  were  lately  so  proud  of  displaying.  The  cock  got 
better,  but  as  for  my  lady,  whether  it  was  the  vile  mixture 
she  had  taken,  or  grief  for  destroying  her  rich  dress,  (for 
females,  you  know,  have  a  great  regard  for  fine  clothes)  1 
cannot  tell,  but  she  never  had  a  day  to  do  well  after  it,  but 
d wined  awa',  and  seemed  to  die  of  a  broken  heart.  Poor 
thing  I  It's  a  serious  matter  when  females,  who  have  been 
genteelly  brought  up,  forget  themselves, — Poor  Lady  Peal 
she  could  never  regain  her  standing  in  the  barn-yard,  for 
every  wide-mouthed,  drouthy  rascal  of  a  duck,  even  when 
sweltering  in  a  gutter,  expected  her  to  be  his  boon-compa- 
nion  In  short,  that   morning  there  was  neither  beast  nor 

body  about  Logauhouse,  that  kent  what  they  were  doing, 
pxccpt  the  horses,  and  they  were  all  as  sober  :  s  judges ; 
but  a  horse,  as  you  a'  ken,  gentlemen,  can  carry  a  deal  o' 
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drink. "  "  Ay,  iu  a  sour-milk  barrel."  **  Weel  douo,  liurn* 
shottle — that's  the  first  word  I've  heard  from  you  to-night." 
"  Perhaps  Mr  Homshottle  will  give  us  a  song."  "  Deed, 
Auldgavel,  my  frien*  Bob  b  more  in  the  way  of  whistling 
than  sing^g.'*  "  Well,  what  do  you  say  to  a  verse  round, 
and  I  hope  you'll  give  us  the  song  that  was  made  on  the 
famous  Logan  festivities  that  you've  been  telling  us  about.** 
'*  Na,  fack,  na,  I  had  to  gie  the  spavy-Rtted  body  that  wrote 
it  a  guinea  note  and  a  bottle  of  whisky  to  get  it  suppressed ; 
— one  does  not  like  to  have  a  hale  country  side  deaved  about 
one's  affairs."     **  I  fear,  Logan,  the  poet  has  not  kept  faith 

nith  you,  for  M of has  got  a  copy  of  it,  and  sings 

it  upon  all  occasions.  Part  of  it  he  has  got  arranged  to 
what  he  calls  the  '  Hen's  march,'  and  I'm  told  it's  droll  be- 
yond any  thuig.  The  ducks  and  turkeys  he  imitates  to  the 
life."  *'  O I  I've  heard  plenty  about  that,  so  let  us  get  on 
with  the  song,  and  finish  the  bowl,  for  supper  will  be  served 
up  in  the  next  room  in  less  than  half-an  hour. — What,  Bob  ! 
you're  looking  queer, — Oho  1  is  that  the  way  o't  ?"  **  Is 
Mr.  Hornshottle  away  ?  Don't  stop  the  song — come  awa*, 
Middlemains." 

In  obedience  to  the  mandate  of  the  chairman,  the  song 
and  glass  followed  each  other  in  quick  succession,  and  by 
the  time  supper  was  announced,  the  effects  were  beginning 
to  show  themselves  in  two  or  three  unsuspected  quarters. 
The  night's  repast  was  brief,  and  the  bowl  was  once  more 
replenished,  during  which,  Mr  Homshottle  resumed  his 
seat,  under  the  usual  condition  of  a  verse  or  a  bumper,  as  a 
penalty  for  hb  absence.  **  Try  a  verse,  Bob,'*  said  the 
chairman,  "  though  I  know  your  stock  b  but  small."  And 
small  it  cerUuiily  ap[>eared  to  be, — for  after  patting  his 
forehead,  till  the  patience  of  the  company  was  neoi.-y 
exhausted,  he  stammered  out  the  following : — 

"  Here's  the  tree  that  nover  grow, 
Here's  the  bird  that  never  flow, 
Here's  the  bell  that  never  rang. 
Mere's  the  tlrucken  vruiun." 
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'*  Well,  Bob,  I  didna  think  you  had  so  muckle  in  you ;  odd 
man,  if  these  lines  were  your  ain,  I  wad  ca'  you  a  rising 
Ramsay."  The  conviviality  of  the  evening,  or  rather  the 
morning,  had  by  this  time  reached  its  height.  The  com- 
pany broke  out  into  a  grand  Dutch  medley,  after  which,  a 
straggling  Rre  of  verses  was  faintly  kept  up  by  a  few  of  the 
party,  while  the  heads  of  some  of  the  others  began  to  droop. 
They  had  all  drank  hard,  owing  to  a  vague  impression  they 
had  of  an  early  adjournment,  as  hinted  by  the  chairman, 
who,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  began  to  look  drowsy  him- 
self. The  house  became  gloomy,  and  silent,  and  the  lights, 
Prom  want  of  attention,  had  waxed  dim. 

On  such  a  cold  night,  we  have  no  doubt  but  the  flies  were 
all  snug  enough ;  at  least  Mrs.  M'Millan  had  by  this  time 
taken  shelter  among  the  blankets,  and  the  landlord  himself 
made  his  appearance  to  announce  that — the  chairs  were  all 
come,  and  the  Waits  in  the  kitchen.  On  hearing  this, 
Logan  rubbed  his  face  with  a  little  brandy,  and  started  to 
his  feet,  like  a  giant  refreshed,  to  help  mine  host  to  rouse 
his  companions,  and  get  them  all  settled  in  their  chairs. 
"  Remember,  McMillan,  that  I  bring  up  the  rear,  and  follow 
Auldgavel's  chair,  for  I  take  my  bed  with  him,"  said  Logan, 
as  he  laid  hold  of  the  Wait,  to  arrange  with  him  about  the 
starting  music,  which  was  agreed  should  be  the  favourite 
old  air  of  "  We're  a'  nodding,"  as  being  best  adapted  for 
the  chairman's  trot.  On  falling  into  a  line,  one  of  the  chairs 
was  found  to  be  empty,  Mr.  Hornshottle  having  set  off  on 
foot.  **  That's  a  hard  skinflint  of  a  callant,  its  just  to  save 
the  expense, — but  don't  tell  him,  Mac.,  that  1  settled  for  the 
chairs,  or  he  11  be  for  nicking  his  wizzen  about  losing  his 
hobble  hame."  **  But  what  will  your  Honour  noo  be  doing  to 
us  for  our  share  lift,"  asked  one  of  the  Celts.  "  Fall  into  the 
procession ;  M'Millan  will  pay  you  the  same  as  the  others, 
and  if  you  meet  with  a  drunk  man,  put  him  in,  and  take  him 
to  Mrs.  Homshottle's, — do  you  know  the  house  ?'*  **  We  both 
do  that,  and  well  too.'  "  Then  take  him  there,  and  tell 
the  servants  it's  Bob — but  he's  a  little  changed  with  liquor 
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^but  that  tbeyUl  know  him  when  they  see  hun  with  daylight. 

Do  what  I've  told  you,  and  Til  give  you  doubTe  fare  for  your 
trouble."  **  Och,  we'll  do  tat,  for  HI  catch  you  a*  drunk, 
Pech,  in  five  minute."  *'  I  hope,"  said  Logan,  as  he  entered 
the  sedan,  "  they  wont  meet  with  Bob  himself,  it  would  bo 
better  luck  than  he  deserves."  All  being  ready,  the  Waits 
struck  up,  and  the  procession,  lighted  by  the  moon,  took  its 
way  up  the  Oallowgate. 

J.  D.  Carrick. 


COLIN  DDLAP.* 


We're  muckle  obliged  to  you,  Colin  Dulap, 
WcVe  muckle  obliged  to  you,  Colin  Dulap ; 
Yere  truly  a  worthy  auld  patriot  chap, 
To  enlighten  your  country  sae,  Colin  Dulap. 

Ye  patronise  lear,  and  ye  propagate  light. 
To  guide  erring  man  in  the  way  that  is  right ; 
Ne'er  under  a  bushel  your  candle  you  clap. 
But  let  it  lowe  openly,  Colin  Dulap. 


*  Sinoe  the  above  admirable  J«u  d'esprit  wiia  written,  tho  amiable  and 

AOOompUahed  indiridual  to  whom  it  refers,  is  no  more,    llo  died  on  the 

27U1  September,  1837,  after  having  sat  in  Parliament  for  a  few  months 

as  one  of  the  representatives  for  the  City  of  Glasgow.    In  him  the  com- 

mereial  metropolis  of  the  West  lost  one  of  her  most  eminent  citizens 

—a  man  no  less  distinguished  by  his   private  virtues,  and  agreeable 

manners,  than  by  his  enlightened  and  publio  spirit,  and  the  strong 

sagacity  of  a  vigorous  mind,  riohly  stored  with  general  information, 

and  copiously  imbued  with  literary  tastes  and  habits     A  wide  range 

of  sorrowing  friends  A)Oompanicd  his  remains  to  the  grave,  along  with 

■evwal  himdred  individuals  of  the  same  liberal  political  principles,  and 

who  felt  that  by  his  death  their  cause  and  party  had  sustained  an  irro* 

parable  los&     He  was  buried  in  the  Necropolis  of  Qla^gow,  which 

occupies  the  surface  of  a  rocky  eminence  of  the  most  striking  character, 

rising  boldly  up  immediately  behind  the  ancient  and  venerable  Cathe- 

dral  of  Glasgow.    A  noble  monument  has  been  erected  to  his  memory, 

in  the  form  of  a  massive  sarcophagus,  of  the  finest    Aberdeen  granlt«^ 

The  late  Mr.  Dunlop  was  tho  principal  proprietor  of  Clyde  Iron  Works, 

whoso  smelting  furnaces  send  out,  in  particular  states  of  the  atmos* 

phcre,  an  immense  volume  of  light 
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A  buruiug  and  shining  light  close  by  the  Clyde, 
Illuming  the  country  around,  far  and  wide ; 
Ye  bleeze  like  a  beacon  upon  a  hill  tap— 
A  general  benefit,  Colin  Dulap. 

Frank  Jeffrey,  and  Chambers,  and  Brougham,  and  so  forth, 
Diffuse  their  cheap  tracts  to  enlighten  the  earth, 
Mony  thanks  to  the  chiels  for  this  praiseworthy  stup : 
Mony  mae  thanks  to  you,  honest  Colin  Dulap 

Your  light  unto  me  has  been  better  than  theirs, — 
For  aye  when  in  Glasgow  at  markets  or  fairs, 
And  daundering  hame  rather  light  i'  the  tap, 
Ye're  a  lamp  to  my  feet,  worthy  Colin  Dulap. 

The  burns  and  the  bog-holos,  the  dubs  and  the  dykes, 
Thehowes  and  the  humplocks,  the  sheughs  and  thesykcs, 
And  ilka  thing  against  whilk  my  head  1  might  rup. 
Ye  kelp  me  to  shun  them  a',  Colin  Dulap. 

Even  spunkie  himsel'  is  nae  bogle  to  me, 
When  out  through  the  moss  I  march  hameward  wi'  glee ; 
Wi'  my  cud  in  my  neeve — in  my  noodle  a  drap, 
Cheer'd  onward  by  thee,  my  guide,  Colin  Dulap. 

We  pay  for  the  sun,  and  we  pay  for  the  moon. 
We  pay  for  ilk  starnie  that  blinks  frae  ahoon  ; 
But  your  kindly  light  never  costs  us  a  rap, 
'Tis  as  free  as  the  air  to  us,  Colin  Dulap. 

The  sun  I'd  like  weel,  gin  the  sun  wad  bide  still. 
But  then  ilka  night  he  slides  down  yont  the  hill. 
Like  a  plump  ruddy  carle  gaun  to  tak  his  bit  nap, 
You  never  forsake  us  sae,  Colin  Dulap. 

Na,  waur  I — ilka  winter  he's  aff  and  awa', 

Like  our  fine  bloods  to  Italy,  shunning  the  suaw. 
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Scarce  deigning  a  blink  owre  a  hoary  hill-tap, 
But  you're  ever  wi'  us,  kind  Colin  Dulap. 

The  moon  does  fu'  weel  when  the  moon's  in  the  lift. 
But  oh,  the  loose  limmer  takes  mony  a  shift, 
Whiles  here,  and  whiles  there,  and  whiles  under  a  hap ; 
But  yours  is  the  steady  light,  Colin  Dulap. 

Na,  mair  1 — like  true  friendship,  the  mirker  the  night, 
The  mair  you  let  out  your  vast  volume  o'  light ; — 
When  sackcloth  and  sadness  the  heavens  enwrap, 
*Tis  then  you're  maist  kind  to  us,  Colin  Dulap. 

The  day  and  the  night  unto  you  are  the  same, 
For  still  ye  spread  out  your  braid  sheet  o'  red  flame  ; 
When  thb  weary  world  soundly  tak's  its  bit  nap. 
You  sleep  not — ^you  elumber  not — Colin  Dulap. 

The  folks  about  Glasgow  may  brag  o'  their  gas. 
That  just,  like  a'  glaring  things,  pleases  the  mass  ; 
Gin  they're  pleased  wi't  themsel's,  I'll  ne'er  snarl  nor  snap 
Quite  contented  wi'  you,  friendly  Colin  Dulap. 

Ay,  aften  I'm  muckle  behadden  to  you, 
Wliile  wauchlin'  alang  between  sober  and  fou 
Wi*  a  stoiter  to  this  side,  to  that  side  a  stap, 
Ye  shaw  me  the  gate  aye,  guid  Colin  Dulap. 

Gin  neighbouring  farmers  felt  gratefu'  like  me, 
They'd  club  a'  thegither,  a  present  to  gie 
O'  a  massy  punch-bowl,  wi'  a  braw  mounted  cap, 
To  the  man  that  befriends  them  aye,  Colin  Dulap. 

I  ken  for  mysel',  that  a  gift  I  intend — 
To  ane  that  sae  aften  has  proved  my  gude  frien' — • 
O*  a  braw  braid  blue  bonnet,  wi'  strawberry  tap, 
To  be  worn  aye  on  New'r-days,  by  Colin  Dulap. 
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I  canna  wcel  reckon  how  lang  ye  hae  shin* J, 
But  Vm  sure  it's  as  lang  as  my  mither  has  mind ; 
And  in  a'  that  lang  while,  there  has  ne'er  been  a  gap 
In  your  body  o'  light,  canty  Colin  Dulap. 

O  lang  may  ye  shine  to  enlighten  us  here, 
And  when  ye  depart  for  some  new  unknown  sphere, 
That  to  shine  on  mair  glorious  may  still  be  your  hap. 
Is  the  prayer  o'  your  weel wisher,  Colin  Dulap. 

Alex.  Rodger. 


A  WIDOW  a  WONDER. 

Leezie  M*Cdtcheon  was  perfectly  inconsolable  on  the 
death  of  Peter,  her  husband,  with  whom  she  had  lived  some 
thirty  years.  Leezie  was  very  peevish  and  discontented, 
and  subject  to  bits  o'  touts  now  and  then ;  and  in  these  ill* 
nesses  was  always  ready  to  cry  out,  and  yaumer  to  Peter, 
"  I'm  gaun  to  die  noo,  and  the  yird  '11  no  be  cauld  on  my  puir 
body,  whan  my  shoon  will  be  filled  by  some  glaiket  young 
hijEzy." 

"Be  na  fley*d,  Leezie,  my  doo,"  said  Peter  in  reply; 
'*  an'  dinna  vex  yoursel  about  that ;  tak  my  word  out,  ye'U 
never  either  see  or  hear  tell  o'  sic  an  event  I  If  Providence, 
Leezie,  should  tak  ye  aff  the  yirth  at  this  time,  whilk  I  think 
there's  little  likelihood  o'  his  doing  e'en  now,  for  I  dinna 
think  you  sae  ill  as  ye  ween,  ye'll  leave  nae  weans  ahint  to 
be  ill  used — which  should  be  a  great  comfort  to  you ;  and 
as  for  mysel'  I  can  just  put  on  my  bonnet,  and  thank  my 
Maker  that  it  covers  my  hale  family." 

So  it  happened,  however,  that  honest  Peter  was  the  first 
to  slip  away,  and  disappoint  Leezie  of  her  fears  for  a  succes- 
sor.  On  the  melancholy  occasion  of  Peter's  decease,  Janet 
Ribston,  a  neighbour  of  Leezie's,  who  had  suffered  a  similar 
bereavement,  called  in  to  comfort  her  in  affliction.  Janet 
was  of  kindred  temperament  and  knew  practically  every 
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note  of  the  widow's  gamut,  from  the  dolorous  sob  to  ths 
hjsteric  skirl  in  alt. 

"  Weel,  Leezie,  nae  wonder  than  you're  like  to  gang 
dementit  wi*  perfect  vexation.  Wha  was  like  him  that's 
dead  and  awa,  either  in  person  or  behayiour  ? — aje  sae  kind 
and  sae  hearty — ^the  verra  picture  o'  g^de  nature — the  laugh 
never  awa  frae  his  lip,  or  the  joke  out  o*  his  mouth.**  **  Oh, 
hand  your  tongue,  Janet  I  dinna  say  ony  mair  about  him  to 
me — my  heart's  like  to  burst  through  my  boddice.  I  mind  the 
first  time  that  he  and  I  foregathered — ^it  was  at  a  fair  in 
Lanrick^he  was  buying  yarn,  and  I  was  selling't.  I  was  a 
trig,  weel-far'd  lassie  then,  though  I  say't  mysel' — and 
there  was  a  fiddle  playing,  and  a  wheen  lads  and  lasses 
dancing  till't  on  the  green  just  ahint  whaur  my  stand  was 
— and  quo*  he,  my  bonnie  lassie,  will  ye  tak  a  reel  ?  1 
just  said,  I  didna  care,  if  I  had  a  partner  onything  like  him- 
sel*. — I  mind  the  verra  tune  that  the  fiddler  played  to  us,  as 
weel  as  if  I  heard  the  bow  screeding  o'er  the  strings  the 
noo, — it  was  tural — ^lural — lal, — lal — (oh  me,  that  it  has 
come  to  this  1) — ay,  after  that  day,  woman,  Peter  and  me 
war  lad  and  lass. 

'  It's  just  as  'twere  yesterday  to  me,  the  night  he  speirt 
at  me,  g^f  I  would  be  his  for  better  or  for  waur  ;  and  I  just 
said,  in  an  aflf-putting  kind  o'  way,  that  I  would  like  to  hae 
his  character  frae  somebody  that  had  kenn'd  him  langer 
than  I  had  done.  *  Weel,  weel,'  said  he,  wi'  a  bit  laugh — 
ye  mind  his  bit  nicher,  Jenny  ? — *  come  awa  to  my  mither, 
naobody  has  kenn'd  me  langer  than  she  has  done  ;'  and  awa 
we  gaed  neist  day,  oursells  twa — me  riding  ahint  him ;  and, 
puir  body,  his  mither  was  sae  proud  to  see  her  son  takin 
up,  as  she  said,  wi'  sic  a  weel-far'd  lassie,  and  a  bonny  char- 
acter she  gied  him  as  ever  onybody  got — and  I  mind  she 
concluded  wi'  saying,  '  that  he  that  had  been  sae  guid  a  son 
to  her  was  ^na  likely  to  mak  an  ill  man  to  me ;'  and  oh  sae 
happy  as  we  were  a'  thegither ;  and  she  gathered  twa  or 
three  o'  her  neighbours,  and  gied  us  a  'bit  doing,  and  Peter 
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he  hod  to  sing  to  us,  and  a  braw  singer  he  was  when  he 
likit.     I  mind  the  verra  sang,  too — ^it  was, 

'  Oh,  gin  thou  wert  my  ftin  laasie  !* 
Oh  mo,  Janet !  I  wonder  wha's  lassie  I'm  to  be  next  ?** 

H. 

1      THE  WONDER  RESOLVED. 

Amongst  the  many  anomalies  obseryable  in  the  moral 
habits  of  our  race,  there  is  none,  perhaps,  more  irreconcil- 
able with  the  character  of  a  reflecting  being,  than  that  the 
Tery  person  who  has  made  a  breach  in  the  established  forms 
and  usages  of  society,  should  be  the  first  to  blame  others  for 
the  commission  of  a  similar  offence.  A  case,  exactly  in 
point,  is  that  of  our  sympathetic  friend,  Janet  Ribston,  whom 
we  left  in  the  preceding  anecdote,  applying  the  absorbing 
sponge  to  the  tears  of  a  bereaved  sister,  and  bewailing  with 
her  in  a  most  lachrymosal  strain.  This  individual,  after 
seeing  two  husbands  out  of  print,  as  publishers  have  it* 
and  again  bound  to  volume  third  in  the  eventful  history  of 
her  somewhat  voluminous  husbandry,  is  the  first  to  censure 
Leczie,  because,  forsooth,  she  had  not  ridden  out  widow's 
quarantine  for  the  full  period  prescribed  in  the  weeping 
statute. 

*'  Dear  me,  LeezieM*Cutcheon,for  Imaunstillca'yebythe 
name  that  I  kent  ye  by  first — ^though  ye  ha'e  changed  it  twice 
noo — ye  hinna  really  been  lang  ere  ye  got  the  black  bord  about 
the  rim  o*  your  mutch  snodded  ;  dear  me,  woman  I  I  would 
at  least  ha'e  tried  the  widow's  life  for  a  blink,  to  see  how  I 
likit  it  I — sax  months  ;  no  muckle  mair  than  the  time  that 
the  braird  tak*s  to  come  to  the  shot-blade, — the  verra  sound 
o'  the  mools  on  your  man's  coffin-lid  is  no  weel  out  o*  a 
body's  lugs  yet  V  **  Whisht  you,  Janet,  gin  I  getna  sympa- 
thy frae  you,  wha  am  I  to  expect  it  frae  ?  ye  ken  that  you 
were  ance  a  widow  yoursel',  but  you're  no  that  way  e'en  now ; 
maybe,  if  ye  kent  a'  that  happened,  ye  wouldna  come  down 
pell-mell  ou  a  body  at  that  gate.     Ye  mind  sae  ill  as  he 
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was  ?"  "  That's  John,  ye  mean  ?  ye  used  to  ca'  him,  my 
John ;  brawly  do  I  mind  him  ;  ye  havena  gi'en  me  time  to 
forget  him."  "  Stop  now,  Janet,  bide  a  wee ;  my  fau't,  gia 
fan't  it  be,  snrely  disna  deserve  casting  saut  on  a  sair  that 
gaet — yon  would  gansh  a  body's  head  aflT  without  rhyme  or 
reason;  just  gie  me  time  to  tell  you — Weel,  John  (I'll 
ne'er  forget  him,  Janet)  was  lang,  lang  in  his  trouble,  poor 
roan;  and  him  that's  now  in  the  guidman's  chair,  was 
wonderfu*  attentive ;  he  was  at  his  bedside  every  moment 
that  he  could  spare ;  and  I  can  assure  you,  Janet,  that  it  was 
nae  sma'  help  that  he  gied  me,  a  puir  single-handed  woman 
as  I  was ;  the  verra  sinht  o'  him,  ye  wad  ha'e  thought,  brich- 
tened  up  the  face  o'  the  deein'  man. 

"  I  hae  nae  doubt  taen  a  guidman  sooner  than  the  way 
o*  the  world  is ;  but — to  tell  the  even  down  truth — about 
the  time  that  John  gaed  to  his  rest  there  was  sic  a  thrang^ty 
i'  the  house,  butt  and  ben,  that  I  scarcely  kent  whiles  who* 
ther  my  head  was  on  my  ain  or  ithcr  folks'  shouthers,  and 
he  that  has  now  the  care  o'  me  and  my  house  was  wonderfu' 
attentive,  as  I  was  saytn',  baith  afore  and  after  John's  de- 
cease ;  and  I'm  sure,  till  the  nicht  that  he  put  the  question 
to  me,  I  never  dream't  o'  changing  my  condition ;  and  he  did 
it,  woman  !  in  sic  an  o'ercoming  way,  that  nae  mortal  woman 
could  hae  withstood  it — e'en  yoursel',  Jenny,  for  a'  your 
camstrariness,  couldna  hae  done  ttherwise  than  I  did. 

'*  He  used  to  ca*  on  me,  after  that  melancholy  occasion, 
ance  in  the  eight  days  or  sae ;  after  three  or  four  weeks, 
twice — I'll  no  say  but  he  micht,  on  an  antrin  week,  be  three 
times.  Ae  nicht,  weel  sal  I  mind*t,  we  had  sat  lang  beside 
ane  anither  on  the  settle  there,  and  the  words  atweenus  were 
unco  scanty,  just  looking  at  the  luntin'-coal,  and  listening 
to  its  bit  bickering  flichter,  naething,  ane  would  hae  thought 
living  in  the  house,  but  itsel'  and  the  clock  wi'  its  warning 
tick,  till,  after  a  deep  drawn  sigh,  he  gae  me  sic  a  wistfu* 
look  in  the  face,  and  took  baud  o'  my  hand,  whilk  was  lying 
on  my  lap  at  the  time,  and  sic  a  saft,  kindly  grip — I  thooht 
I  fand  his  very  heart  louprng  in  my  loof — and  he  just  said 
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scarcelv  aboon  his  breath, '  Soudna  thae  twa  hands  be  ane  ?** 
Weel,  Janet,  I  thocht  a'  the  blood  in  my  body  gathered 
about  my  heart,  and  came  pw^-'t  **wattering  like  the  gush 
coming  aff  the  trows  on  a  iiiAl-woeei — an',  gien  me  braid 
Scotland  to  do't,  I  couldna  hae  tacn  my  hand  out  o'  his. 
After  this,  I  sawna  his  face  for  twa-three  days,  and  whan 
he  cam',  he  looked  blater-like  than  usual,  and  no  a  word 
that  nicht  about  the  hands.  The  verra  neist,  however,  he 
came  dandering  in  past  the  hallan  wa'  ere  I  wist,  and  took  a 
seat,  and  after  we  had  cracked  hither  and  yont  about  the 
clashes  in  the  kintra  side,  he  looked  earnestly  in  the  fire  for  a 
guid  while,  and  then  turned  the  tail  o'  his  e'e  to  me,  and 
catch 't  mine  just  as  I  was  turnin't  awa,  and  took  me  by  the 
hand  again,  firmer  maybe  than  the  first  time,  and  said,  loud 
enough  for  me  to  hear,  "This  ban's  mine,  and  whan  am  I  to 
see't  at  its  ain  shouthcr?"  I  never  said  a  word,  for  I  was  per- 
fectly o'ercome  baith  times — no  a  word  would  he  hear,  but 
that  I  maun  be  his  gin  Lammas,  and  a'  that  I  could  say  or 
do  would  he  be  pitten  afi*;  sae  I  just  said  to  mysel,  what 
maun  be  maun  be,  and,  sin'  it  is  the  will  o'  Providence,  i 
maun  e'en  submit ;  so  ye  see,  Janet,  I  didna  dock  mysel'  up 
like  some  o'  my  neighbours,  and  gang  to  the  market  for  a 
man ;  if  he  hadna  come  to  me,  and  in  the  o'ercoming  way 
that  he  did  it  too.  Til  assure  you  John's  shoon  wad  ne'er 
hae  been  warmed  by  ither  feet  than  his  ain." 

**  Weel,"  said  the  Job-comforter,  Janet,  "  ye  wasna  ill  to 
catch,  Leezie;  woman,  he's  no  a  buirdly  man  like  what  John 
was,  a  poor  shirpit-looking  thing — a*  corners,  like  a  pockfu* 
o*  tups'  horns  ;  the  legs  o*  him,  losh  me !  nae  better  shapet 
than  hurl-barrow  trams.  I  canna  say  ye  looket  lang,  Leezie, 
but  I'll  say  this,  ye  liftet  but  little."  "  Now,  Janet,  sin'  I'm 
oblig't  to  say't,  ye  hae  an  ill-scrappit  tongue  in  your  head, 
and  it  ill  becomes  you,  my  certie,  to  speak  to  me  in  that  way 
— I  tell't  you,  simple  woman  that  I  was,  a'  the  outs  and  ins 
o'  our  courtship;  speak  as  ye  like  o'  mysel',  but  meddle  na 
wi'  my  man  ;  but  since  ye  hae  set  my  birse  up.  111  iust  gic  yo 
bite  for  scart, — ^ye  say  that  it  wasna  lang  ere  I  got  the  bord 
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about  my  mutch  snodded — it  waa  nae  fau't  o*  yours,  or  the 
world  lies,  that  ye  didna  get  yours  taen  awa  sooner  than  it 
was — an  awfu'  looking  skup  it  was,  boilled  round  wi*  crape, 
•ticking  out  afore  ye  an  ell  and  a  half — a  body  would  hae 
thought  when  they  were  looking  into  your  face,  that  they 
were  glowering  up  an  ill-lighted  close ;  the  lads  aboot  the 
doors,  Jenny,  used  to  say,  '  you  would  hear  that  Jenny  is  in 
the  pitifii'  market  again,  do  ye  ken  whether  she's  hingin'  out 
yon  signals  o*  distress  for  the  guidmau  that  she  has  lost,  or 
that  there's  nae  likelihood  o'  her  getting  anither  ?'  '  Your 
ain  man,  waesucks,  is  nae  great  pennyworth ;  the  skin  o' 
him  as  din  as  a  withered  dockan;  ye  speak  o'  ill-shapit 
shanks  1  *  Be  na  a  baker  if  your  head  be  made  o'  butter  I* 
your  buirdly  man  carries  his  carcase  about  on  legs  liker 
iwa  German  flutes  than  the  limbs  o'  a  human  being;  ye 
surely  dinna  depend  on  yon  twa  pim«  sticks  carrying  you  to 
your  graye  1  Jenny,  the  folks  say  that  the  death  o'  your 
first  man  made  sic  a  hole  in  your  heart,  that  the  second 
ane  slippit  easUy  through ;  dee  whan  ye  like,  ye*ll  dee  in 
the  band  (married  to  some  one),  like  M'Gibbon's  calf.** 
<*  Oh  fie  1  Leezie,  I  didna  mean  to  teaze  you ;  woman, 
that's  an  awfu'  spate  o'  ill  nature,  I  didna  think  you  could 
hae  said  sae  nmckle  to  me.*'  "  Weel,  weel,  Janet,  Tm  in  a 
bleeze  in  a  moment  like  a  tap  o'  tow,  but  it's  just  as  soon 
out  again ;  if  I  hae  said  ony  thing  o'er  fast,  just  throw't 
beside  the  besom  ahint  the  hallan-door.  Noo,  sin*  we  are  by 
oorselTes,  we  may  just  speak  our  minds — a  man's  an  usefii' 
body  about  a  house,  and  as  neither  you  nor  me  hae  gotten 
▼ery  'sponsible  looking  men,  we  maun  mind  that  it  ill  suits 
a  beggar  to  bock  at  his  bedfellow :  and  mair,  Janet,  he's 
surely  a  puir  man  that's  no  better  than  nae  man  ava." 

R. 

THX  HIGHLAND  DRILL,  OR  THB  M'DONALDS'  MUSTER-ROLL. 

Bt  the  wise  and  energetic  councOs  of  the  great  Chatham, 
the  penalties  and  restrictions  imposed  upon  the  Highlanders 
for  their  accession  to  the  rebellion  in  1745,  were  withdrawn, 
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and  that  brave  and  hardy  race  of  men  were  again  restored 
to  the  confidence  and  favour  of  the  government.  This  just 
and  politic  measure  was  followed  by  a  general  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  clans  to  display  their  gratitude  and  loyalty,  by 
offering  their  services  to  the  ministry,  at  a  time  when  the 
country  was  considerably  embarrassed  by  the  defection  of 
her  colonies,  and  the  combined  hostility  of  her  continental 
enemies.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  offers  from  the 
Highlands  were  readily  accepted,  and  numerous  clan  regi- 
ments were  forthwith  embodied,  many  of  whom  were  mus- 
tered and  disciplined  in  the  various  borough-towns  which 
happened  to  have  ground  adapted  for  the  purpose.  Among 
these,  none  had  more  ample  accommodation  than  our  own 
good  city;  and  in  consequence,  the  Highland  muster-roll 
and  drill  were  perhaps  oftoner  heard  on  our  Green  than 
on  any  other  spot  in  Britain.  These,  from  the  strongly 
marked  peculiarities  of  the  Highland  character,  afforded 
great  amusement  to  such  of  our  citizens  as  left  their  bed 
betimes  to  go  in  quest  of  herb  ale,  air,  and  exercbe,  for 
the  good  of  their  health ;  and  to  the  recollection  of  one  of 
these  old  worthies  we  are  indebted  for  the  following  notan- 
dum  of  the  muster-roll  of  a  company  of  the  regiment  of  the 
clan  Ronald,  among  whom  the  patronymic  of  Donald  M'- 
Donald  was  so  numerous,  that  the  drill-sergeant  was  obliged 
either  to  apply  notation  to  distinguish  the  Donalds,  or  those 
soubriquets  by  which  they  were  known  in  their  native  glens ; 
and  as  the  latter  mode  came  more  natural  to  the  men  as 
well  as  to  their  "master  of  drill,"  who  was  also  from  the 
"  country  of  the  clan  Ronald,"  it  was  generally  adopted. 
The  running  commentary  of  the  sergeant,  however,  was 
generally  the  most  amusing  part  of  the  duties  of  the  morn- 
ing, particularly  to  the  spectators,  as  it  often  showed,  in  a 
very  ludicrous  point  of  view,  the  feelings  of  favour  or  dislike 
which  the  man  of  the  sash  and  halbert  entertained  towards 
the  individuals  under  his  control ;  and  to  this  we  shall  chiofly 
confine  ourselves  in  the  following  brief  illustration  of  Celtic 
discipline : — Sergeant  (bawling  at  the  top  of  his  voice), 
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"  Donald  M'Donald,  Mhor  f* — (no  answer,  the  man  being 
absent)—  I  see  yoa're  there,  so  youVe  right  not  to  speak  to 
nobody  in  the  ranks.  Donald  M'Donald,  iZAua  f'f  **Here." 
'*  Ay,  yoa're  always  here  when  nobody  wants  you.  Donald 
M'Donald,  Fad  9% — (no  answer) — oh  decent,  modest  lad. 
you're  always  here,  though  like  a  good  sodger,  as  you  are^ 
yon  seldom  say  nothing  abont  it.  Donald  M'Donald,  Clua* 
san  Aihorf^ — (no  answer) — I  hear  you;  but  you  might  speak 
a  little  louder  for  all  that.  Donald  M'Donald,  Ordagf"i 
"  Here."  "  If  you're  here  this  morning,  it's  no  likely  you'll 
be  here  to-morrow  morning,  1*11  shust  mark  you  down  ab- 
sent ;  so  let  that  stand  for  that.  Donald  M'Donald,  Casan 
Mhorf*^  "Here."  "OhdamorstI  you  sud  that  yesterday, 
but  wha  saw't  you — ^you're  always  here  if  we  take  jrour  own 
word  for  it.  Donald  M'Donald,  Cam  beul  9**  "  Here,"  (in 
a  loud  Toice).  "  If  you  was  not  known  for  a  tam  liar,  I 
would  belieye  yon ;  but  you've  a  bad  habit,  my  lad,  of  al- 
ways crying  here  whether  yoa're  here  or  no ;  and  till  you 
give  up  your  bad  habit,  I'll  shust  always  mark  you  down 
absent  for  your  impudence :  it's  all  for  your  own  good,  so 
yon  need  not  cast  down  your  brows,  but  shust  be  thankful 
that  I  don't  stop  year  loaf  too ;  and  then  you  wad  maybe 
have  to  thank  your  own  souple  tongue  for  a  sair  back  and  a 
loom  belly.     Attention  noo,  lads  1  and  let  every  man  turn 

his  eyes  to  the  sergeant  r 

J.  D.  Carrick. 

THE  LAIRD  AND  HIS  FOOTMAN. 

"  How  had  you  the  audacity,  John,  to  go  and  tell  some 

of  the  people  of  P ,  that  I  was  a  low,  mean  fellow,  and 

no  gentleman?"    "Na,  na,  sir,  yoall  no  catch  me  at  the 

like  o'  that ;  when  I  gang  to  P I  aye  keep  my  thoughts 

to  myseL" 

«Blf  or  great.  t  Red  haired.  ^  Long.  |  Bigeari. 

I  Applied  to  a  manbavlog  an  extra  thumb.    5  Big  feet. 

**  Crooked  month. 
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HIOHLAND  DB8CEMT. 

On  board  of  one  of  the  steam-packets,  on  a  late  trip  to 
lona,  there  were  two  passengers  that  particolarly  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  rest  of  the  party ;  the  one  was  a  stout 
Irish  gentleman*  full  of  all  that  off-hand  frisky  humour  said 
to  be  peculiar  to  his  countrymen,  and  the  other  a  little  un- 
dersized Celt,  of  the  smallest  possible  dimensions,  who, 
coYered  with  an  immense  broad-brimmed  straw  hat,  mored 
about  the  deck  more  like  an  animated  mushroom  than  any 
thing  that  could  be  taken  for  a  Highlander.  Nevertheless, 
this  little  mannikin,  as  the  passengers  were  told  again  and 
agidn  by  two  garrulous  old  ladies,  who  seemed  to  have 
charge  of  him,  was,  maug^e  his  dwarfish  appearance,  the 
representative  of  a  clan  that  had  in  the  days  of  old  been 
remarkable  for  the  production  of  tall  and  athletic  war- 
riors; and  to  see  the  graves  of  some  of  those,  was  the 
object  of  his  present  visit  to  lona.  On  landing,  the  passen- 
gers, who  were  not  numerous,  were  marshalled  into  '*  Rilig. 
oran",*  in  the  usual  form  by  the  schoolmaster,  where, 
after  showing  off  a  number  of  the  remains  of  bygone  times, 
he  brought  them  to  a  row  of  large  stone  figures  in  armour, 

which  he  described  as  the  Mac s  of ,  "  a  race  of 

giants,"  as  he  said.  The  Irish  gentleman,  looking  down  to 
their  representative,  who  stood  by  enjoying  his  fancied 
consequence,  asked  him  if  these  were  the  people  from  whom 
he  was  descended  ?  "  Tes,"  said  he,  pushing  himself  up- 
wards like  the  frog  in  the  fable.  "  Then,"  said  Pat,  «  by 
the  powers !  my  little  fellow,  you  may  say  you  have  had  a 
descent,  and  a  d — 1  of  a  one  too." 

^  ▲  PUNCH-DRINKER  FROM  HOME. 

A  OENTLEMAJf»  who,  during  the  sultry  evsnings  of  sum- 
mer, had  often  luxuriated  over  the  cool  and  refreshing 

*  Boullehaptl  fn  rain& 
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Oqnor  known  among  bon  Ti?ans,  by  the  name  of  Glasgow 
punch,  happened,  one  hot  day,  to  be  "  padding  the  hoof 
along  the  side  of  Looh  Suinart,  towards  '*  London  House," 
a  stage  where  he  expected  to  find  a  reasonable  proportion 
of  those  comfortable  adjuncts  which  the  name  inferred.  On 
reaching  the  "  wished  sojourn,"  orercome  with  fatigue,  and 
parched  with  thirst,  he  naturally  inquired  after  the  contents 
of  the  cellar ;  and  when  rum  of  a  superior  quality  was 
mentioned,  he  eagerly  asked  if  he  could  have  a  lemon  ? 
"  Oh,  Fm  sure  you  can,"  said  the  landlord.  "  Then,  sit 
down,  my  good  fellow,"  cried  the  stranger,  delighted  with 
his  unexpected  luck,  "and  I  will  make  a  bowl  of  the  best 
liquor  you  erer  tasted."  Donald  sat  down,  the  bell  was 
rung,  and  the  ingredients  ordered  up.  The  rum,  the  cold 
water,  and  the  sug^r,  soon  made  their  appearance ;  but  the 
girl,  in  setting  them  down,  observed  that  her  mistress  was 
sorry  she  had  no  lemons  in  the  house.  The  stranger  looked 
disappointedly  to  the  landlord,  who,  wriggling  his  shoulders 
from  side  to  side,  exclaimed,  **  Od,  dam'ort !  I  know  there's 
a  lemon  about  the  bouse,  for  I  saw  my  two  boys  playing  at 
the  shinty  with  it  the  other  day." 

AN  ILL  HABIT. 

A  personage  of  somewhat  eccentric  habits,  who  swayed 
the  birchen  sceptre  over  the  urchin  intellects  of  a  certain 
district  in  the  parish  of  Old  Kilpatrick,  had  taken  up  his 
abode  with  Janet  M'Farlane,  who  had  been  a  widow  many 
years  previous  to  the  time  that  the  dominie  became  her 
lodger.  The  man  of  letters  was  a  person  of  a  very  humane 
disposition,  and  no  trouble  or  expense,  limited  as  his  income 
was,  stood  in  the  way  when  his  landlady  required  his 
assistance. 

The  dominie  was  defective  in  vision — ^was  what  is  called 
near-sighted,  which  afforded  opportunities  to  the  scholars 
for  practical  jokes.  Sometimes  they  would  draw  on  the 
causewaying  before  the  door,  and  as  close  to  it  as  possible. 
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strong  broad  lines  of  chalk,  which  made  him  imagine  that 
the  clothes  had  been  laid  out  for  bleaching  at  the  yerj 
threshold,  to  sare  the  serrant  girl  a  little  trouble ;  and  then 
she  was  sure  to  come  under  his  lectureship :  "  Te  lazj  hu- 
therons,  what  gars  you  spread  out  your  wabs  to  bleach  at 
the  Terra  door-stane  1"  at  the  same  time  taking  an  immense 
stride  to  clear  the  supposed  web.  At  other  times,  when 
beayy  runs  had  fallen  during  the  night,  similar  lines  were 
made  with  brownish  paint,  to  resemble  the  turbid  stream 
that  sought  its  way  into  the  Clyde,  about  twenty  yards  from 
his  lodging.  *'  The  spate  in  the  bum's  up  to  the  verra  door! 
how  am  I  to  get  out  to  the  school  ? — rin,  Jenny,  and  tell 
Jamie  Shanks  wi'  his  lang  legs,  to  come  and  carry  me 
through  on  his  back,  or  else  he  maun  gang  hame  without 
his  lessou.'* 

One  morning,  as  the  dominie  was  descending  the  stair, 
he  missed  a  step,  lost  his  balance,  and  was  precipitated  to 
the  bottom,  and  sustained  a  serere  fracture  of  the  thigh- 
bone.  After  the  bone  had  knit,  and  acquired  some  degree  of 
strength,  he  made  a  journey  as  far  as  Paisley,  to  discharge 
an  office  of  kindness  for  his  landlady ;  but  in  seeking  for 
the  person  with  whom  his  business  lay,  his  inability  to  dis- 
tinguish the  relative  distances  of  objects,  caused  him  to  fall 
o?er  the  breast  of  the  quay,  and  opened  up  afresh  the  re- 
cent fracture.  The  hero  of  accent  and  inflection  bore  the 
racking  pain  of  the  second  accident  with  uncommon  fortitude. 
.  He  was  got  home  to  the  care  of  Janet  with  difficulty,  and 
again  was  well  recorered,  when  typhus  fever  superren- 
ed,  and  terminated  the  life  of  the  poor  dominie.  The 
dominie  predicted  his  death  from  the  moment  he  met  with 
the  second  accident,  and  remarked  to  a  friend,  that  "  he 
feared  that  this  was  the  penultimate  event  in  his  life,  and 
the  next  would  terminate  with  the  g^ave  accent.'* 

A  mutual  friend  of  the  landlady  and  her  late  lodger, 
called  soon  after  the  melancholy  event,  to  sympathise  with 
Janet  in  her  second  widowhood ;  and  after  shedding  a  flood 
of  tears,  which  seemed  to  rdieve  the  oppressed  heart  of  the 
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poor  matron,  she  thus  acooanted  for  the  aooident  that  had 
befallen  her  lodger:  <*But  oh,  Jamie  Whitehill,  after  a'  this, 
what  am  I  to  say  ?  Te  see,  poor  man  that  he  was,  when  he 
ance  got  into  the  habit  o*  breaking  his  banes,  he  ne*er  had 
a  day  to  do  weel  after." 

BETTER  ▲  FINGER  AFV  THAN  ATE  WAGGING. 

A  CERTAIN  old  couple  had  lifed  for  many  years  together 
in  the  ciril  relationship  sanctioned  by  the  roles  of  the 
Church;  and  though  they  did  what  they  could  to  "bear 
each  other's  burdens"  in  the  uphill,  rough,  and  smooth  pas- 
'sages  of  human  life,  a  charge,  a  peevish  one  to  be  sure,  was 
sometimes  preferred  against  the  head  of  the  house,  John 
Burden,  that  he  did  not  sympathise  with  his  helpmate  in 
fits  of  hysteria  and  rheumatism,  to  which  she  was  very  sub- 
ject.    Apparently  unmoyed,  John  listened  to  her  outcries  of 
being  "Terra,  yerra ill;" that  she  was  sure  that  she  couldna 
"stan*  sic  dunts  o'  affliction  lang."    She  still,  howeyer,  kept 
hold  of  life,  in  spite  of  these  gloomy  apprehensions,  year 
after  year,  and  still  in  the  same  clamorous,  whinging  key. 
John  at  last  got  fairly  sick  of  her  neyer-ending  yaumer ;  and 
one  day  that  she  broke  out  in  a  more  than  ordinary  doleful 
strain,  with  "I'm  sure  I'm  deein*  noo,  John,  I  find  the 
deatfa-wark  coming  up  my  breast,  I  ha*ena  lang  to  be  wi' 
you,  John ;  but  you  seem  to  care  unco  little  about  that." 
"  O  woman  1"  said  John,  "  thon's  sair  pitten  to ;  how  mony 
times  ha'e  ye  been  deein'  and  gaun  to  dee,  sin'  ye  cam'  into 
my  aught :  gin  I  had  a  g^oat  for  Uka  time  that  you  were 
gaun  to  dee,  it  would  bury  baith  o'  us  without  comin'  on  the 
parish ;  wilt  thou  no  just  set  a  day  and  keep  it  ?" 

THB  HEIGHT  OF  IMPITDBNCB. 

Soke  time  ago,  a  fellow  was  charged  in  the  Glasgow 
Police  Court,  with  stealing  a  herring  barrel  from  a  person 
in  Stockwell-street.     After  the  charge  had   been  prored. 
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(he  principal  accuser  thus  addressed  the  magistrate : 

"  Deed,  Sir  Bailie,  the  man  at  the  bar  is  a  great  rogue ; 
the  stealing  o'  the  barrel  is  naething  to  some  o'  his  tricks 
He  stole  mj  sign-brod  last  week,  and  what  does  your  Hon- 
our think  he  did  wi't  ?  **  Alagistrate— *'  That  would  be 
hard  for  me  to  say."  Witness — "Weel,  sir,  Fll  tell  ye. 
He  brought  it  into  my  ain  shop,  wi'  my  ain  najne  on't,  and 
oflfered  to  sell  me*t,  as  he  said,  he  thought  it  would  be  o' 
mair  use  tome  than  onybody  else." 

TAKING  STOCK. 

A  TAILOR,  who  practised  his  trade  in  the  town  of  Kin- 
ross, having  realised  a  small  sum  of  money,  advanced  into 
the  clothing  line,  which  he  conducted  for  some  time  on  very 
eautious  principles.  One  day  he  appeared  remarkably  de- 
jected, and  being  asked  the  reason,  gave  for  answer,  that 
things  seemed  to  be  going  much  against  him  in  the  shop^ 
as  a  late  reckoning  of  stock  had  testified:  next  day, 
however,  he  was  seen  in  more  than  his  usual  spirits,  when 
being  interrogated  by  the  same  friend,  as  to  the  cause  of  so 
sudden  and  so  agreeable  a  change,  "Od  man  I"  said  he, 
**  Tve  been  looking  o*er  the  stock  again,  and  things  are  no 
that  far  amiss  after  a*.  I  had  forgotten  the  ribbon  and  the 
button  drawer." 

AN  ALARMINO  8IOHT. 

A  FARMER  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Galston,  took  his 
wife  to  SCO  the  wonders  of  the  microscope,  which  happened 
to  be  exhibiting  in  Kilmarnock.  The  various  curiosities 
seemed  to  please  the  good  woman  very  well,  till  the  animal- 
culse  professed  to  be  contained  in  a  drop  of  water  came  to  be 
shown  off:  these  seemed  to  poor  Janet  not  so  very  pleasant 
a  sight  as  the  others ;  she  sat  patiently,  however,  till  the 
"  water  tigers/'  magnified  to  the  sise  of  twelve  feet,  appear- 
ed on  the  sheet,  fighting  with  their  usual  ferocity.     Janet 
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oow  roM  in  great  trepidation,  and  cried  to  her  husband, 
**  for  gudesake,  come  awa,  John."  "  Sit  still,  woman,"  said 
John,  **  and  see  the  show."  **  See  the  show ! — gude  keep 
us  a',  man,  what  wad  come  o'  us  if  the  awfu*4ike  brutes 
wad  break  out  o*  the  water  ?" 

A   HIOHLAMD  WATCHMAN. 

A  BAW  sort  of  lad,  from  the  Island  of  Mull,  whose  know- 
ledge of  the  world  was  eridently  very  limited,  called 
upon  the  superintendent  of  the  Edinburgh  police,  requesting 
to  be  employed  as  a  watchman.  The  captain  seeing  him, 
though  rather  inexperienced  and  diffident,  still  with  some, 
thing  of  shrewdness,  as  he  thought,  about  him,  agreed  to 
make  trial  of  him,  and  accordingly  appointed  him  to  a  sta- 
tion in  College  Street.  A  person  was  sent  along  with  him 
to  point  out  his  various  duties,  and,  among  other  things,  to 
instruct  him  as  to  calling  the  hour.  He  was  told  that  if  he 
did  not  hear  the  clock  strike,  he  might  catch  the  word  from 
the  watchman  on  the  South  Bridge.  At  half-past  ten  o'- 
clock, therefore,  our  hero  was  obserred  to  listen  very 
attentirely  to  the  call  of  his  fellows  on  the  South  Bridge,  and 
hating  caught  the  words  "half  past  ten,"  he  proceeded 
with  long  strides  up  the  street,  bawling  at  the  top  of  his 
Toice, — "  It's  the  same  hour  here — It's  the  same  hour  here !" 

TAKING  THINGS  COOLT^T. 

Soke  time  ago,  a  young  farmer  left  a  market  toTin, 
situate  no  matter  where,  and  proceeded  homewards,  mount- 
ed on  a  nag  of  which  he  has  often  boasted,  as  Tam 
O'Shanter  did  of  his  mare,  that  "  a  better  neyer  lifted  leg." 
The  season  was  winter,  and  the  night  rery  dark ;  and  from 
some  cause  or  other  the  animal  deriated  tram  the  proper 
path,  stumbled  orer  a  crag  and  broke  its  neck ;  although 
the  rider,  strange  to  say,  escaped  unhurt,  or,  at  worst* 
with  a  few  trifling  scratches.     The  youth  baring  journeyed 
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home  on  foot,  told  the  sorTants  what  had  happoned,  and 
directed  one  of  them  to  proceed  to  the  spot  next  day,  for 
the  purpose  of  flaying  the  horse,  and  bringing  away  the  skin 
and  shoes.  The  lad  of  course  obeyed  his  instructions,  and 
was  busily  engaged,  when  his  senior  master,  who  had  also 
been  at  market,  but  who  preferred  trarelling  in  daylight, 
passed  the  spot,  and  on  hearing  some  noise,  paused,  and 
looked  into  the  ravine  below.  On  recognising  through  the 
branches  one  of  his  own  men,  he  called  out,  '*  Is  that  you, 
Benjie  ?"  "  Ay,  it's  just  me,  maister."  "  An*  what  are 
you  doing  there?"  "Ou,  just  sklnnin  the  pony,  sir.* 
"  What  pony  ?"  "  Maister  George's,  that  tumbled  down 
last  night,  and  broke  its  neck."  "Ay,  indeed  I  and  can  ye 
tell  me  wha's  skinnin'  George  ?" 

HOME  MANUFACTURE. 

Those  of  our  readers  who  have  not  seen  the  produce  of 
the  domestic  tallow-vat  in  the  Highlands,  may  require  to 
be  told,  that  from  the  saffron  hue  of  the  tallow-pillar  of 
light,  you  would  think  that  a  handful  of  that  mustard-col- 
oured article,  said  to  be  extensively  used  in  the  northern 
mountain  altitudes,  had  been  thrown  into  the  vat.  Two 
Highlanders  entered  a  public-house  in  Glasgow  in  the 
evening,  on  their  return  from  a  cattle  market  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and,  wishing  to  be  on  the  genteel,  desired  the 
waiter  '*  to  bring  a  big  twa  shill  stoup  o'  the  strongest 
double  rum,  and  twa  white  candles — ^in  a  moment." 

IRISH  RIGHT  OF  POSSESSION. 

In  Ireland,  the  rights  of  property  remain  perpetual  after 
twenty  years'  undisputed  possession,  which  is  here  called 
vicennial  prescription ;  after  which  period,  the  right  becomes 
absolute  and  unchallengable.  A  Presbyterian  clergyman  in 
the  north  of  that  country,  remarkable  for  vrarmth  of  heart, 
and  the  becoming  attire  in  which  he  dresses  religion,  was 
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waited  upon  by  a  Catholic,  whose  wife  was  a  Presbyterian, 
and  he  himself  no  great  admirer  of  the  Scarlet  Lady  to 
administer  baptism  to  an  infant  of  theirs.  "  You  will  be 
astonished  at  me  coming  to  your  Reyerence  with  such  a  re- 
quest," said  he ;  "  but  the  fact  is,  I  begin  to  suspect  that 
yours  is  the  right  church  after  all ;  but  any  how,  it  gives 
yon  a  free  passage  to  heaven  without  stopping  half-way, 
and  making  you  pay  a  heavy  duty  before  ypu  enter. 
Well,  as  I  am  about  going  to  London  to-morrow,  I  think  I 
shall  give  the  spalpeen  the  benefit  of  clargy  before  I  go , 
and  if  your  honour  will  come  to  our  cabin,  I  have  got  the 
Innishowen  and  galores  of  bread  and  cheese  ready,  and  all 
the  neighbours  are  to  join  us."  The  clergyman  thought 
the  opportunity  too  good  to  be  lost,  and  immediately  accom- 
panied him  to  his  house,  where  he  found  the  friends  of  the 
parties  assembled.  Considerable  pains  were  taken  to  de- 
scribe the  nature  of  the  ordinance,  and  the  most  affectionate 
terms  were  made  use  of  to  induce  compliance  with  its  obli- 
gations. The  party  was  greatly  pleased ;  but  none  wai 
louder  than  the  father  in  expressions  of  gratitude.  After 
partaking  of  their  hospitality,  his  Reverence  rose  and  de- 
parted  amidst  a  whole  concert  of  benedictions.  He  was 
accompanied  across  the  meadow;  and  when  about  to  part 
from  his  convert,  these  blessings  were  again  repeated.  "  I 
have  Just  another  prayer,"  said  the  grateful  Catholic,  "  to 
give  to  your  worship ;  and  if  you  won't  take  it  amiss  1*11 
tell  you  it."  "  I  certainly  will  not,"  was  the  ready  reply. 
**  Well,  Mr  M  ,  may  you  be  in  heaven  twenty  years 

before  the  devil  knows  you're  dead  I" 

MORAL  IVXGATION. 

Thssb  Paisley  weavers,  whose  wives  were  quartered  at 
Oonrock  for  the  season,  were  anxious  to  get  across  to 
Dunoon  one  sabbath  morning.  Deeming  it  a  profanation, 
hc/^rever,  to  employ  an  oared-boat  for  that  purpose,  they 
employed  a  friend  to  negodate  with  the  captidn  of  the 
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Rothsay  Mail  steamer,  *'  to  cast  out  a  bit  o*  his  tow,  and 
tak'  them  wi'  him,  as  he  was  gami  down  that  way  at  ony 
rate."  **  But  what's  the  difference,  pray,"  asked  the  nego- 
ciator,  *'  between  being  rowed  over  with  oars,  and  by  the 
paddles  of  the  steamer  ?*'  "  Difference  1  there's  a  hantle 
difference  between  rowing  by  the  power  o'  man,  wha  mann 
answer  for  what  he  does,  and  a  water-wheel  pu'ing  ns ;  in 
ither  words,  gin  ye  wad  hae  us  to  be  mair  pointedly  parti- 
cular, a  steam  engine's  no  a  moral  being,  it's  no  an  account- 
able awgent  I" 

A  POLITICAL  PARTIZAN. 

A  KEEN  political  party  man,  in  the  city  of  Glasgow— 
whether  whig,  tory,  or  liberal,  matters  not — ^when  he  heard 
of  the  death  of  an  opponent,  who,  in  a  fit  of  mental  aberra- 
tion, had  shot  himself,  remarked,  "  Ay,  gane  awa  that  way 
by  himsel* !  I  wish  that  he  had  first  taen  twa-three  days* 
shooting  amang  his  friends." 

SCENIC  REPRESENTATION. 

A  FEW  years  ago,  the  Euphrosyne  steam-boat  plied  on 
Loch-Lomond,  and  furnished  to  summer  tourists  the  means 
of  exploring  that  celebrated  lake.  On  one  occasion,  an 
oddly  assorted  party,  assembled  by  accident,  agreed  to 
ascend  the  mountain  on  the  following  morning,  to  witness 
the  sunrise.  The  party  consisted  of  a  thorough- bred  Cock- 
ney and  his  wife,  on  their  marriage  jaunt,  and  who,  with 
the  exception  of  an  occasional  excursion  to  Margate,  had 
never  been  beyond  the  sound  of  Bowbell ;  and  a  worthy 
Paisley  cork,  ambitious,  for  the  first  time,  of  seeing  some- 
thing of  the  great  world  which  lay  beyond  the  Sneddon. 
The  Londoner  was  a  man  more  of  bowels  than  of  sentiment. 
The  magnificence  of  the  scenery  through  which  the  sti^- 
boat  swept  him  and  his  mate,  made  about  the  same  imprc%^ 
sion  on  his  sensorium  as  a  well-managed  scene  at  Dmry-" 
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fjone  would  [ia?e  done.  His  attentioii,  therefore,  was  ohiefljr 
and  agreeably  occupied  bj  the  duty  of  inspectiDg  and  direct- 
ing the  preparation  of  a  fine  turbot  for  dinner ;  but  being 
also  a  person  who  wished  to  hare  ralue  for  his  money,  he 
kept  dunning  the  captain  to  warn  him  of  their  approach  to 
Ben-Lomond.  At  last,  the  captain  sung  out, — '*  There's 
the  hill  before  you."  "  Oh,  indeed  I  and  that's  it ;  that  'ere 
hill  is't  ? — it*s  a  longish  place,  sure  enough — pray,  how  is  the 
turbot  getting  on  ?  I  am  so  afVaid  of  your  Scotch  cookery. 
1  say  what  is  that  mountain  made  of?"  "  Made  o'  1  man," 
rejoined  the  sagacious  Seestu,  his  fellow-traveller;  "it's 
naething  but  a  hash  o'  stanes  frae  the  root  to  the  rigging, 
saring  and  excepting  the  gerss,  and  the  bit  stunts  o'  trees 
that  hae  enough  to  do  to  keep  their  fitting  amang  the  seams 
and  the  gashes ; — ^but  in  the  middle  o*  the  mean  time,  frien', 
I  advise  you  to  keep  an  e'e  on  your  fish,  for  there's  an  unco 
set  of  yaupish-looking  devils  hinging  on  just  noo  about  the 
steward."  The  party  bivouacked  at  Rowardennan  at  night, 
having  left  orders  for  the  guide  to  awaken  them  in  time  to 
ascend  the  hill  before  sunrise.  They  reached  the  top  just  as 
the  first  faint  streaks  of  the  dawn  were  kindling  into  life  and 
beauty,  under  the  rich  glow  of  the  upward  radiance  which 
heralded  the  approach  of  the  luminary ;  and  in  a  few  minutes 
after,  hill-top  aiter  hill-top  caught  the  blaze,  till  the  glori- 
ous orb  came  bounding  forth  from  the  blushing  east,  like  a 
strong  man  to  run  his  race,  and  earth,  sky,  lake,  and  moun- 
tain, glowed  under  his  beams  like  molten  gold.  The 
Cockney's  lady  exclaimed, "  La  1  how  funny  1  an't  it,  snooks, 
lovey?"  To  which  the  enraptured  cit  replied,  "Very 
well  got  up  I  very  clever  indeed  I  excellent  I  bravo  1  go  it 
again,  I  say  1"  His  friend  from  Gordons-Loan,  in  the  pride 
of  his  honest  heart,  crying  out  at  the  same  instant,  **  Man, 
there's  a  sun  for  you  1  ye  hinna  the  like  o'  that  in  the  south." 

A  8HIYT  BBTOin>  THX  LAf  T. 

**  Can  ye  help  a  poor  auld  man— fomrsoore  come  the  tbne 
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— ^that  can  neither  work  nor  want/*  said  an  old  mendicant, 
tottering  bis  waj  into  the  shop  of  a  vender  of  drugs.  "  Can't 
help  you,"  replied  the  apothecary ;  "  have  not  a  halfpenny 
to  myself."  "  Hech,  man,  but  Vm  aye  Text  to  see  ony  body 
waur  aff  than  mysel',  an'  I'm  seeing  them  oftener  now  than 
I  wont  to  do  in  my  younger  days ;  I  think  111  ha'e  to  turn 
my  hand  to  some  trade." 

THE  LATE  LORDS  ELDIN  AND  HERMAND. 

The  late  John  Clerk,  Lord  Eldin,  when  at  the  bar,  was 
pleading  a  case  before  Lord  Hermand,  and  having  finished 
his  address,  sat  down  to  receive  judgment.  His  Lordship 
took  up  the  case  rather  warmly,  and  dwelt  longer  than 
usual  on  the  different  bearings  of  the  points  at  issue.  In 
the  evidently  excited,  and,  as  he  Mr  C.  thought,  party  view 
that  the  judge  took  of  the  matter  in  dispute,  the  saliva 
from  his  lips  was  spurted  on  the  face  of  the  sarcastic  advo- 
cate, who  remarked,  **  I  hae  often  heard  o'  the  dews  of 
Hermon,  but  never  felt  them  afore  this  nicht." 

AN  ANURT  wife's  ADVICE. 

A  VERT  economical  and  laborious  guidwife  in  the  neigh 
bourhood  of  Falkirk,  was  often  put  out  of  temper  by  an 
unfortunate  connection  in  marriage,  who  was  the  reverse  in 
habits  of  industry  and  care  to  his  wife — ^was  laxy,  peevish, 
and  more  ready  to  seek  than  render  assbtance.  On  one 
occasion  he  had  obstinately  stood  in  the  way  of  the  house- 
hold interests,  and  exasperated  the  weaker  vessel  beyond 
her  usual  bearing.  "  I  wish,*'  said  she,  '*  ye  waur  in  the 
yird ;  the  house  I'm  sure  would  be  weel  quat  o'  ye.*'  "  I 
wish  I  were  ready,  for  I  get  but  little  sympathy  here." 
"  Ready !  sidd  ye  ?  just  gae  wa*  as  ye  are." 

HIGHLAND  PER80NIFI0ATI0N. 

"  Mart,  my  dear  I"  said  an  advising  Celt  to  a  Highland  girl 
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who  had  asked  his  counsel,  '*  always  look  to  your  own  hand« 
and  never  mind  nobody's  interests  but  your  own ;  let  other 
body's  interests  look  to  themselyes.*' 

PUTTING  OFF  A  BECOAB. 

A  CONTENTIOUS  wife  is  a  continual  dropping,  and  be  the 
disposition  as  smooth  and  oily  as  well  assorted  mate- 
rials and  moral  dispositions  can  make  it ;  yet,  the  incessant 
discharge  of  acid,  as  if  the  tongue  drew  its  supplies  from  a 
vinegar  rat,  fVets  the  temper,  and  sours  the  blandest  ex- 
pression of  the  "human  face  divine,"  the  disposition  hard  as 
adamant,  is  worn  down  under  its  corroding  action.  An  old 
sufferer  in  Aberdeen  who  dealt  in  the  issues  of  intellectual 
bullion,  had  an  application  for  charity  by  an  old  blue  gown, 
"  Can  ye  help  a  poor  widow^  man  ?"  "  A  vidow,  man,  did 
ye  say  ?  gae  wa  wi*  ye  to  the  neist  door,  you're  no  to  be 
pitied  i  I  wish  I  could  say  the  same  thing." 

A  beggar's  bequest. 

EUwKiE,  taken  ill  after  a  surfeit  of  drinking,  was  wait* 
ed  on  by  a  medical  gentleman  in  Glasgow  who  had  been 
very  attentive  to  him,  and  besides  advice,  given  him  his  cast- 
off  clothes  and  supplies  of  the  needful.  *'  Now,  Hawkie," 
said  he,  "  what  are  you  to  leave  me  for  a'  the  trouble  that  I 
have  taken  with  you ;  you  have  had  sufficient  time  to  make 
a  settlement."  "Weel,  I  hae  had  time,  I*m  no  gaun  to  for- 
get your  kindness,  and  111  leave  ye  something  to  keep  me 
in  remembrance ;  I'm  laird  o'  twa  woods,  my  stilt  and  my 
staff,  and  they're  no  entailed,  111  leave  ye  ane  o'  them,  ao' 
gie  ye  your  choice." 

BELOW  PROOF. 

EUwKiB  is  very  anxious  to  continue  any  discussion  on 
the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  when  started,  4Qd  shows  a 
tkID  and  point  in  the  management  of  an  argument  which 
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most  snrprifle  evei^  stranger.  Discussing  lately  the  doctrine 
of  baptism  with  a  spirit-dealer,  who  maintained  that  the  mere 
obserrance  of  the  external  ceremony  was  all  that  was  re- 
quired, *'Do  ye,"  says  Hawkie,  ''insist  that  sprinkling 
wi'  water  constitutes  baptism.'*  "  Yes,  I  do,**  replied  the 
man  of  pewter  pot  measures.  "  Weel,  gin  that  be  a*  that's 
necessary,  your  whisky  casks  may  dispute  Christianity  wT 
ony  Protestant  Bishop  in  the  hale  kintra." 

MORE  THAN  DOUBLE  QUICK  TIME. 

Our  orator  once  had  a  watch,  and  the  only  one,  more- 
over, that  ever  beat  in  hb  fob.  "  It  didna  cost  me 
muckle,"  said  he ;  "I  bought  it  at  a  sale  ae  night,  and 
the  match  o't  against  time  was  never  in  ony  body's  pouch, 
for  it  gaed  a*  the  four-and-twenty  hours  in  the  first  ano 
after  I  had  row*d  her  up." 

CHURCHYARD  QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 

"Wha  lies  here?" 

"  Wha  lies  here  I" 

•*  Wee  Tammy  Twenty — ^ye  needna  spier  1 1" 

"  Eh  I  Tammie,  is  'tis  you  ?*' 

Atweel  is*t — ^but  Fm  dead  now.** 

NOTHINO  LIKE  BEING  PARTICULAR. 

In  one  of  the  stormy  days  that  dlstingolshed  a  late  sum- 
mer, a  lady  lost  her  Boa  in  keeping  the  rebellious  folds  of 
her  drapery  in  a  state  of  subordination.  The  town  criei 
of  PoUokshaws,  where  this  graceful  neck-ornament  was 
lost,  was  instructed  to  advertise  it  through  the  burgh  ;  he 
ran  off  at  double  quick  time,  and  having  g^ven  the  first 
*'  tal-ling,"  a  thought  suddenly  stmek  him  that  the  adver- 
tisement was  incomplete,  and  he  immediately  turned  batck  for 
further  instructions ;  «  Would  it  no  be  ae  weel  to  say  what 
the  oallant's  daes  were  like'" 


THK  DBUTICAL  CVBBLBR. 


Thb  Ber.  Dr.  Cbklmera  when  miniAtar  of  the  pnrisb  of 
Bt.  Jaho'i,  Glugow,  wai  one  of  tha  moat  szcmplu-j  clergy- 
mell  in  parochial  ibitation,  who  has  erer  b»«a  entmsled 
with  th«  OTenlgbt  of  any  flock  in  conoeiioa  with  tha 
Church  of  Scotlaod.  Not  lika  manj  of  bii  brethrao,  (we 
don't  except  Diiuotart,)  wbo  pa;  their  conrtl;  attentloni  to 
the  lordi  of  mabt^any  and  npholtterj,  ioitead  of  the  deati- 
lDt«delc«ndant>  of  father  Adam,  totbepablicaniand  liniiBrf 
of  onr  day,  and  the  children  of  ilokneu  and  Borrow,  were 
tha  miDuitralions  of  this  cmlneDt  miniiter  addressed.  Going 
tbe  roDnd  of  hii  Tiiitationa,  he  called  upon  a  poor  cobbler, 
who  wai  indoatrionsly  engaged  with  aw]  and  endi,  batening 
sole  and  npper.  The  cobbler  kept  faat  hold  of  the  ihoe  be- 
tween bii  kneel,  perforating  the  atnbbom  bend,  and,  puting 
throagh  tbe  bristled  lines  right  and  left,  scarcely  noticed 
the  clerical  tntrndert  bnt  the  glance  that  be  gars  shewed 
eTidmt  recognition  i  then  rosining  tbe  fibros*  Imes,  he  made 
tbea  whisk  »at  on  dtber  side  with  inoraaied  energy,  ihowlng 
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a  disinclination  to  hold  any  parley.  "  I  am,"  said  the  doctor, 
"risiting  my  parishioners  at  present,  and  am  to  have  a 
meeting  of  those  resident  in  this  locality,  in  the  vestry  of 
St.  John's  on  ,  when  I  shall  he  happy  to  have  yonr 

presence  alongwith  your  neighhours."  Old  Lapstone  kept  his 
spine  at  the  sutor's  angle,  and,  making  the  thread  rasp  with 
the  force  of  the  pull,  coolly  remarked,  "Ay,  step  your  was 
ben  to  the  wife  and  the  weans;  as  for  me,  I'm  a  wee  in  the 
Deistical  line,  Doctor." 

THB  PBAGTICAL  INFB&ENGS. 

With  that  intuitiye  perception  of  character  and  tact  in 
addressing  himself  to  the  yariety  of  dispositions  and  charac- 
ters in  society,  which  distinguishes  the  Doctor,  he  entered 
into  conyersation  with  the  cobbler,  asking  questions  about 
his  profession,  and  the  weekly  amount  of  his  earnings,  sym- 
pathising  with  him  on  the  exceedingly  limited  amount  of 
his  income,  compared  with  the  outlay  necessary  for  food, 
clothing,  house-rent,  &o.  Then  taking  up  one  tool  after  an- 
other, he  got  explanations  of  their  different  uses,  and,  foUow- 
ing  up  the  conyersation  by  a  chain  of  moral  reasoning,  from 
cause  to  effect,  led  the  cobbler  away  from  his  last,  and 
obtained  a  patient  hearing,  which  ended  in  the  cobbler 
becoming  a  steady  church-goer. 

A  JBREMT  DIDDLBR  DIDDLBD. 

A  KBCB88ITOU8  iudiyldual,  who  lived  by  levies  on  friends, 
(and  so  plausible  and  oily  was  his  address,  that  his  applica- 
tions seldom  failed  of  saooess^made  up  to  a  canny  son  of 
the  north,  with  whose  pecuniary  circumstances  he  was  not 
very  well  acquainted,  but  just  drew  on  him  at  a  venture,  for 
the  loan  of  ten  pounds.  Sawney,  who  could  very  easily  have 
honoured  the  draft,  turned  on  him  with  a  face  like  February, 
"  Don't  insult  a  poor  man.  Sir  T* 
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A  mOHLAND  MEMBBB  OF  THB  T&ADB. 

A  TAB  who  had  weathered  the  wide  sweep  of  the  Atlan* 
tie  wave  for  several  yoyages,  returned  to  fatherland  in  the 
north,  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  his  friends,  and  remaining 
at  home,  until  he  should  be  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of 
navigation. 

He  one  day  stood  at  a  booiueller*s  window  in  the  village, 
examining  its  contents.  The  man  of  back-title  literature 
happened  to  be  loung^g  at  the  door,  either  because  he  had 
nothing  to  do,  or  else  was  not  inclined  to  do  anything,  the 
latter  the  most  likely,  as  it  is  common  there  still,  when  Jack 
inquired,  *'  If  he  had  the  Seaman's  Vade  Mecum  ?"  The 
back-lettered  scholar  replied,  *'  Ay,  did  you'll  knew  the 
laddie  Macome?  every  body  will  knew  him.  He  was  a  neigh- 
bour door  of  me  for  twa  year." 

NO  TEE-TOTALLER. 

In  a  eonversation  between  a  member  of  the  Temperance 
Society  and  a  Highlander,  Donald  defended  the  use  of  the 
concentrated  essence  of  malt  most  manfully,  and,  as  his  own 
likings  were  concerned  in  the  discussion,  he  made  up  in 
noise  what  he  lacked  in  argument. 

"  How  many  examples,"  said  the  advocate  of  Temper- 
ance, "  are  every  day  brought  under  our  notice,  of  the  per. 
nicious  effects  on  individuals,  and  the  ruin  of  families  by 
drinking ;  I  would  say  more,  even  fatal  effects ;  no  later 
than  yesterday,  a  poor  drunkard  died  from  indulging  in 
whisky."  "  Stood  there,  now,  my  lad,"  said  Donald  in  re- 
ply, '*  I  am  as  far  north  nor  you ;  never  a  man  die  in  the 
World  from  teoking  a  good  dram;  no,  no,  never;  its  the 
•asty  water  that  they'll  put  into  it." 

▲  LOCAL  TXDB. 

A  OBXTLBiuii  pAfseDger  on  one  of  the  Clyde  steamers^ 
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took  the  hour  that  he  thought  should  giro  him  the  adfan- 
tage  of  high  water,  and  if  not  make  it  an  easier,  at  any 
rate,  a  quicker  passage,  but  was  misled  in  his  calculations. 
Reflectin&r  on  the  irregularity  either  of  the  tides  or  the 
tables,  he  asked  at  an  old  acquaintance,  who  was  destined 
to  perform  quarantine  between  Glasgrow  and  Greenock,  with 
himself^  *'  What's  come  o'  the  tides  now.  for  I'm  at  a  loss 
what  to  mak'  o'  them."  "  I'm  sure  I  dinna  ken,"  said  the 
man  of  observation ;  "  but  there  used  to  be  a  gude  ane  aye 
nmim  at  ween  the  twa  bri^g 

INADVERTENT  ADMISSlviM. 

A.  FAEMEB  had  sold  a  laad  ot  meal  to  a  customer  whom 
fto  knnw  had  the  wherewithal  to  pav :  never  reflecting  that 
ability  to  pay,  and  willingness  to  pay,  are  as  different  in 
some  oeople's  practice,  as  are  the  distinction  of  bills  payable 
and  receivable.  The  man  of  mould,  thinking  his  account 
quite  safe,  did  not  present  it  for  payment,  until  the  period 
had  elansed  when  the  oath  of  the  debtor  determines  the 
value  of  tbe  claim.  The  account,  when  presented,  was 
rieuied — the  meal  never  received — owed  no  sucb  account.  The 
tanner,  of  course,  took  the  last  recourse,  and  put  the  de- 
fendant on  oath,  which  was  plumply  given.  Both  parties  left 
the  court  together.  "  Man,"  says  the  torturer  of  soil, 
''since  ye  hae  got  quat  o'  the  meal,  ve  micht  return  mo  the 
lack.'     ••  An'  did  I  no  do't  ? — most  certunlv  I' * 

IGNORANCE  OF  FORNB. 

When  tne  Rev.  Mr.  Turner,  at  present  m  Working^n, 
was  located  in  Gourock  some  ten  years  hso,  (where  he 
did  much  good,  "  labouring  in  season  and  out  of  sea- 
iion«*' )  it  was  only  occupied  by  him  as  a  missionary  station, 
and  not  being  a  placed  minister,  he  was  not  entitled  to  ad- 
minister baptism  and  other  sacred  offices,  which  only  settled 
ftiergymen  are  qualified  to  do.     *'  What's  the  matter  wi'  our 
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ain  Mr  Tamer,  worthy  man.  that  he  canna  baoteeze  an/i 
marry  folc  whan  they  come?*'  inquired  old  Janet  at  tlie 
parochial  incumbent  wbo  had  come  from  Greenock  to  ad- 
minister baptism.  '*  Oh  1  Janet,  yon  know/*  said  his  Be- 
yerence,  "  that  he  is  not  an  ordained  minister."  *'  I  ken 
naething  abont  ordeenin*,  bnt  can  ye  tell  me  if  there's  on:r 
thing  wrang  wi'  his  license  ?" 

DESLDSRATDM  AT  A  BRBAKPAST  TABLV. 

A  TRAysLLBB  at  an  mn  in  the  West  Hisrhlands.  whicb 
happens  to  be  rather  celebrated  for  the  superior  quality  of 
its  morning  yiands,  was  lately  highly  delighted  witn  tna 
yaried  and  temptmg  appearance  of  the  breakfast-table. 
"  There  is  nothing  wanting  here,"  said  he,  addressing  hin»* 
self  to  a  simple-looking  Highland  girl,  who  stood  ready  to 
anticipate  his  wishes,  "  to  preyent  me  from  making  a  most 
sumptnons  breakfast,  but  an  appetite."  "  An  appetite,  sir  7^ 
cries  the  poor  creature,  annous  to  please,  '*  Oh  bless  me  I 
I  don*t  think  there  is  such  a  thing  in  all  the  hoa^e:  but  I'U 
ask  my  mistreK.^ 

A  IIOO0.NA  TUBED  CITIC- 

A  POOB  man  lately  made  nis  appearance  at  the  bar  of  the 
Gorbals  Police-court,  Glasgow,  charged  with  being  drunk 
and  disorderly  on  the  streets,  when,  after  a  patient  hearmif' 
the  presiding  Bailie,  who  seems  to  naye  possessed  little  of 
that  fimmess  and  dignity  required  for  the  magisterial  office^ 
ordered  him  to  pay  a  fine  of  fifteen  shillings.  "  Fifteen 
shillings !"  yociferated  the  man,  with  more  points  of  adnura- 
tion  in  his  tone  than  we  can  spare  room  for — "fifteen 
shillings  1 1  Bailie,  ye're  surely  no  In  earnest. — Bleu  y*. 
when  will  I  win  15s.  to  gi'e  ye  ?"  "  Well,"  said  the  Baflle. 
yielding,  "  IH  make  it  half-a^gtdnea,  and  not  a  fartlung 
lees!"  "  Half-a^guinea,  Bailie  I  if  ye  fine  me  in  balf-a- 
fuinea,  what's  to  come  o'  my  puir  wife  and  weana  foi  a 
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raonth  to  come  ?  we  must  just  staire,  there's  nae  ither  way 
o't,'* — said  the  offender,  in  a  most  lugubrious  tone, — '*  we 
must  starTe  or  beg."  "WeU,"said  the  relenting  Bailie, 
**  111  make  it  7b,  6d.  and  not  a  farthing  less  1"  **  Seren 
and  sixpence!**  says  the  still  unsatisfied  offender,  '* that's 
just  the  half  o*  my  week's  wages,  and  there's  no  a  grain  o* 
neal  in  the  house,  nor  a  bit  o*  coal  to  make  it  ready  wi', 
even  though  there  were.  Oh !  Bailie,  think  what  a  sum  7s. 
6d.  is  to  a  working  man  1"  "  Well,  well,"  said  the  good- 
natured  magistrate,  "  I'll  make  it  5s.  and  not  a  farthing 
less :  though  ye  were  the  king  on  the  throne  111  not  make  it 
lessl"  "  Weel,  weel.  Bailie,  Mary  and  me,  and  the  weans, 
maun  just  submit,"  said  the  knavish  culprit,  affecting  to 
weep ;  at  the  same  time  saying,  as  if  to  himself,  yet  so  loud 
as  the  Bailie  could  hear  him — **  Blessed  is  he  that  wisely 
doth  the  poor  man's  case  consider."  The  BaiUe  could  not 
stand  the  silent  appeal  of  tears,  nor  the  apt  quotation  he  had 
made.  '*  Well,  well,"  again  says  the  Bailie,  '*  HI  make  it 
half-a-crown,  and,  though  ye  were  my  ain  brither,  I  couldna 
make  it  less  1" 

PRESUMPTIYB  EVIDENCE. 

A  BOT  was  brought  into  the  Police  office,  before  the 
good-natured  civio  above  quoted,  accused  of  abstracting 
a  handkerchief  from  the  pocket  of  a  gentleman.  After  the 
charge  was  read,  the  Bailie  remarked,  "  I  hae  nae  doubt, 
sir,  but  ye  did  the  deed,  for  I  had  a  handkerchief  taen  out 
o'  my  ain  pouch  this  verra  week." 

JEDBCTROH  JUSTICE  IN  OORBAL8. 

A  CULPRIT  was  brought  to  the  Police-office,  charged  with 
a  serious  assault  on  the  person  of  a  gentleman  on  the  Pais- 
ley road.  After  the  charge  was  read  by  the  pablio  prose- 
cutor, "  Weel,  sir,"  quoth  the  Judge,  **  for  thi<  wicked  and 
molidious  crime  which  you  have  committed,  we  will  fine  ycm 
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in  half-a-gomea;"  whereupon  the  Assessor  interposing,  said, 
<*  The  crime  has  not  yet  been  proven.*'  "  Weel,  weel  then, 
just  make  it  fire  shUlings." 

HB  that's  scant  o'  wim'  shouldna  heddle  wi 

CHANTER. 

One  beantifU  morning,  in  the  early  part  of  summer,  whOe 
proceeding  on  foot  from  Falkirk  to  Stirling,  we  chanced,  at 
a  turning  of  the  road,  to  come  upon  a  man  busfly  engaged 
in  forcing  a  pair  of  bagpipes  into  the  mouth  of  a  sack. 
ConoeiTing  the  circumstance  rather  odd,  we  stopped  to 
inquire  the  reason  for  his  thus  wishing  to  conceal  from  yiew 
the  instrument  of  his  calling.  The  man  raised  his  head, 
and,  with  that  sly,  sarcastic  tone,  peculiar  to  the  Scottish 
peasantry,  when  questioned  on  subjects  which  can  only  be 
of  importance  to  themseWes — thus  replied  to  our  query : 
'*  Since  you're  at  the  trouble  o'  speerin*,  nae  doubt  it's  but 
right  you  should  ken.  The  pipes  dinna  belang  to  me,  but 
to  a  neebour  o*  mine  wha  gat  himsel'  fu'  at  Doune  fair,  and 
left  them  in  the  house  whar  he  had  been  playing.  Now,  am 
just  takin'  them  hame  to  him,  and  I  was  thinking  to  mysel, 
as  I  ken  naething  about  music,  if  I  were  to  carry  them  open- 
iy,  I  wad  only  be  exposing  mysel ;  for  the  folks  that  dinna 
ken  me,  wad  be  asking  me  to  play,  and  they  wad  tak  it 
amiss  if  I  didna  play  i  while  the  folks  that  ken  me,  wad  be 
thinking  I  was  wishing  to  get  the  credit  of  being  able  to  do 
what  I  ken  naething  about ;  sae  I  think  the  best  way  is  Just 
to  put  the  pipes  in  the  pock."  We  thanked  the  good  man 
for  thus  satisfying  our  curiosity,  and  passed  on. 

We  hare  frequently  since,  in  the  course  of  our  peregrina- 
tions through  life,  had  occasion  to  remark,  that  if  conduct 
similar  to  that  of  our  friend  with  the  pipes,  were  in  more 
general  practice,  we  would  hare  fewer  men  exposing  them- 
selres  or  imposing  upon  others.  For  instance,  when  Cicero 
Snivelartufl  presents  his  awkward  and  ungainly  figure  at  a 
pttblie  meeting,  and  endeaTOurs  to  enlighten  the  audicnoe  on 
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the  state  of  the  nation,  in  a  strain  of  oratory,  which,  though 
heard  from  one  end  of  the  room  to  the  other,  jet,  from  cer- 
tain nasal  variations  in  his  tones,  defies  the  powers  of  the 
most  dexterous  and  intelligent  reporter  to  commit  to  paper, 
we  have  invariably  thought  he  had  mistaken  the  bent  of  his 
genius,  and  that  it  would  be  much  better  for  him  when  he 
feels  the  cacoethes  loquendi  coming  on,  to  follow  the  exam- 
ple we  have  mentioned,  and  just  put  the  pipes  in  the  pock. 

But  Cicero,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  stands  not  alone  among 
our  politicians  as  one  whose  pretensions  are  at  variance  with 
discretion ;  for,  in  these  reforming  times,  we  see  men  who, 
in  private,  have  the  character  of  being  profligate  husbands, 
bad  fathers,  tyrannical  masters,  and  treacherous  friends, 
presenting  themselves  to  the  public  as  patriots  of  the  first 
water,  and  in  speeches  replete  with  professions  of  liberality, 
enlightened  policy,  unbounded  love  of  the  whole  family  of 
man,  with  a  hearty  detestation  of  tyranny  and  everything 
base,  boldly  claiming  the  confidence  of  their  hearers,  as 
persons  eminently  qualified  to  aid  in  regenerating  the  na- 
tion 1  To  us  the  pretensions  of  such  men  have  always  ap- 
peared to  be  equally  ludicrous,  as  those  of  an  amateur 
would  be,  who,  with  the  trifling  drawback  of  a  wooden  leg, 
aspired  to  appear  as  the  principal  figure  in  an  opera  dance  ; 
and  we  can  seldom  help  thinking,  that  such  rectifiers  of  pub- 
lic morals  would  show  off  to  better  advantage,  were  they 
simply  to  imitate  the  example  of  the  man  with  the  pipes, 
and  retire  to  try  their  hand  at  reformation,  within  a  more 
limited  circle. 

In  our  "  walks  in  the  world,"  we  have  at  times  met  with 
people  who  display  a  longing  after  distinction,  though  in  a 
different  manner  from  those  we  have  just  alluded  to.  Their 
greatambition  is,  to  be  thouglit  people  of  family,  and,  presum- 
ing on  the  quality  of  their  broad  cloth,  the  extent  of  their  cash 
account,  and,  above  all,  -the  short  memories  of  their  early  but 
less  fortunate  acquaintances,  they  attempt  to  push  themselves 
forward  as  the  magnets  of  society,  whose  conntananoe  if 
to  be  considered  as  a  passport  to  genteel  life.     These  people 
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are  particularly  partial  to  antiquated  china,  and  relics  of 
the  olden  time,  not  because  they  are  in  love  with  the  vener- 
able and  interesting  pursuits  of  the  antiquary,  but  in  order 
that  they  may  have  it  in  their  power  to  show  off  the  nick- 
nacks  as  heir-looms,  or  as  what  once  adorned  the  **  old-fa* 
shioned  cupboard  of  my  great-grandmother."  Now  only 
think  what  a  feather  it  is  in  the  cap  of  a  Glasgow  ioian,  to 
have  had  a  Great-Grandmother  who  could  afford  such 
fine  old  china  I  The  novus  homo,  to  whom  it  is  shown,  is 
lost  in  respectful  admiration  of  the  antiquity  of  the  family , 
but,  by-and-by,  he  gets  a  little  insight  into  matters,  and 
finds  no  g^at  difficulty  in  supplying  himself  with  a  great- 
grandmother,  and  a  stock  of  as  antiquated  china  as  his 
neighbours.  This  is  all  very  well  and  harmless  enough  in 
itself,  but,  as  old  acquaintances  tend  to  spoil  the  sport,  we 
would  advise  all  such  magnates  either  to  cut  old  cronies  (a 
thing,  by-the-by,  they  are  ready  enough  to  do),  or  when 
they  feel  an  inclination  to  prose  about  great -grandmamma 
and  her  old  china  in  their  presence,  either  to  tip  them  the 
wink  confidential,  or  put  the  pipes  in  the  pock  till  a  more 
favourable  opportunity. 

When  we  happen  to  hear  of  a  reverend  incumbent,  who 
has  got  a  call  to  a  more  lucrative  charge,  endeavouring  in 
his  farewell  sermon  to  arouse  the  sympathies  of  his  simple- 
minded  flock,  by  describing  the  unbounded  attachment  he 
entertains  for  them,  the  distress  which  he  suffers  in  contem- 
plating the  approaching  separation,  and  even  giving  way  to 
his  feelings  so  far  as  to  call  forth  tears  of  regret  from  the 
eyes  of  himself  and  every  one  present,^>we  have  thought, 
while  reflecting  that  a  sacrifice  of  a  few  pounds  on  the  part 
of  his  reverence,  would  have  averted  this  awful  calamity 
from  himself  and  his  people ;  that,  instead  of  becoming  la* 
chrymose  on  the  subject,  he  would  have  acted  with  greater 
propriety  if  he  had  said  nothing  about  it,  but  just  put  the 
pipes  in  the  pock,  and  retired,  in  silence,  to  enjoy  the  ad- 
vantages of  his  call.  Or,  on  hearing  some  one  of  the  learn- 
ed professors  of  our  university,  in  returning  thanks  for  the 
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honours  done  him  at  a  public  dinner,  extolling  the  seminary 
to  which  he  belongs,  as  the  fountain  of  learning,  the  store- 
house of  wisdom,  the  conservative  depository  of  unpublished 
lore,  the  patron  of  science  and  the  hotbed  of  genius  ;  and, 
(hough  we  might  have  almost  been  inclined  to  yield  assent 
to  the  eloquence  with  which  these  high-sounding  pretensions 
were  li^ged,  yet  when  the  ruins  of  an  observatory,  dedicated 
to  the  study  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  but  now  neglected  by 
our  present  faculty  of  earthly  bodies,  passed  in  review,  fol- 
lowed by  the  immense  piles  of  books  (the  compulsatory  do- 
nations of  authors)  rotting  in  sheets,  which  our  parsimoni- 
ous guardians  of  literature  will  not  deign  even  to  put  in 
boards — not  to  mention  the  disgraceful  roll  of  bursaries 
stripped  of  their  funds,  to  augment  the  salaries  of  men,  who, 
according  to  their  professions,  ought  to  have  been  the 
nursing  fathers  of  such  patriotic  endowments — the  manu- 
scripts, also,  of  their  great  but  ill-requited  patron,  Zachary 
Boyd,  mouldering  to  dust,  without  a  single  effort  being 
made  to  preserve  what  may  still  be  intelligible — we  have 
thought,  that  the  learned  Theban  would  have  shown  a  much 
greaterdeg^ee  of  wisdom,  if,  instead  of  attempting  to  bolster 
up  the  credit  of  himself  and  his  brethren,  by  such  ill-timed 
pretensions,  he  had  just  followed  the  example  of  our  friend 
with  the  pipes. 

We  perhaps  may  be  allowed,  after  alluding  to  such  ve- 
nerable characters,  to  hint  at  one  grievous,  and  we  fear 
irreclaimable  sinner  against  propriety  and  good  taste — ^to 
wit,  the  all-sufficient  personage  who  reg^ates  the  histrionic 
amusements  of  our  city.  The  absurdities  of  this  would-be 
factotum,  have  already  drawn  upon  him  the  critical  atten- 
tion of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  press ;  yet  the  mind  of 
Otir  Manager  seems,  like  Hodge's  beard,  to  be  "  made  of 
opposition  stuff,"  and  scorns  to  yield  either  to  the  censure 
or  the  advice  of  his  friends.  Like  Manager  Strut,  he 
conceives  himself  a  "fixed  star  in  his  own  theatrical  hemis- 
phere, round  whioh  all  wandering  stars  may  revolve  if  they 
please,  but  there  most  be  no  exclusive  brillianoy  on  their 
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part.  If  they  shine,  he  mast  shine  along  with  them — ^the 
applause  as  well  as  the  profits  must  be  shared."  This 
peculiarity  in  his  system  of  management,  was  most  strike 
higly  illustrated  some  time  ago,  when  he  came  forward  to 
put  his  queer-looking  mug  in  trim  for  accompanying  Mr. 
Sapio  in  the  duet  of  '<  AU's  Well."  Displeased  at  the 
reception  he  met  with,  he  came  on  again,  a-la-Strut,  and 
informed  the  andience  that  he  had  sung  along  with  Braham 
and  Sinclair !  Now,  really,  we  think  our  Manager  must 
have  been  humming,  when  he  said  he  was  sing^g  in  such 
company.  However,  be  that  as  it  may,  we  would  advise 
him  in  future,  when  his  ears  are  assailed  by  a  hurricane  of 
hisses  from  all  parts  of  the  house,  just  to  put  the  pipes  in  the 
pock,  and  slip  off  to  the  ''adjacent,'*  with  as  little  noise  and  as 
much  expedition  as  possible. 

In  short,  there  are  many  situations,  both  in  public  and 
private  life,  in  which  the  example  of  our  unsophisticated 
friend  might  be  followed  with  advantage.  You  can  mingle 
in  few  companies  where  you  vrill  not  find  occasion  to  remark 
that  some  individual  or  other,  when  putting  forth  his  pre- 
tensions, would  be  much  benefitted  by  attending  to  the 
lesson.  Lest,  however,  our  readers  may  conceive  that  we 
are  encroaching  too  much  on  their  time,  and  that  we  our- 
•elves  stand  in  want  of  the  advice  which  we  are  thus 
bestowing  upon  others,  we  will,  with  their  leave,  put  the 
pipes  in  the  pock  till  some  other  occasion. 

J.  D.  Carrick. 

LOOAN  AT  HOME. 

Onb  day  the  Earl  of  E ,  who  had  been  out  shooting, 

dropped  in  at  Logan  house  for  the  purpose  of  dining  with  the 
Laird.  '*  Come  awa,  my  lord,"  cried  Logan,  "  I'm  glad  to 
•ee  you,  but  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  have  only  two  dishes  to 
•ffer  you."  An  excellent  piece  of  boiled  beef  was  shortly 
lenred  up,  with  a  plentiful  garnishing  of  greens,  to  which 
ample  justice  being  done,  the  Earl  inquired  after  the  other 
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dish.  Here  the  servant  in  waiting  became  agitated,  and 
whispered  to  his  master,  who,  looking  over  to  his  noble 
guest,  calmly  observed,  "  My  lord,  the  other  dish  is — a 
hearty  welcome,  to  which  you  cannot  object."  "  O  ho  I" 
cried  the  Earl,  very  good-naturedly,  to  the  servant.  "  in 
that  case,  John,  you'll  just  bring  back  my  plate.** 

A  8HATINO  ADVICE. 

Major  Logan  was  invited  to  attend  a  masquerade,  at  the 
residence  of  a  nobleman  in  his  neighbourhood.  Before  he 
had  fixed  on  his  own  dress,  he  was  waited  upon  by  a  gentle- 
man, who  was  noted,  not  only  for  his  slovenly  habits,  but 
his  general  disregard  of  cleanliness.  The  object  of  the 
visit,  he  explained  to  the  Major,  was  to  consult  him  as  to 
what  he  considered  an  effectual  masqueing  dress,  as  he  had 
reason  for  wishing  to  escape  from  all  recognition  on  the 

occasion.     "Then,   Mr   T ,"  said  the   Major,    "just 

shave  yourself  well,  wash  your  face,  and  put  on  a  clean 
shirt,  and  111  forfeit  my  commission  if  you  don't  puzzle  the 
most  knowing  ones  among  them." 

MORE  THAN  A  PROVIDENTIAL  ESCAPE. 

A  SERVING  woman  who  was  sent  to  bring  water  for  some 
domestic  purposes,  returned  completely  drenched,  after  what 
was  considered  rather  an  unreasonable  length  of  time.  On 
making  her  way  to  the  kitchen,  her  mistress  demanded 
what  had  kept  ber  so  long.  "  Keepit  me  sae  lang !"  said 
the  dripping  absentee  with  a  look  of  surprise,  "  deed,  ye 
may  be  glad  to  see  me  again :  the  bum  was  rinnin*  frae 
bank  to  brae,  I  missed  a  fit  and  fell  in,  and  if  it  badna  been 
for  Providence  and  anither  woman,  I  wad  hae  been 
drowned." 
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A  H0R8B  FOB  A  8HIP*8  CRBW. 


*<  Can  you  gire  me  a  horse  the  length  o*  Paisley  ?**  said  a 
geuUemao,  the  other  day,  popping  his  head  in  at  the  bar 
window  of  the  Eagle  Inn.  **  Deed  no,"  said  mine  host,  **  1 
have  na  ony  that  length ;  but  I'll  gie  you  as  lang  a  ano  as  1 


can. 


CLERICAL  RETORT. 

The  practice  of  "  giving  out  the  line,"  as  it  is  called  in 
our  churches,  has  been  nearly  abandoned.  The  precentor 
or  leader  of  the  psalmody  in  the  kirk,  paused  at  the  end  of 
every  line,  or  second  line,  and  read  out  an  equal  portion  to 
be  joined  in  by  the  congregation,  to  accommodate  the  blind, 
and  those  who  could  not  read  for  themselves ;  yet  this  inno- 
vation on  the  usage  of  the  good  old  times  was  not  effected 
without  many  sorrowful  complaints  from  those  not  given  to 
change.  The  late  excellent  man,  and  most  popular 
preacher.  Dr.  Balfour  of  Glasgow,  had  his  own  share  of 
complaints  among  bis  flock.  -One  day,  on  retiring  from  his 
weekly  labours,  he  accosted  an  old  female  well  known  to 
him — "  Margaret,  I  hope  you  are  well  to-day,"  "  Oh  yes, 
Doctor,  Vm  very  weel ;  but,  dear  sirs,  I  dinna  like  this  way 
the  precentor  has  got  into  of  no  gi*ein*  out  the  line.** 
'*  What  fault  have  ye  to  it?"  said  the  Doctor  in  a  kindly 
tone.  "  Oh,  sir,'*  says  Margaret,  "  I  just  like  to  gust  my 
gab  twice  wi't."  The  reason  was  incontrovertible,  and  the 
Doctor  was  satisfied.  Some  time  afterwards,  the  Doctor 
met  the  same  person,  and  on  asking  kiddly  after  her  health, 
ihe  began  her  complaint  against  what  she  called  "  these 
repeats,"  or  singing  one  line  more  than  once  over.  **  Oh,'* 
•ays  the  worthy  Doctor,  "  I  thought,  Margaret,  you  had 
liked  to  gust  your  gab  twice  wi't !"  Poor  Margaret  was 
taught  in  her  own  trap,  and  like  most  people  so  caught,  felt 
not  a  little  awkward,  nor  staid  to  compliment  the  Doctor 
OB  the  use  he  had  made  of  her  own  weapon. 
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LOOAN*8  JOCKEY  SHIP. 

LoGAH  was  employed  to  purchase  a  steady-going  pony  of 
good  character,  for  the  lady  of  an  extensive  landed  proprie- 
tor in  the  west,  who  had  been  afflicted  with  a  severe  drop- 
sical  complaint,  which  gave  her  somewhat  of  an  unwieldy 
appearance ;  and  it  was  thought  by  her  medical  adviser 
that  riding  on  horseback  might  be  of  advantage  in  reducing 
the  affection. 

The  pony  was  bought,  and  the  lady  thanked  the  Laird 
for  his  attention.  **  She  was  certain,"  she  said,  "  from  his 
knowledge  of  horses,  that  he  had  made  an  excellent  choice 
for  her ;  but,"  continued  she,  "  I  am  a  little  skilled  in  horses, 
myself.  Laird,  and  would  like  to  see  the  purchase  you  have 
made ;  I  shall  go  to  the  landing-place  on  the  stair,  and  you 
will  please  desire  your  groom  to  walk  the  animal  past  me." 

The  pony  had  been  fed  on  dry  fodder,  and  looked  some- 
thing like  Laird  Hungerimout's  flunky,  *'  unco  toom  about 
the  pouch-lids;"  and  the  moment  the  lady  saw  the  pony,  she 
ordered  him  to  be  returned  to  the  stable,  and  never  again 
to  be  brought  into  her  sight.  Logan  apparently  got  into  a 
violent  rage :  "  Ye  blockhead  bom  and  brocht  up,"  said  he, 
addressing  his  g^oom,  *'  did  I  no  tell  ye  to  fill  up  the  pony's 
girth  wi'  water  before  ye  took  him  out  ?" 

A  NEW  EDITION,  WITH  A  VENQEANCB. 

A  woBTHT  friend  of  our  publisher,  (whose  habits  of 
thought  and  expression  were  cast  in  Ireland,  if  his  body  was 
not  produced  there,)  advised  him,  in  preparing  a  new  edi« 
tion  for  the  press,  to  get  the  editor  to  make  it  entirely 
new.  **  I  would  not,  my  good  fellow,"  said  he,  "  put  a 
dngle  line  in  it  that  was  in  the  first !" 

A  HXOHLAMD  CABINET-M  AKXR. 

A  TO  UNO  Highlander  was  apprenticed  to  a  cabinet-maker 
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in  GUsgow,  and  got,  as  a  first  job,  a  chest  of  Toneered 
drawers  to  clean  and  polish.  After  a  sufficient  time  had 
elapsed,  as  the  foreman  thought,  for  doing  the  work  assign- 
ed him,  he  inquired  whether  he  was  ready  with  the  drawers 
yet  ?  "  Oich  no,  it's  a  tough  job ;  IVe  almost  taken  the 
skin  aff  my  ain  two  hand  before  I'll  got  it  off  the  drawers." 
"  Whatl"  replied  the  startled  director  of  plane  and  chisel, 
"  you  are  not  taking  the  veneering  off,  you  blockhead  ?*• 
"  What  m  do  then,  sir  ?  I  could  not  surely  put  a  polish  on 
before  111  teuk  the  bark  aff  I" 

A  LAWTEB'B  POSTSCRIPT. 

A  MAN  from  the  country  applied  lately  to  a  respectable 
solicitor  for  legal  advice.  After  detailing  the  circumstances 
of  the  case,  he  was  asked  if  he  had  staled  the  facts  exactly 
as  they  occurred  "  Ou  ay,  sir,"  rejoined  the  applicant, 
"  I  thought  it  best  to  tell  you  the  plain  truth ;  you  can  put 
the  lees  till't  yoursel." 

A  PAISLEY  PUN. 

DcTRiNO  another  contested  election  for  the  representation 
of  Paisley,  between  Sir  D.  K.  Sandford  and  Mr.  Crawfurd, 
the  peculiar  phraseology  pf  the  Seestus,  was  not  a  little 
amusing.  An  old  woman,  coming  to  a  warehouse  in  Glas- 
gow with  her  husband's  work,  was  asked  how  the  contest 
was  likely  to  terminate.  "  I  dinna  weel  ken,*'  quoth  she, 
'*whallgetit;  maist  folk  say  that  Staunfor't  [Sandford] 
win  get  it,  and  that  Crawfor't  [Crawfurd]  will  lose't  after  a'." 

BOARD  WITHOUT  LODOINO. 

During  the  hunting  season,  the  Laird  of  Logan  was 
favoured  with  many  visitors.  On  one  occasion  a  party 
asMmbled  at  his  house  more  numerous  than  usual,  and  such 
as  to  excite  the  fears  of  his  honiekeeper  for  accommodation 
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during  the  night.  In  this  quandary  she  applied  to  her 
master :  "  Dear  me,  Laird,  what  am  I  to  do  wi*  a'  thae 
folks  ?  I  wonder  thej  hae  nae  m^dr  sense  than  come  troop« 
ing  here  in  dizens — ^there's  no  beds  in  the  house  for  the  half 
o*  them!"  "Keep  joursel  easj,  my  woman/*  said  the 
Laird ;  **  I'U  just  fill  them  a'  fou,  and  they'll  fin'  beds  for 
themsels." 

HORNING  AND  CAPTION. 

William  Douqall,  shawl-weaver  in  the  Calton  of 
Glasgow,  had  two  young  lads  apprenticed  with  him,  nephews 
to  Mrs.  D.,  acquiring  the  knowledge  of  harness-weaving. 
These  young  men  came  from  the  braes  of  Balquidder,  and 
brought  with  them  a  goat  as  a  present  to  their  uncle. 
Duncan,  the  younger  of  the  two  brothers,  was  in  the  habit 
of  caressing  and  making  a  pet  of  the  goat,  which,  in  return, 
showed  its  gratitude,  by  sitting  beside  him  at  the  loom  for 
hours  together,  nibbling  his  coat-tails,  and  doing  those 
goatish  civilities,  which  the  bearded  brotherhood  never  fail 
to  observe  toward  those  who  are  kind  to  them. 

One  evening,  "between  the  gloamin'  and  the  dark," 
Duncan,  after  having  dressed  his  web,  went  out  with  his 
shopmates  to  take  a  little  fresh  air,  till  the  proper  time  of 
lighting  came  on.  The  goat  in  the  interim  made  his  way 
into  the  shop  in  search  of  Duncan,  and  not  finding  him  in 
his  place,  scrambled  up  into  the  empty  seat,  and  began  to 
lick  off  the  fresh  dressing ;  in  this  act,  his  horns  got  en- 
tangled amongst  the  cords  of  the  heddles,  and  in  order  to 
extricate  himself,  he  made  fearful  havoc  amongst  the  compli- 
cated harness.  Duncan  happened  to  come  into  the  shop 
while  the  work  of  destruction  was  going  on ;  and  seeing  two 
huge  horns,  bushy  beard,  and  glaring  eyes,  roared  out  to  his 
brother,  "  Danie,  hae  you  a  lichtet  licht  there  ?**  "  Yes," 
replied  Danie,  "but  it's  no  lichtet  yet  1"  "Haste  yon, 
man  I  haste  you  I  for  the  devil  b  amang  my  wab,  and  tearing 
it  all  to  pieces."    The  light  was  speedily  brought,  and 
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Dancan  saw  with  perfect  horror  his  own  horned  favourite 
entangled  amongst  the  meshes  of  the  harness,  and  at  least 
a  fortnight's  work  before  him  of  knitting  and  tying.  The 
shopmates,  though  sorry  for  Duncan,  could  not  restrain 
themselves  from  giving  vent  to  a  burst  of  laughter.  Dun- 
can, with  a  coolness  and  fixedness  of  expression  in  his  coun- 
tenaaoe,  went  up  and  got  the  prisoner  released,  lifting  him 
out  by  the  horns,  and  carrying  him  in  the  same  position  to 
the  shop-door — pitched  him  out,  exclaiming,  "  If  you  were 
not  an  acquaintance  of  me,  and  from  our  own  place<  I  would 
have  proken  your  head.'* 

▲  HIGHLAND  PLEDCR. 

An  aspirant  after  parliamentary  honours,  in  one  of  the 
Highland  burghs,  was  thus  interrogated  by  a  kiited  elec- 
tor : — **  Whether  or  not  are  you  prepared  to  bring  a  bill 
into  parliament  when  you  go  there,  obliging  every  man  or 
woman  who  keeps  a  public- house,  to  sell  the  gill  of  the  best 
whisky,  new  meaiiure,  at  the  old  price  ?" 

OBTHOCRAPHICAL  DECOCTION. 

Mr.  E— ^   R ,  long  a  respectable  printer  in  Glasgow, 

was  sadly  bothered  with  an  apprentice  who  could  or  would 
not  be  initiated  into  that  portion  of  grammar  which  treats 
of  the  proper  disposition  of  letters  in  words.  One  day  he 
presented  such  a  shockingly  inaccurate  proof,  as  made  his 
master,  after  staring  with  amazement,  take  the  spectacles 
from  his  nose,  and  give  the  ill-disposing  devil  the  following 
recipe : — "  My  man  I  just  gang  hame  this  night,  and  tell 
your  mither  to  boil  Fulton  and  Knight's  Dictionary  in  milk, 
and  take  it  for  your  supoer.  as  that  seems  the  only  way 
yoa'Il  ever  get  spelling  put  into  ye.** 
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A  NOSE  WITH  A  WARRANT. 

SoBTB  time  ago,  a  parsimonious  Paisley  cork,  who,  in  con 
sequence  of  making  too  free  with  the  "  Papain,'  *  happened, 
when  reeling  home,  to  get,  by  some  accident  or  other  a 
severe  cut  across  the  smeller :  having  to  show  face  to  some 
English  buyers  next  morning,  and  court-plaster  not  being 
at  hand,  he  stuck  on  his  unfortunate  conque  one  of  his  gum- 
lickets,  on  which  was  the  usual  intimation,  "  warranted  350 
yards  long." 

HIGHLAND  ASTRONOMERS. 

Some  time  ago,  when  the  French  and  German  astrono- 
mers were  alarming  all  Europe  with  their  speculations  re- 
specting the  fatal  consequences  likely  to  ensue  on  the  too 
near  approach  of  a  comet,  whose  appearance  at  the  time 
attracted  universal  attention,  a  few  Celtic  worthies,  who 
had  been  reading  the  alarming  notice  in  the  newspapers, 
were  discussing  the  subject  over  their  dram,  in  a  public- 
house  at  the  head  of  Loch-Etive.  The  schoolmaster,  who 
was  remarkably  intelligent  on  the  matter,  while  explaining 
in  the  most  convincing  manner,  the  almost  certainty  of  a 
general  conflagration  taking  place,  as  soon  as  the  comet 
had  communicated  to  our  earth  a  certain  portion  of  its  heat, 
was  rather  abruptly  interrupted  in  the  midst  of  bis  dis- 
course, by  one  of  the  party,  who  had  listened  to  the  appall- 
ing conversation  with  intense  anxiety, — **  *Od  bless  me  1" 
said  he,  "if  it's  all  true  what  youll  be  speaking,  that  will 
just  be  the  very  cause  that's  making  all  our  emigrationers 
go  away  to  America  I" 

A  PROFITABLE  SERVANT. 

"Man,  Tam,"  said  a  farmer  m  this  neighbourhood  the 

♦  A  Paisley  beverage,  oompounded  of  whWcy,  ■mall-beer,  and  Mt- 
meal. 
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other  day  to  his  plonghman,  "but  jou're  an  unco  mow 
feeder."  "  Verra  true,  maister,**  said  Tam  flourishing  Um 
spoon,  "  but  I'm  a  real  sure  one  1" 

MAtQSIf  AND  ^80r 

Loo  AN  was  once  on  a  nsit  at  a  friend's  nnuse.  wnem 
he  used  to  spend  a  rew  days  occasionally.  His  triend,  Do- 
ing a  family  man,  and  some  of  his  children  in  nrogresn 
with  their  Eng:lisb,  the  £:ood  lady,  accordinfl:  to  use  ana 
wont,  must  needs  inflict  on  their  guest,  an  exhibition  of  thetr 
raried  acquirements  :  a  sort  of  amusement  that  little  suited 
cither  the  taste  or  inclination  of  the  Laird.  The  examina- 
tion  happened  to  be  in  the  morning  before  breakfast,  and 
it  was  continued  so  unmercifuliv  long  that  Logan's  patiencn 
was  sufliciently  tested.  The  little  exhibitor  wnose  turn 
now  came  on,  read  to  them  the  fable  from  ^'sop  of  the 
Wolf  and  the  Crane.  The  Laird  could  bear  no  longer. 
"  Weel,  weel !  it's  a'  very  fine,  my  lady,  that  o'  JEsop ;  but 
my  moral  frae  the  story  is,  that  baith  parties,  like  oursejs 
the  noo,  were  sair  m  want  o'  a  pick." 

A  UeOOKAPHICAL  PRAYEU. 

The  Great  and  Little  Cumbraes,  two  islands  situate 
between  Bute  and  the  coast  of  Ayr,  are  of  inconsiderabio 
extent,  but  possess  advantages  as  watering-places,  sufficient 
to  attract  many  ot  the  migratory  tribes  of  the  Western 
Metropolis.  The  late  clergyman,  however,  overiookinit 
these  advantages,  appears  to  have  valued  his  favourite 
islands  chieflv  on  account  of  their  geographical  magnitude 
and  importance — as  he  was  regularly  in  the  habit  of  praying 
for  "  The  Muckle  and  Little  Cumbraes,  and  the  adjaceui 
islands  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  ** 

A  FKISCSNTOR'S  PR  A  VEIL 

A  WRiTTXN  line  was  handed  up  on  a  sabbath  morning. 
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to  the  precentor,  in  the  desk  of  a  congregation  in  Hamil. 
ton,  containing  the  name  of  a  person  in  distress,  who  re- 
quested the  prayers  of  the  congregation.  The  name  had 
unfortunately  been  written  on  the  back  of  a  letter,  and  after 
the  first  psalm  was  sung,  the  person  who  handed  it  up,  had 
the  mortification  to  hear  the  precentor  read  out  in  an 
ludible  Toice,  '*  Remember  in  prayer,  Thomas  Watfioa, 
weaver.  Quarry-loan,  with  a  bundle  !*' 


A  COKDITIONAL  PRAYER. 

At  the  time  that  the  war  was  raging  on  the  Continent, 
an  honest  woman  who  had  a  son  in  the  army,  was  much 
concerned  about  him,  and  sent  the  following  recommendation 
to  the  precentor  of  a  parish  church  for  the  prayers  of  the 
faithful,  which  read  as  follows : — "  Remember  in  prayer  a 
young  man  in  the  army — ^if  he  be  liying ! ' 


I  •* 


HOSPITALITY  OF  THE  M&N8E. 

A  CERTAIN  worthy  clergyman  in  the  north,  whose  dis- 
position was  to  be  as  much  given  to  hospitality,  as  his  more 
frugal  and  pains-taking  helpmate  would  at  times  permit* 
was  called  upon  one  afternoon  by  a  reverend  gentleman. 
As  they  had  been  fellow-students  together,  and  had  passed 
their  examinations  before  the  same  presbytery,  they  had,  of 
course,  a  large  collection  of  past  events  to  discuss.  One 
tumbler,  therefore,  followed  another,  and  each  tumbler 
brought  along  with  it  a  new  series  of  interesting  reminis- 
cences, till  the  time  arrived  when  it  was  fit  the  stranger 
should  mount  and  proceed  on  his  way.  This,  however,  was 
a  proposal  which  the  kind  landlord,  whose  heart  was  now 
fi^f>  akened  to  all  the  pleasurable  feelings  of  sociality,  would 
not  listen  to ;  and  in  spite  of  all  the  nods,  winks,  dark  looks, 
and  other  silent  but  significant  intimations  which  the  married 
have  the  peculiar  gift  of  secretly  communicating  to  each 
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Other,  he  insisted,  mnch  to  the  chagrin  of  his  **  ladye-Iove," 
that  his  friend  should  remsdn  with  them  for  the  night.  This 
arrangement  being  effected,  supper  made  its  appearance, 
and  was,  as  usual,  followed  by  another  tumbler,  by  way  of 
a  sleeping  draught.  As  a  prelude  to  their  parting  for  the 
night,  the  good  dame  was  now  asked  by  her  husband  to 
bring  in  the  family  Bible.  On  her  retiring  to  perform  this 
duty,  their  guest  took  the  opportunity  of  slipping  out,  in 
order  to  leare  his  shoes  in  the  passage.  While  stooping  for 
this  purpose,  the  lady  of  the  manse  returned,  and  mistaking 
the  stranger  for  her  husband,  gave  a  hearty  rap  with 
the  sacred  rolume  over  the  bald  head  of  his  reverence, — 
"  There,"  said  she,  in  a  matrimonial  whisper,  '*  that's  for 
garin*  him  stay  a'  nicht." 

A  LEGAL  PURSUER. 

A  Glasgow  shopkeeper,  baring  put  a  law  case  under  the 
eharge  of  a  writer  in  that  city,  that  it  might  be  prosecuted 
through  the  rarious  stages  in  the  supreme  ciril  court,  called 
pretty  frequently  to  inquire  how  it  was  getting  on.  The 
case  having  at  length  gone  before  the  Lords,  was  taken  by 
them,  according  to  the  Scottish  legal  phrase,  to  avbandum, 
that  is  to  say,  it  was  taken  under  consideration.  When 
this  stage  had  been  reached,  a  long  delay  occurred ;  and 
still,  when  the  honest  trader  called  to  ask  about  his  case,  he 
was  told  it  was  at  avisandum.  "Avisandum,**  said  he,  at 
length,  with  an  expression  of  g^eat  impatience,  "  what 
keeps  't  sae  lang  at  avisandum?  Can  ye  tell  me  whaur 
this  avisandum  is?  Is't  out  on  the  Sauchieha'-road,  or 
whaur  ?  Ill  tak*  a  noddy,  or  the  stage,  and  if  it  be 
within  ten  miles  o'  gate,  I'll  hae't  or  I  sleep."  The  worthy 
man  would  probably  find  in  the  long-run,  that  when  cases 
have  gone  to  avisandum,  they  are  not  to  easily  overtaken 
as  he  supposed. 
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A  G]i:NUiNE  son  of  the  Saeddon«  who,  alon(c  with  his  mar- 
row, baa  oassed  the  summer  montns  at  sea-batbing  quarters 
on  the  coast,  was  returningr  m  oue  of  the  steam- boats  to 
^heir  old  roost  amid  the  dio  and  dust  of  the  ^de  town  of 
Paisley.     The  day  happened  to  be  fifloomy ;  but  not  more 
80  than  the  i'ru^ai-miuded  Mr  Treddleshanks,  who  showed 
iiuite  a  web  of  face  on  the  occasion.     "  Dear  me,  Johnny," 
said  his  soouse,  in  a  sympathising  tone,  "but  tu  s  unco  dowie 
after  parting  wi'  our  Ro'sa*  friens."    Johnny  was  too  deeply 
immersed  in  a  brown  study  to  0ve  an  immediate  response. 
At  last,  after  a  considerable  pause,  "Janet."  said  he,  "  when 
vou  spoke  o  coming  down  here,  you  ca'd  it  gaun  to  the 
*  ftaut-water  :*  and,  my  certie  I  but  they  haye  made  it  saut 
water  to  ui« — we  have  only  been  down  here  ten  weeks,  and  it 
nas  cost  me  ten  pound-notes !  1  besides,  our  am  runt  at  hame 
nas  been  runnmg  on  a*  the  time.*'     The  (rood  woman's  face 
instantly  assumed  a^  degree  of  longitude  corresponding  to 
that  of  her  husband's.     "  Weel,  John,  it's  really  a  wonder- 
fu'  ransom  o'  siller  to  pay  for  a  monthfu'  o'  fresh  air  and  a 
skink   o'  saut-water  1"     "  Yes,"  said  Jotm,   with  a  sigh, 
throwing:  a  glance  first  at  the  sky.  and  then  at  the  briny 
deep,  "  but  what  causes  my  sorrow,  and  gars  me  grudge 
the  expense  mair  than  ony  thing,  Janet,  is  tbe  thought,  that 
after  paym?  sae  muckle  for  their  fresh  air  an'  their  saut- 
water.  we  should  be  obliged  to  come  awa'«  and  leave  sam 
amckie  o  baitb  ahint  us  !" 

(SALMON  versus  8£KMOM. 

A  CLBROTMAN  m  Perthshire,  whn  was  more  skilfiil  as  aa 
angler  than  popular  as  a  preacher,  haying  fallen  into  con- 
versation with  some  of  his  parishioners,  on  the  benefits  of 

early  risinsr.  mentioned,  as  an  instance,  that  ho  had  that 
very  morning,  before  breakfast,  composed  a  sermon  and 
killed  a  salmon — an  achievement  of  which  he  plumed  him- 
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•elf  gpreatly.     *'  Aweel,  sir,"  observed  one  of  the  company, 
"  I  would  rather  hae  your  salmon  than  your  sermon." 

SILLER  IN  THE  BANK. 

One  of  the  old  Town  Guard  of  Edinburgh  (a  Highlander, 
as  many  of  that  body  were)  having  fallen  asleep  while  un 
duty,  was  sentenced  to  be  drummed  out  of  the  corps  with 
his  coat  turned.  As  the  procession,  with  the  disgraced 
guardsman,  passed  along  the  High-street,  the  drum  beating 
the  customary  march  on  such  occasions,  a  woman  in  the 
crowd  cried,  *'  Oh  puir  man,  1  am  wae  to  see  him."  "  No 
sae  puir,  madam" — exclaimed  the  haughty  Celt,  tossing  hi«t 
head,  and  assuming  a  consequential  air,  which  contrasted 
ludicrously  with  his  degraded  condition — "  no  sae  puir, 
madam,  I  hae  twenty  pound  in  the  Bank." 

A  CONJUGAL  MISTAKE. 

In  a  certain  Scotch  village,  the  minister  and  some  of  tht 
inhabitants  occasionally  met  in  the  summer  evenings  to  play 
at  bowls.  The  wife  of  one  of  the  party  Insisted  on  her  hus- 
band  keeping  early  hours ;  and  having  remained  rather  lato 
at  the  game  one  evening,  he  became  afraid  that  she  might 
be  occupied  during  his  absence  in  **  nursing  her  wrath  to 
keep  it  warm,"  and  that  it  would  burst  upon  him  in  full 
force  at  his  home-coming.  By  way  of  preventing  this,  but 
without  communicating  hb  fears  to  any,  he  invited  the  min- 
ister to  accompany  him  home  and  partake  of  a  glass  of  ale. 
After  knocking  at  the  door,  the  husband  put  the  minister 
before  him,  hoping  that  by  the  appearance  of  the  reverend 
gentleman,  any  unseemly  ebullition  on  the  part  of  his  pas- 
sionate helpmate,  would  be  prevented.  But  this  precaution 
proved  ineffectual,  for  on  hearing  her  husband's  well*  known 
rap,  she  naturally  concluded  that  it  would  be  followed  by 
his  bodily  appearance  when  the  door  was  opened.  The 
moment  therefore  the  figure  of  the  unfortunate  clergyman 
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darkened  the  threshold,  she  felled  him  to  the  g^oimd  with 
that  ponderous  kitchen  utensil,  denominated  a  potato -bittle. 
The  husband,  affronted  and  alarmed  at  such  an  unprovoked 
assault  on  an  innocent  individual,  bitterly  exclaimed,  '*  Oh, 
my  dear  1  what's  that  you  hare  done  ?  you  have  killed  the 

minister  o'  K 1"     To  which  his  loving  spouse  replied, 

•*  Oh*  my  dear !  that's  a  pity,  but  I  thought  it  was  yoursel." 

HIGHLAND  RETORT. 

An  English  gentleman,  whose  proportions  of  body  ap- 
proached nearer  to  those  of  Stephen  Kemble  than  of  the 
living  skeleton,  happened  to  make  his  summer  sojourn  at  a 
watering-place  on  the  west  coast.  Being,  from  his  unwieldy 
bulk,  unable  to  take  exercise,  his  principal  amusement  was 
to  sit  outside  his  door,  and  converse  with  Donald  Frazer,  an 
old  Highlander,  who  was  considered  a  sort  of  character  in 
the  village.  Donald's  favourite  topic  was  the  great  men  to 
whom  he  was  allied,  which  the  Englishman  encouraged,  for 
the  purpose  of  drawing  out  the  peculiarities  of  the  old  man, 
and  thereby  getting  amusement  at  his  expense.  One  day, 
Donald  had  agreed  to  drive  home  a  large  overgrown  boar 
for  a  neighbour  of  his,  and  passing  where  the  Englishman 
sat,  the  latter  instantly  called  out,  in  a  waggish  tone  of 
voice,  '*  Well,  Donald,  I  suppose  that's  one  of  them  there 
great  relations  you  are  always  speaking  about,  that  you've 
got  with  you."  Donald,  eyeing  alternately  his  unwieldy 
friend  and  the  mass  of  four-footed  ugliness  that  was  hob- 
bling before,  replied,  with  a  knowing  shrug,  "  Oh,  not  at 
all,  sir,  no  relation  whatever,  but  Just  an  acquaintance  like 
yoursel.'* 

AN  IRISH  READING  OF  THE  RIOT  ACT. 

1m  a  certain  burgh  in  one  of  our  mountainous  districts, 
the  important  personage  who  filled  the  office  of  fiscal,  was 
one  night  enjoying  hioiself  over  a  glass  with  a  friend,  when 
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the  servant  opened  the  door  in  great  haste,  and  announced, 
that  there  were  two  men  fighting  in  Mao*s  (a  neighbouring 
public-house),  and  the  fiscal  was  wanted  immediately.  The 
night  was  cold,  and  the  official  felt  reluctant  to  leave  the 
comfortable  situation  in  which  he  found  himself;  turning 
therefore,  to  the  girl,  he  ordered  her  to  '*Go  and  tell 
Mac  to  give  the  men  a  dram  to  be  quiet."  '*  But  what  if 
thejll  no  be  quiet  then,  sir?**  asked  the  girl.  «'0d 
dam'ort  !*'  cried  the  fiscal  pettishly,  "  just  then  tell  him  to 
make  them  fight  till  I  come." 

SAGACIOUS  SWEEP. 

The  inhabitants  of  a  pretty  large  town  in  the  west  of 
Scotland,  were  lately  amused  by  the  novel  appearance  of  a 
chimney-sweep,  who  was  seen  plodding  along  the  street  with 
one-half  of  his  face  washed,  shaved,  and  trimmed,  and  the 
other  unshorn  and  as  black  as  ebony.  On  being  questioned 
as  to  his  motives  for  granting  ablution  only  to  one-half  of 
his  physiog,  he  replied,  "  Only  half  the  duty's  aff  the  soap 
yet." 

A  POSER. 

A  TO  UNO  preacher  was  employed  by  a  relative  who  pre- 
sides over  the  spiritualities  of  a  parish  at  no  great  distance 
from  Glasgow,  to  assist  in  the  discharge  of  the  laborious 
and  important  duties  of  a  pastor.     The  young  man,  on  all 
occasions,  displayed  much  zeal  in  his  endeavours  to  induce 
the  dissenting  parishioners  to  return  within  the  walls  of  the 
Church.     On  one  occasion,  falling  in  with  a  decent  matron 
attached  to  the  Relief  body,  he,  as  usual,  urged  his  claim 
upon  her  attendance  at  the  parish  kirk.     The  scruples   of 
the  old  lady  were  not,  however,  so  easily  got  over,  and  at  last 
she  pointedly  told  him,  that  she  '*  didna  like  read  sermons." 
"  What  would  become  of  you,  Janet,"  said  the  preacher,  "  if 
you  were  in  England,  where  you  would  hear  road  prayers  ?" 
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**  Hech,  sir  1"  said  tliis  modern  Jenny  Geddes,  *'  I  won- 
der what  Jonah  wad  hae  done  if  he  had  ha*en  to  read  hii 
prayers  1** 

EVERY  BODY  HAS  HIS  BUBBLY  JOCK. 

The  following  anecdote  of  the  late  Sir  Walter  Scott,  has 
a  genuine  appearance.  A  gentleman,  conversing  with  the 
illustrious  author,  remarked  that  he  believed  it  possible 
that  perfect  happiness  might  be  enjoyed,  even  in  this  world. 
Sir  Walter  dissented.  "  Well,"  said  the  gentleman,  **  there 
is  an  idiot,  whom,  I  am  certain,  will  confirm  my  opi- 
nion ;  he  seems  the  very  beau-ideal  of  animal  contentment." 
The  daft  individual  was  snooving  along,  humming  to  him- 
self, when  Sir  Walter  addressed  him,  **  Weel,  Jamie,  hoo 
are  ye  the  day  ?"  "  Brawley,  ou  brawley,"  answered  he. 
"  Have  you  plenty  to  eat  and  drink,  Jamie?**  **  Ou  ay." 
"  And  keep  you  warm  ?'*  **  Ou  ay."  "  And  are  a*  the  folk 
kind  to  you  ?"  "  Ou  ay."  "  There,"  said  the  poet*s  anta- 
gonist,  crowing,  **  is  a  perfectly  happy  creature."  "  Not  so 
fast,  *  continued  Sir  Walter.  **  Is  there  nacthing,  Jamie,  that 
bothers  you  at  a'  ?"  "  Ou  ay,"  said  the  idiot,  changing  his 
merry  look,  '*  there's  a  muckle  bubbly  jock  that  follows  mo 
wherever  I  gang."  **  Now,"  said  Sir  Walter,  **  you  seo 
from  this  that  the  simplest  and  most  stupid  of  mankind  are 
haunted  by  evil  of  some  kind  or  other — in  short,  every  one 
ha^  his  "bubbly  jock." 

AN  EXCISEMAN  IN  DISTRESS. 

One  stormy  night,  a  poor  weather-beaten  ganger,  who 
had  stood  the  pelting  of  the  pitiless  storm  through  the 
course  of  a  whole  winter  day,  arrived  at  a  small  farm  town 
in  the  Western  Highlands,  and  being  benumbed  with  cold 
and  almost  frozen  to  the  saddle,  he  made  for  the  only  house 
where  he  could  see  light,  and  called  for  assistance:  not 
finding  himself  attended  to,  he  roared  out  at  the  top  of  his 
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?o{ce,  "  Will  no  good  Christian  come  and  help  me  off  my 
horse  ?**  Awakened  by  the  noise,  a  sturdy  old  Celt  opened 
the  door,  and  asked  if  it  was  "Chisholm's  he  wanted?" 
**  No,"  said  the  impatient  inspector  of  spigots,  '*  I  want 
some  good  Christian  to  help  me  off  my  horse."  "  Ah  !  sir," 
said  Donald,  "  we  don't  know  them  peoples ;  we're  a'  Cam- 
erons  here." 

A  HINT  TO  GUARDS  TO  BE    ON  THEIR  GUARD. 

While  Mr.  Lyon,*  the  spirited  coach  proprietor,  was  tra- 
Telling  once  in  England  with  Mrs.  L.,  a  change  of  coach  hor- 
ses,  &c.,  was  annoonced,  by  the  guard  appearing  in  the  travel- 
lers'  room,  and  begging  the  passengers  to  remember  him.  Th  a 
person  who  sat  next  the  door  chanced  to  be  a  lady,  accompa- 
nied by  her  two  daughters,  who  untied  her  purse-strings  at  his 

request,  and  handed  him  5s a  most  handsome  reward.  This 

was  by  no  means  the  opinion  of  our  swell  with  the  many-neck- 
ed coat,  who  kept  looking  contemptuously  at  the  money,  and 
saying  *'  a  very  poor  allowance,  madam,  for  a  lady  to  give 
— a  very  poor  allowance  indeed.**  To  put  an  end  to  his  im- 
pertinence, the  lady  handed  him  2s.  more.    The  next  person 

accosted  was  Mr  L .     "  Please  remember  the  guard, 

sir  !'*   *'  Pray,  what  is  the  use  of  a  guard  on  this  coach  ?"  de. 

manded  Mr.  L .     The  man,  evidently  perplexed  by  the 

question,  and  the  authoritative  manner  in  which  it  was  put , 
stammered  out,  "  To — to — to  take  charge  of  the  luggage, 
sir  !j'  **  Then  look  there  at  my  wife's  band-box — look,  sir,  at 
that  band-box,  I  say  I  I  took  it  in  charge  myself  all  the  way, 


*  Well  known,  we  believe,  over  the  entire  kingdom  for  his  enterprise 
and  public  spirit,  in  effecting  a  complete  revolution  in  the  whole  system 
of  conveyance  by  stage  coaches.  We  are  bold  to  lay  that  in  the  United 
Kingdom  there  isnotan  individual  to  whom  the  public  lies  under  greater 
obligations  than  to  Mr  Lyon,  in  this  respect  We  trust  they  will  mako 
some  attempt  to  compensate  him  ;  he  hus  now  retired  from  business  in 
consequence  of  his  health,  with  a  retiring  pension  to  be  sure  for  his 
twenty  years'  service  in  the  Peninsular  war,  but  notiiini;  from  the 
pablio. 
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except  in  crossing  the  ferry ;  and  yoa  see  you  have  allowed  it 
to  get  abused  while  under  your  guardianship.  No,  sir  I  for 
your  insolence  to  that  lady,  I  will  not  give  you  a  farthing; 
and  if  the  other  passengers  will  take  my  adrice,  they  will 
act  in  the  same  manner.*'     In  vain  the  fellow  applied  to  each 

of  them.     "  Then/*  said  he,  addressing  Mr.  L ,  "  I*K 

charge  you  for  extra  luggage.**  **  Do  in  that  as  you  please, 
sir.*'  On  approaching  the  coach,  he  asked  Mr.  L.  if  that 
was  his  luggage,  pointing  to  some  trunks  standing  in  the 
lobby.  "  Find  you  that  out,  sir."  Taking  this  as  an  acknow- 
ledgment  that  it  was  his,  he  hurried  it  off  to  the  office,  had 
it  weighed,  and  speedily  returned,  with  a  bill  for  5s.  for  ex- 
tra luggage,  presented  it  to  Mr.  L.  and  demanded  payment. 
"  The  luggage  is  not  that  gentleman's,"  said  the  lady,  "but 
mine,  and  I  gave  you  7s.  before;  you  can  pay  the  5s.  out  of 
it,  and  keep  the  remainder  for  yourself." 

MOTHER  WIT, 

'*  Well,  John,*'  said  a  laird  to  his  tenant  the  other  day, 
**  what's  your  opinion  of  this  Voluntary  business  ?"•  **  Deed, 
sir.  I'm  a  wee  doubtfu'  about  it ; — ^it  seems  to  me  that  it's 
the  black  coats  themsels  that  are  making  a*  the  stir :  us  puir 
folks  are  no  fashin'  ourselves  muckle  wi't."  "  You  are 
quite  right,  John,  it's  certainly  the  ministers  that  are  lead, 
ing  the  movement.**  '*  Then,  sir,  you  may  be  sure  that  the 
ministers  hae  a  drift  o*  their  ain  to  drive ;  for  my  mither 
used  to  say  to  me, — "  Jock,"  said  she,  '*  whenever  ye  see  a 
flock  o'  craws  fleeing  a'  ae  way  depend  on't  there's  craws 
bu.sines8  on  hand." 

LOGAN  AND  A  LEAN  FRIEND, 

Logan  one  market  day  happening  to  be  in  Kilmarnock,, 
was  met  on  the  streets  by  a  long  lank  boon  companion,  whose 

*  The  queiitiun  bo  keenly  agitated  between  Churchmen  and  Dissentei-s 
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itomach,  as  his  companions  said,  was  the  only  good  thing 
they  knew  about  him.  This  worthy  having  congratulated 
the  Laird  on  his  fine  fat  jolly  appearance,  concluded  by  say- 
ing, '*  That  he  reminded  him  very  much  of  a  butcher  in  a 
thriving  business,  whose  money  and  meat  did  him  good." 
'*  Weel,'*  said  the  Laird,  '*  since  youVe  in  the  compliment- 
ing way,  I  may  tell  you,  that  you  remind  me  very  much  of 
that  same  thriving  butcher's  day-book,  for  though  muckle 
guid  meat  is  put  down  in't^H  never  maks  the  book  ony  fat- 
ter." 

THE  PREVIOUS  QUESTION. 

We  consider  it  our  duty  to  give  the  daft  as  well  as  the 
dcil  his  due ;  and  therefore  place  to  the  credit  of  Will  Speir 
the  capital  retort  which  forms  the  subject  of  this  anecdote : 
it  is  more  in  unison  with  the  character  of  the  vagrant  than 
with  either  Logan  or  **  rough,  rude,  ready-witted  Rankinc," 
to  both  of  whom  we  have  heard  it  attributed.  Will,  as  wai 
his  usual  practice,  was  taking  the  nearest  way  through  the 

Earl  of  E 's  domains  :  the  Earl  made  after  him,  and 

called  out  to  him,  in  the  act  of  crossing  a  fence,  "  Come 
back ;  that's  not  the  road."  **  Do  you  ken,"  said  Will, 
"  whaur  I'm  gaun  ?"  "  No  ;"  replied  the  Earl.  "  Weel, 
how  the  deil  do  you  ken  whether  this  be  the  road  or  no  ?" 

BETTER  A  WEE  BUSH  THAN  NAR  BIELD. 

Will,  in  his  peregrinations,  had  a  companion  that  he 
travelled  with,  and  which  gave  due  note  of  his  approach  on 
the  causewaying  in  front  of  the  farm-houses — a  huge  walk- 
ing-staff or  pole,  more  resembling  a  stab  used  in  cattle 
barricades  than  the  usual  compagnon  du  voyage. 

Will  was  observed  one  day  squatting  in  the  lee  of  his 
staff,  which  was  struck  deep  into  the  earth,  during  a  heavy 
shower  of  rain.  "  Man,  Will,"  said  a  passer-by,  "you're  no 
like  yoursei'  the  day  I — ^the  staff  is  no'  an  umbrella,  it  canna 
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keep  the  rain  off  ye."     "  It  may  be  sae/'  said  Will,  **biit 
no  muckle  11  come  through't  at  ony  rato/* 

WILL  VOTING  IN  THB  SUPPLIES. 

Our  wit  fvas  ready  at  all  times  to  divide  his  portion  with 
the  necessitous.  When  engaged  at  his  meals,  he  usually 
squatted  himself  down  in  the  middle  of  the  kitchen  floor, 
surrounded  by  dogs  and  poultry — claiming  their  dividend, 
and  which  Will  as  readily  granted,  with  the  admonition, 
**  Aff  hands,  friends,  and  fair  play."  One  day  he  had  one 
supply  of  cauld  kail  after  another,  and  aye  the  kail,  as  ap. 
peared  by  the  rapid  consumption,  was  "  growin'  better." 
The  mistress  hesitated  whether  she  should  continue  the 
supplies,  until  Will  overcame  her  scruples, — "  Come  awa', 
guidwife,  wi*  twa  three  mae  ladlefu' ;  ye  see  there's  a  gy- 
wheen  o*  us." 

CLUB  LAW. 

On  another  occasion,  when  Will  was  sharing  his  dinner 
with  the  poultry ;  and  when  as  the  dinner  party  was  numer- 
ous, two  spoonfuls  were  allowed  to  the  barn-door  suppliants 
for  every  one  that  he  took  for  himself, — amongst  the  claim- 
ants was  a  hen  with  a  young  brood,  which,  though  clucking 
and  striking  out  with  beak  and  wing,  could  scarcely  obtain 
a  picking,  notwithstanding  the  specialities  of  her  case.  A 
young  cock  appeared  the  most  serious  antagonist,  and  was 
likely  to  dispute  the  ground  with  success  against  the  guar- 
dian  of  the  poor  helpless  chicks.  The  mistress  called  the 
dog — "  Hiss,  Batty  I  hiss — scheu — scheu,**  but  no  sooner  se- 
parated, than  the  belligerents  commenced  a  fresh  campaign. 
'*  Safe  us,"  said  the  mistress,  *'  will  that  cock  no  let  the 
mither  and  the  burds  tak  a  pick  in  peace  ?**  Colly  was  let 
loose  a  second  time,  and  scheu — scheu — scheued.  Will  coolly 
took  up  his  staff,  and  felled  the  fierce  cook's-comb  to  the 
ground,  observing,  "  That's  worth  twenty  o'  your  scheu — 
scheus.** 
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HIGHI^AND  POLLING. 

• 

DuoALD  Macalpinb  of  Uichfalan,  in  the  county  of 
Argyle,  got  himself  equipped,  in  order  to  repair  to  the  poll- 
ing-place of  the  district,  to  give  his  vote  for  the  Laird,  for 
no  other  reason  than  this,  and  which,  we  believe,  is  not 
peculiar  to  that  county,  *'  because  he  was  good  to  his  ten- 
ant, and  never  put  nobody  to  distress  for  their  rent." 

The  equipment  that  Dugald  had  undergone  was  very 
complete ;  it  resembled  the  repair  done  to  his  countryman's 
gun — new  stock,  lock,  and  barrel ;  from  bonnet  to  brogue, 
the  habiliments  betokened  anything  but  being  the  worse  for 
wear;  moreover,  the  sheltie  bestrode  by  Macalpine,  was 
provided  with  a  new  assortment  of  harness  ;  it  was  even  no- 
ticed, that  the  smith's  rasp  must  have  recently  passed  over 
the  exterior  of  the  hoof,  fore  and  aft,  so  that  from  head  to 
heel,  saddler  and  smith  had  done  for  the  horse  what  tailor 
and  draper  had  done  for  Dugald. 

Where  the  clothes  that  Dugald  wore  came  from,  nobody 
ever  knew.  "  They  were,"  said  Macalpine,  **  put  in  at 
night  by  my  back  window,"  and  the  sheltie,  it  seems,  was 
found  in  its  stall  in  the  morning,  shod  and  caparisoned  as 
described.  Nobody  had  ever  sent  any  account  for  clothes 
or  saddlery,  and  "  I  never,"  said  the  saving  Celt,  '*  seek 
after  any  accounts  that  are  not  sent  to  me — I  have  enough 
to  do  to  look  after  my  farm  ;  and  it  is  just  and  proper  to 
let  every  body  look  after  their  own  business  in  their  own 
way." 

As  Dugald  was  on  his  way  to  the  poll,  he  made  up  with 
one  of  hb  neighbours,  who  was  also  going  thither,  but  on 
foot.  Our  equestrian  was  in  a  great  hurry,  urging  the  horse 
on  to  its  utmost  speed,  every  muscle  of  his  body  in  violent 
action — ^leaping  up  and  down  in  his  saddle — tugging  the 
bridle-reins  with  both  hands,  and  striking  his  spurless  heels 
against  the  flanks  of  the  unfortunate  animal. 

"Its  a  fine  day  this!"  said  the  mounted  Celt.  "Yes, 
its  a  grand  weather  ;  youll  be  going  to  Curachmore  to  give 
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jonr  Tote  for  Pitalachan  ?*'  was  the  reply,  which  ended,  like 
.  a  true  Scotch  answer,  with  a  query.  "  Oich  yes,  to  be  sure, 
and  Fm  in  a  g^eat  haste  to  be  at  the  top  of  the  poll,  as  it's 
the  Laird's  wish.  Dear  me,  Shon,  what  way  youll  walk  on 
your  barefoot  and  carry  your  progue  on  your  shouther?*' 
"  Because,  youll  see,  that  my  foot  and  leg  didna  cost  me 
nothing,  and  my  shoemaker  will  not  give  me  my  progue  on 
the  same  terms.  You  are  in  a  great  hurry,  I  observe ;  say 
to  my  frtens  when  ye  get  forward,  that  you  saw  me  coming 
up  as  fast  as  I  was,  and  that  I  will  be  there  some  time 
ago." 

Macalpine  put  himself  and  horse  again  in  rapid  motion, 
and  soon  reached  his  destination,  and  had  the  honour  to  bo 
the  first  to  give  his  suflTrage  for  Pitalachan. 

John  also  quickened  his  pace,  and  soon  joined  other 
voters,  who  were  also  on  their  road  to  the  poll.  As  they 
made  their  way  through  the  mountainous  scenery  of  the 
district,  the  conversation  turned  on  the  formation  of  one 
of  the  hills  which  they  had  just  passed,  and  John  was  referred 
to  for  information  on  the  subject,  as  being  **  an  edication, 
and  knew  every  thing  and  word  better  than  the  minister 
himsel."  John,  on  this  reference,  drew  himself  up  with  an 
air  of  great  importance,  and  accounted  thus : — "  You  see 
that  ragged-looking  mountain  is  a  great  curiosity  in  its  way, 
and  it  was  brought  here  by  the  volcanoes  when  they  were 
going  about  the  country.  The  same  volcanoes  are  now 
living  abroad  in  Italy,  bringing  up  mountains  the  same  as 
the  one  before  you." 

By  this  time  they  had  neared  the  scene  of  political  strife, 
and  though  all  of  the  group,  John  excepted,  had  declared 
themselves  for  the  Laird  of  Pitalachan,  no  inducement  would 
make  him  declare  himself.  They  knew  that  he  respected 
the  Laird,  and  all  were  astonished  at  the  apparent  change. 
Some  secret  influence,  they  thought,  must  have  brought 
about  a  change  in  his  views  ;  they  flattered  him — no,  they 
held  out  a  threat,  "  Pitalachan  has  a  great  deal  in  his  own 
band  in  the  country,  and  may  harm  you  and  your  family.* 
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^  Very  well,*'  said  John,  "  when  one  door  shuts  another  one 
win  dose." 

The  contest  ran  neck-and-heel  to  the  last  vote,  which  was 
John's,  and  would  decide  the  fate  of  the  election  ;  but  the 
obstinate  man  still  held  out.  A  messenger  had  been  des« 
patched  privately  for  a  near  relation  of  his,  who,  it  was 
known,  had  g^eat  influence  with  him,  and  who  arrived  just 
at  the  nick  ^f  time,  and  succeeded  in  persuading  John  to 
declare  himself.  "  Well,"  said  he,  '*  I  was  just  waiting  a 
wee  while  to  see  what  you  would  make  of  it ;"  now  came  out 
the  secret  that  had  influenced  him, — **  1 11  vote  for  Pit- 
alachan ;  and  though  Macalpine  with  his  horse  and  all  that, 
be  at  the  top  of  the  poll,  I'll  be  the  returning  member  in 
spite  of  him." 

CARYINO  FOR  THE  LADIES. 

DoRiNO  the  passage  down  the  river,  on  board  of  one  of 
our  elegant  steamers,  a  gentleman  not  much  accustomed  to 
polished  society,  appeared  so  late  at  the  dinner  table,  that 
he  found  it  difficult  to  obtain  a  seat.  He  stood  some  time 
with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  looking  wistfully  at  the 
smoking  viands.  At  last  he  was  noticed  by  the  captain, 
who  relinquished  to  him  his  own  chair  and  plate,  when  he 
commenced  carving  a  pig  that  lay  before  him.  Having 
fimshed,  he  passed  portions  of  the  dish  to  all  the  ladies  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood,  and  then  heaped  a  plate  for 
himself.  Perceiving  a  lady  who  had  not  been  served,  he 
inquired  if  she  would  be  helped  to  some  pig  ?  She  replied 
in  the  affirmative,  and  he  accordingly  handed  her  the  plate 
which  he  had  reserved  for  himself.  Her  ladyship,  feeling 
her  dignity  somewhat  oflended  at  so  bountiful  a  service,  ob- 
served with  protruded  lips,  loud  enough  to  be  heard  all 
around — "  I  don't  want  a  cart  load  V*  The  gentleman,  at 
her  remark,  became  the  object  of  attention  to  all  at  his  end 
of  the  table,  and,  determining  to  retort  upon  her  for  her 
civility,  watched  her  motions,  and  observed  that  she  had 
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dispatched  the  contents  of  her  plate  with  little  ceremony. 
When  this  was  accomplished,  he  cried  out,  '*  Madam,  if 
youll  back  yonr  cart  up  this  way,  I'll  give  you  another 
load  I" 


PLEASANT  TRAYELLINO. 

In  Edinburgh  resides  Air  C ,  who  is  as  huge,  though 

not  so  witty  as  Falstaff.  It  is  his  custom  when  he  travels 
to  book  for  two  places,  and  thus  secure  half  the  inside  of 
the  coach  to  himself.  Ho  sent  his  servant  to  book  him  for 
Glasgow.  The  man  returned  with  the  following  pleasing 
intelligence : — **  There  weren't  two  inside  places  left,  so  I 
took  one  in,  and  another  out." 

FAITH  AND  WORKS. 

A  WORTHY  son  of  the  church  in  the  West  Highlands,  who 
had  peculiar  opinions  touching  the  **  iiill  assurance  of  faith," 
having  occasion  to  cross  a  ferry,  availed  himself  of  the  op- 
portunity to  interrogate  the  boatman  as  to  the  grounds  of 
his  belief,  assuring  him,  that  if  he  had  faith,  he  was  certain 
of  a  blessed  immortality.  The  man  of  the  oar  said  he  had 
always  entertained  a  different  notion  of  the  subject,  and 
begged  to  give  an  illustration  of  his  opinion.  "  Let  us 
suppose,"  said  the  ferryman,  **  that  one  of  these  oars  is 
called  faith,  and  the  other  works,  and  try  their  several 
merits."  Accordingly,  throwing  down  one  oar  in  the  boat, 
he  proceeded  to  pull  the  other  with  all  his  strength,  upon 
which  the  boat  was  turned  round  and  made  no  way. 
**  Now,"  said  he,  **  you  perceive  faith  wont  do — let  us  try 
what  works  can."  Seizing  the  other  oar,  and  giving  it 
the  same  trial,  the  same  consequences  ensued.  "  Works," 
said  dc,  "  you  see,  wont  do  cither ;  let  us  try  them  to- 
gether." The  result  was  successful ;  the  boat  shot  through 
the  waves,  and  soon  reached  the  wished  for  haven. 
**  This,"  said  the  honest  ferryman,  "  is  the  way  by  which  I 
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hope  to  be  wafted  over  the  troubled  waters  of  this  world  to 
the  peaceful  shores  of  immortality." 


AKOTHEB  ILLUSTRATED  BY  WILL  RPEIR. 

Will  Speir,  in  making  his  way  to  a  farm-house  where  he 
was  usually  quite  at  home,  accidentally  lighted  on  a  quey 
of  his  host's,  which  had  got  swamped  in  a  bog.  The  poor 
creature  was  sunk  so  deep,  that  no  more  than  the  ridge  of 
the  back,  the  head,  and  half  the  neck  were  to  be  seea 
Will  ran  to  the  house  at  his  utmost  speed,  and  threw  open 
the  kitchen-door  flat  against  the  wall,  which  rebounded  back 
again  with  a  noise  like  the  discharge  of  a  piece  of  artillery. 
The  whole  family,  who  were  engaged  at  morning  prayers, 
started  from  their  knees.  **  You're  losing  mair  than  your 
winning,"  exclaimed  Will,  almost  out  of  breath;  "there's 
ane  o'  your  stirks  down  in  the  bog  there,  rin  and  tak  her 
out,  or  shell  soon  be  of  nae  mair  value  to  you  than  the  hide 
and  horns.  Prayers  are  a'  right,  and  maybe  ye're  no 
sae  often  at  them  as  ye  should  be,  but  dinna  bo  praying 
when  ye  should  be  pitten  to  bands." 

A  PRUDENT  ADVICE. 

In  the  village  of  Cumbernauld,  about  15  miles  east  of 
Glasgow,  there  formerly  lived  a  gash  good-humoured  person 
of  the  name  of  Johnny  Waddel,  who  was  not  more  remark- 
able for  his  honesty  and  simplicity  of  character,  than  for  his 
shrewd  sense  and  ready  wit.  Johnny  was  a  carpenter  to 
trade,  and  an  excellent  hand  when  sober ;  but  like  many 
good  tradesmen,  who  trust  to  their  skill  for  employment, 
and  know  that  their  ten  fingers  are  sure  to  prevent  them 
from  want,  he  sometimes  frequented  the  public-house,  and 
indulged  to  excess — a  sin  which  his  better-half  did  not  relish, 
but  resisted  with  might  and  main,  by  opening  upon  him  a 
well-directed  battery  of  tongue  and  fisty-cufls  as  often  as  he 
transgressed.     Knowing  what  was  to  bo  expected  at  home, 
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John,  like  a  prudent  man,  often  remained  longer  abroad 
than  he  would  otherwise  have  done.  On  one  occasion,  the 
merry  carpenter  as  usual  got  tipsy ;  and  when  twelre  o'- 
clock at  night  came  round,  he  found  it  necessary  that  he 
should  proceed  homewards.  A  friend  was  kind  enough  to 
assist  him, 

"  For  leeward  whiles  against  his  will. 
He  took  a  bicker  ;*' 

and  when  he  had  arrived  at  his  own  door,  and  had  put  his 
hand  upon  the  latch,  he  turned  round,  and  addressed  his 
faithful  conductor :  *'  Thomas,  I  wad  advise  ye  no  to  gang 
ony  far*er ;  it's  needless  for  twa  to  enter  a  place  o*  torment 
at  ance." 

A  DOUBLE  DISCHARGE. 

A  CROOK-BACKED  pcrsonagc  of  eccentric  habits,  was  on  a 
certain  occasion  summoned  before  a  Justice  of  Peace  Court, 
on  a  small  debt  summons ;  but  the  legal  number  of  years 
having  elapsed  since  the  debt  was  contracted,  it  was  of 
course  prescribed  and  referred  to  the  oath  of  the  defendant. 
Humphie  at  once  rabed  his  right  hand,  which  was  placed 
at  the  end  of  an  arm  nearly  the  length  of  his  whole  body, 
and  with  paw  spread  out,  swallowed  the  oath.  When  the 
parties  retired  from  the  Court,  the  pursuer  upbraided 
Humphie  for  perjuring  himself  for  so  trifling  a  sum ;  "  Hoot, 
man,"  said  he,  "I  dinna  mean  to  let  you  lose  your  siller, 
come  awa  to  this  public-house  o'er  the  g^te  here,  and  I'll 
gie  ye't,  plack  and  penny,  baith  principal  and  expensed  ; 
man,  did  ye  think  that  I  was  gaun  to  affront  mysel'  afore 
sae  mony  fine  gentlemen  ?" 

THE  BITER  BIT. 

A  GENTLEMAN,  who  was  himsclf  fond  of  practical  Jokes, 
had  the  following  dexterous  piece  of  practical  waggery 
played  off  at  his  expense: — A  batch  of  idlers  and  bon-vi- 
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rants  were  lounging  on  the  principal  street  near  the  market- 
place of  a  small  country  town,  when  a  simple-looking  girl, 
with  a  basket  of  strawberries  in  her  hand,  accosted  them, 
and  asked  the  way  to  Dr. 's.  One  of  the  party  pur- 
posely perplexed  the  girl,  and  at  length  persuaded  her  to 
leave  the  fruit  at  a  writer's  office,  where  the  Doctor  would 
soon  call  and  get  them.  This  was  accordingly  done ;  and 
the  same  gentleman,  announcing  meantime  his  drift  to 
his  friends,  set-out  in  search  of  the  doctor,  and  told  him  that 
his  friend  the  lawyer  had  got  a  basket  of  strawberries  which 
they  might  easily  steal,  and  make  him  give  a  treat  of  them 
in  Jenny  Shearer's,  with  a  stoup  of  brandy  to  wash  them 
down.  The  doctor  at  once  agreed  to  the  plan,  slipped  in 
by  the  back  window,  which  was  left  open  on  purpose,  and 
stole  his  own  strawberries,  which  he  carried  off  straightway 
to  the  place  appointed.  In  due  time,  the  man  of  law,  tiie 
doctor,  and  his  companions,  were  seated  in  Jenny  Shearer's, 
devouring  the  strawberries,  and  washing  them  down  with 
**  dribbles  of  brandy,"  which  the  doctor  furnished  at  his  own 
expense.  When  the  feast  was  ended,  the  doctor  with  great 
cheerfulness  said,  **  Now,  gentlemen,  I  must  let  the  cat  out 
of  the  pock."  **  The  devil  you  must,"  said  the  lawyer,  **  I 
hope  you  don't  mean  to  part  with  your  own  strawberries  and 
brandy."  "  Oh,  sir,"  said  the  doctor,  "  I  am  going  to  give 
you  the  cream  of  the  joke."  "  You  may,  if  you  choose," 
said  the  lawyer;  "but  it  is  certainly  very  hard  that  you 
should  be  the  cream  and  the  strawberries  too.*' 

BIRTH-PLACE  OF  SIR  ISAAC  NEWTON. 

The  clergyman  of  a  parish,  not  thirty  miles  from  Glas- 
gow, a  very  old  gentleman,  and  altogether  of  the  old  school, 
having  occasion  to  allude,  in  one  of  his  discourses,  to  the 
modern  improvements  m  astronomy,  and  their  great  author, 
Newton,  said,  "  Sir  Isaac  Newton  was  as  weel  acquainted 
wi'  the  stars  as  if  he  had  been  bom  and  brocht  up  amang 
them." 
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travbllee8*  room. 
Smith  and  Jenkins. 

8cENE.— Jenkins  sitting  smoking,  with  a  pint  of   port 

before  him. 
[Enter  Smith.] 

Smith. — Well,  Master  Jenkins  1  I  am  glad  to  see  you 
making  yourself  comfortable. 

Jenkins. — Comfortable  1  Why,  if  a  man  can't  make 
himself  comfortable  in  doors,  he  will  find  it  a  deuced  hard 
matter  to  do  it  out  of  doors,  in  this  here  blackguard  place. 

Sbiith Why  I     What's  ado  now  ? 

Jenkins. — Ado !     Why  the  devil's  to  do. 

Smith. — Well,  Jenkins  I  if  you  can  manage  to  do  the 
old'un,  I'll  say  you  are  up  to  a  trick  or  two. 

Jenkins  (puffing  out  a  mouthful  of  smoke). — Harkec, 
Master  Smith !  I'm  not  in  joking  humour  at  present,  and 
ril  tell  you  why  ; — do  you  know,  all  the  accounts  I  opened 
here  last  journey,  are  like  to  turn  out  bad  ? 

Smith You  don't  say  so ! 

Jenkins. — But  I  do  though. 

Smith. — What  I  all  of  'em  ? 

Jenkins. — Why,  there  be  but  three  on  'em,  thank  God  ! 
but  if  there  had  been  twenty,  I  dare  say  it  would  have  been 
all  the  same  thing. 

Smith. — How  could  you  be  so  stupid  ? 

Jenkins. — I  was  as  careful  as  I  could  be,  and  Til  tell  you 
now  it  happened : — last  journey,  you  know,  was  my  first  trip 

to  Scotland,  and  I  kuow'd  nothing  of  the  folks  in ; 

but  in  going  about,  I  saw  three  very  well  filled  business-like 
shops  in  our  line,  and  took  a  memorandum  of  'em,  and  in 

passing  along Street,  as  they  call  it,  who  should  I 

meet  but  Jack  Bounce,  him,  you  know,  as  travels  in  the  tray 
lino.  Well,  I  axed  him  if  he  know'd  the  names  that  I  had 
marked.  Ue  said  no,  but  he  would  take  me  to  a  canny 
Scotchman,  a  sort  of  a  bill-sweater,  who  know'd  everybody. 
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Well,  off  we  goes  together,  and  he  introduces  me  to  this 
'ere  canny  Scotchman,  as  he  called  him,  and  told  him  I  was 

a  stranger  come  to  do  business  in  ,  and  wanted  to 

have  his  opinion  of  some  of  the  people  of  the  place ;  so  I 
mentioned  my  men,  and  he  told  me  the  first  was  dreek,  the 
second  was  unco  dreek,  and  the  third  was  dreekcr  and 
dreeker ;  now,  I  did  not  understand  what  he  said,  but  Jack 
Bounce,  who  pretends  to  know  all  about  Scotch,  translated 
it  for  me  when  we  came  out,  and  gave  me  to  understand, 
that  the  first  was  good,  the  second  very  good,  and  the  third 
the  best  of  the  three  ;  so,  after  giving  Bounce  a  bottle  of 
wine  for  his  translation,  I  bundled  off  to  *'  Dreek"  with  my 
pattern-cards,  and  pressed  him  hard  for  an  order,  which  I 
got  to  the  amount  of  eighty  pounds.  I  then  called  on 
"  Unco  Dreek,  and  by  pressing  him  very  hard,  I  got  him 
down  for  one  hundred  pounds.  I  then  set  off  to  *'  Dreeker 
and  Dreeker,"  and  by  pressing  him  harder  and  harder,  blow 
me,  if  I  did  not  sell  him  two  hundred  pounds'  worth  of 
goods  1  Well,  the  goods  are  all  sent  off,  and  we  draws  upon 
'cm  in  our  usual  way,  but  just  before  I  left  home,  all  three 
bills  came  back.  From  "  Dreek,'*  we  received  a  letter  en- 
closing twenty  pounds  to  account.  **  Unco  Dreek"  sent  an 
apology ;  but  as  for  **  Dreekcr  and  Dreeker,"  deuce  take 
me,  if  he  said  a  single  word  on  the  subject  1  Now,  I've 
been  to  an  attorney,  or  writer  as  they  callcm  here,  to  see 
if  I  can't  make  the  gallows  old  Scotchman  as  gave  us  their 
characters,  rash  up ;  but  do  you  know,  when  I  told  the  case, 
he  said  Bounce's  translation  was  all  wrong,  and  that  drcck, 
or  driech  as  he  calls  it,  means  a  slow  payer,  that  unco  driech, 
is  very  slow,  and  "  driecher  and  driecher"  means,  as  we  say 
in  the  South,  worser  and  worser — now  there's  a  pretty  go  1 
— three  hundred  and  eighty  pounds  and  a  bottle  of  wine  all 
gone  to  the  pigs,  for  want  of  a  good  translator ! 

Smith. — It's  a  hard  case.  Master  Jenkins ;  but  what  do 
you  mean  to  do  ? 

Jenkins. — Why,  I  have  not  done  much  as  yet :  I  called 
on  Dreek  yesterday,  and  he  seemed  quite  happy  to  see  uic. 
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and  asked  me  to  come  and  take  a  bit  of  dinner  with  him  at 
four,  and  matters  would  be  settled ;  so,  thinking  all  was 
right,  I  went,  and  there*s  three  more  guests,  all  social  chaps, 
and  we  sat  down  to  a  piece  of  good  roast  beef,  a  cod*s  head, 
and  shoulders,  with  oyster  sauce,  and  a  tureen  full  of  sheep's- 
head  kail,  which  he  said  he  had  got  entirely  on  my  account, 
in  order  that  I  might  know  something  about  what  is  called 
a  Scotch  dinner ;  so  we  all  got  very  merry,  and  sat  drink- 
ing away  at  toddy  till  near  twelve,  and  you  know  we  could 
do  no  business  then,  so  I  looked  in  upon  him  this  morning  to 
settle  matters. 

Smith. — Well,  and  how  did  you  come  on  ? 

Jenkins. — I  took  his  bill  again  for  the  balance. 

Smith. — The  devil  you  did ! 

Jenkins. — Yes — having  sat  so  long  yesterday  with  my 
legs  under  his  mahogany,  the  deuce  take  me  if  I  could  re- 
fuse him. 

Smith— Well  ? 

Jenkins Well,  I  have  been  to  Unco  Dreek,  and  he 

wanted  me  to  take  sheep's-head  kail  with  him  too;  but  no, 
I  says,  I  had  sheep's-head  kail  yesterday,  and  I  did  not  find 
myself  much  the  better  of  it  this  morning ;  but  if  youHl 
settle  our  bill  just  now,  I  shall  be  very  glad  if  you  dine  with 
me  at  my  inn ;  this  he  declined,  and  asked  me  to  walk  into 
the  back  shop,  and  what  do  you  think  he  proposed  ? 

Smith. — I  can't  say,  indeed. 

Jenkins. — His  bill,  as  I  told  you  before,  is  one  hundred 
pounds ;  well,. he  had  the  impudence  to  ask  me  to  draw  on 
him  for  one  hundred  and  twenty  pounds,  and  give  him  the 
odd  twenty,  and  he  would  meet  the  whole  when  due  1 

Smith. — Which  you  was  sheepish  enough  to  do  ? 

Jenkins. — Nay,  Master  Smith,  I  had  declined  his  sheep- 
head  kail,  else  I  don't  know  what  I  might  have  done  ;  but 
this  I  did,  I  blew  him  up  sky  high,  and  told  him  I  would 
arrest  him  in  half  an  hour. 

Ssiith. — Pooh,  pooh,  man  I  your  lawyer  will  toll  you 
better  than  that ;  but  now  for  "  Drcckcr  and  Drecker  ?" 
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JsNKiNfl. — Ah  I  now  for  *'  Dreeker  and  Dreeker" — (but- 
toning his  coat  to  the  chin).  I  have  not  been  to  him  yet ; 
and  I  was  just  taking  this  extra  pint  to  screw  me  up  to  my 
pitch ;  it  is  now  out,  and  I  am  off,  and  if  he  don't  come  up 

to  the  scratch,  and  fork  out  the  blunt  like  a  man,  d me, 

if  I  don't  give  it  him  hot  and  heavy ;  so  good  by,  Master 
Smith. 

Smith Good  by.  Master  Jenkins  !  good  luck  to  ye,  my 

boy ;  but  take  care  of  the  sheep's-head  kail  I 

Jenkins. — O  let  me  alone  for  that ;  I  won*t  be  sheep*s- 
headed  any  more. 

J.  D.  Carrick. 

ECONOHT  OF  THE  TEETH. 

"  Is't  here,*'  said  an  old  withered  beldame,  leading  the 
man  of  her  choice,  with  his  knowledge-box  swathed  in  a  belt 
of  flannel,  "whar  ye  tak*  out  the  teeth?"  thrusting  her 
head  in  at  the  door  of  a  surgeon's  shop  in  High-street  of 
Glasgow.  "  Yes,"  answered  the  jaw-breaker.  "  Will  ye 
just  take  your  screw,  then,  and  take  ane  out  o*  his  mouth 
here  that  has  been  fashin*  him  this  fortnight  ?  I'm  sure  ho 
hasna  bowed  an  e'e  this  twa  nights  wi't."  The  operation 
was  quickly  performed.  *'  And,"  said  the  gudewife,  "  sec, 
I'm  thinking  there's  anither  there  that's  nearly  as  ill.  John, 
just  bide  still  now — it's  just  ance  and  awa'."  The  second 
was  forthwith  extracted.  "  Weel,  doctor,  ye  ha'e  really 
done  that  ane  cleverly — your  hand*s  getting  better  o't.  See 
yoursel  g^n  there's  ony  mae  that's  likely  to  fash  him  soon.'* 
John  winced  and  said,  '*  he  had  eneuch  for  ae  day."  *'  Toot, 
man,  hand  your  tongue  ;  just  let  your  mouth  be  made  right 
when  the  doctor  is  at  it  at  ony  rate."  Another  faulty  tooth 
was  discovered  on  inspection,  and  as  speedily  taken  out. 
**  You're  nearly  perfited  in  your  trade,  doctor ;  and  I'm 
sure  if  our  John  had  been  in  ony  ither  body's  hands  he  never 
eould  ha'e  stood  it,  but  ye  see  he  scarcely  ever  says  pew 
tfl't.     When  he  and  I  ha'e  come  a'  this  length — and  it's  hard 
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to  say  gin  he  would  fa*  into  sach  easy  hands  again-— look, 
doctor,  gin  they're  a*  sound  that  ye  ha'e  left.**  John  could 
stand  no  longer,  and  took  to  his  heels.  **  What  ha'e  we  to 
pay,  then,  doctor?'*  **  Two-and-sixpence."  "  Twa-and- 
saxpence  1  you're  surely  mista'en ;  they  wer'na  ta'en  out  at 
different  times,  bnt  at  ance.  No,  no,  ye  maunna  come  o'er 
us  that  way — there's  aughteen-pence  ;  it's  easy  won  siller 
atweel.  The  gudeman,  ye  see,  has  ta'en  leg-bail,  but  I'll 
gar  him  come  back  when  he  has  twa-three  mae  ready." 

A  HINT  TO  MASTERS. 

Thb  late  Mr.  Donn,  whose  name  was  long  considered  an 
excellent  passport  for  the  quality  of  pencils,  was,  during  his 
periodical  visits  to  Glasgow,  in  the  habit  of  putting  up  at 
the  Black  Boy  Tavem,  Gallowgate,  where  a  sectarian  bar- 
ber used  to  officiate.  One  Sabbath  morning,  a  young  man 
made  his  appearance  to  do  the  needful  for  the  chins  of  the 
customers ;  and  Mr.  Donn,  whose  muzzle  being  rough  and 
somewhat  irritable,  felt  reluctant  to  entrust  it  to  the  hand* 
of  so  young  a  practitioner,  in  case  he  should  take  a  portion 
of  the  soil  with  the  crop,  asked  why  the  old  gentleman  did 
not  come  himself.  **  Oh,"  said  the  youngster,  with  a  serious 
face,  ''this  is  Sabbath  morning,  and  my  master  never  shaves 
on  Sabbath,  sir.'*  "Very  well,  my  little  fellow,*'  said  the 
maker  of  pencils,  **  go  on."  The  operation  being  performed 
as  well  as  could  be  expected — "  Now,"  said  Mr.  Donn,  putting 
the  accustomed  fee  into  his  hand,  "  when  you  go  home,  be 
sure  and  make  my  compliments  to  your  master,  and  tell  him 
that  if  he  does  not  wish  to  go  to  h —  himself,  he  ought 
not  to  send  his  boy  there." 

A  LEFT-HANDED  COMPLIMENT. 

**  I  OWE  you  one,"  said  a  withered  old  Ccslebs  to  a  lady 
the  other  night  at  a  party.  "  For  what  ?"  said  she.  "Why, 
for  calling  me  a  young  gentleman."    "  If  I  did  so,"  was  the 
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rather  ill-natured  reply,  **  I  beg  you  will  not  regard  it  as  a 
compliment,  for,  belieye  me,  though  an  old  man,  you  may 
still  be  but  a  young  gentleman.* 

DUNNINO  IN  THE  HIGHLANDS. 

A  coHMBBGiAL  traveller  engaged  in  collecting  debts  in 
the  Highlands,  once  called  in  the  course  of  his  yisitations  on 
a  tardy  old  Celt,  who  promised  to  settle  with  him  at  a  cer- 
tain  hour  on  the  following  morning.  Knowing  a  little  o! 
his  customer,  the  *'  man  of  the  road  "  thought  it  would  be  as 
well  to  be  rather  before  than  after  the  time  appointed.  For 
this  purpose,  he  was  making  his  way,  but  had  not  proceeded 
far,  when  to  his  surprise  he  meets  Donald  mounted  on  his 
little  horse,  with  a  creel  on  each  side  of  him.     *'  Well,  Mr. 

Mac ,  where  are  you  going  ?"     *  *  I'm  just  going  to  the 

potatoes.*'*  "  And  when  will  you  be  back,"  demanded  the 
hungry  expectant  of  cash.  **  Oh,  as  for  that,  I'll  perhaps 
be  back  at  night,  if  I  am  spared.**  *'  But  did  you  not  pro- 
mise to  settle  my  account  ?  and  I  have  to  go  away  in  less 
than  an  hour.**  '*  Oh  yes,  to  be  sure  I  did,*'  said  Donald 
with  great  coolness,  **  but  as  the  day  looked  fine,  I  thought 
it  would  put  more  in  my  pocket  to  be  at  the  potatoes,  than 
to  be  settling  any  body's  account.*' 

TUB  ASTONISHED  FIDDLER. 

At  a  harmonious  little  party,  lately  given  in  Bute  by  Air. 

H ^h,  the  enterprising  farmer,  there  was  one  of  the  sons 

of  Orpheus,  vulgarly  yclept  a  blind  fiddler,  who,  neverthe- 
less, discoursed  most  *'  eloquent  music,**  and  exercised  so 
powerful  a  sway  over  the  dancing  energies  of  all  present  for 
the  time,  that  to  a  mere  on-looker  the  people  must  have  ap- 
peared little  short  of  crazed.  Much  has  been  said  of  the 
effect  of  music  with  the  ancients,  and  of  the  power  of 
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Orpheus  even  to  make  stones  dance,  while  the  famous 
fiddler  of  Rhodes  professed  openly  to  make  ''merry  men 
still  merrier,  a  lover  more  enamoured,  and  a  religious  man 
more  devout."  But  nothing  certainly  in  modem  times  can 
be  said  to  have  eclipsed  the  powers  of  the  fiddler  of  Mr. 
B h,  on  the  happy  occasion  referred  to : 

*'  lie  made  those  dance  well 

Wlio  never  danced  before. 
And  those  who  always  dance 

To  dance  still  more  and  more.'* 

He  proved,  in  short,  that  in  his  particular  bow  there  was 
no  small  portion  of  the  virtue  which  is  usually  ascribed  to 
the  elixir  vitae,  and  which  is  said  all  at  once  to  make  the 
feeble  strong,  and  transform  tottering  old  age  into  nimble 
youth.  Nobody  seemed  to  be  more  affected  with  the  hilarity 
of  the  moment  than  our  good  old  host  himself;  he  jumped, 
capered,  danced,  and  sung  by  turns ;  then  running  up  to  the 
Bddler,  and  taking  him  in  his  arms  in  an  ccstacy  of  delight, 
— **  My  dear  little  fellow,"  exclaimed  he,  "  how  delightfully 
you  play  I  But  tell  me,  do  you  play  by  the  ear,  or  how?" 
"  Year!"  responded  the  astonished  scraper  of  cat-gut,  with 
an  arch  grin,  **  faith,  you  wud  ha'e  a  bellyfu*  o't  then.  Na, 
na,  sir,  1  only  play  by  the  nicht !" 

MAKING  THE  MOST  OF  A  CUSTOMER. 

A  WELL-KNOWN  grocor  in  Auld  Reekie  was  in  tie  habit  of 
exposing  his  hams,  polished  with  butter  on  the  outside  of  his 
door,  with  sheets  of  white  paper  between  them  and  the 
wall,  and  written  thereon  Belfast  Hams,  and  when  taking 
them  in  one  evening,  laid  one  upon  a  chair  with  the  paper 
buttered  to  it  uppermost.  Shortly  after  a  stout  lady  came 
into  the  shop,  and  sat  down  on  the  top  of  the  paper,  aud 
when  she  had  made  her  purchases,  left,  carrying  along  with 
her  gown,  below  the  waist,  the  iiheet  of  paper,  labelled, 
••Belfast  Hams.- 
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HIOHLAin)  CUBE  FOR  RHEUMATISM. 

*  Dbar  me,  Shamis/  but  you  are  very  pad  indeed,"  said 
a  sympathising  Highlander  to  a  friend  who  was  confined  by 
a  severe  attack  of  sciatica ;  **  so  long  a  time,  I'm  sure  mony 
day  and  night  you  are  weary,  with  sore  bone  and  thocht  for 
yourself  and  family ;  is  there  nothing  will  did  you  good  at 
all  ?"  "  Och  no,  nothing,  and  I'll  took  every  medicine  that 
the  Doctor  told  me  to  use,  and  it's  all  as  you'll  saw,  nothing 
for  my  good."  "  Well,  that's  a  great  vexation  and  grief — 
deed  is't,  Shamis ; — I  think  that  I  could  did  you  goot,  but  I 
needna  spoke,  for  youll  not  took  it,  deed  no,  so  it  is  of  no 
use  to  talk."  '*  Tou  need  not  spoken  that,  did  I'll  not  take 
everything  already?  and  it's  may  be  no  likely,  is  it?  that  111 
teuck  no  more  that  will  make  me  petter."  "  1  would  tell 
you  in  a  moment,  if  I  just  would  believe  myself,  that  you 
would  take  it,  would  you  ?'*  "  If  you  are  going  to  make  a 
fun  of  me,  it  is  all  you  appear  to  me  to  do  ; — and  it  is  not  a 
friend's  part,  as  you  are,  to  did  it."  "  Well,  then,  I  think 
you  will  take  it."  "  I  think  so  too,"  replied  the  invalid, 
"  but  I  must  know  what  is't  I'm  to  take  pefore  I'll  teuck 
it."  "  Shamis  then,  go  away,  and  take  hold  of  the  back 
end  of  the  Paisley  coach,  and  run  all  the  way,  and  mind  to 
keep  up  with  it,  else  it  will  not  do,  to  the  Half-way  to 
Paisley  House ;  and  depend  on't,  Shamis,  whan  you  do  this, 
you'll  never  have  a  stiff  body  in  any  of  your  joints,  though 
you  live  to  the  age  of  CraigangiUoch,  peside  our  selves." 

SINGULAR  EXPRESSION  OF  8TMPATHT. 

A  LADT  went  a  considerable  distance  to  visit  an  intimate 
friend  who  had  been  taken  suddenly  and  seriously  ill ;  the 
alarming  symptoms  had,  however,  subsided  before  the 
humane  visitor  arrived.  "  Oh  I  my  dear  Mrs.  C,  how  are 
ye?"  she  inquired  in  breathless  anxiety.  "  Ou,  I'm  quite  weel 
noo."     "  Weel  1  said  ye,  an'  me  come  sae  far  to  see  you." 

*  James. 
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BREAKING  UP  A  DINKER-PARTT. 

A  PARTY  of  gentlemen  once  dined  with  a  person  who  had 
a  bleaching-g^een  a  few  miles  from  Glasgow.  The  night 
was  wet  both  within  and  without  doors ;  and  about  two  in 
the  morning,  when  a  proposal  was  made  to  break  up,  the 
host  got  a  large  covered  cart,  usuallj^  employed  in  carrying 
cloth  to  and  from  Glasgow,  into  which  the  guests  gladly 
consented  to  go,  for  want  of  anything  better,  in  order  to  be 
conveyed  to  their  quarters.  On  driving  up  to  the  Cross 
with  this  strange  load,  the  servant,  a  very  whimsical  old 
fellow,  stopped,  and  coming  round  to  the  door,  which  was 
behind,  inquired  to  what  point  he  was  now  to  proceed. 
The  few  who  could  speak  bawled  out  their  respective  lodg- 
ings, some  in  one  part  of  the  city,  some  in  another,  while 
others  could  only  utter  such  sounds  as  showed  how  unable 
they  were  to  take  care  of  themselves.  Quite  perplexed  by 
the  contradictory  orders  he  received,  and  altogether  hope- 
less of  being  able  to  see  the  whole  safely  housed,  the  man, 
to  use  a  popular  saying,  resolved  to  let  the  tow  go  with  the 
bucket,  and  going  to  the  other  end  of  the  cart,  deliberately 
upset  the  whole  into  the  street,  as  if  they  had  been  nothing 
better  than  a  parcel  of  old  sacks,  remarking,  "  My  braw 
sparks,  gin  your  tongues  hing  sae  loosely  in  your  heads,  as  no 
to  be  able  to  say  whaur  your  hames  are — though  its  maybe 
mair  frae  punch  than  pride — just  try  if  your  feet  will  find 
them." 

A  DAFT  BAROIIN. 

About  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  cenOiry,  a  natural, 
named  Daft  Jamie,  lived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Deuholm 
in  Roxburghshire,  and  was  occasionally  employed  by  the 
Laird  of  Cavers  and  his  brother  Captain  Douglas,  who  re- 
sided at  Midshields,  to  transport  them  on  his  back  across 
the  water,  which  flowed  between  their  places  of  abode. 
One  day  Captain  Douglas,  resolved  to  have  a  little  fun  at 
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the  expense  of  his  brother,  bribed  Jamie  with  a  shilling  to 
let  the  Laird  down  in  the  middle  of  the  water.     Accord- 
ingly, baying  taken   Cayers  on  his  back,  and  proceeded 
with  him  to  the  middle  of  the  stream,  "  Oh  !  Laird,"  ex- 
claimed Jamie,   standing  stock-still,  "  my  knit's   yeuky." 
"  Well,  well,  never  mind  that."    "  Ay,  but  I  maun  mind 
it  ;'*  and.  notwithstanding  orders,  entreaties,  and  threats, 
Jamie  plumped  the  Laird  down  into  the  water,  to  the  infinite 
amusement  of  the  Captain,  who  stood  laughing  on  the  bank 
like  to  split  his  sides.     Jamie  soon  returned  for  the  Cap- 
tain, who,  thinking  of  no  other  trick  than  his  own,  imme- 
diately mounted,  and  was  carried  into  the  stream.     At  ex- 
actly the  same  spot,  Jamie  again  stood  stiU.     '*  Noo,  Cap- 
tain,'* said  he,  **  an*  ye  dinna  gie  me  twa  shillings  mair,  I'll 
let  you  doon,  too  1"     It  is  needless  to  say,  that  Captain 
Douglas  had  to  buy  himself  off  from  the  threatened  immer- 
sion, besides  suffering  the  retributive  ridicule  of  his  brother. 

PAISLEY  GEOGRAPHY. 

"  Can  ye  lend  me  five  pounds,"  said  a  denizen  of  St. 
Alirrens*  to  an  acquaintance.  "Five  pounds!'*  exclaimed 
the  other,  *'  if  I  had  five  pounds  I  would  neither  be  here  nor 
ony  ither  place."  "  Whaur  then  would  you  be?"  said  the 
other.  •*  Man,  I  would  be  down  at  Arranthru'  (Renfrew,) 
wi'the  wife  eatin  caller  salmon.'* 

CHEAP  WAY  OF  PAYING  FARE. 

A  WELL-KNOWN  individual  in  the  west  of  Scotland,  named 
Jock,  occasionally  came  from  Airth,  with  the  g^eat  canal 
passage  boat,  and  generally  managed  to  escape  passage  fri>9. 
A  gentleman  who  knew  he  had  not  paid  any  thing  one  day, 
accosted  him,  "  Weel,  Jock,  did  you  pay  your  fare  to-day  ?*' 
**  Deed  sir,*'  said  Jock,  "  I  looked  roun*  me,  an*  I  saw  this 
ane  payin'  an'  that  ane  payin',  an'  I  just  thocht  it  was 
•urely  needless  for  every  body  to  bo  payin' 
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CLERICAL  WATER  BRASH. 


*'  Thomas,"  said  the  minister  at  the  ring^g  of  the  church 
bell,  "  Vm  very  sick,  I  wish  I  may  be  able  to  preach  this 
afternoon."  '*  Fm  wae  for  you,"  replied  his  man.  After 
sermon — "  Thomas,"  said  he,  '*  get  me  some  dinner,  I*m  a 
great  deal  better  noo."  "  Nae  wonder,"  quo'  Thomas, 
whan  yeVe  gotten  a'  yon  blash  o  cauld  kail  het  agiun  aiT 
your  stomach." 

A  FAMILY  DEBT. 

It  too  frequently  happens  that  young  men  who  board  with 
their  parents  fall  behind  with  their  board  wages,  and  com- 
pound with  their  mothers  to  the  no  small  injury  of  the 
family  stock.  As  an  illustration  of  this,  the  following  dia- 
logue took  place  between  a  young  man  and  his  mother. 
"  Noo  Willie,  thou  kens  brawly,  that  since  the  last  time 
that  thee  an'  me  counted,  tu's  awn  me  fifteen  shillings, 
an  Tm  needing't  the  noo,  to  mak  up  the  price  o'  the  cow." 
Willie,  who  knew  his  mother's  weak- side,  and  what  young 
man  does  not?  replied,  "Deed  mither,  ye're  gaun  to  wrang 
yoursel',  for  I'm  awn  you  aughteen ;"  so  saying,  he  slid 
quietly  out  of  the  apartment.  '*  Is  na  he  really  an  honest 
callan,  our  Willie,"  quo'  the  indulgent  mother,  "  though  he 
disna  pay,  he  aye  counts  fair." 

THE  BITE  AND  THE  BLOW. 

"  Hech  sirs,"  said  an  old  woman  to  her  neighbour,  did 
ye  hear  thae  sad  news  this  morning  about  Jenny  Flytter's 
guidman  ?  "  No,  I  didna  hear  a  whish ;  what's  come  ower 
him  noo."  "Dear  me,  the  hale  town's  ringin'  wi't,  woman; 
he  was  lying  dead  aside  her  in  the  bed  this  morning  when 
she  wakened."  "  Oh,  poor  body,  what  a  wakening!  and  her 
no  to  hae  her  breakfast  aithers."  **  Her  breakfast,  ye 
haveral,  what  guid  could  that  hae  done  her  ?  "  Ay,  she 
would  hae  been  able  to  stand  it  a'  that  the  better. *• 


uiBD  or  LooAV. 


LoOAN  alwajs  kept  a  plain  bul  mast  liospitabia  labia. 
whateTer  tame  of  tbe  gormanJs  might  tbiiik  of  the  solids, 
no  ODB  erer  needed  to  complain  of  tha  fluid  dopartmeat, 
■ither  in  quanlitj  or  quatitf.  The  Laird's  poultry  wen 
llwaja  tender  and  well  fed — the  housekeeper's  instruction! 
being,  not  to  leave  tbem  to  the  ardinarjr  tliaaccs  of  the  barn- 
jard,  but  to  gire  dailj  rntionJi  from  the  kilcbeu.  One  day, 
the  hour  of  focding  had  been  delayed  beyoud  the  usual  time, 
and  wbon  the  houseke^er  appeared  with  Lhe  huppljex,  such  a 
clamoroui  outcry  arose  among  the  horny  beaka,  ns  brought 
Iho  Laird  Trom  the  parlour  to  sec  what  was  the  matter. 
When  it  Jrai  explained  to  him,  '  Ay,  a;,"  he  remarked, 
ihrnggtng  up  his  ihoulders,  as  if  a  painful  reminiscence  had 
coma  across  bis  mind,  "  There  caiina  be  meikle  peace  about 
a  honsa  vhero  there  are  in  many  bills  presented  at  the  door 
in  the  tooming." 
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CLOTH  ME  A  SURF. 

Tbb  abandomnent  of  the  charges  against  the  late  Queen 
Caroline  by  her  prosecutors,  occasioned  great  joy  over  the 
whole  country,  and  in  almost  every  town  of  any  standing 
the  inhabitants  generally  illuminated. 

Old  Kenneth  Fraser,  draper  in  Inverness,  rejoiced  at 
the  blaze  of  exultation,  and  remarked  to  a  friend  on  the  ex- 
tent of  the  lights : — **  Dear  me,"  said  he,  "  Sharlie,  I  am  sure 
five- fourths  of  the  whole  town  is  in  a  light  this  very  night." 
"  Where,"  replied  his  friend,  *'  did  you  take  lessons  in 
arithmetic,  Kenneth? — man,  five-fourths  is  more,  is  it  not* 
than  the  whole  ?'*  "  Och,  Sharlie,  my  lad,  I  didna  need  to 
come  to  you ;  I  have  seen  too  many  gnaw  day,  not  to  knew 
what  I'll  say ;  have  I  not  ? — you  powder  and  smoke,  and 
nothing  more,  got  cloth  in  my  own  shop,  six  quarters,  and 
that  is  more?  eh  '•'" 

HEADS  OR  TAILS? 

An  old  lady  in  the  guid  town  of  Kilmarnock,  went  with  a 
party  to  see  the  wonders  of  animated  nature  in  Wombwell's 
Menagerie,  and  passed  round  the  area  with  her  friends 
in  almost  mute  astonishment,  at  the  variety  of  the  ten- 
antry of  air  and  earth,  so  different  from  what  she  had 
been  accustomed  to  sec.  The  keeper  announced  that  the 
party  must  leave  the  exhibition,  as  the  hour  of  feeding  was 
arrived,  or  those  who  remained  must  pay  the  additional 
charge.  The  hint  was  taken  by  all,  but  the  wonder-struck 
matron,  who  turned  back  again  to  the  elephant's  stall,  and 
seemed  determined  to  have  a  more  thorough  inspection  of 
this  four  footed  locomotive.     "  Dear  me,"  said  one  to  her, 

"  are  ye  gaun  to  stay  a'  night,  Mrs. "        No,  I'm  no 

gaun  to  stay  a'  night,  but  I  hae  boen  waiting  to  see  his  head, 
for  though  he's  aye  lifting  his  feet  and  jee-jeciug  frae 
side  to  side,  he  had  na  turned  round  his  head  to  me  this 
bale  nicht." 
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NOT  IN  HASTE. 

A  CLERGYMAN  in  the  north,  Yery  homely  in  his  address, 
chose  for  his  text  a  passage  in  the  Psalms,  *'  I  said  in  my 
haste,  all  men  arc  liars."  •*  Aye,"  premised  his  reverence 
by  way  of  introduction,  "  Ye  said  it  in  your  haste,  David, 
did  ye  ? — gin  ye  had  been  here,  ye  micht  hae  said  it  at  your 
leisure,  my  man." 

A  CRAP  FOR  a'  corns. 

At  a  late  election  dinner  in  the  county  of  But«,  an  old 
wet  and  dry  voter  was  observed  to  make  good  use  of  knife 
and  fork ;  and  as  the  solids  were  more  easily  passed  when 
the  thoroughfare  was  lubricated,  ho  made  free  with  evei-y 
stimulating  liquid  that  came  in  his  way.  A  wag  kept  his 
eye  on  him,  and  resolved  to  have  him  corked  as  soon  as  con- 
venient. "  Be  happy  to  have  wine  with  you."  "  The  same 
way  too  with  you,  sir ;  but  I  would  be  all  the  better  that  I 
.knew  who  was't  that  ask  me."  Another  took  the  hint. 
"  No  dryness  between  us,  Duncan,  surely  ?"  "  No,  surely, 
whar  there's  so  much  wat,  your  healths  my  lat,  its  a  praw 
day  this,  out  an'  in  ;  yes  ist."  "  It  is  not  every  day  we 
meet,  Duncan,"  said  another,  "join  me  in  a  glass  of  wine." 
"  Ah,  my  poy,  glat  to  saw  you  here,  an'  every  pody  else 
that's  not  here  to-day."  "  But  what  wine  do  you  take  ?** 
*'  Did  youll  ask  what  wine  111  take?  shust  what  I'll  got,  all 
sort — nothing  pefore  us,  but  to  be  eat  an*  drunk,  never  refuse 
nothing ;  dinna  dry  your  feet  because  it  will  wat  the  burns  ; 
here's  to  you  all  three,  both  and  more  nor  all  the  times  yet, 
before  I'll  not  take  nothing,  come  awa,  all  that  s  more  of 
you,  you'll  found  me  as  ill  to  drink  as  to  water,  ony  day. 
It's  a  good  thing,  my  mother  wad  say,  to  have  your  kail  out 
whan  it  rains  cog."  * 


*  Wo  nippow  Donald  gives  hii  own  trandatlons  of  the  sayings,  "  As 
ill  to  water  as  to  corn"—**  Cog  out  when  it  rains  kail"— and  **  Dry  the 
bum  beeauM  it  may  wet  your  feeU" 
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STRIKING  LIKENESS. 

A  GENTLEMAN  who  had  acquired  a  compeleucy  in  the 
pursuit  of  commerce,  resolved  to  leave  its  harassing  tur- 
moils, its  "  accidents  by  flood  and  field,"  and  betake  him- 
self to  the  peaceful  occupation  of  a  tiller  of  the  soil,  and 
rearcn*  of  cattle,  and  bought  a  farm  in  Islay.  Before  leaving 
Glasgow,  he  had  his  portrait  taken  by  a  skilful  artist,  -which 
he  hung  up  in  his  parlour.  A  Highland  servant  girl,  who 
had  never  seen  any  canvas  semblance  of  the  human  face 
divine,  attending  her  duties,  was  cleaning  out  the  parlour 
on  the  morning  after  the  picture  had  been  hung  up,  and 
purposely  kept  ignorant,  that  the  value  as  a  portrait  might 
bo  tested  ;  while  turning  about  in  the  process  of  sweeping, 
she  observed  her  master  in  gilt  embroidery,  looking,  as  she 
thought,  sternly  at  her.  She  remained  motionless  a  minute, 
and  observing  no  change  on  the  rigid  features  of  the  object 
which  seemed  to  observe  her  motions,  she  took  to  her  heels, 
and  ran  up  stairs,  calling  to  the  ploughman,  '*  Donald, 
Donald,  come  awa  down  in  a  moment,  and  see  my  maistcr 
looking  through  the  wa'." 

A  POOR  CUSTOMER. 

Two  fellow  passengers  in  one  of  the  Paisley  canal 
boats,  were  overheard  in  deep  converse  on  the  politics  of 
the  day,  and  each  suggesting  in  his  turn  the  remedies  which 
should  bo  employed  to  rectify  the  errors,  that,  they  sup- 
posed, Pitt  SLnd  his  successors  had  committed  in  the  admi- 
nistration of  the  affairs  of  Great  Britain*  From  politics 
to  religion,  a  subject  with  which  neither  of  the  parties 
seemed  well  acquainted.  *'  Yell  belang  to  the  Kirk  of 
Scotland,  I'se  warrant  ?"  "  Na,  na,  I  do  not,  my  fore- 
fathers cam  out  o*  her,  and  1  dinna  think  it  worth  my  while 
to  gae  back,  till  they  tak  a(f  their  shonthers  the  l)it  remnant 
o'  the  scarlet  rag :  I  belang  to  the  Anld  Licht  folks,  and  we 
hao  been  lying  open  to  licht  for  a  lang  time  noo ;  I  kenna, 
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fm  sure,  whan  we're  to  see  any  thing  new.  Ye're  an 
Antiburgher,  I  believe?"  "  Na,"  replied  the  other,  **  I  anco 
was  ane,  but  onything  I  do  noo  in  that  way  is  wi'  the  Re- 
lief bodies." 

NOTICE  TO  QUIT. 

DunrKG  a  sanguinary  action  in  the  late  Peninsular  war, 
an  Irish  surgeon  was  busily  engaged  in  his  vocation  in  the 
rear  of  his  regiment,  binding  up  the  wounds  of  a  poor  sol- 
dier, who  had  received  a  severe  sabre  cut  on  the  head.  A 
sulphurous  bolt  from  the  enemy,  killed  his  assistant  in  the 
act  of  holding  up  the  wounded  man :  •'  Troth,"  says  the 
Irish  Esculapian,  "  I'd  better  be  off,  there's  more  where 
that  came  from." 

BfOTHER  TONGUE. 

Mb.  Carmichafl,  the  celebrated  ventriloquist,  wont, 
vvhile  on  a  pleasure  excursion  in  Rothsay,  with  an  acquain- 
tance to  see  a  distillery  supposed  to  be  haunted,  or,  as  our 
English  readers  may  require,  tenanted  by  the  spirit  of  some 
deceased  person,  who  had  come  by  a  violent  death.  The  fire- 
man, John  M'Lean,  was  a  firm  believer  in  the  common  re- 
port, although  personally  he  never  had  any  evidence,  visual  or 
vocal.  "While  he  was  busy  feeding  the  furnace,  Mr  C.  put 
his  muttering  and  peeping  qualifications  into  requisition, 
and  called  out,  as  from  the  very  centre  of  the  furnace,  in  a 
most  lachrymose  tone,  '*  John  M'Lean  1 !  John  M'Lean  111" 
The  fireman,  in  perfect  terror,  fled  backwards  and  remained 
speechless,  Mr  C.  all  the  while  looking,  if  possible,  more 
terror-stricken  than  the  porson  addressed.  John  M'Lcan ! ! 
was  uttered  again  in  a  most  heart-touching  tone,  when  the 
fireman,  somewhat  melted  by  the  plaintive  tone,  queried, 

BheU  Gaelic  agad?"  * 

*  Have  yon  7    or,  Do  you  qMak  Oadic  ? 


(• 
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A  HIQHLAND  SERVANT  AND  SAND-GLASS. 

A  Highland  house  servant  ia  the  employment  of  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Ellis,  of  Saltcoats,  was  instructed  by  her  mistress 
to  have  the  minister's  breakfast  ready  by  a  certain  hour. 
One  or  more  eggs  is  indispensable  on  ministers*  tables  by 
way  of  breaking  up  the  fast ;  they  serve  as  a  tolerably  sub* 
stantial  idea  for  the  stomach — ^which  abhors  a  vacuum,  as 
much  as  nature  does — ^to  meditate  on  till  the  succeeding  meal, 
and  if  the  minister  be  going  to  Presbytery,  also  provide  for  a 
sederunt ;  the  amount  of  business  to  be  done  being  no  criterion 
for  the  time  that  they  shall  sit,  it  is  often  longest  when  they 
have  least  to  do.  Pardon  this  digression  ;  we  are  fond  of 
practical  remarks.  Mr.  Ellis  got  ratlier  impatient  at  the 
delay,  and  sent  to  inquire  what  was  the  occasion :  when  the 
mistress  came  into  the  kitchen,  the  servant  was  shaking 
the  sand-glass  over  the  egg  pan.  "  What's  come  ower  you 
that  ye  have  not  brought  the  eggs  ben?"  Replied  the  ser- 
vant, "  Och,  you  see,  Mem,  the  first  egg  was  all  broke  out 
o'  smash  in  my  hand,  as  I  was  just  at  the  door  going  ben, 
and  ril  put  more  on,  an^  that  sand  will  not  go  a  moment 
of  rin  faster  whan  hell  shake  nor  whan  he'll  stand.'* 

hawkik's  politics. 

**  I  AM  neither,*'  said  our  public  lecturer,  *'  a  Tory  nor  a 
Radical ;  I  like  middle  courses — gang  ayont  that,  either  up 
or  doun,  it  disna  matter — it's  a  wreck  ony  way  ye  tak  it." 

hawkik's  pledge. 

Hawkie  improvising  to  the  mob  on  the  inebriety  of 
tradesmen's  wives,  took  an  example  from  the  class,  using 
the  argumentum  ad  hominem.  "  Ye  a',"  said  he,  "  ken  Betty 
Buttersole^,  in  the  Auld  Wynd  o'  this  toun,  (Glasgow) ;  she 
has  a  trick,  common  in  mae  virynds  than  our  Auld  ane,  I  can 
tell  ye,  an'  that  is,  o'  turning  up  the  edge  o*  her  hand,  some 
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say  little  finj^cr — but  I  think  yecanna  weel  do  the  ane  without 
doing  the  ither—  and  the  guidman  canna  trust  her  to  buy  e'eo 
a  salt  herring  for  the  dinner,  and  gars  her  keep  a  passbook, 
in  which  the  shopkeeper  marks  down  everything.*'  Here  a 
hooded  female  interfered,  understanding  Hawkie  as  really  li- 
belling a  known  individual.  "  How  daur  ye,  ye  rickle  o'  banes 
and  rags,  misca'  ony  decent  woman  that  gaet ;  gin  I  had  my 
will,  I  wad  gi'e  ye  anither  shank  to  prop  up."  "  Do  you 
bear  her?  now  that's  just  an  evil  conscience  speaking  out," 
retorted  the  wit;  "  I  dinna  ken  the  individual  I'm  telling  ye 
about — for  1  never  saw  her ;  but  I'm  as  sure  as  the  cow  is  o' 
her  eloots,  that  that's  hersel',  and  I'll  pledge'  my  stilt  that 
ye'U  find  the  passbook  in  her  pouch.*' 

A   SHOT  ON  THE  WING. 

The  late  David  Erskine,  Esq.,  of  Cardrost,' Perthshire, 
had  an  old  favourite  gamekeeper,  who  could  handle  a  long 
bow  as  well  as  a  fowling  piece,  and  often  Munchausened  on 
the  favours  that  the  Laird  had  bestowed  on  him.  He  was 
employed  one  day  in  binding  behind  the  reapers,  and  was, 
AS  usual,  panegyrising  his  benefactor,  the  Laird,  who,  he  said, 
had  equipped  him  in  a  splendid  suit  of  black  clothes  from 
top  to  toe.  Mr.  E.  happened  to  be  passing  on  the  outside  of 
the  fence  which  screened  him  from  the  observation  of  the  game- 
keeper, and  overhearing  the  eulogium  on  himself  for  favours 
which  hehadnotbestowed,  challenged  the  report,  '*Ah!  John, 
what  story  is  that  you  are  telling?"  "  Verra  weel,"  replied 
the  steady  shot,  '*  if  ye  hinna  dun't,  ye  should  do't.*' 

PAISLET  OB8ERVATORT. 

Every  person  in  the  west  of  Scotland  must  know,  thnt 
Pai&lcy  and  Glasgow  stand  on  the  same  flat  or  table  of 
land  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  consequent  ly  the  field  of 
vision,  as  far  as  the  phenomena  of  the  heavenly  bodies  are 
concerned,  is  as  fully  and  satisfactorily  observed  at  the 
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shipping  port  of  the  Cart  as  at  that  of  the  Clyde.  Then  how 
did  it  happen  that  the  Paisley  astronomers  came  into  Glas- 
gow, to  see  the  late  annular  eclipse  ? 

SCRAPS  OF  SCOTTISH  CHARACTER. 
DUNCAN  DHU. 

Who  has  not  heard  of  him  ? — the  simple,  honest,  warm- 
hearted individual,  who  forms  the  subject  of  our  story,  and 
who  erewhile  kept  a  comfortable  change-honse  in  the  High 
Street  of  Glasgow  ?     Reader,  if  thou  hast  not  heard  of 
Duncan,  we  shall  tell  thee  a  little  story  concerning  him, 
at  once  illustrative  of  his  simplicity  and  goodness  of  heart. 
Often  we  had   hoard  of  Duncan,  and  wishing  very  mnch 
to  be  made  acquainted  with  him,  we  requested  a  friend 
to    introduce  us.       We  accordingly   called   one   evening, 
and  luckily  found  him  at  home,  and,  after  partaking  of 
his  good  Highland  cheer,  we  found  him  to  be  very  com. 
municative,   and  withal   very  desirous   to  please,  without 
wishing  to  engross  more  than  his  own  share  of  the  conversa- 
tion. At  last,  our  friend  said,  **  Come,  Duncan,  this  gentle- 
man never  heard  you  tell  the  story  about  yourself  and  Mrs. 
M*Farlane — the  Stockamuir  affair  you  know — will  you  be 
kind  enough  to  relate  it  to  him  ?  for  though  I  have  heard  it 
before,  I  have  almost  forgot  it."     "  Indeed  I  will  tid  that," 
said  Duncan,  "an*  it's  as  true  a  storee  as  ever  man  will 
made."     We  will  try  to  give  it  as  nearly  as  we  can  in  his 
own  words.      **  Aweol,  shentlemens,  you  will  opserve,  ta 
storee  was  shust  this :  There  was  may  pe  twenty,  or  a  score 
o'  us,  I  tinna  mind  which,  coming  through  a  Stockamuir  ae 
moonlicht  nicht,  an'  ilka  ane   o'    us  was  carrying  hame 
a  wee  trappie  in  a  quiet  way,  you  will  opserve,    an*   we 
wanted  ta  moon  to  gang  till  hira's  ped  before  we  will  come 
into  Glashgow  ;  for  you  will  see,  shentlemens,  although  we 
will  tid  things  in  a  quiet  way  ourselves,  we  micht  maype 
meet  wi*  some  will  no  be  quiet  vn*  us — you  will  understand 
what  I  will  mean,  shentlemens  ?     Weel,  you'll  see.  as  I  was 
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told  yon,  we  were  coming  through  ta  Stockarauir,  an'  Mr?. 
M*Farlane,  prur  pody,  (rm  sure  you  will  ken  Mrs.  M*Far- 
lane,  as  tecent  a  woman  as  in  a*  ta  Priggate,)  weel,  she  teuks 
Tcry  ill,  ay,  very  ill  indeed ;  and  some  will  say  one  thing  an' 
some  will  say  anither  thing,  bat  Mrs.  M*Farlane  was  not  able 
to  get  on  at  a' ;  so  they  will  all  went  away  an*  leave  Mrs. 
M'Farlane  to  tid  ta  pest  she  could,  an*  nopody  was  left  wi' 
Mrs.  M'Farlanc  but  shust  roysel.  Now,  shentlemens,  was 
not  this  a  g^eat  shame  an'  a  sin  poth,  to  leave  any  Christian 
creature  so  ?  yes,  I  will  say  it  was  great  shame  inteed.  So 
you  will  opserve,  when  I  will  saw  that,  my  very  heart  will 
pled  for  ta  poor  woman,  an'  what  you'll  thocht  I  will  did 
wi'her?  I  will  shust  tak  her  'pon  my  ain  pack,  an' will 
carry  her  a*  ta  way  for  twa  lang  miles,  till  I  will  prought 
her  till  a  house  'pon  ta  road,  an*  there  I  will  get  her  coot 
lodgings  an'  kind  'tendance  till  she  will  cot  petter,  inteed  I 
lid,  shentlemens."  "  But,  Duncan,**  said  our  friend,  "  what 
did  you  do  with  the  poor  woman's  whisky  ?  you  would  have 
to  carry  it  too,  I  suppose."  "  Inteed,"  said  Duncan,  "  I 
tid  not  carry  one  drop  o'  ta  whisky,  ta  whisky  was  tie  on 
her  own  pack,  and  when  I  carry  hersel,  I  shust  thocht  I 
carry  plenty  "  A.  R. 


(t 


THE  HUCKLE      MAN. 


The  gradations  of  rank,  and  the  duties  and  exemptions 
from  the  performance  of  certain  services,  are  not,  perhaps^ 
more  strictly  observed  amongst  any  class  than  they  are 
amongst  the  servants  in  the  employment  of  our  Scottish 
farmers. 

There  is  the  "  muckle  man"  and  the  "  little  man" — or 
"  hauflincallan,"  and  the  herd-boy — the  deck-scrubber  of  the 
whole  establishment,  to  whom  the  fag-end  of  every  dirty  job 
generally  falls. 

The  muckle  man  bears  himself  with  great  dignity  and  im- 
portance towards  those  of  lower  standing  than  himself,  and 
generally  enforces  his  commands  in  a  very  masterlike  manner; 
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it  is  woU  indeed  if  ho  considers  that "  aff  hands  is  fair  plaj.  ' 
His  costume — broad-brimmed  woollen  bonnet,  broad-ridged 
corduroy  jaclcet,  and  breeches  of  the  same  fabric,  open  at 
the  Icnees,  ^ith  garters  of  red  tape  inch-and-half  deep, 
Icnowingly  knit,  and  a  goodly  portion  of  the  two  ends  left 
loose  to  float  as  knee-streamers  in  the  breeze. 

Charles  Paterson  of  Waterhaughs  in  tUe  county  of  Ren- 
frew, had,  as  muckle  man,  George  Murdoch,  one  of  the  class 
we  have  been  describing,  who,  though  an  excellent  servant, 
was  more  master  than  man,  and  often  comported  himself  in 
a  most  imseemly  manner  towards  his  employer. 

Murdoch  had  more  than  an  ordinary  share  of  mother- wit ; 
was  outspoken ;  and,  like  all  such,  not  very  particular  in 
the  selection  of  his  language  ;  out  it  came  helter-skelter, 
wound  whom  it  might.  Mrs.  Paterson  was  superior  to  her 
husband  in  discrimination  of  character,  and  it  was  by  her 
advice  that  George  was  retained  in  the  service.  Though  a 
woman  of  superior  intellect,  she  had  neither  beauty  of  face 
nor  form  to  recommend  her ;  she  was  fearfully  disfigured  by 
the  confluent  smallpox,  that  dire  scourge  of  the  sex,  in  par- 
ticular ;  moreover,  by  a  nose  of  greater  longitude  than  or- 
dinary. 

By-and  -by,  it  pleased  Providence  to  remove  by  death  the 
tenant  of  Waterhaughs ;  and  ere  a  short  twelvemonth  had 
passed  away,  the  sluices  of  grief  that  had  been  forced  open 
01k the  demise  of  Charles  Patersou,  had  fairly  dramed  the 
lachrymal  ducts  of  his  disconsolate  widow,  and  Geordie 
"  sat  in  Charlie's  chair."  Everything  for  a  time  at  Water- 
haughs, under  the  new  regime,  was  honey  and  sweetness ; 
but  the  light  that  had  streamed  on  the  hymeneal  altar 
waxed  fainter  and  fainter,  till  the  wife  at  last  was  compara- 
tively neglected.  One  day  the  new  lessee  of  Waterhau.;h8 
had  scrubbed  himself  up  for  the  purpose  of  attending  tbe 
market  at  Paisley,  when  Mrs.  Murdoch  asked  him  to  order 
the  servant  to  put  one  of  the  horses  into  a  cart,  as  she 
thought  of  accompanying  him.  "  And  what  are  ye  gann 
there  for  ?*'     **  Just  because  1  think  the  weans  and  mo  wad 
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be  a*  the  better  o*  a  bit  hurl  that  length  "  **  Na,  na/'  said 
Geordie,  with  a  husband  s  politeness,  "  I  forbid  the  sport ; 
je  may  send  the  weans  gin  ye  like,  but  as  for  yoursel,  ye 
may  do  weel  aneuch  about  our  ain  doors,  but  you'll  no  do 
to  gang  out  araang  strangers  wi\"  R. 

THE  TAILOR. 

When  the  knights  of  the  thimble  give  us  a  toast  "  cab- 
bage and  kail,"  it  is  considered  among  them  almost  as 
comprehensiye  in  its  meaning,  as  "  all  we  wish  and  all  m-c 
want ;"  or,  in  real  snip  slang,  "  meat  and  claes,  no  forget- 
ting the  blankets." 

In  the  rural  districts  of  Scotland,  this  useful,  though  oU 
ten  troublesome  fraternity,  follow  their  calling  from  house 
to  house,  instead  of  haying  a  house  of  call,  like  the  more 
fashionable  portion  of  the  profession  in  populous  cities,  and 
the  makings  and  mendings  are  usually  done  in  their  cus- 
tomers' houses ;  this  practice,  in  their  professional  language, 
is  termed,  "  whipping  the  cat."  In  some  parts  of  the  coun- 
try* you  may  see  of  a  morning  the  whole  of  a  tailor's  circu- 
lating establishment  on  the  tramp  to  their  place  of  business 
for  the  day,  in  order,  according  to  rank  and  standing ; — ^tho 
cork,  or  master,  in  van,  with  yard -stick  as  walking-staff 
and  wax  -ball  suspended  from  breast-  button,  followed  by  a 
journeyman  or  two,  beanng  the  la-board  or  goose,  and  in 
the  rear,  a  train  of  bodkin-bearers  as  apprentices.  These 
worthies  enjoy  certain  privileges  and  immunities ;  they  are 
not  obliged  to  find  their  way  along  the  turnpike,  or  by  the 
use  and  wont  footpath,  but  are  permitted  to  travel  as  the 
crow  flies,  provided  they  can  find  admission  by  slaps,  or 
breaches  in  the  fences.  From  the  variety  of  character  and 
domestic  usage  which  come  under  the  notice  of  these 
brethren  of  the  bodkin,  they  become  very  knowing,  and  con- 
trive, in  one  way  or  other,  to  obtain  their  wbhes,  perhaps  by 
praising  some  neighbouring  family  for  their  superior  cook- 
ery and  comfortst  or  as  they  themselves  say,  jy  drawing  a 
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hot  goose  owpr  tho  knuckles  of  some  Mrs.  M*Clarty  or  other. 
Near  the  guid  town  of  Ayr,  an  auld-farrand  worthy  of  the 
cross-legged  fraternity,  had  cut  and  threaded  his  way  for 
some  forty  years ;  careful  and  observing,  nothing  that  could 
be  turned  to  his  own  or  the  comfort  of  those  under  him,  did 
he  ever  permit  to  escape  him  ;  as  he  used  to  say,  in  his  own 
homely  language  when  addressing  his  men,  "  I  hae  carefully 
cabbaged  the  candle-ends  o'  my  experience,  for  my  ain  and 
your  especial  behoof."  This  venerable  father  of  the  board 
of  squatters  never  took  in  fewer  than  two  apprentices  at 
one  time  : — "  It's  as  easy,"  he  observed,  "  to  learn  twa  as 
ane  ;  if  ano  o'  them  be  na  ready  i'  the  uptak,  the  ither  ge- 
nerally maks  amends  for't,  and  rubs  him  up ;  ae  advice  does 
them  baith,  ae  light  will  let  twa  see,  ae  bed  and  blankets 
will  baud  and  cover  twa,  and  as  we  are  verra  seldom  at  hame, 
their  meat  disna  count ;  so  you  see  I  g^vo  them  their  trade 
for  little,  or,  as  I  may  say,  I  learn  them  to  cut  and  carve  on 
my  customers*  coat-tails,  for  their  ain  and  my  special  bene* 
fit." 

On  the  occasion  of  attaching  the  signatures  to  the  bond 
of  obligation  between  master  and  man,  there  is  usually  given 
a  treat  at  the  expense  of  the  parties  contracting,  which  they 
denominate  the  bindin  bouse;  and  on  these  occasions,  in 
proportion  as  the  extract  of  barleycorn  rose  above  blood 
heat  in  the  barometer,  did  our  la-board  lecturer  give  out  his 
experience  and  advice,  in  a  truly  oracular  style.  *'  Now 
my  lads,"  he  would  say,  •*ye  hae  gotten  through  the  goose 
ee  this  night,  and  from  this  day  keep  aye  hawks*  een  in  your 
head.  T  hae  seen  twa  or  three  snawy  days  i'  my  time ; 
mony  a  ane  o'  my  acquaintances  hae  gotten  the  thread  o'  life 
sneckit  since  I  put  my  finger  and  thumb  to  the  bool  o'  the 
shears,  and  ye  may  be  sure  that  I  ha  vena  come  to  this  time  of 
day  without  being  able  to  see  as  far  down  the  sleeve  o'  the 
ways  o'  men,  as  ony  man  that  ever  tried  the  temper  o'  a  goose. 
An*  you'll  permit  me  to  drap  ye  twa  or  three  words  o*  advice, 
mair  especially  conneckit  wi'  your  conduct  in  the  world.  I 
like  to  see  a*  my  apprentices  doing  weel,  after  they  leave 
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me ;  it*s  nao  credit  to  rac  to  see  or  hear  o*  ony  person  that 
has  been  brought  up  to  their  trade  wi'  me  gaun  about  wi*  a 
character  out  at  the  elbows.  Lads,  *  a  begun  turn  is  half 
ended,'  the  proverb  says ;  and  now  cawk  out  your  course  o* 
life  with  great  care,  and  every  day  clip  as  yc  hae  cawket — 
there's  a*  sorts  o'  shapes  in  the  mouth  o'  the  shears,  so 
see  that  ye  tak  aye  the  best  pattern — that's  my  general 
advice,  when  ony  thing  particular  occurs — as  lang  as 
ye  are  under  my  care,  youll  get  my  advice  for  the  ask- 
ing. My  next  advice  pertains  lo  your  ain  personal  com- 
forts. There  is  an  article  of  indispensable  use,  baith  to 
man  and  beast,  whilk  I  ca'  rib  lining,  and  which  should 
neither  be  scrimpit  in  quantity,  or  loosely  baiss't  on — there's 
nae  padding  sae  usefu'  as  the  kind  that  sets  out  the  pouch- 
lids  ;  it,  moreover,  gars  the  haunch  buttons  sit  fair  ;  I  ne'er 
saw  muckle  outcome  o'  your  hungry-haunch  fo'k  ;  they're  no- 
worth  their  seat — they  hinna  pith  aneuch  to  pit  i'  the  thumle. 
Whan  we  are  a'  thegither  out  through  the  kintra,  at  my  custo- 
mers'houses,  we  hae  just  to  see  to  our^tels  the  best  way  we  can. 
"  At  breakfast- time,  gin  your  parritch  can  be  drunk  a^ 
easily  as  suppit — mony  a  time  I  hae  seen  that  a  cogfu'  o' 
them  could  hae  run  a  mile  on  a  fir  deal,  only  guid  for 
trying  the  heat  o'  the  goose  wi',  however,  let  me  stick  to 
my  seam — ^mak  your  breakfast  o'  them  ;  otherwise,  if  there 
should  be,  and  ye  may  think  this  out  o'  reason,  mair  meal 
than  water,  leave  some  elbow-room  in  your  crib — ^you'll  in 
a'  likelihood  get  bread  and  cheese  after  them,  and  when 
you're  helping  yoursel,  tak  mair  cheese  than  bread  at  the 
first ;  it's  easier  to  eke  the  ane  than  the  ither — you'll  may 
he  no  see  the  kebbuck  a  second  time.  At  dinner  again,  tak 
aye  plenty  o'  kail,  they're  sure  to  be  thrre ;  for,  gin  they  be 
guid,  they're  aye  worth  the  supping ;  and,  tak  my  experi- 
ence, if  they  shouldna  be  guid,  depend  on't  there's  no 
muckle  coming  after  them.  And,  thirdly  and  lastly,  in  re- 
gard to  supper-time,  I  hae  little  to  say — ^there's  no  muckle 
to  come  and  gang  on — just  potatoes  and  milk  ;  ye  canna  do 
better  tlian  just  to  tak  plenty  o*  milk  to  your  potatoes,  and 
plenty  o'  potatoes  to  your  milk."  R. 
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A  NORTHERN  SOCRATES. 

It  was  the  fate  of  honest  Andrew  M*\Vharrie,  of 
WTiistlebare,  in  the  barony  of  Buckly  vie,  to  be  connected  in 
marriage  with  one  of  those  viragos  who  tarn  out  to  be  any 
thing  but  answering  the  description  of  "  helpmeets.*  Girzie 
Glunch,  the  maiden  name  of  Mrs  M*Wharrie,  was  of  an  ex- 
cessively irritable  temperament — "  the  verra  turning  o'  a 
Rtrae,"  said  Andrew,  "  is  aneuch  to  set  her  up  in  a  bleeze 
like  a  tap  o'  tow."  When  in  her  barleyhoods,  she  was  apt  to 
enforce  her  commands  with  uphand  emphasis,  and  Andrew 
came  in  for  a  due  share  of  this  practical  elocution,  and 
proved  himself  as  quiet  and  submissive  a  disciple  as  ever  fell 
under  a  *'  continual  dropping,"  since  the  days  of  the  man 
of  Uz. 

One  morning  Andrew  came  home  to  his  breakfast  at  tht 
usual  time,  expecting  to  find  his  "  cog  and  soup"  set  out 
awaiting  him,  but  such  was  not  the  case ;  the  materials  had 
not  .^ot  fairly  a-boil,  and  Andrew  doffed  his  Campsie  grey 
broad  brim,  and  sat  him  quietly  down,  to  exercise  a  little 
more  of  his  cardinal  virtue,  patience.  After  waiting  a  con- 
siderable time,  while  the  process  of  boiling  and  stirring  was 
going  on,  Andrew  remarked  that  **  he  thocht  the  parritch 
might  be  dished  now,  and  that  they  were  surely  weel  aneugh 
boiled."  "  Just  rest  you  there  ;"  said  Girzie,  "  there's  nae 
corn  shaking  at  this  time  o'  the  year.'/ 

The  man  of  Whistlebare  saw  in  his  Xantippe's  gathered 
brow  and  pursing  features,  a  design,  as  he  thought,  to  pro- 
voke a  similar  ebullition  in  his  temper  to  that  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  pot,  and  quietly  gave  way. 

Again  Andrew  observed,  he  "  feared  the  parritch  couldna 
be  ready  in  time  for  him  this  morning,"  and  moved,  as  if  to 
go  away.  "  Sit  still  there  ;  I'll  no  dish  them  for  your  plea- 
sure, or  ony  ither  body's,  though  they  should  boil  till  they 
micht  be  made  thum'  raips  o* ;  sit  down,  ye  hungry  haveral 
that  ye  are ;  I'll  gar  ye  chaimer  there,  ye  pickthank,  guid- 
for-oaething  sumph:"  and,  ere  Andrew  wist,  the  spurtle 
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rebounded  from  his  haflfet,  leaving  a  goodly  streak  along  the 
cheek  backward  of  the  material  preparing  for  breakfast. 
"Hoots,  woman,  I  would  rather  tak  the  'spurtle  grip*  my- 
sel,  than  see  you  afflickit  wi't ;  dear  me,  Girzie,  I  wadna  hae 
believed,  gif  I  hadna  seen't,  that  the  spurtle  could  ha'e 
lifted  up  sae  muekle !  We  should  let  naething  be  lost,  ye 
ken,"  continued  Andrew,  scraping  his  temples,  and  tasting 
the  quality  ;  "  I  think  they  may  do  for  the  boiling  part,  but 
ha'e  they  no  a  thocht  ower  muekle  saut  in  them,  Gira?" 

R. 

80N  AND  FATHER. 

Simon  Beverage  lived  at  Bishop> Bridge,  a  little  village 
midway  between  Glasgow  and  Kirkintilloch,  and  belonged 
to  that  hapless  class  of  operatives,  the  handloom  weavers. 
The  partner  that  Simon  had  selected  for  a  companion 
through  life,  was  fretful,  discontented,  and  peevish ;  and,  as 
her  husband  said,  "  her  tongue  never  lay  frae  mornin'  till 
night ;  aye  tarrow,  tarrowing,  its  a  perfect  insult  to  Pro. 
vidence  the  way  she  gaes  on  ;  [  often  wonder  that  some  fear- 
fu'  thing  disna  happen  to  her : — it's  ower  true  that  there's 
a  dub  afore  everybody's  door,  but  I  think  there's  a  muir- 
bum  aye  afore  mine.'* 

Simon,  however,  in  all  his  troubles,  domestic  and  other- 
wise, had  great  consolation  in  the  sympathy  that  his  son 
had  with  him.  "  Poor  bairn,"  said  Andrew  to  a  neighbour, 
'*  I  wad  break  down  a'  thegither,  waur  it  no  for  him ;  when 
he  sees  me  dovni  i'  the  mouth,  he  just  looks  up  to  me,  you'll 
never  hear  his  word,  as  muekle  as  to  say,  *  father,  dinna 
vex  yoursel,  and  break  your  heart  about  that  mither  o' 
mine.' " 

One  day  Mrs.  Beverage's  peculiarity  of  temper,  exhibited 
itself  in  such  a  way,  as  almost  to  upset  all  Simon*s  philo- 
sophy. 

"  Aweel  Jamie,  what  think  ye  o'  your  mither  this  morn- 
ing ?  is  she  no  a  heavy  handfu*  for  onybody  to  hae,  let  alant 
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your  pair  father  ?"  **  Is't  no  a  pity,  father,"  aaid  Jamie, 
"  that  ye  didna  tak  Jenny  Trams,  when  ye  had  her  in  yoor 
offer?  siccan  a  mither  she  would  hae  been!*'  "  Ou  ay, 
Jamie,  but  what  maun  be,  maun  be,  ye  ken  ;  if  it  had  been 
ordered  otherwise  than  it  is,  it  might  hae  been  better.*' 
"  Weel,  weel,  father,"  said  the  sympathising  Jamie,  "  sin 
it  is  sae,  we  maun  just  jouk,  and  let  the  jawp  gang  by ;  but 
really  I  think  we  hae  happened  ill  on  her.**  R. 

THE  SALTER. 

No  one  who  has  sojourned  for  any  considerable  length  of 
time  at  farm  house  or  cottage  in  Scotland,  but  must  have 
seen  the  "  Sauter,"  or  Salt-cadger,  as  he  is  called  in  some 
districts.  Previous  to  the  reduction  of  the  duty  on  salt, 
those  who  prosecuted  the  sale  of  it  as  an  exclusive  business, 
required  to  be  possessed  of  considerable  capital,  and  the 
Sauter  was  thus  a  man  of  some  consequence. 

George  Paterson,  alias  Geordie  Wersh,  had  his  home 
and  salt  store  at  Tullibody,  and  supplied  with  salt  the  dis- 
trict, having  Falkirk  as  the  farthest  point  eastward — an 
(tbiique  line  to  Fintry  on  the  southland  bearing  westward 
to  Drymen,  thence  through  Aberfoyle,  Callander,  on  to 
]3alquidder — and  then  made  the  best  of  his  way  home  to 
renew  his  stock. 

Geordie  was  a  hale,  hearty,  humorous,  light-hearted  sort 
of  personage — one,  perhaps,  of  the  best  tempered  men 
north  of  the  Cheviot  hills — a  man,  in  fact,  whom  no  pro- 
vocation could  irritate,  or  ribbald  banter,  laugh  into  pet. 
Mis  countenance  hard  and  weather-beaten,  but  full  of  ex- 
pression, and,  when  excited,  every  feature  glowed  with 
animation,  like  the  fused  metal  in  the  cinicible.  It  was 
ploughed  up  by  deeply  traced  lines  ;  but  these  furrows  had 
not  been  drawn  by  the  shrivelled  finger  of  care,  but  by  the 
frequent  exercise  of  the  muscles,  which  distinguish  man  in 
the  class  to  which  he  belongs  as  possessed  of  risibility.  He 
usually  woro  a  broad-rimmed  woollen  bonnet  o£  extraorJi- 
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liar  J  circumference,  which  when  it  rained,  he  said,  "  coost 
the  drap  ower  his  shoather;"  his  shirt-collar  unconfined 
lay  over  on  his  shoulders,  school-boy-fashion ;  his  vest  of 
green  bearded  plush  open  at  the  breast ;  a  coarse  blue  duf. 
fle-coat  sadly  curtailed  of  the  usual  proportions  at  the  skirts 
and  tails,  it  seemed  cui  after  the  fashion  of  those  plenipo- 
tentiaries in  Sacred  Writ,  who  were  shamefully  entreated 
by  the  king  of  Ammon,  and,  in  consequence,  could  not  be 
admitted  into  the  fashionable  circles  of  the  capital  of  Judea, 
but  had  to  sojourn  at  Jericho  for  a  time ;  breeches  of  broad- 
striped  corduroy,  which,  for  any  use  that  the  wearer  made 
of  them,  needed  not  to  have  had  any  lateral  openings  at  the 
knees ;  whinstone  grey  rig-and-fur  stockings,  fastened  by 
red  garters,  that  for  breadth  more  resembled  a  saddle-girth 
than  what  is  usually  required  for  this  purpose. 

The  seasoner  of  food  mixed  a  considerable  portion  of 
salt,  of  the  attic  sort,  in  his  colloquial  conversation,  and  no 
one  excelled  him  in  the  nice  application  of  Scottish  proverbs; 
indeed,  one  would  have  thought  that  he  had  not  only  read  the 
whole  of  Ramsay's  Collection,  but  had  made  them  thoroughly 
his  own  by  mental  digestion.  His  style  of  conversation,  of 
course,  partook  of  his  habits  of  thought — it  was  abbreviat- 
ed, antithetic,  and  alliterative — in  fact,  when  he  spoke  it 
appeared  as  if  he  improvised  in  proverb.  The  Sauter  had 
resisted  all  impression  from  the  softer  sex,  and  was  consi- 
dered by  them  a  confirmed  and  incorrigible  bachelor.  This, 
however,  did  not  prevent  them  from  bantering  him  on  the 
likelihood  of  his  taking  a  help-meet  for  him. 

As  our  hero  entered  the  threshold  of  the  house  he  was  to 
locate  in  for  the  night,  he  accosted  the  mistress  in  his  own 
peculiar  way,  as,  "  Weel,  gudewife,  the  nearer  e'en  the 
mae  beggars.  You're  a'  abune  the  blankets,  I  hope,  meat 
hale,  and  workingsome  ;"  and  the  usual  rejoinder  by  the 
mistress  was  a  hearty  welcome.  **  Come  awa,  Sauter, 
what's  come  ower  ye,  man?  we  thocht  that  surely  some  lass 
or  ither  had  run  awa  wi'  you,  or  you  wi'  her — tuts,  man, 
and  you're  hero  alane   after  a'  I     The  lasses  there,  Lizsio 
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and  Bell,  will  tell  you  whether  l*m  Iceing  or  no,  whaa  I  say 
that  it  has  been  gaun  through  the  hale  kintra  like  a  hand- 
bell, that  ye  were  just  about  to  be  married  to  Kirsty ; 

I'm  sure  I  dinna  mind  her  name  e'en  now,  but  she  stays  in 
a  place  ca'd  the  Haokets.  O  man,  rather  than  see  ye  sae 
sair  beat,  I'll  busk  me,  an'  be  your  blackfit  mysel."  "  Na, 
na,  luckie,  an  auld  tod  needs  nac  tutors ;  lippen  to  lent 
ploughs,  and  your  land  will  be  lea ;  but  1  would  be  mislear'd 
gif  I  didna  say  that  I  am  obliged  to  you  for  the  offer ;  tak' 
my  word  on  t  it  will  be  sic  anither  day  as  the  windy  Satur- 
day that  will  blaw  me  to  that  quarter.  Kirsty  o*  the 
Uackets  I — a  hair-brained,  hallica't  hissey,  as  like  to  her 
fushionless  father  as  gin  she  had  been  twisted  out  o*  him  wi' 
a  thrawcrook." 

Another  of  the  females  would  now  in  all  likelihood  strike 

in  and  dare  Geordie  to  skirmish.     **  There's  anither  lass,  it 

seems,  Geordie,  that  ye  would  fain  be  sib  to,  but  you're  fear'd, 

the  folks  say,  to  speak  to  her.'*     **  Ay,  an'  wha  may  she  be, 

if  I  hae  ony  right  to  ask  ye?"     **  Nae  ither  atweel,  than 

Betty  Hutherons  o'  Rugh  Soles ;  the  neighbours  thereabouts 

say  that  ye  are  casting  a  sheep's  e'e  at  her  frae  'neath  the 

rim  o'  that  girdle-like  bonnet  o'  yours."     "  Oh,  ay,  Gilpie, 

1  hear  that  ye  hinna  tin'd  ony  o'  your  teeth  sin  I  was  here 

— gin  ony  body  speir  at  you  about  that  matter,  just  say  ye 

dinna  ken ;  and  ye  may  add,  that  the  Sauter  said,  ancnt 

the  marriage  wi'  Betty,  that  he  was  ne'er  sae  scant  o'  grey 

ulaith  as  to  sole  his  hose  wi'  dockans."    "  £h  man,  Geordie, 

but  ye  hae  little  need  o'  the  Campsie  wife's  prayer,  *  That 

she  micht  aye  be  able  to  think  aneuoh  o'  hersel'  1*  "  **  They 

really  say,  though,  Sauter,  that  you're  fear'd  to  speak  to 

her,  and  that  eggs  wadna  be  in  danger  frae  your  feet  whan 

you're  gaun  by  her :  you'll  ken  yoursel'  whether  your  heart 

gaes  pittie-pattie  whan  she's  passing  to  the  kirk  wi'  yon 

tleegaries  about  her  noddle;  I  doubt  your  heart  'ill  no  keep, 

ye'U  just  hae  to  try  a  pickle  o'  your  aiu  saut  on't."     •*  Hae 

ye  gotten  out  your  breath  now,  ye  birkie  ?     There's  mony  u 

dug  has  died  sin'  Geordie  was  a  whalp,  au'  its  no  an  ordi- 
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nary  frost  that  will  frichten  him  Och  hey  1  and  I'm  no 
able  to  speak  to  Betty  Rugh  Soles  ! — the  piper  surely  wants 
muckle  that  wants  the  nether  lip."  **  But,  Sauter,"  would 
the  mistress  now  break  in,  **  joking  aside  what's  come  o'  ye  ? 
we  hinna  had  a  lick  o'  saut  this  four  days,  and  you  aye  sae 
particular."  "  Here  I'm  now,  at  ony  rate,  and  I  wad  rather 
hear  ye  crying  saut  than  sair  banes.  I  hae  nae  doubt  been 
a  thocht  later  than  usual,  an'  a'  my  customers  hae  been 
worrying  at  me  like  as  many  jowlers  in  the  neck  o'  poor  tod 
lowrie ;  but  I  just  g^ed  them  sic  an  answer  as  I  hae  gi'en 
to  you.  I  stapped  their  mouth  afore  their-  tongue  wist 
what  it  was  saying ;  keep  your  tongue  within  your  teeth, 
ye  giming  gilpies,  better  sautless  than  sillerless,  and  is't  no 
better  to  hae  a  sairy  sautfat,  than  a  geyzened  gimal  ?" 

Returning  from  his  circuit,  he  one  morning  passed  through 
the  little  Tillage  of  Kilmahog,  some  two  miles  west  of  Cal- 
lander.    He  went  into  the  house — inn  it  could  not  be  called 
— of  Mrs.  M'Alpine,  who  offered  on  her  sign-board  to  give 
"entertainment  for  men  and  horses."     "Gi'e  me,"   said 
Geordie,  "  a  bicker  o*  your  best  Sma'."     One  gulp,  and  the 
contents  of  the  bicker  disappeared.     **  I  wadna  bo  far  out 
o*  my  reckoning  gin  I  had  anither  fill  o'  your  cog ;  its  a  wee 
weak  i*  the  wauw,  like  Barr's  cat,  that  ale  o'  yours."     The 
second  bicker  disappeared  as  rapidly      "  Weel,  guidewife, 
it's  a*  ower  now,  as  the  wife  said  wht  ^  she  swallowed  her 
tongue ;  gin  I  had  ^ent  our  Stirling  Smh '  as  quickly  down 
Craig's  close  as  I  hae  done  yours,  it  wad  hi.  e  ta'en  the  bark 
wi't.     Whar — you'll  excuse  me  for  speering.  —get  ye  your 
maut   hereawa,    Luckie?"    "A'   the   way   frae   Stirling, 
atweel,  and  braw  maut  it  is."     **0h  'deed  is't,  gin  there 
was  cnought  o't.     You'll  maybe  no  gang  sae  far  for  your 
water  ?"     "  No,  no,  we  get  our  water,  bonnie  and  clear, 
frae  the  tap  o'  Benledi  there,  coming  rinnin'  down  at  the 
back  o'  our  ain  house."    "  A  weel,  my  lady,  gin  ye  were 
just  as  far  frae  the  water  as  ye  are  frae  the  maut,  your  ale 
wad  be  a'  that  the  better." 
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A  JACK  KETCH  IN  THE  NORTH. 

We  are  not  sure  whether  a  feeling  does  not  still  exist 
among  the  canaille  against  the  class,  but  to  such  an  in* 
reterate  degree  did  it  prevail  about  thirty  years  ago,  that 
the  persons  of  such  underlings  as  sheriffs  and  town-officers 
were  .  scarcely  secure   from  open  violence ;    and  foremost 
in  the  tender  regards  of  **  the  many-head,"  was  Hangie.  It 
may  be  about  twenty  years  since  Bauldy,  the  Jack  Ketch 
of  Glasgow,  was  himself  launched  from  the  scaffold  of  time 
into  the  abyss  beyond ;  and  during  the  period  that  he  held 
office,  he  was  the  principal  object  against  whom  the  conccn- 
trated  fury  of  the  mob  was  directed  on  all  festive  occasions, 
such  as  a  King's  birth-day,  Glasgow  Fair,  or  any  other  oc- 
casional spurt  that  brought  the  elite  of  the   Wynds  and 
Goosedubs  together.     The  weavers  in  those  days  were  gen- 
erally the  ringleaders  in  every  attack  made  on    Bauldy, 
assisted  by  bands  of  dissolute  Irish.     The  mansion-house  of 
Bauldy  was  at  one  time  a  little  beyond  the  openings  of  the 
Drygate  and  Rottenrow  from  the  High-street,  and  adjoining 
the  Aumos  House,  whose  little  belfry  sounded  the  soliciting 
note  of  charity  to  the  poor,  from  funerals,  as  they  passed  to 
tlic  Cathedral  churchyard  ;  latterly,  his  house  was  adjoining 
the  Guard-house,  in  Montrose-street,  so  that  when  attacked 
ho   could  immediately  have   the   assistance  of  the  guard. 
Bauldy  was   sarcastic  and   humorous,  and   his    witticisms 
generally  turned  on  his  own  profession — (if  there  is  obloquy 
attached  to  yours,  gentle  reader,  adopt  the  same  practice, 

it  takes  the  weapon  out  of  the  hand  of  your  adversary) 

and  these,  when   repeated,  gave   deadly   offence   to  their 
mightinesses,  the  mob. 

When  Scott  and  A  damson  were  condemned  for  a  forgery 
on  the  Ship  Bank,  it  was  reported  amongst  the  mud-and 
brickbat  aristocracy,  that  Bauldy,  exulting  at  the  prospect 
of  an  intireaso  in  trade,  had  said,  in  the  joy  of  his  heart, 
"  My  pear-tree's  flourishing  1"  which,  of  course,  had  an  irri- 
tating effect  upon  their  minds ;  but  in  none  did  it  produce  a 
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more  settled  and  determined  resolution  to  inflict  retributive 
vengeance,  than  in  Isaac  M'Gregor,  introduced  already  to 
our  readers,  who  came  to  Glasgow  once  every  week  with 
whisky  from  Cassel's  distillery  at   Kepp,  when  he  usually 
heard   all   the   mob    gazettes   read   and    commented   on ; 
although  he  had  frequently  meditated  an  attack  upon  poor 
Bauldy,  he  never  could  find  a  fitting  opportunity      At  last 
one  offered,  and  we  shall  give  the  story  in  his  own  words, 
which  partook  much  of  episode  and  parentheses: — "Ye  see, 
my  lads,  as  I  was  saying,  I  was  in  ae  time  on  New'r-day — 
I  am  generally  in  before  that  time  to  gie  you  Glasgow  bodies 
something  to  wash  the  buns  ower  your  wizzens ;  and  after 
getting  my  puncheons  on,  and  my  rack-pins  weel  kinehed, 
and  a  dram  or  twa  aneath  my  breast-buttons — for  ye  see, 
Mr.  Young,  our  clerk,  decent  man,  aye  gied  me  a  guid  hornfu* 
before  he  would  let  me  awy' — aff  I  sets  on  my  road  hame, 
through  Albion  street  to  George- street,  and  ca's  as  I  gaed 
bye  on  sergeant  Tamson — we  aye  ca'd  him  sergeant,  ye  see, 
for  he  listed  a  man  for  Jock  Morrison  o'  "Wastertown,  when 
he  was  drawn  for  the  militia.     Weel,  the  sergeant  wouldna 
let  me  out  ower  the  door-stane  till  I  wpuld  tak'  my  time  o 
day  frae  him  too — it  was  maybe  morning,  but  nao  matter , 
so,  ye  see,  by  this  time  I  could  cock  my  bonnet,  and  daui 
the  Deil  himself  or  ony  o'  his  crew. — See  that  shackle-bane, 
lads !  just  let  ony  body  find  the  weight  o*  that,  and  they'll 
think  that  it  was  a  horse's  shank  coming  athort  them ! — But 
I'm  forgetting  myscl.     As  I  gaed  up  to  my  horse,  and  set 
him  down  on  the  road,  or  street,  for  you  Glasgow  folks  are 
aye  trapping  a  body — I  thinks  to  mysel,  now  Bauldy,  gin  ye 
come  across  my  road  this  morning,  my  man,  I'll  speak  to 
you  in  the  language  o*  Gaelic,     '^hen  I  comes  up  to  the 
mouth  o'  the  Rottenrow,  wha  should  present  himsel  but  my 
gentleman  !     Weel,  Bauldy  I  quo'  1  to  mysel,  I'm  blytho  to 

see  you ^the  bodie  was  thrang  pouring  his  potatoes  on  the 

outside  of  the  pavement — he  aye,  ye  see,  took  potatoes  to 
his  breakfast — and  I  ties  my  whup  about  my  shouthers, 
tnd  comes  up  to  him,  whistling  •  Jenny  dang  the  Weaver,'— 
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iievor  letting  on,  ere  the  puir  creatui'e  kent  nrhaur  he  was, 
I  gted  him  sic  a  keb  at  the  haunch  buttons,  that  gart  him 
(ice  heels  ower  head  amang  pot  and  potatoes,  ye  could- 
na  hae  seen  the  face  o'  him  for  the  reek.  How  he  cried 
out,  *  My  back's  in  twa! — catch  him! — I'll  take  ye  afore 
your  betters,  ye  blackguard  1'  and  set  up  abundance  o'  ill 
language.  Quo*  I,  '  Bauldy,  my  man,  ye  may  soon  do  that 
and  no  stress  yoursel  sair,  but  yeVe  afore  yours  the  noo  at 
ony  rate.*  Wasna  that  richt,  lads  ?  See  gin  ony  o'  you, 
for  as  glib  i*  the  gab  as  ye  are,  could  say  the  like  o't  ? 
*  Mony  a  girsle,  Bauldy,'  quo'  1,  *hae  ye  twisted,  maybe  a  wee 
farrer  up  the  riggin' ;  keep  a  quiet  sough,  it  will  be  nae 
waur  to  heal  than  they  were.*  *  I'll  do  for  you,'  quo'  the 
body,  rising  up  amang  his  potatoes,  an*  a'  ower  wi'  the  skins 
o'  them.  *  You  do  for  me  1  just  come  awa'  out  by  to  Lodge, 
my-Louns,  whaur  I  gied  half-a-dizzen  o*  your  friends  the 
weavers,  their  ditty ;  they  wore  as  big  as  you,  Bauldy,  wi' 
their  quiles  [bundles]  o'  yarn  on  their  backs,  and  their 
hecks  [reeds]  trantling  ower  their  shouthers.  I  gied  them 
the  weight  o'  that  sbackle-bane  (and  its  verra  meikle 
at  your  service  too)  on  ilka  chaft-blade  o'  them;  and  to 
settle  accounts,  I  threw  every  man  and  mother's  son  o'  them 
ower  a  sunk  fence,  aught  feet  deep,  and  left  them  to  gather 
their  redding  kames  [fragments  of  the  reeds]  at  their  leisure. 
Come  awa'  out,  Bauldy,  just  come  your  wa's  out  that  length, 
my  lad,  and  Ml  trim  your  jacket  for  ye,  111  skail  the  brains 
o'  you  neist.'  "  Our  city  executioner  was  on  one  occasion 
required  to  attend  at  Paisley,  to  discharge  from  his  earthly 
prison-house,  a  person  who  had  been  condemned.  The  ap< 
paratus  then  in  use,  was  of  very  simple  construction,  con- 
sisting of  a  small  platform,  from  which  ascended  a  ladder  to 
the  pole  or  beam  to  which  the  fatal  noose  was  attached. 
After  the  victim  had  been  cut  down,  Bauldy  mounted  the 
beam,  and  thus  addressed  the  heroes  of  the  shuttle  :  "  Now, 
ye  kirk-yard  deserters  I — ^bleached  blackguards  ! — whose 
legs  are  nae  thicker  than  your  ain  pirns,  ye  see  how  neatly 
I  can  do  a  job ;  there's  no  ane  o'  your  wixzeued  necks,  that 
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ni  no  gie  a  grayit  to  drug  cheap  I  I  hae  a  great  respect 
for  you  a*,  and  there's  no  ane  in  Paisley,  that's  able  to  put  a 
foot  in  a  treddle,  but  Til  accommodate  at  fourpencc  the 
head,  and  gie  the  raip  and  nightcap  to  the  bargain  ;  and 
when  I'm  on  my  pin  here,  at  ony  rate,  I'll  gie  the  same  bene- 
fit to  a'  you  Irishers  !  I  wad  like  just  to  hae  a  sax  months 
hatrst  amang  your  necks,  to  rid  the  yirth  o'  blackguards, 
and  keep  my  gallows  gaun.  A'  you  lads  out  there,  ayon 
^he  baignets,  that  need  the  sodgers  to  keep  ye  richt,  and 
whase  necks  are  beginning  to  itch  for  the  halter,  gang  ower 
to  Ireland,  bed  and  bedding,  you'll  be  guid  folks  there, 
they'll  make  ye  Justices  o'  the  Peace,  for  you'll  be  amang 
breakers  o't." 

A  SCOTTISH  WAGER. 

"  Mae  ways  o*  killing  a  dog  than  by  hanging  him  ;"  the 
moral  of  this  proverb  is  admirably  exemplified  in  the  fol- 
lowing anecdote.  A  wary  braid-bonnet,  anxious  that  his 
son  should  be  preferred  to  a  certain  liying  in  the  Kirk,  know- 
iug  that  the  patron  was  needy,  and,  as  he  said  to  a  confi- 
dant, "  Wad  rather  put  a  bawbee  into  his  pouch  than 
throw't  ower  his  shouther" — donned  his  best  attire,  and 
with  "  auld  beard  newly  shaven,"  hied  him  to  the  mansion 
of  his  friend,  the  patron,  to  take  soundings  of  the  course  he 
should  pursue.  John  was  ushered  into  the  parlour; 
"  Come  awa,  John,*"  said  the  dispenser  of  favour,  "  I'm 
glad  to  see  you ;  sit  down  and  tell  me  how  all  the  good  folks 
are  at  home."  '*  We're  a*  meat-hale  and  working-some, 
sir ;  thank  your  Honour  for  speiring.  Isna  this  wonderfu* 
weather,  sir  ?  we  farmer  bodies,  they  say,  are  aye  com- 
pleening,  and  maybe  there's  some  truth  in't,  but  really  he 
would  hae  a  stout  heart,  that  could  say  he  ever  saw  better 
weather  at  this  time  o'  the  year ;  our  potatoes  are  taking 
sae  weel  wi't,  that  ye  would  think  ye  heard  them  bidding 
ane  anither  lie  *yout  in  the  drill.  But,  dear  me,  I  canna 
tell  ye  how  vexed  I  am  to  hear  that  we  hae  lost  our  minis- 
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ter.  Poor  man  !  he  has  beea  very  feckless  for  a  lang  time 
— he  was  a  deep,  deep  man  in  divinity  ;  there  was  nane  o' 
us  about  the  Poobrae,  except  Scud'imowre  the  dominie,  that 
could  understand  him.  Scud'imowre  was  wont  to  say, 
*  That  he  never  kent  ony  twa  whose  heads  baith  inside  and 
out,  were  sae  like  to  ane  anither,  as  our  Willie's  and  his 
ihat's  dead  and  awa.'  "  **  Yes,  John,  ho  was  a  learned 
man ;  and  what  was  more  than  that,  his  profession  and  his 
practice  were  not  opposed  to  each  other."  "  Atweel  ye  may 
say  sae,  sir,"  said  John,  "  an'  he  would  need  braid  shouthers 
indeed,  that  took  on  himself  to  perform  the  same  duties." 
"  No  doubt,  John,  there's  a  great  responsibility  in  the  ap- 
pointment of  his  successor,  and  we  must  just  try,  as  our 
friend  Scud'imowre  says,  to  get  one  who  resembles  as  much 
as  possible  our  date  pastor.*'  John  saw  that  he  had 
driven  the  nail  in  its  proper  length,  and  that  it  only  wanted 
*  rooving,"  as  he  said.  "  Aweel,  I'll  wager  ony  man  a 
hunner  guineas,  that  our  Will  'ill  no  get  it."  "  Done  I" 
said  the  needy  patron. 

A  SCOTCH  BANKRUPT. 

W^iLLiAM  SiBBALD  was  employed  as  porter  to  a  dealer 
in  provisions  in  Paisley,  and  had  served  his  master  with  in- 
dustry and  integrity  for  upwards  of  ten  years.  From  his 
extremely  obliging  manners  and  serviceable  habits,  he  had 
become  a  great  favourite  with  his  employer,  who  always 
spoke  of  him  with  more  than  ordinary  respect.  **  Ye  wad 
think,"  said  he,  "that  Willie,  if  it  were  to  oblige  ony  o*  my 
weel-paying  customers,  would  draw  himsel,  like  an  eel, 
through  a  wummel-bore.  The  wife  and  weans  ca'  him  Sib 
Willie,  though  there's  no  a  bane  in  his  bulk,  or  a  drap  o' 
bluid  in  hb  body,  come  down  to  him  frae  kith  or  kin  o'  ony 
o'  us :  he's  Sib,  however,  to  the  good  o'  the  shop,  and  that's 
the  best  spoke  in  our  wheel." 

Willie  took  it  into  his  head  (rather  a  long  one,  the 
knowing  developments    being   strongly  marked)   that    he 
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ebould  try  his  capabilities  for  business  on  his  own  account ; 
and  he  thus  debated  with  himself  the  propriety  of  the  step 
he  was  about  to  take — "  Gin  ye  hae  saired  a  maister  sae 
weel,  Willie,  what  should  hinder  ye  frae  tryui*  to  sair  your- 
gel ,  and  surely  when  ye  hae  done  weel  for  ithers,  ye'll  do  nae 
waur  for  yoursel — ye'll  just  try  your  han*  in  a  bit  shop — ye 
hinna  muckle  to  lose  at  ony  rate — so,  if  ye  hae  to  lay  down 
the  barrow,  ye  canna  say  it  was  on  account  o*  the  weight  o* 
the  lade ;  be  it  sae  then,  Willie,  you'll  no  need  to  sair  a 
'prenticeship  to  learn  to  lift  it  up  again.'* 

The  ambitious  burden-bearer  forthwith  rented  a  small 
shop,  expecting,  in  the  Paisley  fashion,  *'  to  get  on  by  de- 
grees gradually,  and  to  succeed  ultimately  in  the  end." 
Some  of  his  master's  customers  would  no  doubt,  he  thought, 
follow  him ;  and  by  his  civility  to  those  who  lived  in  his 
neighbourhood,  he  should  make  a  business ;  but  in  this, 
however,  he  was  mistaken :  probably  from  the  mean  ap- 
pearance of  his  premises,  the  quality  of  his  goods  might  bo 
doubted. 

Want  of  success  in  his  first  attempt,  however,  did  not 
discourage  Sibbald,  and  he  removed  to  a  better  irequented 
part  of  the  town,  and  launched  out  into  an  extensive  busi- 
ness, rather  however  with  those  from  whom  he  purchased, 
tlian  those  to  whom  he  made  sales.  Goods  were  sold  occa- 
sionally very  cheap,  so  as  to  make  large  sales,  and,  as  the 
Scestu*s  have  it,  make  his  profits  arise  from  the  great 
amount  of  his  business,  though  a  specific  4oss  on  items — at 
other  times  the  wily  trader  took  left-handed*  advantages. 
Every  thing  now  appeared  to  be  flourishing  with  him — two 
assistants  were  required  in  the  shop,  and  the  provision- 
merchant  seemed  to  be  carrying  everything  before  him  in 
the  way  of  business,  and  making,  as  the  neighbours  afHrmed, 
"  Siller  like  sclate-stanes.'* 

To  the  astonishment,  however,  of  everybody,  the  appar- 
ently prosperous  provision-merchant  called  his  friends  to- 
gether, as  a  meeting  of  creditors  in  Paisley  is  denominated ; 
and  a  very  full  gathering  of  those  interested,  attended  to 
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hear  and  see  how  the  bankrupt  would  account  for  the  defal* 
cation  in  his  affairs.  "  Gentlemen,"  said  Willie,  "  I  ne*er 
tliocht  to  see  sic  a  day  as  this  ;  I'm  sure  nane  o'  ye  vrill 
doubt  me  when  I  say,  that  it's  as  black  a  day  to  me  as  the 
mirk  Monday  was  to  the  yirth  we  live  on.  I  dinna  ken 
what  to  say  to  ye, — a'  my  guids  hae  gane  through  my  fin- 
gers ;  I  canna  tell  hilt  nor  hair  how  it  has  happened ;  I 
havena  ony  books  to  show  you ;  I  never  learnt  to  keep 
books ;  there  was  nae  scribe  craft  i'  my  father's  house,  and 
my  maister  took  nae  pains  to  make  up  the  defect,  but  keepit 
me  trudging  atween  the  barrow-trams  or  carrying  lades 
to  his  customers;  mony  a  time  1  really  thocht  my  back 
wad  hae  gien  way ;  I  believe  though  it  had  been  as  supple 
as  a  saugh-waund,  a*  wadna  hae  pleased  him,  sae  I  just 
put  up  wi't  a',  for  as  lang  as  a  body  fairs  the  tod, 
he  maun  carry  his  tail ;  I  said  to  you  mysel  when 
I  began,  "  Willie,  ye  canna  write,  but  your  memory 
lets  naething  through't,  and  ye'll  get  the  siller  aye 
when  ye  sell ;  or  gin  ye  hae  to  gie  ony  thing  awa  on 
trust,  dinna  gie  yoursel  time  to  forget,  and  just  let  them 
that  ye  buy  frae  do  the  same  to  you."  "  Well,  is  that  all 
the  satisfaction  we  are  to  have  for  the  money  that  you  owe 
us?"  queried  one  rather  seriously  involved  ;  **  what  do  you 
think  your  estate  will  pay  ?"  **  Estate  1  did  ye  say,  estate? 
losh !  I  wish  I  had  ane,  and  ye  wadna  hae  seen  me  here  this 
day."  "  What  can  you  pay  us,  in  other  words  ?**  "  Pay 
ye  I  I  wad  fain  pay  ye  a',  gin  I  had  time."  "  Oh  I  Its  only 
time  you  want."  '*  Deed  is't,  for  I  hae  had  a  great  run  aye 
sin'  I  came  to  my  new  shop,  and  gin  it  wad  continue,  and 
me  keep  my  feet,  I  wad  pay  ye  a'  plack  and  farthing.' 
Another  creditor  now  took  speech  in  hand.  '*  You  mean  to 
pay  us  in  full,  do  you  ?  but  you  hare  the  wherewithal  yet  to 
acquire  I  How  much  short  of  the  whole  sum  do  ye  suppose 
yourself  just  now?"  "  Na,  ye  hae  fairly  the  advantage  of 
o'  me  there;  I  couldna  tak'  on  me  to  say;  it's  a  great 
misery  to  me  that  1  hinna  books  to  let  ye  look  ower,  to  see 
my  losses ;  but  what  guid,  when  I  think  on't,  would  the 
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sicht  o'  losses  do  to  you,  it  wouldna  put  a  plack  in  your 
pouch — aiblins  every  twa  or  three  pages  ye  wad  see,  this 
ane  or  that  ane,  cowpet  the  crans,  and  deep  in  my  debt.' 
A  third  creditor,  who  himself  had  faced  his  friends  in  pri- 
vate, but  who  now  held  a  high  head,  interrogated  Willie, 
*'  A  pretty  affair  this,  indeed !  you  can  neither  say  whether 
you  have  consumed  your  property  in  eating  or  drinking  ;  but 
you  may,  as  it  is  likely,  have  reserved  it  for  after  use.  You 
have  had  such  a  business,  that  if  you  had  managed  it  with 
ordinary  prudence,  you  might  have  been  worth  a  thousand 
pounds — I  know  this,  that  if  I  had  had  such  an  opportunity, 
1  should  have  done  it."  Willie  knew  the  private  bankruptcy 
of  his  interrogator,  and  threw  in  a  hit  that  fairly  locked  his 
jaw.  "  Oh  dear  me  !  is  that  Tammas  Snaikie  that's  just 
done  wi'  speaking  ?  You're  very  like  a  rinner,  Tam,  as  the 
Deil  said  to  the  lobster ;  your  ain  pouches  were  poorly 
enough  plenished  no  mony  years  back,  and  auld  Homie  himsel 
micht  hae  made  his  cloots  clatter  a  gey  while  in  the  bottom  o' 
your  pouches,  before  he  wad  hae  skinned  his  kutes  on  bawbee 
or  bodle  that  was  there ;  ye  ance  stood  forenent  your  friends 
as  I'm  doing  this  day,  and  thae  pirn-stick  looking  pins  that 
support  your  bulk,  were  twittering  under  you  like  winule- 
Btraes— ne'er  Tammie  forget  the  cheswell  that  you  were 
staned  in,  my  man, — it  wad  hae  been  a'  the  better  for  you 
this  day,  if  the  cheesestane  had  gotten  anither  screw  douu, 
when  they  were  at  it,  to  hae  taen  mair  o'  the  green  whey 
out  o*  ye."  The  creditors,  tired  with  these  unprofitable 
rencountres,  and  seeing  themselves  in  bad  hands,  resolved 
to  take  the  bull  by  the  horns,  and  either  master  him,  or  put 
up  with  an  entire  loss.  "  We  have  no  farther  time  to 
waste,"  said  one,  "what  ofiisr  do  you  mean  to  insult  us 
with  ?"  **  Oh,  gentlemen !  heard  ever  ony  body  the  like  o' 
that  ?  insult  you  I  is't  no  me  that's  to  be  pitied  ?  muckle 
weel  paid  siller  has  the  maist  o'  ye  gotten  frae  me,  and  now 
losing  my  a',  and  haeing  to  pay  ye  too,  is  a  hardship  that 
flesh  and  blood  canna  fend  wi' ;  gin  I  had  been  meaning  to 
spubde  ye  a',  or  defraud  you  o'  a  farthing  that  ye  are  enti* 
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tied  to,  and  that  I  could  pay,  I  micbt  hae  taca  a  moon-Iiobt 
flitting,  bag  and  baggage — packed  up  my  awls,  and  gien  ye 
the  win'  o'  my  heels  for  payment.  Just  as  wcol  to  cat  the 
Deil  at  ancc,  as  to  sup  the  kail  that  he  was  boiled  in; 
ye  speak  about  offer,  micht  it  no  suit  me  as  weel  to  speir 
what  ye  wad  tak\  or  what's  the  common  thing  that's 
gaun  the  noo,  amang  folks  that  bae  slippit  a  fit  atween  the 
trams  o*  their  business,  like  mysel  ?*'  Three  or  four  called 
out  in  the  same  breath,  "  Twenty  shillings  for  each  pound, 
or  you  go  up  to  the  stone-crib  at  the  cross,  and  try  if  '  the 
win*  o'  your  heels  will  air  an  apartment  eight  feet  by  six." 
"  Saf*  us  a*,  I  would  tak'  ye  to  be  but  young  cocks  by  your 
roupy  craw,  lads,  or  ye  ne'er  wad  throw  awa  guid  siller 
maintaining  a  man  for  nae  ither  purpose,  than  to  keep  sun 
and  win'  frae  him ;  sin'  it  has  come  to  this  o't,  gentlemen, 
I'll  try  to  hole  out  for  ye,  amang  my  friends,  as  muckle  as 
will  mak  fifteen  shillings  in  the  pound ;  and,  my  certie  1  gin 
ye  takna  that,  youll  crack  your  credit  for  sense,  mair  than 
I  hae  done  mine  for  want  o'  siller." 

A  legal  gentleman  just  entered,  who  held  a  mandate  from 
the  highest  creditor  on  the  estate,  and  threatened  the  bank- 
rupt with  half  the  ills  in  the  statute-book.  Willie  deter- 
mined, however,  to  show  fight,  although  his  nerves  were  not 
Fo  firmly  strung  as  before  the  legal  mandatory  addressed 
him.  **  Hech,  Balheggie,"  said  he,  "  but  you're  bauld ;  sic 
a  blast  o'  ill  breath  as  ye  hae  blaw'n  I  you  hae  mistaen  your 
trade;  your  father  should  hae  made  you  a  piper,  it  would 
suited  you  far  better,  man  ;  there's  far  mair  hair  than  hams 
aboon  the  shouthers  o'  you,  gin  ye  kentna  that  before,  I  hae 
tell'd  it  to  you  now ;  bravely  do  I  ken  ye,  Balheggie,  you're 
aye  pouking  at  some  ane;  an*  ye  ne'er  took  mair  frae  ony 
poor  body  than  a'  they  had ;  noo,  man,  sin*  ye  hae  set  my 
birse  up.  111  stop  your  deck,  and  keep  ye  frae  takin*  the 
honest  folks'  siller  out  their  pouch — I'll  gie  ye  a*  twenty  shil- 
lings for  every  pund-note  that  I'm  awn  ;  and  it's  just  as  sure's 
death,  whether  ye  believe  me  or  no,  that  for  every  pund-note 
that  I  pay  you,  there's  five  shillings  o't  out  o'  my  ain  pouch  I" 
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A  8ELF*TAUGHT  MASON. 

Pbtbb  M*Corkle  was  a  kind  of  half-bred  mason,  or 
"  cowan,"  as  the  country  folks  call  them,  who  had  never 
•eryed  a  regular  apprenticeship,  and  did  not  pretend  to 
execute  any  ornamental  piece  of  masonry ;  what  he  knew, 
he  said  he  had  *'  picked  up  at  his  ain  hand,  as  the  cow  learned 
the  flinging.'  He  was  chiefly  employed  at  building  moor- 
land fences,  which  are  so  constructed  as  to  have  a  key-stone 
almost  at  every  yard,  dependent  upon  each  other  :  if  one  of 
these  be  pushed  with  any  degree  of  force,  down  goes,  pos- 
sibly,  a  whole  rood  of  the  simple  masonry,  like  a  running  Hre 
from  a  regiment  of  raw  recruits. 

Peter  was  considered  a  first-rate  hand  at  cradling  of 
wells  also,  and  was  employed  in  preference  to  any  other, 
from  his  experience  and  skill.  *'  There's  no  a  well  (l)oasted 
Peter  in  his  cups)  in  the  hale  kintra-sidc  that  1  hae  cradled 
— be  it  a  hunher  feet  deep — e'er  been  kent  to  break  down  or 
lot  in  surface  water."  On  one  occasion  of  a  **  foy,"  at 
sinking  of  a  well,  he  had  got  rather  '*  too  much  on  board," 
and  in  crossing  one  of  the  locks  of  the  canal,  on  his  way 
home,  he  lost  his  balance  and  fell  over.  Some  of  his  com- 
panions not  so  far  gone,  who  had  followed  Peter  at  a  little 
distance,  to  see  whether  he  should  get  along  the  footing- 
plank  in  safety,  when  they  saw  him  fall  in,  roared  out, 
"He's  faun  inl  help!  bring  lights  1  hillo,  help !"  When 
lights  were  got,  there  was  the  cowan  clinging  like  a  moun- 
tain cat  by  a  projecting  piece  of  plank.  **  What  are  ye 
makin'  sic  a  hilleballou  about?"  said  Peter  ;  "hae  I  no  been 
at  the  bottom  o'  mony  a  well  a  hunner  feet  deep,  and  do  ye 
think  I  could  be  drowned  in  a  puddle  like  that?"  The 
cowan  on  another  occasion  of  "  rocking  the  cradle"  (as  he 
called  building  in  che  sides  of  the  well),  when  excavating 
the  bed  of  a  well,  found  a  piece  of  rock  opposing  his  pro- 
gress, to  remove  which,  he  required  the  assistance  of  gun- 
powder. All  the  arrangements  for  the  explosion  had  been 
made,  and  the  match  applied-  when  some   unforeseen   ob- 
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struction  prevented  the  igmtion.  Peter  sprung  forward, 
and  descended  the  ladder,  for  the  purpose  of  putting  all  to 
right.  He  had  not,  however,  got  down  above  half-a-dozen 
steps,  when  the  train  took  effect,  and  a  tremendous  blast 
followed,  scattering  the  rock  in  fragments,  and  enveloping 
the  mouth  of  the  pit  in  dust  and  smoke.  No  one  had  the 
courage  to  step  forward  to  see  what  had  been  the  fate  of 
poor  Peter ;  every  one  of  the  beholders  was  paralysed  for  a 
time ;  but  the  smoke  clearing  away,  the  blue  bonnet  was 
seen  again  bobbing  above  the  mouth  of  the  shaft.  "  Pre- 
serve us !"  cried  three  or  four  at  the  same  moment,  "  are  ye 
no  killed?"  "  Did  ye,"  queried  again  the  cowan,  "  ever  see 
a  kiirt  man  that  could  climb  a  ladder  ?"  '*  Were  ye  far 
doun,  Peter?"  *'  Ye  may  be  sure  that  I  was  gayan  far, 
when  I  heard  the  Deil  hoastin'." 


A  BLACK  SHEEP. 

John  M'Farlane  was  a  journeyman  cork>cutter,  in  the 
employment  of  Thomas  Jackson,  in  one  of  the  wynds  lead* 
ing  from  the  Trongate  of  Glasgow,  and  though  an  excellent 
workman,  was  unsteady  in  his  habits,  and  excelled  as  much 
in  drawing  corks,  as  in  cutting  them.  It  need  not  be  mat- 
ter of  surprise,  therefore,  that,  from  his  irregular  habits,  he 
never  rose  to  the  dignity  of  being  a  Cork  in  his  own  right. 

John  was  a  married  man,  but  fortunately  without  any 
family ;  and  his  partner  in  life,  Janet  M'Grouther,  a  careful 
and  industrious  woman,  had  by  her  earnings  in  a  great 
measure  supported  both  herself  and  her  husband.  Janet 
tried  all  means  to  reclaim  her  spouse  from  his  dnmken  as 
sociates,  but  without  ei!ect.  Naturally  of  an  easy  temper, 
nothing  could  disturb  his  self-complacency ;  and  the  expos* 
tulations  of  friends,  were  uniformly  met  by  the  recital  of 
some  ludicrous  story,  which  had  the  desired  effect  of  turning 
their  well  -merited  admonitions  into  ridicule.  He  was  ever  fer- 
tile in  excuses  for  indulging  his  favourite  propensity.  *'  The 
Cork-Cutters'  Club  had  a  heap  o'  business  to  do  this  nightt 
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and  it  couldna  be  sooner  gotten  ower."  This  was  a  stereo- 
type apology  with  John ;  for,  although  the  Club  held  its 
regular  meetings  only  twice  a- week,  John  being  '*  mair 
obliging  than  the  maist  o'  the  members,  a'  the  business  fell 
to  his  share,"  and  this  generally  took  up  every  night  in  the 
week ;  so  that,  except  on  the  sabbath,  his  wife  enjoyed  but 
little  of  his  society.  This  almost  complete  abandonment 
had  long  been  the  cause  of  sorrow  and  anguish  to  poor  Janet, 
and  tears,  all-subduing  tears,  had  so  often  testified  her 
grief,  that  if  they  had  not  come  from  that  fount  of  sympa- 
thy which  generates  the  supply  in  proportion  to  the  demand, 
they  must  long  have  ceased  to  flow.  John  was  not  altoge- 
ther so  besotted  as  to  be  insensible  to  the  change  in  his  poor 
wife's  health,  which  every  day  seemed  to  render  more  ap- 
parent; nor  could  he  mistake  the  cause.  He  therefore 
ministered  no  small  consolation  to  her,  by  voluntarily  pro- 
mising to  '*  behave  better  for  the  future."  John's  reforma- 
tion, however,  was  but  of  short  duration ;  for,  bit  by  bit,  he 
soon  relapsed  into  his  former  habit.  One  night,  Janet  kept 
the  wee  black  tea-pot  sottoring  by  the  side  of  the  fire,  and 
paced  the  floor  of  her  lonely  apartment  with  painful  anxiety 
— no  living  to  share  her  woes — no  sound  to  break  the  mid- 
night silence,  save  the  melancholy  click  of  an  old  wooden 
clock,  which  might  have  made  the  lonely  woman  imagine 
that  she  held  her  finger  on  the  wrist  of  old  Time,  and  felt 
the  pulsations  which  denoted  his  rapid  progress  towards  the 
limits  "No  longer;"  and  as  each  large  division  in  the  circle 
of  his  steps  had  been  passed  over,  the  rusty  machinery  gave 
an  alarm,  as  if  shuddering  at  its  own  progress,  and  gave 
the  knell,  delivering  over  another  passage  of  Time  *'  To 
the  years  beyond  the  flood." 

One  struck — **  No,  John*" — Two  followed,  and  still  the 
death-like  silence  prevailed  within  the  humble  dwelling. 
Oh,  ye  riotous  drunkard:!,  whose  throats  are  as  if  they  were 
parched  by  blasts  from  hell ;  how  many  hearts  are  withering 
todeath  under  your  cold  neglect;  how  many  tender  shoots,  in- 
trotliiccd  bv  voii  into  thib  bl«.;ik  world — arc  lliu.-*  Icl't  to  sicken 
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and  die  !  "  No  a  word  o*  him  yet ;  my  pair  John,  I  wish 
some  ill  mayna  hae  come  ower  him,"  said  poor  Janet,  when 
she  heard  an  uncertain  kind  of  shuffling  step  on  the  stair, 
which  she  well  knew  to  be  John's,  and  then  his  voice  solilo- 
quising, **  That's  no  our  stair — ^no  the  ane  that  I  gang  up  to 
my  nest  on — I  think  it's  coming  down  to  meet  me — and  it's 
gaun  round  about  too — there's  no  twa  stanes  in't  like  ane 
anither — some  o'  them  wad  baud  twa  feet,  and  ithers  a  spar- 
row couldnaget  fittin'  on.  Weel,  gin  I  were  at  the  head  o't, 
and  on  the  inside  o'  my  ain  door,  I'll  raise  a  skellihewit  wi' 
Janet,  it  will  I — because  g^n  I  dinna  do't  wi'  her  she'll  do't 
wi'  me — an'  a  man  should  aye  be  master  in  his  ain  house, 
richt  or  wrang';  it's  a'  the  same  whether  the  parritch  is 
ready  or  no — on  the  fire  or  aft — cauld  or  het,  I  maun  be 
bet; — if  she's  pouterin'  at  the  fire,  and  keeping  it  in  for 
me,  I'll  tell  her  she  had  nae  business  staying  up — she  micht 
hae  been  aneath  the  blankets,  for  she  would  pouter  a  while, 
afore  the  fire  could  len'  ony  light  for  me  to  come  hame  wi' ; 
— and  if  she  be  in  her  bed,  I'll  make  her  lugs  stoun  wi'  het 
carelessness  about  her  half  marrow — ^that  he  might  hae  been 
robbed  or  murdered  for  ony  care  she  had  o'  him,  but  lying 
there  snoring  like  a  dog  in  a  tod's  hole. — But  there  she  is 
— I  hear  her, — can  I  really  be  angry  wi'  her  ? — Yes ;  1 
maun  be  angry  at  something." — (Knocks.)  "  Wha's 
that?"  ''Open  the  door  and  ye'll  see — it's  ill  to  ken  folk 
through  a  twa-inch  plank."  '*  I  would  like  to  ken  wha  it  is, 
before  I  open  my  door  to  ony  body."  "  Weel,  Janet,  you're 
perfectly  richt — there's  naething  like  being  cautious." 
*'  Is't  you,  John,  after  a'  ?  siccan  a  night  as  I  hae  spent, 
thinking  a'  the  ills  on  the  earth  had  happened  to  you ;  whaur 
hae  ye  been,  John  ?"  *'  Oh,  Janet,  dinna  be  in  sic  a  hurry." 
"  In  a  hurry,  John,  near  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  !'* 
*'  Janet,  it's  the  first  time  since  you  and  I  cam  thegither, 
that  1  hae  seen  you  wasting  ony  thing  I"  **  Me  wasting, 
John ! — ^the  only  thing  I'm  wasting  is  mysel."  **  Na,  Janet, 
that's  no  what  I  mean;  what's  the  use  o'  burning  twa 
crusies  to  let  ae  body  see — an'  ye  micht  hae  lichted  half  a 
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dizen  an   they  a'  couldna  let  me  see  to  come  hame?" 
**  John,  John,  youVe  seeing  wi'  mae  een  than  your  Maker 
gied  yc  this  night — your  een  are  just  gan  thegither."     "  Vm 
no  a  hair  fley'd  for  that,  my  doo,  Janet,  as  lang  as  my  nose 
is  atween  them."     '*  Ou  ay,  John,  but  ye  hav'na  tell't  mo 
whaur  ye  hae  been  till  this  time  in  the  morning  ?"     *'  Did  ye 
eyer  hear  sic  a  high  wind  as  is  blawin'  frae  the  lift  this 
night?  the  cluds  will  be  blawn  a'  to  rags — ^there'll  no  be  a 
hale  corner  left  in  them  to  baud  a  shower  afore  the  mornin' 
— no  a  gas-lamp  blinkin'  in  the  Trongate ;  gin  ye  get  up  wi- 
the ducks  in  the  mornin',  Janwt,  ye*ll  see  the  Green  scattered 
ower  wi*  the  kye's  horns,  for  they  couldna  keep  their  roots 
in  siccan  a  win' — an*  ye'll  get  them  for  the  gatherin*.*'    "  Ay, 
John,  it's  a  high  wind,  but  for  anything  that  I  hear,  it's 
blawin*  nae  higher  than  your  ain  head;  whaur  was  ycV" 
"Dear  me,  did  I  no  tell  ye,  Janet?    I'll  hae  forgotten, 
then;  I  might  hae  tell't  ye — I'm  sure  I  was  nae  ill  gate 
— that's  a  lang  an'  no  verra  tenty  stair  o*  ours  to  conip 
up;    I    maist  missed    my    fit    this   night   coming    up   it 
mair  than  ance — we'll   hae  to   flit  next   term    I   doubt ; 
ye  maun  gang  and  look  after  anither  ane  the   morn,  an' 
ni  gang  wi'  ye — ^twa  heads  are  better  than  ane,  quo'  the 
wife,  gaun  wi*  her  dog  to  the  market.**     "  Come,  come, 
John,  nane  o*  your  palavers,  ye  needna  think  to  draw  the 
blade  ower  an  auld  body*8  e'e :  the  stair,  John,  atwcol's  nane 
o*  the  best,  but  the  stair  that  would  suit  you  best  this  night, 
is  ane  wi'  nae  steps  in*t ; — but  whaur  was  ye  ?  and  wha  was 
ye  wi*?"     "  Janet,  ye  hae  little  pity  for  me ;   if  I  should 
crack  ane  o*  my  pins  (limbs)  ye  maybe  think  because  I'm  a 
shaver  o'  corks,  that  I  can  easily  mak'  a  new  ane — but, 
Janet,  fu'  o*  curiosity  too !  woman,  it*8  a  dangerous  thing 
to  be  ower  inquisitive — ye  mind  what  the  mither  o*  us  a*  got 
by't ;  besides,  '  Gied,'  as  honest   Rabbie  Bums  says,  '  the 
infant  world  a  shug,  maist  ruined  a* ' — oh,  but  it  is  a  pithy 
word  that  shug  !  there's  no  a  part  o*  speech  in  the  English 
tongue  like  it."     "  Whaur  was  ye,  John,  whaur?     I  doubt 
ye  hae  been  in  ill  company,  this  night — ^ye  never  put  me  aff 
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this  way  before ;  will  ye  no  tell  me,  John  ?  '  '*  Weel,  weel, 
Janet,  dinna  be  sae  toutit  about  it — I  was  awa*  at  a  burial.** 
**  At  a  burial,  John  1 — what  burial  could  there  be  at  this 
hour  ?  It  could  be  nae  decent  body,  I  m  sure,  that  had  to 
be  huddled  awa'  at  sic  an  untimeous  time  o'  nicht."  *'  Deed, 
Janet,  you're  richt  there ;  she  was  a  very  troublesome  kind 
o'  body,  and  raised  muckle  discord  amang  hunilies ;  we 
were  a'  saying,  she's  weel  awa*  if  she  bide."  **  But  wha  is 
she  ?"  **  Just  our  auld  frien*  Annie,  and  she  never  cam 
about  the  house  but  ill  weather  was  sure  to  follow ;  now  I 
think  ye  may  guess."  "  Ay,  puir  body ! — has  she  win'  awa* 
at  length,  puir  creature.  Annie  1  Annie  1 — oh  ay,  but 
whan  I  mind — there's  mae  Annies  than  ane — was  it  Annie 
Spittle  ?"  "  Oh  no,  it  wasna  her,  poor  body !"  "  Was  it 
Annie  Dinwiddie  ?"  "  No  ;  that  woman's  din  is  enough  to 
drive  ony  man  to  the  wuddie."  "  Weel,  John,  I  ken  nae 
mae  o'  the  name ;  but  I  see  youVe  just  trying,  as  usual,  to 
mak*  game  o'  me.  Waes  me  1  it's  a  hard  thing  to  be  keepit 
sae  lang  out  o'  my  bed  to  be  made  a  fou  man's  fool.*' 
**  Whisht,  Janet,  my  doo,  and  I'll  tell  ye  what  keepit  baith 
you  and  me  sae  lang  out  o'  our  beds.  There's  an  Annie 
you've  forgot,  though  we  baith  ken  her  ower  well ;  and  she*s 
been  gaun  about  this  while,  raising  mischief  in  our  cork- 
shop,  till  the  men  determined  they  would  put  an  end  till't : 
so,  they  a'  agreed  last  nicht  to  bury  her."  "  To  bury  her ! 
dear  me,  to  bury  wha?**  "Just  to  bury  Ani-mosity,  and 
we  couldna  do  less  than  hae  a  wee  drap  at  her  dredgy !'' 

A  GLASGOW  CIVIC. 

(From  a  Manuscript  Hittory  of  the  Burgh.) 

This  gentleman  was  better  known  to  his  contemporaries 
by  the  cognomen  of  Bailie  Hunkers,  a  nickname  for  which 
he  was  indebted  to  his  obsequious  and  time-serving  disposi- 
tion. The  circumstances  connected  with  its  first  applica- 
tion to  him,  have  been  thus  related :— Tlie  City  of  Glasgow, 
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or  more  properly  speaking,  the  members  of  the  Town 
Council,  had  authorised  the  ProYOst,*  who  was  going  to 
London  on  some  important  business,  partly  his  own,  and 
partly  connected  with  the  affairs  of  the  town,  to  purchase 
a  portrait  of  his  Majesty  Charles  II.,  and  also  that  of  his 
predecessor  Charles  I.,  to  be  hung  up  in  the  Town  Hall. 
It  so  happened  that  the  pictures  arrived  during  the  ab- 
sence of  the  Provost,  and  the  duty  of  seeing  them  properly 

placed,  devolved  on  Bailie  ,  as  senior  magistrate, 

who  accordingly  ordered  them  to  be  put  up  in  the  Town 
Hall.     During  the  time  the  Master  of  Works  and  his  men 

were  employed  in  the  operation.  Bailie ,  accompanied 

by  Lord  Hilton,  Mr.  Gilbert  Burnet,  afterwards  Bishop  of 
Salisbury,  and  several  of  the  Professors,  came  in  to  pay 
their  respects  to  the  shadows  of  sovereignty ;  and  on  seeing 
the  Master  of  Works  and  his  assistants  working  in  the  pre- 
sence of  these  dignitaries,  with  their  heads  covered,  and  in 
the  same  irreverent  manner  as  if  they  had  been  putting  up 
the  pictures  of  men  of  common  mould,  the  wrath  of  our 
Bailie  burst  forth  in  fiery  indignation  against  the  offenders, 
and  ordering  in  the  town-officers,  he  commanded  the  workmen 
and  their  employers  to  get  down  on  their  knees  or  hunkers, 
himself  setting  the  example,  and  repeat  after  him  a  submis- 
sive acknowledgment  of  their  offence,  and  their  sincere  con  • 
trition  for  the  same.  The  companions  of  the  Bailie,  not  to  be 
behind-hand  with  him  in  loyalty,  in  those  dangerous  times, 
also  made  a  similar  obeisance,  though  secretly  contemning 
in  their  hearts  the  time-serving  sycophant  who  had  set  them 
the  example.  Such  general  displeasure  did  his  conduct  on 
this  occasion  excite,  that,  ever  after,  the  nickname  of  Bailie 
Hunkers  became  affixed  to  him,  in  such  a  manner  as  in  a 
great  measure  to  supersede  that  of  his  own. 

*  From  the  following  entry  in  the  Records  of  the  Boigh,  it  would 
seem,  that  our  msnneoripC  ie  In  error  respecting  the  person  engaged  in 
this  mission  >— *'  The  samen  day  it  is  appojmted  yt  ye  Provost  wry  tt  to 
London  to  ye  Dean  of  Oild  to  buy  for  yo  toun*s  use  ye  portraytors  of  Kynf 
Charles  ye  Fyrst  and  Seound. 
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THB  BAILIE  AND  THE  BEAR. 

One  day,  while  the  Bailie  in  his  official  costume,  was 
picking  his  steps  through  one  of  the  dirtiest  parts  of  the 
town,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Old  Vennal,  his  pro- 
gress, when  near  the  head  of  it,  was  interrupted  by  a  crowd 
collected  to  witness  the  clumsy  gambob  of  a  bear  belong- 
ing to  an  Italian  vagrant,  well  known  in  most  of  the  borough 
towns  of  Scotland,  by  the  name  of  Anty  Dolly — his  real 
name,  Antonio  Dallori,  being  too  long  for  the  every-day  use 
of  our  countrymen.  Anty  had  completely  blocked  up  the 
way,  and  though  the  spectators,  on  seeing  the  Bailie,  ran  in 
different  directions  to  make  way  for  him,  yet  as  Bruin  and 
bis  master  did  not  show  the  same  readiness,  Bailie  Hunkers, 
who  was  on  his  road  to  a  civic  feast,  became  impatient,  and 
drawing  his  sword,  thrust  it  with  considerable  violence  into 
ihe  rump  of  the  bear,  who,  maddened  by  the  pain,  made  a 
sudden  jerk,  snapped  the  rope  with  which  she  was  held,  and 
catching  the  Bailie  in  her  rude  embrace,  continued  to  dance 
round  her  accustomed  circle,  gp'owling  in  her  usual  manner, 
while  the  terror  and  seeming  danger  of  the  Bailie  excited 
the  greatest  consternation  among  the  bystanders.  The 
complete  control,  however,  which  Anty  Dolly  possessed  over 
his  travelling  companion,  was  such,  that  though  he  could 
not  make  her  quit  hold  of  the  unfortunate  magistrate,  yet 
effectually  prevented  her  from  doing  him  any  serious  injury. 
The  people,  seeing  the  bear  did  not  mean  to  devour  their 
Bailie,  again  collected  round,  and  some  of  the  more  thought- 
less 5f  the  youths  actually  ventured  to  laugh  at  the  strange 
faces  and  grotesque  attitudes  which  the  dignitary  was  for- 
ced at  times  to  assume.  While  Bailie  Hunkers  was  thus 
engaged  in  the  dance  with  a  partner  so  little  to  his  mind,  an 
officious  baker  came  running  forward,  and  much  against  the 
entreaties  of  the  Italian,  who  knew  the  temper  of  the  animal, 
began  to  probe  it  with  one  of  his  barrel  staves;  this  had  the 
effect  of  making  the  bear  run  backwards,  when  it  unfortu- 
nately lost  footing  on  the  brink  of  one  of  those  sinks  of  pol< 
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liition  with  which  the  Vennal,  above  mentioned,  at  that  time 
abounded,  and  both  bear  and  Bailie  were  plunged  in  the 
midst  of  the  filth.  All  was  now  alarm.  The  timid  ran 
from  the  scene,  afraid  of  being  implicated  in  the  murder  of 
the  Bailie ;  while  the  Italian,  who  had  hitherto  been  of  some 
use  in  restraining  the  ferocity  of  the  bear,  afraid  of  the 
consequences  that  might  ensue  from  such  treatment  of  one 
of  the  constituted  authorities,  betook  himself  to  flight.  The 
bakers,  who  were  always  active  when  any  dangerous  service 
was  required,  hastily  collected  with  their  peels  and  barrel- 
staves,  which  they  drove  in  between  the  legs  and  sides  of 
the  bear,  and  then  pressing  them  outwards,  by  these  means 
so  far  loosened  the  hold  of  Bruin,  whose  savage  nature 
was  by  no  means  roused  to  that  degree  which  might  have 
been  expected,  that  the  Bailie,  watching  the  favourable, 
moment,  jumped  up  and  scrambled  out  of  the  puddle,  in 
safety  no  doubt,  but  black  and  dripping  all  over,  as  if  new- 
ly out  of  a  dyer's  vat.  That  a  circumstance  of  this  kind, 
occurring  to  a  magistrate  of  Glasgow,  would  be  passed  over 
without  investigation,  was  not  to  be  thought  of.  Anty 
Dolly,  by  flying,  was  considered  as  having  taken  guilt  to 
himself  of  no  ordinary  degree ;  a  reward  was  therefore  of- 
fered for  his  apprehension ;  a  council  was  afterwards  sum- 
moned to  decide  on  the  degree  of  punishment  due  to  the 
audacity  of  the  bear,  which  was  secured  and  brought  in 
front  of  the  Tolbooth,  strictly  guarded  by  the  town -officers 
and  a  party  of  the  Blues,  who  chanced  to  be  passing  through 
Glasgow  on  their  way  to  Lanark  for  the  purpose  of  being 
disbanded.*  After  due  deliberation,  the  poor  bear,  though 
innocent  of  shedding  a  single  drop  of  civic  blood,  was  con- 
demned to  be  shot,  and  its  skin  hung  up  in  the  Town  Hall* 
as  a  warning  to  all  bears  not  to  interfere  with  bailies,  particu- 
larly when  going  to  dine  and  drink  claret  for  the  **  town's 
gude."  The  above  sentence  was  put  in  execution  the  same 
day,  when  a  large  cavalcade  accompanied  the  four-footed 

•    According  to  some  accounts,  tho  Blues  were  not  disbanded  till  a 
cuukidcrnblc  time  after  tho  pcriotl  of  l(itV2, 
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culprit  to  the  Butts,  where,  after  receiving  a  great  many 
shots,  she  expired,  grumbling  no  doubt,  as  bears  are  iu  the 
habit  of  doing,  at  the  hardness  of  her  fate. 

A  few  nights  after  this  singular  execution,  Antonio  Dal. 
lori  himself  was  taken  on  the  hills  above  Rutherglen,  where 
he  had  been  concealed  since  the  day  of  his  flight,  and  brought 
to  Glasgow,  in  order  to  his  being  put  to  an  assize.  That 
he  would  have  experienced  a  greater  degree  of  lenity 
than  his  companion  was  what  he  did  not  expect ;  and  lucky 
it  was  for  him  that,  in  the  course  of  his  precognition,  it 
came  out,  that  the  day  before  his  exhibition  at  the  head 
of  the  Old  Vennal,  he  had  arrived  from  Linlithgow, 
where  he  had  been  showing  off  his  bear  for  the  amusement 
of  those  who  had  been  celebrating  the  29th  of  May,*  and 
burning  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant.  This  circum- 
stance showed  that  the  Italian  was  at  least  on  the  safe  side 
of  politics ;'  and  the  Council  considered  that  in  such  ticklish 
times  they  might  be  suspected,  if  they  punished  with  too 
much  severity,  one  who  had  been  active  in  amusing  the  loyal 
subjects  of  his  Majesty  on  such  an  occasion.  Antonio  was 
therefore  sentenced  to  do  an  hour's  penance  in  the  Jougs, 
with  the  skin  of  the  bear  about  his  shoulders.  This  seemed 
the  hardest  part  of  the  matter,  for  the  poor  fellow,  when  he 
saw  the  rough  coat  of  his  dumb  confederate,  burst  into 
tears,  and  continued  sobbing  during  the  whole  of  his  pun« 
ishmcnt,  in  such  a  manner  as  excited  the  compassion  of  all, 
so  that  not  a  missile  of  any  description  was  attempted  to  be 
thrown  at  him.  He  was  afterwards  dismissed,  with  an  in- 
junction to  betake  himself  to  some  employment  attended 
with  less  danger  to  his  neighbours. 

J.  D.  Carrick. 

SANDY   MUNCHAUSKN. 

In    the    thinly    populated    districts    of    Scotland,    th« 
**  Smiddy,'*  after  the  hours  of  out- door  labour  are  over,  is  the 

*  The  umiversary  of  the  lUetoration  of  Charles  IT. 
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trjBting  place  for  the  **  tillers  of  the  ground,"  and  hero 
amidst  noise  and  smoke,  and  by  the  murky  gleam  of  the 
furnace,  the  sons  of  the  soil  discuss  all  public  matters, 
whether  national  or  local.  There  is  always  a  Robin-Raw, 
a  Swaggering  Bobadil,  or  a  Sawney  Munchausen  in  every 
neighbourhood,  who  is  made  to  tumble  for  the  amusement 
of  the  company,  and  there  is  scarcely  ever  any  lack  of  per- 
sons qualified  to  pull  the  wires  and  exhibit  the  Punch  of  the 
party. 

At  the  smithy  of  John  Edmund,  Ampnor,  a  group,  such 
as  we  have  been  describing,  assembled  occasionally :  Tamas 
Langlees  was  the  Munchausen  of  the  district,  and  Davie 
Cardenn,  the  exhibitor.  Tamas  was  somewhat  difficult  to 
put  in  motion ;  but  after  having  got  a  sufficient  impetus,  on 
he  went  like  a  stone  down  the  slope — not  stopping  until  far 
beyond  the  levei. 

*'  Dear  me,  Tamas,  but  you  are  wonderfii  douce  this 
nicht  1  did  you  rise  aff  your  wrang  side  this  morning  ?'* 
"  Just  let  me  alane  the  nicht,  Davie — I'm  no  mysel  ava — 
ony  ither  time."  **  Tuts  man,  come  awa ;  we'll  no  let  ye 
sit  down  i'  the  britchin  that  way.  You  recollect,  Tamas, 
when  you  gaed  to  court  Lizzie  Luckylip,  your  wife,  what  a 
braw  lad  you  were?"  "I  was  that,  Cardenn,  though  I 
say't  mysel,  there  wasna  anither  in  the  hale  parish  that 
oauld  baud  the  canle  to  me — sax  feet  three,  an'  a  weel  pro- 
portioned swankie  in  every  other  respect — ^limbs  !  the  better 
o*  them  never  came  out  o'  Nature  s  turning-loom.  That 
morning  that  J  gaed  to  groe  matters  wi'  Lizzie,  I  had  just 
come  hamc  from  the  Limekilns,  and  aff  I  set,  after  redding 
mysel  up,  nae  doubt,  ower  the  craft  by  Poo-bum,  bareBtted, 
the  leas  were  shoe-deep  in  water,  and  the  sun  was  glintin 
sae  laughing-like  after  the  thunder-shower.  I  skelpit  ower 
the  rigs — every  sparge  that  gaed  frae  my  fit  was  like  a  ham 
wab — ou  ay,  but  thae  days  are  awa — Lizzie's  dead  and 
gane,  and  some  that  she  brought  to  me  beside — my  heart 
aye  grows  grit  when  I  think  on  them."  •*  Nae  wonder. 
Tamas  ;  mony  a  liappy  day  you  had  wi'  her  and  them." 
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**  Your  auld  neighbour,  Burnbrae,  has  slipped  awa  the 
ither  day,  to  his  lang  hame ;  ye  mind  sic  horse  as  ye  yoked 
to  the  swingletrees,  at  Bumbrae  ?"  **  An'  that  I  do,  Car. 
denn,  man,  when  ye  mind  me  o't ;  thae  were  the  horse,  just 
as  daft  as  young  couts  that  never  had  got  their  manes 
dockit,  weel  fed  and  as  sleekit  i'  the  skin  as  otters.  When 
I  used  to  gang  into  the  trevis  to  gie  them  their  corn,  I 
whiles  came  out  again  without  the  neck  o'  my  jacket — ^just 
through  stark  daffing.  Sic  a  stramash  when  they  ran  awa 
wi'  me  and  the  pleuch  at  the  bourtrees  yonder  !  I  held  on — 
you'll  no  believe  me,  David,  when  I  tell  ye,  that  the  common 
gauge  o'  the  fur  was  my  pouch-lids — I  lost  grip  and  at 
last  sight  o'  the  crap  o'  the  stilts ;  the  stanes  were  comin' 
thundering  back  past  my  lugs  like  showers  o*  bullets  ;  and 
doon  I  tum'led  an'  the  fur  aboun  me :  the  last  thing  I  saw 
was  the  points  o'  the  horse's  lugs.  John  Whirrie  was  pass- 
ing at  the  time  and  helped  me  out,  or  buried  alive  was  I,  as 
sure  as  my  name  is  Tamas  Langlees— John  telt  me  after- 
ward that  his  verra  een  gaed  blin*  in  his  head." 

"  But  that's  naething  to  the  time  when  they  took  fricht 
and  ran  aff  frae  you  when  you  were  ploughing  on  Drumduan 
hill  I"  "  Ye  may  weel  say't,  Cardenn ;  that  was  a  strusscl ; 
never  mortal,  I  believe,  ever  saw  or  beard  tell  o'  sic  anither 
rinawa ;  a  bird  flew  out  o'  the  hedge  beside  me,  and  ere  I 
could  say  wo,  Jollie,  crack  gaed  the  thaits,  and  the  sv^Hngle- 
trees  flew  ower  the  craft  in  splinters,  the  stilts  were  quiver- 
ing amang  my  fingers  like  fiddle-strings — ower  the  hill  the 
horse  flew  like  lichtning — they  gied  us  siccan  a  tug  when 
they  brak  aff,  that  brought  the  pleuch  and  me  through  the 
hill  the  nearest— wo  made  up  to  them  at  the  head-rig  whaur 
the  he'lo-ft  keppit  them." 

**  There  wasna  ither  twa  on  the  braes  o*  the  water  o' 
Forth  that  could  divert  themselves  sooming  like  us;  Tarn, 
do  ye  mind  o*  your  dive  to  the  bottom  o'  Killorn-linn  yon 
simmer  nicht  ?"  **  Man,  I  had  maist  forgotten  that — I  had 
been  cutting  hay  a'  that  day  at  the  Landylands,  an'  it* 
weel  rain't — MuckU  Rab  o'  Puddlcholos  was  wi'rae  too — 
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thocht  1  might  be  nane  the  war  o  haelDg  mysel  waahed, 
and  down  I  gaed  to  Eillorn-linD,  aud,  thinks  1,  if  je  hae  a 
bottom,  as  the  folk  say  ye  hinna,  I  shall  see  you  this  nicht — 
I  plunges  in,  and  down  and  down  I  sinks  till  at  last  I  lichts 
at  the  bottom,  and  in  atween  the  clefts  o'  a  moss-stock  ane 
o'  my  feet  gets  wadged — down  I  set  the  tither  foot  to  gie  me 
mair  power,  and  down  it  gaes  i'  the  mud  I  Waur  and  waur, 
says  I,  Tamas,  you  were  ance  buried  aliye,  and  now  I  think 
you're  to  be  drowned  aliye  (the  time  of  total  immersion  sup- 
posed to  be  twenty  minutes).  Oh !  quo'  I  to  mysel,  I  wish 
I  bad  taen  abladder-fu'  o'  breath  down  wi'  me  I  wad  hae 
defied  your  stocks  and  your  clay — I  sat  down  a  wee  to  rest 
me,  and  tried  again  to  free  my  feet — no  I  hech  !  you  may 
be  sure  my  heart  was  playing  pattie  ;  when  out  o'  his  den 
springs  the  king:  o'  the  otters — a  great  big  fleckit  brute,  the 
size  o'  a  twa  year*!  stirk — the  beast  had  mistaen  my  leg.^^ 
for  twa  salmon,  but  the  stock  was  atween  me  and  him,  and 
saved  my  limbs.  The  force  o*  the  beast  against  the  stock 
turned  me  heels  ower  head,  and  set  me  fairly  on  my  feet 
again ;  and  before  you  could  say  Jock  Morrison  I  I  was 
aboon  the  water.  Poor  Puddlehole  had  run  awa  to  gather 
the  neighbours  to  rake  the  linn  for  me." 

"  It*s  an  uncanny  place  that  Clash-brae  for  bogles.  If 
ever  I  saw  *  Little  Guid  himsel  *  in  my  life,  it  was  there  ae 
nicht.**  **  'Deed,  Cardenn,  my  verra  een  water  whan 
I  think  o*  what  I  forgathered  wi*  on  the  road  mysel,  as  I 
was  coming  ower  by  the  Clash-braes  ae  winter  nicht.  I  had 
been  awa  ayont  Cafdross,  seeing  the  lasses,  an'  I'll  no  say 
but  it  might  be  weel  on  in  the  morning  whan  I  set  out  for 
coming  hame — it  was  as  dark  a  nicht  as  ever  mortal  mao 
was  out  in — no  a  starn  was  to  be  seen  i'  the  lift.  I  would 
hae  defied  e'en  Balawill  himsel,  wha  pretended  to  see  farer 
afore  his  neb  than  his  neighbours,  to  hae  kent  his  finger 
frae  his  thoom,  if  hadden  up  aforo  him.  Weel,  just  as  I 
was  passing  auld  Sandy  Roy's  that's  dead  an'  awa,  an  un- 
earthly-looking thing  cam'  brachling  through  the  hedge — 
gif  I  could  believe  my  ain  een  it  looked  like  a  hurlbarrow  on 
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end,  making  its  way  without  the  trunnel — my  hair  stood  up 
like  heckle-teeth,  and  I  thought  the  yerra  gmnd  was  na 
carrying  me.  I  tried  to  gang  fast,  there  was  the  thing  at 
my  side;  I  keepit  mysel  back— aye  at  my  side;  gang  fast 
or  gang  slow,  there  was  the  thing,  maist  rubbing  clae&  wi' 
me.  The  sweat  was  breaking  ower  my  brow  like  lammer 
beads  ;  but  I  was  aye  preserved.  As  I  passed  auld  Robin 
Kay's,  at  the  tap  o'  the  loan,  and  was  gaun  awa  east  to 
Rurnbrae,  lang  Darie  Cassd's  cock  crew,  and  the  thing  just 
gaed  through  the  braid  side  o*  Cassel's  malt  bam  in  a  flaucht 
o'  fire.  The  neist  morning,  I  heard  that  just  about  tlio 
same  time  auld  Geordie  Graham  had  gane  to  his  rest." 

JOUNNIE-COUP-THE-CREEL  ;    OR,  THE  PEW  AND  THE 

PULPIT. 

No  village,  hamlet,  or  rural  district,  but  what  has  its  Will 
Speir  or  Rab  Hamilton,  whoso  eccentricities,  sayings,  aitd 
doings  form  the  medium  of  amusement  in  every  social  circle, 
and  he  who  can  suit  the  ipsissima  verha^  manner,  and  mattef 
to  the  very  punctuation  in  recitation,  has  made  his  fortune, 
and  is  sure  to  be  called  in  on  every  festive  occasion— and 
these  are  many  and  say  wo  many  more  may  they  be — for 
we  love  sociality  and  revel  in  the  society  of  happy  faces. 

In  a  village  not  far  from  where  we  sit,  and  that 
is  within  car-shot  of  the  deep  boom  of  St.  Mungo's  bell, 
on  a  tenth  of  October — the  A.D.  docs  not  matter,  whether 
cast,  west,  south,  or  north,  it  concerns  you  not  to  know, 
reader ;  and  if  you  persist,  we  shall  consider  it  down  right 
impertinence,  and  the  tread-mill  is  your  lot — was  the  crazed 
wit  of  the  village  Jphnnie-Coup-the-Creel,  waiting  the  arri- 
val of  the  village  stage< coach,  which  alternated  the  days 
of  the  week,  Sundays  excepted. 

Johnnie  assumed  the  profession  of  porter,  and  appeared 
with  ropes  over  his  shoulders,  sloped  from  left  to  right,  no 
badge,  however,  to  indicate  his  standing,  and  that  he  had 
come  under  rccoguisancw  to   tie  authorities  for  the  sate 
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dellyerj  of  goods  entrusted  to  his  care ;  such  burdens  as  the 
vehicle  carried  thither,  were  the  lightest,  generally,  that  the 
villagers  had  to  bear. 

Johnnie  was  an  adept  in  the  statistics  of  character,  parti- 
cularly those  items  of  it  in  the  social  history  of  flesh  and  blood, 
which  form  the  dark  side  of  the  picture,  and  when  occasion  re- 
quired, these  sores  were  mercilessly  subjected  to  Johnnie's  lunar 
caustic,  which  really  made  him  a  terror  when  he  required  to  be 
in  any  way  opposed,  and  collisions  with  him  consequently  were 
most  studiously  avoided. 

Sober  and  inoffensive,  r^;ular  in  his  attendance  at  church, 
and  exemplary  in  his  demeanour  there,  except  when  the  lesser 
light  which  showers  her  silvery  rays  on  our  lower  world,  was  in 
a  particular  age  or  altitude;  that  mysterious  influence  which 
this  great  luminary  has  on  the  intellectual  tides  on  which 
Reason  steers  her  shattered  bark,  and  the  fluxes  and  re- 
fluxes of  the  unruly  element  under  old  Neptune,  must,  we 
fear,  in  both  cases,  remain  for  ever  unexplored.  At  these 
periods  of  lunar  excitement  Johnnie  paid  no  regard  to  the 
solemnities  of  public  worship — the  minister  was  most  uncere- 
moniously interrupted  by  abrupt  address  or  pantomimic  ges- 
ticulation. These  little  disturbances  were  generally  quieted 
by  the  mild  and  affectionate  address  of  the  minister,  who, 
to  the  most  ardent  zeal  for  hu  Master's  service,  added  the 
manners  of  the  accomplished  gentleman,  and  which,  it  were 
well  if  they  always  graced  the  deportment  of  the  christian 
minister. 

One  Sabbath  Johnnie's  intellects  had  to  oppose  a  stronger 
current  than  usual  from  Luna,  and  his  manner  became  more 
violent  and  noisy.  He  commenced  whistling  with  considerable 
vehemence,  modulating  with  scientifio  skill  the  shrilly  notes  of 
the  ploughman's  flute. 

This  unusual  manner  of  poor  Johnnie  nearly  disconcerted  the 
whole  congregation,  and  put  the  "  Messenger  of  peace"  to  a  stand 
still,  and  he  feared  for  the  result ;  the  more  than  usual  violent 
manner  of  the  lunatic  required  different  treatment  from  what 
be  had  been  accustomed  to  administer,  and  to  be  stem,  might 
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be  like  chaffing  the  already  enraged  animal.  '*  Juhn/*  said 
the  minister  mildly  but  firmly,  "  this  cannot  be  allowed — I 
cannot  go  on  with  the  service — you  must  be  quiet."   "  Canna 

get  on  Mr. ,'*  answered  Johnnie,   "  that's  no  a  way 

to  speak  to  me — canna  get  on,  I  hear  ye  speak  for  a  hale 

day  whiles — canna  get  on  Mr ,  just  begin  again,  read 

the  chapter  ower  again,  it  canna  be  ony  the  waur  o't." 
'*  John,  I  say,"  rejoined  the  minister,  **  you  must  not  dis- 
turb the  worship  this  way — I  cannot  go  on — and  must  stop 
the  worship   until   this   is  done."     **  Canna  get  on,   Mr. 

,  dear  me,  ye  surprise  me,   just  try't  again, — or 

there's  the  Doctor  in  the  front  o'  the  laft  there,  he's  doing 
naething,  try  him,  he's  college-bred  like  yoursel ;  or  there's 
Tammas  Tout-Uie-Tod,  he's  lang  and  loose  i'  the  tongue — 
though  what  ho  says  is  as  fusionless  as  a  dried  dockan, — 
try  him  and  see  what  he  can  mak  o't." 

During  this,  to  the  minister,  most  distressing  interrup- 
tion, the  congregation  looked  at  each  other,  every  one  reluc- 
lant  to  step  forward  to  ojoct  the  offender,  afraid  of  Johnnie's 
tongue,  which  they  knew  would  be  thrust  like  a  probe  to 
the  bottom  of  any  sore  in  their  own,  or  friend's  character. 

At  last,  a  shoemaker,  who  had  the  vecy  pardonable  failing 
of  relishing  a  bottle  of  brown  stout  in  his  neighbour,  Robin 
Ribbletree's,  made  towards  the  pew  where  the  lunatic  was 
seated,  and  just  us  he  drew  near,  Johnnie  gave  the  book- 
board  a  sledge-hammer  stroke,  with  clenched  fist,  calling 
out,  "  Anither  bottle  o*  porter,  Robin." 

A  second  now  came  to  the  shoemaker's  assistance,  the 
son  of  a  farmer,  who,  at  a  ploughing  match  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood had  been  injured  by  some  spirits  distributed  to 
those  CO  mpeting  for  the  prize,  though  before  he  had  borne  an 
excellent  irhararter  for  sobriety.  "  Come  awa,  Jock,  there's 
nae  furs  to  fa'  amang  here,  naething  to  tout  your  stomach, 
my  lad,"  said  the  merciless  lunatic.  John  was  now  secured, 
and  seeing  his  landlady  near  him,  he  called  to  her,  **  Help» 
help,  in  the  King's  name,"  and  then  to  his  guard,  **  dinna 
squeeze  me  to  death,  can  ye  no  gi'o  me  elbow-room." 
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Fairly  dislodged,  and  without  the  church  door,  he  tamed 
round,  and  seeing  many  of  the  people  following,  he  oaDed 
oat  at  the  top  of  his  Yoice,  "  A  kirk  to  let." 

R. 

THE  MTLLKR's  If  an. 

Robin  Scobie  serred  honest  Thomas  Bryce,  who  rented 
the  small  mill  of  Goodie  near  Thornhill,  Perthshire. 
Thomas  was  a  sober  exemplary  man ;  bat  which  only  con- 
trasted more  strongly  with  the  dranken  oatbreakings  of 
Robin.  Scobie  was  an  old  fayoorite,  and  having  been 
brought  np  with  the  miller  from  a  boy,  ho  said,  "  he  meant 
to  liye  and  die  at  Goodie."  He  was  very  superstitions, 
and  lived  in  profound  fear  of  ghosts,  hobgoblins,  &c.,  and 
these  usually  showed  themselves  to  him  in  great  tiumbers, 
mth  oft-times,  as  he  affirmed,  the  Arch-fiend  at  their  hend, 
in  returning  at  night  from  his  drunken  rambles  at  Thorn- 
hill  ;  and  how  to  protect  himself  from  the  powers  of  dark- 
ness, thus  in  league  against  him,  had  long  been  a  matter  of 
anxious  inquiry  with  him. 

One  day  a  wandering  vagrant  of  the  district,  nick-named 
Jenny  Hctcloots,  half-suspected  herself  of  being  in  "  com- 
pact wi'  auld  Nick,"  called  at  the  mill  for  her  "sairing,"  as 
it  is  called,  and  Robin  offered  to  give  her  "  a  peck  o'  the 
best  groats  that  ever  were  shilled  at  Goodie,  gin  she  would 
gi'e  him  the  DeiKs  word."  **  Wool  it's  cost  ye  nae  mair 
Robin,  my  man:  tak*  ye  a  rowan-tree  stick  (mount nin-ash, 
esteemed  amongst  the  vulgar  in  Scotland  a  specific  against 
the  influence  of  witchcraft)  in  your  hand,  and  when  ony  o* 
our  gentry  make  their  appearance,  just  draw  a  score  round 
about  ye,  and  daur  thobauldcst  o*  them  to  come  within't  " 

Robin's  associates  were  three  of  the  "  Sievers"  of  Ses- 
itantilly,  the  rival  mill  to  Goodie ;  and  the  "  Happer  club," 
as  they  called  themselves,  was  to  meet,  at  least,  once  a- 
fortnight — the  object  was,  **  just  after  thoy  had  ta'en  the 
water  aff  the  mill  wheel,  to  let  a  wee  drap  on  their  ain.'* 
The  place  of  meeting  was  Jenny  Wingate's — as  canny  an 
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hostler-wife  as  erer  snapp'd  lid  o'  gill  stoiip,  and  one  who 
wen  knew  how  to  address  herself  to  the  peculiarities  of  her 
customers.  The  miller's  man  was  always  cock  o'  the  roost, 
from  his  haying  most  to  say — **  Nae  end  o*  ye,  Robin,  man 
— your  water's  aye  on  the  wheel — it's  a  wonder  your  tongue 
disna  weary,"  said  Jenny,  as  she  set  down  a  fresh  supply  of 
aqua,  in  order  to  turn  the  edge  of  Robin's  sarcastic  tongue 
from  her  farourites  of  Sessantilly. 

The  mill  of  Goodie  was  admitted  to  be  the  best  in  the 
whole  district,  for  shieling  barley  and  oats,  and  g^nding 
of  brosemeal ;  and  this  superiority  gare  Robin  materials  for 
annoying  the  Sierers.  "  Von  I  ye  Sessantilly  sacks,  what 
ken  ye  about  pickin'  or  setting  the  miUstane  ? — nae  mair 
than  it  kens  about  you— «ee,  though  yon  hae  the  hale  Carso 
sucken  to  you,  and  what  the  Earl  o'  Murray  can  do  beside, 
ye  canna  turn  out  barley  like  ours ! — just  speir  at  Andrew 
Brochan,  g^  I  didna  ken  Goodie  barley  firae  Glentirran, 
boiling  in  the  kale-pot ; — aye,  as  it  came  tumlin  up,  says  I 
— there  ye  go.  Goodie — ^is  that  your  ill-faur'd  frae  Glentir- 
ran ?  But  after  a',  lads,  what  would  Goodie  mill  be,  if  it 
werena  for  me  and  the  mucklo  wheel  ? — the  miller  micht 
whistle  on  his  thumb." 

**  Weel,  Robin,"  said  one,  •*  we  maun  think  about  gaun 
bame,  now — see,  Robin,  gif  ye  can  cast  a  bane  i'  the  Deil's 
teeth  at  the  moss-side  this  night — it's  gay  an'  dark  I  see." 
'*  Oh  ho !  ye  think  ye  hae  trampit  on  my  corns  the  now,  do 
ye  ?  O  man,  I  juRt  wish  Sootie  wad  mak'  himsel  visible  this 
night,  I  would  mak  him  turn  his  tail  ower  his  riggin  an'  rin 
in  a  hun'er  hurries"  Ye  was  na  aye  that  way,  Robin — 
what  makes  ye  sae  bauld  this  night  ?"  "  Man,"  said  Robin, 
*'  gif  ye  kent  that  ye  would  be  as  wise  as  mysel."  The 
secret  could  net  be  screwed  out  of  Robin ;  and  the  three 
Sievers  followed  at  due  distance,  to  see  whether  Robin 
should  see  the  troubler  of  mankind.  Robin  went  on  aig- 
zagg^g  his  way  like  the  Links  o*  Forth,  until  he  came  to 
the  moss-side,  when  all  of  a  sadden  he  made  a  dead  stand 
—described  a  circle  around  him,  and  then  patting  himself 
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fa  an  atiitade  of  defence.  **  Weel,  Sawney,  are  yo  there 
this  night  again  ? — man,  ye  haena  a'  the  wit  the  folk  gie  ye 
credit  for,  else  ye  wadna  left  your  ain  het  hame  to  fright 
Robin  Scobie  this  nicht ;  just  daonder  your  wa's  hame.  Do 
ye  ken  the  scent  o'  rowan-tree  ? — ^that's  yonr  sort,  Nickie — 
jnst  come  within  that  ring,  and  youll  lose  your  post." 

THE  BARK  WAUB  THAN  THE  BITE. 

Most  of  our  readers  hare  heard  of  Lady  Mary  Lindsay 
Crawfiird,  who  owned  many  broad  acres  in  the  county  of  Fife, 
and  if  she  did  not  Lord  it,  neither  did  she  Lady  it  oyer  those 
who  came  within  range  of  her  tender  mercies.  Trespassers 
on  her  domains  were  sure  to  be  yisited  with  punishment,  be- 
yond, if  she  could  haye  managed  it,  the  utmost  penalty  of  the 
laws.  Two  boys  were  apprehended  within  the  enclosures, 
and  her  factor  ordered  to  have  them  brought  before  the  ma- 
gistrate of  the  adjoining  burgh.  The  civic  functionary  in- 
quired, '*  What  airt  cam  ye  frae,  my  young  cent,  that's  been 
straraiging  wi*  the  halter  ower  your  mane  through  her  Lady- 
ship's policies."  "  Sir,"  replied  the  juvenile  offender,  **  1 
belong  to  the  guard  ship  at  Leith."  '*  Man,  I  wish  ye  had 
ta*en  better  care  o'  yoursel  here."     **  And  whaur,"  to  the 

other,  "  is  your  hame."     "  I  am  a  drummer  boy  of  the 

regiment  in  Edinburgh  Castle."  **  Are  ye  no  fleyed  that  the 
taws  will  be  laid  ower  your  ain  back  for  breaking  through 
Lady  Mary's  fences  ;  but,  poor  things,  what  were  ye  likely 
to  ken  about  dykes  and  fences,  that  are  maist  a'  the  days  i' 
the  year  inside  the  ribs  o'  the  Tender,  or  the  wa's  o'  a 
castle,— hae,  there's  a  shilling  to  each  o'  ye,  and  gae  wa' 
hame  to  your  castle  and  your  cabin,  And  be  better  bairns  a' 
the  rest  o'  your  days,  whether  on  sea  or  land."  **  Now,"  said 
the  humane  dignitary  to  her  ladyship's  factor,  who  had  an 
apparent  tonch  of  kmdred  sympathy  for  the  boys,  '*  ye  can 
tell  Lady  Mary  that  I  ha'e  sent  ane  o'  the  delinquents 
aboard  a  Man-o*.War,  and  the  ither  to  be  a  Sodger,  and  if 
that  punbhrnent  disna  please  her,  I  canna  help  it." 
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WHAT  MAUN  BE  MAUN  BE. 

An  old  snip  who  had  attempered  his  goose  for  manjr 
years,  in  the  precincts  of  the  ancient  palace  of  Linlithgow, 
happened  to  have  a  helpmate  of  a  very  peerish,  and  quem> 
lous  turn  in  her  temper.  Tailors'  and  shoemakers'  wires,  as 
well  as  clergymen's,  often  have  this  tarn ;  is  it  accidental,  or 
becanse  these  worthies  of  the  scissors,  soles,  and  sermons, 
are  always  in  the  house,  and,  having  an  opportunity  of  ob- 
serving the  details  in  the  household  economy,  wish  to  have 
the  direction  inside  as  well  as  outside  of  the  house  ?  if  so, 
we^tell  the  sex  to  "  Stand  by  their  order."  The  tailor's  help 
took  ill,  and  the  scythe  of  Time  seemed  about  to  shear 
through  the  last  stitches  that  made  the  couple  '*  one  flesh." 

"  I'm  gaun  to  dee  Andrew,"  said  the  wife.  **  Are  ye," 
replied  the  tailor,  as  coolly  as  if  he  had  been  trying  thetem. 
per  of  his  goose.  "  Are  yc  ? — is  that  the  way  ye  speak  when 
I'm  telling  you  that  I'm  gaun  to  leave  ye  for  ever  ?"  "  What 
wad  ye  haeme  to  say? — can  I  sneck  the  door  against  death  ?" 
**  Deed  no,  Andrew,  yecanna  sneck  the  door  against  the  King 
o'  Terrors,  nor  would  ye  rise  aff  your  seat  to  do't,  though  ye 
could,  ;  ye're  no  to  lay  my  banes  here,  amang  the  riff- 
raff o'  Linlithgow,  but  tak'  them  to  Whitburn,  and  lay  them 
beside  my  father  and  mither."  Andrew,  esteeming  a  promise 
made  to  a  person  on  the  verge  of  time  sacred,  and  not  wishing 
to  put  himself  to  the  expense,  which,  indeed,  he  could  ill  afford, 
waved  giving  any  answer,  but  led  on  a  different  conversation. 
**  Do  you  hear,  Andrew  ?"  "  Oh  yes,  I  hear."  "  Weel,  mind 
what  I'm  saying,  tak'  me  to  Whitburn,  or  111  rise  and  trouble 
ye  nicht  and  day — do  ye  hear  ?"  "  Yes,  yes,  I  hear  perfectly 
— is  that  pain  in  your  side  aye  troubling  ye  yet  ?"  "  Ou  ay, 
I'm  a'  pain  thegither,  but  the  maist  pain  to  me  is,  that  youll 
lay  my  dust  here."  "  Oh,  woman,  dinna  distress  yoursel  about 
that  simple  circumstance."  "  Mind,  111  no  lie  here,  ye  maun 
lak  me  to  Whitburn ;  I'll  trouble  ye  if  ye  dinna,  and  yo  may 
depend  on't  "  '*  Weel,  wecl,  then,  if  ye  maun  bo  buried  at 
Whitburn,  I  canna  help  it,  but  we'll  try  yo  at  Linlithgow  first." 
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A  MAK  went  up  to  the  gate  of  heayen  seeking  admission. 
St.  Peter,  who  kept  the  gate,  asked,  **Have  you  been 
through  Purgatory  ?  "  "  No,"  replied  the  man,  "  but  I've 
been  m^nied."  **  That  is  all  the  same,"  said  Peter,  **  you 
may  come  in."  Presently  another  man  came  up  to  the 
gate.  "  Hare  you  been  through  Purgatory  ? "  asked 
Peter.  **  No,"  replied  the  man.  **  Then,  you  cannot  enter 
here."  '*  But,  you  let  in  a  man  jnst  now  who  had  not  been 
through  Purgatory."  "Yes,  but  he  had  been  married" 
"  Married,"  said  the  man,  **  why  Pye  been  married  tunce.** 
Peter  quickly  replied,  **  Get  away  with  you ;  heaven  is  nut 

for  FOOL8  I " 

IRISH   INTELLIGENCE. 

Hawkib  had  an  inyeterate  hatred  to  the  Irish;  and  the 
merciless  lash  of  his  satirical  tongue  seemed  never  so  much 
in  the  element  in  which  it  found  delight  than  when  flaying 
the  back  of  poor  Paddy.  **  Will  ye,"  said  he  to  a  patron, 
*'gie  rae  a  newspaper  to  read  to  the  Paddies  in  my  lodgings  ? 
I  want  to  gie  them  the  last  news  frae  Ireland !  "  **I  have 
no  paper,  Hawkie,  but  some  old  one  out  of  date."  "  Just 
gie*t  to  me ;  it  will  do.  Pll  read  to  them  what  ne'er  was 
written  or  in  print." 

ABOyE  AND  BELOW. 

Iff  one  of  those  parish  churches  which  had  been  erected 

during  the  dominancy  of  Episcopacy  in  Scotland,  but  which 

had  become  coniiected  with  the  Church  of  Scotland,  was 

an  important  personage  who  kept  order  in  the  house — Robin 

Tug-the-Tow,  alias  Rab*the-Router.     These  names  were 

bestowed  on  the  beadle,  from  the  manner  of  tugging,  rdther 

than  a  steady  swinging  pull  of  the  bell  rope,  and  the  ringing 

or  **  routing"  of  the  said  piece  of  metal,  in  summoning  to  the 

senrices  of  the  church,  or  wailing  with  weeping  note  the  com- 

mital  to  earth  of  some  yillager  or  tiller  of  the  soil.    Being  a 

o 
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rural  dibtrict,  and  the  parish,  fur  the  must  part,  let  oat  for 
sheep  pasture,  the  constant  attendant  of  the  shepherd,  his 
dog,  followed  his  roaster  thither,  and  it  generally  happened 
that  Colly  from  the  glen,  and  Cresar  from  the  village,  were 
of  different  politics,  and  were  as  noisy,  and  somewhat  more 
teethy,  in  their  discussions,  as  those  distinguished  meet- 
ings of  the  Glasgow  City  Council  in  some  years,  the 
knell  of  whose  departure  is  not  entirely  out  of  our  ears. 
What,  with  this  canine  uproar,  and  the  noise  from  an  estab- 
lishment of  swallows,  who  kept  a  boarding-school  in  the  ceil- 
ing, for  rearing  and  educating  their  young, — the  admoni- 
tions from  the  pulpit  were  frequently  rendered  inaudible. 

Robin  had  little  difficulty  in  dislodging  the  dogs,  but  the 
feathered  offenders  were  beyond  the  tip  of  his  beadleship's 
baton.  The  church  official  cast  many  an  angry  look  up- 
ward, when  the  twittcrers  were  feeding  their  callow  brood, 
who,  grateful  in  return  for  the  supplies,  uttered  their  gra- 
titude in  notes  as  loud  as  their  slender  throats  could  articu- 
late. Though  to  the  lover  of  nature  the  music  of  these  com- 
moners of  nature  in  their  nurseries,  were  as  interesting  as 
the  harmony  of  the  spheres, — not  to  compare  great  things 
with  small, — Robin  could,  with  hearty  good-will,  have  de- 
molished their  mud-built  tenements,  and  made  these  fork- 
tailed  nurses  introduce  their  families  of  fledgelings  into  so- 
ciety,  before  their  education  had  been  completed. 

The  clergyman  was  obliged,  every  now  and  then,  to  inter- 
mit his  discourse,  until  the  noise  should  subside,  which 
Robin  assisted  in  procuring,  pursuing,  fire  and  sword, 
the  teethy  combatants  from  the  lobby,  causing  them  to 
make  the  best  use  of  all  the  limbs  they  had;  which  hav- 
ing done,  he  resumed  again  his  seat  in  the  bench.  The 
dogs,  after  a  very  brief  retreat,  returned  one  by  ono. 
the  younger  and  inexperienced  taking  the  lead,  your  old 
grey-bearded  stagers  following  at  due  distance.  Coming  to 
tlj'j  door,  these  youngsters  with  cautious  noise  put  aside  the 
loaf  of  the  door  to  reconnoitre,  and  report  whether  the  fear- 
ful Robin  were  sentinelling  the  passage;  then  pushing  in,  after 
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A  report  of  clear,  all  came  in  pell-mell,  and  forthwith  resum- 
ed the  unsettled  dispute.  The  noise  one  day  hecame,  above 
and  below,  intolerable,  as  if  the  upper  and  lower  battalionb 
disputed  which  should  have  the  greater  credit  in  marring  the 
service.  The  minister  said,  '*  Robin,  you  must  put  down 
that  noise — I  find  it  impossible  to  make  myself  heard." 
"  Put  it  down.  Sir,  said  ye,"  replied  Robin,  "  my  certie,  1 
hae  pitten  out  thae  tanker-mouthed  goners  in  the  trance, 
ance  and  again  this  day,  and  I'm  ready  to  do't  the  noo,  but 
to  put  down  yon  ^-ily-wing'd  chitterers  amang  the  cupples, 
will  need  a  langer  arm  than  mine." 

A  SOCIAL  DOO. 

The  Scotch  dog,  distinguished  in  his  species  as  the  shep- 
herd's dog  or  Colly,  is  a  very  domestic  animal,  and  appears 
to  sympathise  in  the  vicissitudes  of  the  family,  be  they  of  a 
melancholy  or  cheerful  character.  If  there  be  a  party  got 
up  in  the  kitchen  for  blind-man's  buff,  on  a  **  weel  red-up 
fioor,"  and  if  Colly  is  not  daiz'd  with  age,  or  attending  to 
out-door  duties  with  some  of  the  family,  he  is  the  foremost 
and  most  noisy  of  the  party.  The  person  apprehended, 
usually  struggles  for  liberty,  and  Colly  with  mouth  and  fore- 
trotters,  in  pure  joyousness  of  heart,  assists  in  securing  the 
prisoner ;  he  would  not  injure  with  his  ivory,  were  you  to 
give  him  the  contents  of  a  butcher's  stall  for  reward  ;  often 
have  we  ourselves  guessed  on  approaching,  what  was  goin^^ 
on  within  doors,  when  we  heard  the  almost  risible  bark  of 
honest  Colly. 

A  very  sagacious,  white-faced,  gentlemanly-looking  dog- 
personage  of  this  class,  belonged  to  William  M*Kechnio, 
Amprior,  who  always  squatted  himself  down  on  his  hams, 
and  assumed  a  most  elder-looking  face,  while  the  family 
were  engaged  in  worship.  It  occurred  one  morning  to 
Bautie,  that  he  might  also  assist  in  the  psalmody,  and  he 
struck  in,  accordingly,  with  a  most  ludicrous  effect.  Old 
Grannie  was  the  only  person  who  could  restrain  hera<lf ; 
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■troking  the  sleek  head  of  Colly,  she  tendered  him  a  soft 
admonition,  declining  the  aocompaniment — **  Whisht,  Baatie, 
poor  man,  for  ye  ken  naething  aboot  the  matter;  your 
month  was  never  made  for  singing  Psalms  wi'." 

Moral : — There  are  many  beings  in  the  world,  who  hold 
their  heads  more  in  the  perpendicular  than  poor  Baatie, 
whose  profession  and  ordinary  conduct  afford  melancholy 
•▼idence,  that  practically  they  know  as  little  of  the  matter 
as  poor  Bautie. 

A  MATTER  OF  TASTE. 

A  Rev.  gentleman  connected  with  the  Secession  Church, 
whose  son  at  present  occupies  a  most  conspicuous  place  at 
the  Scottish  bar,  was  preaching  on  an  occasion  of  baptism 
in  a  farmer's  house  in  a  muirland  district ;  the  audience 
was  necessarily  very  limited,  and  the  kitchen  was  sufficiently 
large  to  accommodate  the  worshippers. 

The  m'lstress  ordered  the  servant  maid  to  attend  to  the 
broth — which  was  bubbling  up,  a  stomach  cheering  strain  — 
and  put  into  the  pot,  at  the  proper  time,  a  large  basonful 
of  onions  which  had  been  shred,  and  were  lying  on  the  dresser. 

The  Rev.  gentleman  had  never  been  able  to  teach  his 
stomach  the  elements  of  Egyptian  cookery,  the  delicacies 
of  Goshen — the  relish  of  onions ;  on  the  contrary,  he  had  a 
most  rooted  dislike  to  this  strongly-flavoured  esculent;  — 
so  that  there  was  little  likelihood  of  his  remembering  this 
pot-herb,  although  he  had  wandered  in  the  deserts  of  Sinai 
for  the  full  complement  of  years. 

He  commenced  his  sermon,  but  kept  a  most  suspicious 
look-out  at  the  onions,  which  he  could  not  but  see  and  smell, 
we  may  almost  say  feel  also ;  at  the  given  point  in  the 
ebullition  of  the  broth,  the  mistress  gave  a  significant  nod 
to  the  servant,  which  was  immediately  obeyed. 

His  Reverence  diverged,  as  the  maid  came  forward  with 
the  hateful  bason.  "  I  say,  my  lass,  if  ye  put  a  shaving  o* 
thae  in  the  pot,  I'll  no  put  a  i^poon  in  the  kail  this  day." 
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▲  CHANCE  HIT. 

Thk  same  Re?,  gentleman  was  riding  along  the  road 
one  day,  and  had  on  a  cloak  which  he  wore  when  the  ele- 
ments without  seemed  to  wage  war  and  dispute  their  claims 
to  superiority,  of  rather  an  extraordinary  make  and  pattern, 
cape  upon  cape  like  the  outworks  in  a  regular  fortiBcation ; 
so  that  when  the  rain  had  got  possession  of  one  fold  it  had  a 
fresh  one  to  encounter.  The  winds  were  trying  their  full 
power  to  turn  this  tailor's  barricade  into  ridicule,  and  were 
assailing  the  shoulder  turrets  in  all  directions,  when  an 
English  gentleman  came  up,  mounted  on  a  very  spirited 
horse,  which  had  never  been  trained  to  such  sights,  and  took 
alarm,  and  almost  threw  his  rider. 

*'  Why  man,"  said  John  Bull,  "that  cloak  o*  yours  would 
frighten  the  Devil."  **  Weel,"  replied  the  minister,  "  that's 
just  my  trade." 

A  beogar's  discharge. 

Uawkie  attacked  a  gentleman,  the  second  time  on  the 
same  evening,  for  a  piece  of  copper  coinage.  The  gentle- 
man on  the  second  application  pled  previous  payment. 
•*  Weel,  weel,"  said  Hawkie,  "  111  let  you  pass,  ye  hae  paid." 

1  ANGUAOE  OF  THE  FEET. 

Henderson  tho  proverbialist  had  a  most  peculiar  mode 
of  indicating  his  wants  ;  indeed,  every  thing  he  said  or  did 
partook  of  the  character  of  the  man.  When  dining,  and 
after  certain  dishes  were  partaken  of,  which  according  to 
good  old  northern  custom  qualifies  for  a  dram,  such  as 
fish,  cheese,  &c.,  generally  solids,  and  when  the  ardent  sol- 
vent seemed  tardy  in  forthcoming,  he  would  have  addressed 
himself  to  somo  familiar  friend,  and  complained,  *'Man, 
Davit,  gin  ye  be  wanting  a  dram,  can  ye  no  just  seek  it,  in- 
stead o'  kicking  my  shins  that  gaet." 
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AM  IRISH  WONDEB. 

A  PAHTT  was  going  out  to  dine  in  the  neighbourhood  of 

Dublin,  in  the  direction  of  the CanaL  While  driving 

along  its  banks,  they  observed  before  them  a  mare,  with  a  colt 
at  her  foot,  grazing  in  a  small  enclosure, who  gambolled  in  all 
the  joyousness  of  conscious  existence.  In  his  exuberance  of 
joy,  he  ventured  too  near  the  brink,  lost  his  slender  footing, 
and  went  plump  over  ears ;  a  car  somewhat  in  advance  of 
our  party  pulled  up,  and  rescued  the  inexperienced  roadster. 
As  our  friends  came  up,  master  colt  had  forgot  his  recent 
perils,  shook  the  folds  of  his  shaggy  drapery,  and  greedily 
commenced  sucking  his  mother.  **  Ach,  an*  by  my  troth," 
observed  one  of  the  sons  of  the  bog,  '*  who'd  have  thought 
that  he'd  been  dry  so  soon." 

A  TRACTABLE  STILT. 

'*  Yon  are  well  acquainted  with  the  but  and  ben  end  of 
the  '  Land  o'  cakes,'  Hawkie,"  said  a  gentleman  to  him.  In 
reply — "  I  might  throw  the  halter  ower  the  neck  o'  my  stilt, 
and  it  would  turn  in  o'  its  ain  accord  to  its  quarters  for 
the  nicht,  without  happing  or  winding,  in  ony  corner  o't.*' 


UAWKIE's  VOCATION. 


**  It's  a  wonder,  Hawkie,  that  ye  can  live,  a  man  of  your 
intellect,  tramping  up  and  down,  amang  a'  the  riff-raff  tat- 
terdemallions  that  beg  the  country,"  said  a  gentleman. 
'*  Oh,  but  man  is  that  a'  ye  ken,"  replied  the  wit;  "  I  hae 
a  profession  to  support — I'm  a  collector  of  poor's  rates." 

COLLECTOR  AND  COMMISSION. 

*•  Hawkie,''  continued  the  gentleman,  "You  must  have  a 
surplus  of  funds,  for  I  think  you  a  talented  and  industrious 
collector."  "  Weel,  man,  I'll  admit  baith;  but,  for  a'  that. 
I  ne'er  got  what  paid  the  collector  decently." 
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DONNING  EXTRAORDINARY. 

**  1  HAYB  had  somctbing  to  do  with  coUectiug  accounts, 
Hawkie,  and  if  yoar  rates  are  as  difficult  to  call  in  as  thejf 
are,  you  must  have  battle  enough  in  your  profession."  "  Oh, 
man,  youVe  no  up  to  your  business,  you're  but  a  green  ban' ; 
w^e  could  learn  you.  No  get  your  accounts  !  I  ca'd  in 
accounts  whan  there  was  naething  awn  to  me." 

READABLE  TYPE. 

The  late  William  Reid,  bookseller  in  Glasgow,  was  ex- 
ceedingly fond  of  a  good  joke,  and  having  a  fair  share  of 
humour  himself,  he  was  the  better  able  to  be  either  the 
judge  or  the  occasion  of  it  in  others. 

One  day  an  old  woman  from  the  clachan  of  Campsie  en- 
tered the  shop.  Inquiring  for  *'  a  Testament,  on  a  mail*  than 
ordinar  roun'  teep."  One  of  the  largest  size  was  shown  to 
her,  which  she  carefully  examined,  exacting  a  serious  tri- 
bute on  Mr  R.*8^atience.  "  This  ane  *ill  no  do— it's  a  pity, 
noo,  for  it's  a  bonnie  book — hae  ye  ony  o'  the  same  size, 
but  wi'  the  print  just  about  twice  as  grit  ?"  **  No  such 
Testament  printed  in  Scotland,"  was  the  reply.  *'  Weel,  I'll 
tell  ye  what  ye  may  do,  sin'  I  hae  gi'en  you  a'  this  trouble  ; 
I'm  gaun  wast  a'  the  gate  to  Anderston,  to  see  a  brithcr's 
bairn  that  I  maun  see  afore  I  leave  the  toun,  an'  ye  can  just 
put  your  stampin'-irons  in  the  fire,  and  cast  ane  afT  to  me 
by  the  time  that  I  come  back — we'll  no  cast  out  about  the 
price." 

DUST  AND  DROUGHT. 

Mr.  Reid,  when  confidential  shopman  and  clerk  to  Messrs. 
Dunlop  and  Wilson,  booksellers  in  Glasgow,  with  whom,  we 
believe,  he  acquired  the  knowledge  of  his  profession,  was  en- 
gaged at  the  annual  balance  in  taking  the  stock  of  litora. 
lure  in  quires  in  the  warehouse,  and  had  the  assistance  of  a 
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oouplo  of  bookbinders  to  collate  the  works,  and  to  lay  aside 

all  imperfect  copies.   The  work  was  heavy,  and  the  dust, 

which  had  not  been  disturbed  since  the  former  balance,  in 

most  cases  required,  in  case  of  making  lodgements  in  the 

crevices  of  Craig's  doss  (throat),  to  be  washed  down,  and 

Mr.  Reid  was  petitioned  for  the  juice  of  barley  in  some  shape 

or    other.      Mr.  R.  received  the  petition,  and  having  a 

happy  knack  in  doggrel,  forthwith  memorialized  the  heads 

of  the  house, 

"  Now,  gentlemen,  to  tell  the  truth. 
We're  like  to  choke  wi'  stour  and  drouth  ; 
Twa  pots  o'  porter,  if  3'ou  pleaw. 
Would  set  oar  gcyzened  throats  at  ease." 

iMUSIC  IN  CHURCH— BUT  NOT  CHURCH  MUSIC. 

Donald  Mhore,  a  dashing  young  drover,  from  somewhere 
benorth  the  Braes  o*  Doune,  had  purchased  at  Carlisle,  where 
he  had  been  with  cattle  from  the  Tryst  of  Falkirk,  a  musical 
snuff-box,  and,  on  his  return  home,  being  determined  to 
make  a  display,  he  carried  the  same  to  chuAh  next  Sunday. 
The  snuff  was  prime,  but  unfortunately,  when  handing  a 
pinch  to  a  cronie,  and  just  as  the  minister  had  begun  to 
draw  his  inferences,  off  went  the  box  to  the  not  inappro. 
priate  tune  of  ''  We  re  a'  noddin'."  Donald  applied  himself 
to  the  stop  catch,  which  he  mistook,  and  away  went  the 
music  to  the  profane  tune  of  **  Maggy  Lauder."  In  the 
perturbation  of  the  moment,  Donald  tried  to  smother  the 
box  within  his  sporran ;  but  at  last  took  fairly  to  his  heels, 
when,  just  as  he  was  about  to  slam  the  door  behind  him,  and 
OS  if  in  reply  to  the  inquiring  gaze  of  an  astonished  audi- 
ence, the  dying  cadence  of  the  instrument  ended  with,  "  My 
Tiame  is  Maggy  Lauder.'* 

UUT  OF  THB  frying-pan  INTO  THE  FIRE. 

A  LATE  venerable  Doctor  in  the  Church,  whose  year» 
considerably  outnumbered  *'  threescore  and  ten "  ere   he 
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"  wa«  gathered  to  big  fathers,"  had,  in  his  earlier  days,  a 
rapidity  of  thought  and  expression,  which  led  him  oftentimes 
to  invert  his  sentences. 

One  day  the  Doctor  was  executing  a  piece  of  Church  dis- 
cipline, for  a  crime,  which,  according  to  the  practice  of 
Kirk  and  Dissent,  with  the  exception  of  perhaps  the  Con- 
gregationalists,  is  the  only  one  referred  to  by  the  Apostle  as 
the  *'  sin  before  all ;"  drunkenness,  profane  swearing, 
swindling,  and  backbiting,  are  of  **  private  interpretation," 
and  to  be  dealt  with  accordingly ;  and  after  a  long  lecture 
on  the  evil  example,  &c.,  he  concluded,  by  advising  the 
offender  to  *'  go  in  peace,  and  thenceforth  to  live  in  the 
practice  of  all  known  sin,  and  the  omission  of  all  known 
duty."  The  venerable  monitor  observed  a  titter  going  the 
round  of  the  pews ;  and  mistaking  the  cause,  gave  with 
some  degree  of  warmth  a  closing  admonition  to  the  onlook- 
ers, which  also  involved  a  right  to  left  reading  of  another 
passage  of  Scripture—**  Let  him  that  thinketh  he  falleth 
take  heed  leat  he  stand  !*' 

ATTENDING  A  FUNERAL 

Will  Speir  joined  a  funeral  passing  along  the  road  in 
the  same  direction  as  he  was  going ;  all  the  attendants 
were  on  horseback,  and  Will,  to  save  appearances,  got 
astride  on  his  huge  poll  or  staff,  that  he  walked  with.  One 
of  the  mourners  in  attendance,  observed  to  Will,  **  So  ye 
hae  gotten  a  horse.  Will,  its  a  peaceable-like  brute."  *'  Ou 
ay,  poor  thing  I  its  no  ill  to  keep,  its  neither  gi'en  to  flinging 
nor  eating  corn." 

A  DEAN  AMONG  THE  BEGGARS. 

Hawkib  accosted  a  party  of  gentlemen  one  night,  with 
**  Bide  a  blink  till  I  tell  ye  something."  **  We  have  nothing 
for  you,"  was  the  reply,  "  you're  drunk,  sir."  The  wit  im- 
mediatelv  replied,  "  I'm  no  half  sae  drunk  as  I  wad  like  to 
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be,"  and  which  honest  reply  arrested  the  party.  **  Now, 
gentlemen,  mmd  ye,  that  I'm  nane  o'  your  lick-my-loof  beg- 
gars, I  just  want  three  bawbees  to  mak  up  the  gill,  and 
down  wi*  your  dust." 

THE  DIET  DESERTED  ;    OR,  JOHN  BULL  IN  A  STRAIT. 

Dear  Bailie,  1  got  your  kind  present  of  crows, 
And  send  our  good  lady's  best  thanks  in  reply  ; 

The  branchers  were  fat,  and  you  cannot  suppose 
How  nicely  they  ate  when  done  up  in  a  pie. 

But,  in  speaking  of  crows,  you're  perhaps  not  aware 
That  a  crow  will  be  pluck'd  when  you  show  your  face  here  -, 

What  the  deuce  made  you  think  to  consign  to  our  care 
Such  a  tun  of  live-flesh  as  your  friend,  Mr  Steer  ? 

When  he  gave  me  your  note,  (which  was  done  on  the  beach,) 
The  people  stood  gaping  from  window  and  door } 

So  we  took  to  the  inn  to  be  out  of  their  reach, 
And  I  ask'd  him  to  dine  with  me  next  day  at  four 

Our  friends  kept  their  time,  and  the  news  of  the  day 
Had  just  been  discuss'd  when  we  heard  an  odd  din. 

While  Betty  exclaim'd  with  a  voice  of  dismay, 
*'  The  muckle  fat  gentleman  canna  get  in  1' 


!•»• 


Now  up  went  the  windows,  and  out  went  our  heads. 

When  we  found  that  our  neighbours  were  all  on  the  gaze ; 

And  your  friend,  in  the  midst  of  some  quizzical  blades, 
Stood  scratching  his  head,  and  seem'd  quite  in  a  maze. 

*'  I'm  blow'd  if  this  aint  a  strange  kind  of  a  house  1 
Had  I  know'd,  why  I  shouldn't  have  come  here  at  all : 

*  Those  who  have  observed  the  narrow  doors  of  some  of  the  old  houses 
situate  on  the  Scottish  coast,  will  not  be  surprised  at  the  awkward  pre- 
dicament a  gentleman  of  Mr.  Steer's  bulky  dimensions  might  find  him- 
self in. 
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Do  yoa  think,  my  good  friend,  that  a  man's  like  a  mouse, 
And  can  come  to  his  meat  through  a  chink  in  your  wall  ?'* 

Then  he  look'd  up  and  smiled  like  a  good-natured  chap, 
*'  You  see,  my  dear  sir,  that  I  can't  join  your  party ; 

C'en  though  squeezing  would  do,  Td  be  caught  in  a  trap. 
If,  when  I  got  in,  I  should  chance  to  eat  hearty." 

But  our  half-stifled  laughter  soon  rufiled  his  fur, 

And  the  scowl  on  his  brow,  showed  him  stung  to  the 
quick. 
While  he  growl'd  in  a  doep-toned  Northumberland  burr, 
**  Shouldn't  wonder,  by  goom !    though  it  be  a  Scotcli 
trick." 

Says  I,  "  Mr  Steer,  why  that  sounds  so  unkin', 
That  I  cannot  help  feeling  some  little  surprise; 

When  yesterday  morning  I  ask'd  you  to  dine. 
Believe  me,  good  sir,  1  ne'er  thought  of  your  size. 

But  to  show  you,  in  truth,  that  it's  all  a  mistake. 
My  friends,  sir,  and  I  will  directly  come  down : 

The  dinner  within  we'll  give  up  for  your  sake — 
Walk  over  the  way,  and  all  dine  at  the  Crown." 

This  adjourned  the  diet  so  pleased  your  fat  friend, 
That  the  evening  was  spent  in  good  humour  and  glee ; 

tut,  pray, — to  the  width  of  my  doorway  attend, 
And  measure  your  friends  ere  you  send  them  to  me. 

J.  D.  Carbick. 

THOM  OF  GOV  AN. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Thom,  minister  of  the  parish  of  Govan, 
was  alike  distinguished  for  his  shrewd  sense,  his  sarcastic 
wit,  and  his  ultra  Whig  principles.  On  days  of  national 
fasting,  during  the  American  war,  Mr.  Thom  found  fitting 
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occasions  for  the  exprussion  of  his  political  opinions.  His 
church  being  in  the  yicinity  of  Glasgow,  his  well-known  pe- 
culiarities generally  attracted  large  audiences  on  these  oc- 
casions. It  is  told  of  him,  that  on  the  day  appointed  for 
public  national  thanksgiving  at  the  termination  of  the  Ame- 
rican war,  he  commenced  his  sermon  after  the  following 
fashion : — **  My  friends,  we  are  commanded  by  royal  autho- 
rity  to  meet  this  day  for  the  purpose  of  public  thanksgiv- 
ing. Now,  I  should  like  to  know  what  it  is  we  are  to  give 
thanks  for.  Is  it  for  the  loss  of  thirteen  provinces  ?  Is  it 
for  the  slaughter  of  so  many  thousands  of  our  countrymen  ? 
Is  it  for  so  many  millions  of  increased  national  debt  ?"  Look- 
ing  round  upon  his  hearers,  whose  risibility  had  been  excited, 
he  addressed  them  thus : — **  I  see,  my  friends,  you  are  all 
laughing  at  me,  and  I  am  not  surprised  at  it,  for  were  I  not 
standing  where  I  am,  I  would  be  laughing  myself." 

BALANCE  OF  EVILS. 

Mr.  Tuom  was  appointed  by  the  Presbytery  to  assist  at 
the  induction  of  a  young  clergyman,  of  whose  talents  he  had 
a  very  mean  opinion.  Returning  late  in  the  evening,  he 
met  an  aged  member  of  his  own  session,  near  the  entry  to 
the  manse,  who  inquired  for  his  minister,  and  "  Whar  he 
had  been  ?"  Mr.  T.  explained.  "  And  did  you  ride  your 
poor  mare  a*  the  way  and  back  again  ?  you'll  fell  the  trusty 
beast."  "  An'  if  it  should,  John,  it's  only  felling  ae  bruto 
by  settling  anither." 

CRITKRION  OP  TASTE. 

Mr.  Tuom  was  requested  to  preach  a  sermon  in  the  Tr  on 
Church  of  Glasgow,  on  some  very  particular  occasion,  and 
he  brought  about  half-a-dozen  MS.  sermons  in  his  pocket, 
uncertain,  as  he  said,  which  would  best  suit  a  Glasgow 
audience.  He  thought  if  he  had  the  opinion  of  a  few 
friends,  it  mitrht  serve  as  a  key  to  the  taste  of  the  Glas^o- 
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wegians.  He  accordingly  asked  a  few  acquaintances  to  join 
him  in  a  pipe  and  tankard  of  ale  in  a  favourite  howff.  "I'm 
invited  to  preach  a  sermon  to  you  g^eat  folks  in  Glasgow," 
said  he ;  "  and  really,  I  maun  after  this  think  myself  a  man 
of  some  consequence,  when  I  have  had  such  an  honour  con. 
ferred  on  me.  But  as  I'm  ignorant  of  what  will  please 
your  wonderful  nice  preaching  palates  in  this  big  toun,  I 
have  brought  a  few  sermons  with  me,  which  I'll  read  over 
to  you,  that  I  may  judge  which  will  be  the  most  suitable." 
He  read  over  one  by  one,  accordingly,  until  he  came  to  the 
last,  and  with  each  they  were  equally  well  pleased ;  taking 
it  up,  he  proceeded  until  he  came  to  a  passage  that  fairly 
gravelled  his  auditors.  "  Stop,"  said  they,  "  read  that  pas- 
sage over  again,  Mr.  Thom."  "  Wait  a  wee  till  I  get  to  the 
end,"  said  Mr.  T.,  and  he  continued  until  another  iialt  was 
called  for  explanation.  "I'll  no  tax  your  patience  any 
longer,"  said  the  orator ;  **  this  will  suit  ye  exactly  ;  for  you 
Glasgow  folks  admire  most  what  ye  least  understand.'' 

A  3II8-DEAL. 

Mr.  Thom  had  just  risen  up  in  the  pulpit  to  lead  the 
congregation  in  prayer,  when  a  gentleman  in  front  of  the 
gallery  took  out  his  handkerchief  to  wipe  the  dust  from  his 
brow,  forgetting  that  a  pack  of  cards  were  wrapped  up  in 
it ;  the  whole  pack  was  scattered  over  the  breast  of  the 
gallery.  Mr.  T.  could  not  resist  a  sarcasm,  solemn  as  the 
act  was  in  which  he  was  about  to  engage.  "  Oh,  man, 
man !  surely  your  psahn-book  has  been  ill  bun  "  [bound]  t 

THE  LAIRD  OF  BARLOCH. 

It  would  be  a  piece  of  unpardonable  neglect,  in  a  votubie 
issued  in  Glasgow,  to  overlook  the  shining  abilities  of  the 
ingenious  and  witty  John  Douglas,  Esq.  of  Barloch.  His 
well  known  convivial  powers,  and  readiness  in  repartee, 
are  such  as  claim  for  hiu)  a  high  place  in  our  miscellany.    At 
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a  late  meeting  of  Council  it  was  proposed,  that  wells  should 
be  sunk  in  some  parts  of  the  town  at  the  public  expense,  in 
order  to  supply  the  inhabitants  with  water,  during  the  present 
scarcity,  arising  from  the  repairs  going  on  at  the  Glasgow 
Water- Works.  Mr.  Douglas,  who  was  opposed  to  the  ex- 
penditure of  the  public  money  in  this  way,  remarked,  that 
*'  As  the  inhabitants  of  the  districts  in  question,  were 
wealthy  people,  he  would  moye  that  the  well>disposed  peo- 
ple be  allowed  to  sink  wells  at  their  own  expense,  if  thoy 
thought  proper." 

MATHEMATICAL  QUESTION. 

When  Mr.  Robert  Wallace,  teacher  of  Mathematics, 
had  his  establishment  in  George's  Square,  he  was  met  by 
Mr.  Douglas,  as  he  was  passing  along  at  some  distance 
from  home,  in  such  a  calculating  mood,  that  he  had  almost 
passed  the  wit  before  he  observed  him,  when  Mr.  D.  roused 
him  from  his  abstraction,  by  jocosely  asking  him,  whether 
he  was  calculating  the  distance  o^  the  Square,  or  the  square 
of  the  distance  ? 

PRECEDENT. 

Mr.  Douulas  was  one  day  seen  emerging  from  a  crowd, 
where  a  quarrel  had  arisen  among  some  porters,  respecting 
a  form  on  which  they  were  accustomed  to  sit  while  waiting 
for  employment.  On  being  asked  by  a  gentleman  what  was 
the  matter  ?  he  replied,  "  Oh,  only  a  mere  matter  of  form !" 

MERCANTILE  ALARM. 

When  the  popular  walk  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Clyde 
was  thrown  open  to  the  public  by  a  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  after  having  been  interrupted  for  a  long  time  by  the 
erection,  on  the  estate  of  West-thorn,  of  what  was  vulgarly 
denominated  **  Harvie*s  Dyke,"  groat  numbers  of  people 
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erowded  thither,  attracted  by  the  celebrity  of  the  case. 
Mr  Douglas  happening,  on  the  occasion,  to  meet  the  gentle- 
man who  had  taken  the  most  active  part  in  conducting  the 
pica  on  behalf  of  the  public,  waggishly  declared  to  him,  in 
the  most  serious  manner,  that  he  must  surely  be  a  danger- 
ous person,  as  he  had  aimed  a  severe  blow  at  the  security 
of  the  mercantile  world.  "  How  ?'*  asked  the  gentleman, 
in  the  utmost  astonishment.  ''  Because,"  said  Mr  Douglas, 
**  you  have  created  a  very  great  run  upon  the  banks." 

CHEMICAL  DIATRIBES. 

Chemists,  natural  philosophers,  and  mathematicians,  are 
all  of  the  genus  irrilabile  ;  the  first  class  especially  are  re- 
markable for  their  acrimonious  disputes.  When  Dr.  Thom> 
son's  famous  work  on  chemistry  was  published,  a  very  severe 
review  of  it  appeared  in  a  London  magazine.  Dr^  Thom- 
son, in  as  severe  a  reply,  ascribed  the  authorship  of  the  re- 
view, to  Dr.  lire.  In  allusion  to  which,  Mr.  Douglas  said, 
•*  If  this  were  the  case,  it  was  merely  a  very  fine  specimen 
of  Uric  acid." 

r.n.WT  BEFORE  MEAT. 

Mr.  Douglas  dined  with  a  party,  where  he  happened  to 
occupy  the  seat  next  to  the  hostess,  to  which,  according  to 
the  laws  of  etiquette,  is  assigned  the  office  of  carving  for  the 
lady.  Mr.  D.,  with  his  usual  politeness,  proffered  his  ser- 
vices. The  joint  had  not  been  well  prepared  by  the  but- 
cher, and  it  required  some  strength,  as  well  as  art,  to  separ- 
ate the  parts.  In  pressing  the  carving-knife  on  a  tough 
ligament^  it  missed,  and  a  quantity  of  gravy  was  thro>vn 
upon  the  gown  of  the  hostess.  **  Mr.  Douglas,"  said  she, 
**  1  beg  a  thousand  pardons,  the  fault  is  entirely  mine,  the 
piece  ought  to  have  been  better  prepared  for  the  knife." 
*'  Oh,  ma'am,"  replied  Mr.  Douglas,  **  yours  is  all  the  grace, 
and  mine  is  all  the  gravy." 
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AN  n.L-USBD  BANKRCTPT. 

A  MERCHANT,  as  the  most  petty  shopkeeper  is  styled  in 
the  Highlands,  was  obliged,  from  losses  and  mismanagement, 
to  meet  his  creditors ;  the  most  of  whom  being  in  Glasgow, 
the  unfortunate  bankrupt  had  to  make  a  journey  from  home 
to  meet  them.  A  confidential  friend  had,  in  the  mean  time, 
been  corresponded  with,  to  ascertain  the  real  state  of  his 
affairs,  in  case  of  imposition ;  and  it  was  ascertained  that  if 
some  heritable  property  could  be  made  available,  every 
creditor  might  expect  payment  in  full.  At  the  meeting,  a 
statement  of  his  affairs  was  produced ;  but  no  notice  being 
taken  of  his  property,  he  was  interrogated,  when  he  admitted 
such  property  to  be  his.  "  But,"  added  he,  "  what  have 
you  to  do  with  that  ?  it  never  was  in  my  business  at  all." 
"  Yes,  Duncan,  that  may  be,*'  said  one  of  the  creditors, 
**  but  it  must  answer  for  your  debts  nevertheless."  "  Not 
at  all,  not  at  all,  it  never  was  money  in  my  business,  and 
therefore  it  is  always  my  own ;  that's  the  law  in  our 
own  place,  and  should  be  everywhere  in  the  world ;  and  1*11 
made  it  good  before  every  one  of  you — my  own  agent  there 
knew  this,  did  you?"  The  agent  here  informed  him, 
that  "  all  his  effects,  real  and  personal,  wore  the  property 
of  his  creditors,  aye  and  until  their  claims  were  discharg- 
ed." **  Never  before  heard  of  cuch  an  awful  injustice,"  ex- 
claimed the  bankrupt ;  **  was  ever  a  poor  man  so  much 
swindled  by  his  creditors,  not  to  leave  me  one  penny  to  bless 
mysel*  with !" 

lOCAN  ON  CHEMICAL  ANALYSIS. 

Logan,  on  a  market-day  in  Kilmarnock,  went  into  a 
tavern  with  a  friend,  and  ordered  some  whisky.  The  waiter, 
when  ho  set  down  the  measure,  asked  if  they  wished  to  have 
water  along  with  the  spirits  ?  **  Na,"  said  the  Laird, 
**had  yo  no  belter  try  to  tak'  out  the  water  that's  in't  al- 
ready ? " 
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AN  KCONOMICAL  PREACHER, 

A  PAROCHIAL  incambent,  whose  scene  of  labour  bordered 
on  the  Strath  of  Blane,  was  blamed  for  having  an  erroneous 
opinion  of  the  memories  of  his  hearers,  inasmach  as  he  fre- 
quently entertained  them  with  "  cauld  kail  het  again,"  in 
the  shape  of  sermons  that  he  had  previously  given.  On  one 
occasion,  his  own  memory  allowed  him  to  make  a  slip,  and 
only  a  sabbath  had  elapsed  between  the  giving  of  the  sermon 
a  second  time.  After  the  dismissal  of  the  congregation,  the 
beadle  remarked  to  him,  **  I  hae  often  heard  ye  blamed,  sir, 
for  gie'in*  us  auld  sermons  ;  but  they'll  be  mislear'd  folk  as 
weel  as  sklentin'  frae  fact,  that  say  that  o*  the  ane  ye  gied 
us  this  afternoon,  for  it's  just  a  fortnicht  sin'  they  heard  it 
afore  in  the  same  place  1" 

PilOFKSSIONAL  IMDUbTRY. 

James  Johnstone  was  a  wit,  and  like  Edie  Ochiltree, 
delighted  exceedingly  in  exercising  his  talent  at  the  expense 
of  his  betters.  Besides  paving  the  streets  of  the  royal 
burgh  of  Lanark,  Johnstone  was  wont  to  follow  his  vocatiou 
in  the  neighbouring  villages.  On  one  occasion,  while  re- 
pairing the  streets  of  a  small  town  borderuig  on  the 
eastern  district  of  Lanarkshire,  he  was  encountered  by  the 
parish  minister,  whose  enemies  reported  that  **  he  looked 
mair  after  his  pence  than  his  pu'pit."  "  Well,  Mr.  John- 
stone, what  are  you  engaged  about  here?"  '*  In  troth, 
minister,"  said  the  paviour,  **  I'm  trying  to  mend  the  ways 
[roads]  o'  the  folk  i'  your  parish."  "  Very  laudable  em- 
ployment, James,  indeed,  but  one  which  I  fear  is  not  likely 
to  be  successful ;  for  I  have  been  engaged  in  the  same  em- 
ployment for  the  last  five-and- twenty  years  with  little  suc- 
cess." "  Ah,  but,  sir,"  replied  Jamie,  *'  there's  a  material 
dilTerenee  betw^n  us  in  our  way  o'  gaun  about  it ;  you're 
sair  lee'd  on,  if  you're  at  mockle  on  your  knees  to  brin^'t 
about  ns  I  am  !'* 
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STAND  BT  TOUR  ORDER. 

The  paviour  was  diligently  exercised  one  day  in  his  yo- 
cation,  when  an  acquaintance  came  np,  who  had  in  charge 
a  few  pigs  that  he  was  driving  to  a  farmer  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. The  swine-herd  was  anxious  to  provoke  a  witticism 
from  the  causeway er,  who,  on  the  other  hand,  was  as  un- 
willing to  be  provoked  by  such  an  assailant ;  for  though  he 
followed  a  suppliant-like  profession,  he  had  a  most  unbend- 
ing soul  within  him.  Annoyed  by  the  petulance  of  the  pig- 
purveyor,  he  stepped  upon  the  side-way,  saying,  *'  Just  fol- 
low your  friends  there ;  a  man's  aye  kcnt  by  the  company 
he  keeps." 

AN  ENRAGED  AMATEUR. 

An  enthusiastic  disciple  of  the  old  school  of  musical  com* 
position,  who  led  a  band  of  musical  inamoratos  in  the  vil- 
lage of  Old  Kilpatrick,  and  who  entertained  a  supreme  con- 
tempt for  the  namby  pamby  notes  of  some  of  our  modern 
sentimentalists,  had  his  attention  directed  to  a  certain  tunc 
in  sacred  music  that  had  just  been  g^ven  to  the  world.  One 
of  his  pupils  was  accordingly  instructed  to  procure  a  copy 
of  the  work  containing  it,  when  it  was  discovered  to  be  an 
old  time  with  some  slight  changes,  and  under  a  different 
name.  Our  hero,  on  the  discovery,  thundered  his  foot  on 
the  floor  in  indignation  at  such  barefaced  pilfering.  On 
one  of  the  pupils  remarking  that  it  had  been  murdered  in 
the  composition, — *'  Na,"  said  be,  "  it  is  discomposed,  and 
not  only  murdered,  but  they  hae  ca'd  its  ghost  a  nick- 
name !" 

COMMERCIAL  IMPORTANCE. 

NoTHXNQ  can  be  more  ludicrous  than  the  importance  at* 
tached  by  little  minds  to  little  things,  and  the  consequence 
that  such  arrogate  to  themselves  and  their  own  puny  avoca- 
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tions.  A  traveller  from  BirmiDgham,  iu  the  ''  button  line," 
a  perfect  specimen  of  the  thing  we  hare  just  described, 
having  all  the  conceit  of  his  caste  about  him,  with  none  of 
the  gentlemanly  bearing,  suavity  of  maimers,  and  genuine 
excellence  of  both  head  and  heart,  which  we  know  others  of 
them  to  possess,  once  met  a  friend  in  Glasgow,  and  descant- 
ed in  such  glowing  and  eloquent  terms,  on  Birmingham 
and  the  exquisite  lustre  and  polish  of  its  buttons,  that  one 
would  have  thought  the  sun  himself  but  an  overgrown  but- 
ton, and  Birmingham  his  chamber  in  the  east.  This  led  to 
a  remark,  from  his  friend,  regarding  the  amount  of  money 
he  might  collect  at  each  visit.  "  It  is  very  great,  I  assure 
you.  Very  great  indeed,  sir.  I  will,"  continued  he,  with  a 
knowing  inclination  of  his  knob,  **  I  will  make  Glasgow  a 
poor  town  before  I  leave  it  to-day  !** 

A  FRIENDSHIP  WORTH  UAVIMU. 

"  Weel,  Duncan  Graham,'*  said  an  old  hoary  slip  from 
the  same  Celtic  stock,  "  you  have  always  been  a  great 
patriot  for  your  father  s  family  and  the  clan  of  our  name ; 
and  you  have  now  been  away  from  us  a  long  time,  and 
married  a  wife,  and  all  that ;  and  no  doubt  you  will  wish  to 
go  and  live  amongst  her  relations,  though  I  would  rather 
that  you  were  amongst  ourselves  here  in  our  own  place,  all 
the  rest  of  your  days."  "  Yes,**  replied  Duncan,  "  I  have 
come  a  long  way  north  to  see  my  native  country,  but  I 
mean  to  return  to  the  south  to  spend  the  remainder  of  my 
days."  "  No  doubt,  no  doubt ;  it's  all  right,  Duncan. 
Now,  Duncan,  when  you  are  away  from  us,  and  among 
strangers,  should  any  thing  befel  you  in  the  way  of  diffi- 
culty, always  count  on  Dugald  Graham,  your  own  second 
cousin  by  the  mother  side,  as  a  true  friend ;  ay,  Duncan, 
one  that  will  stand  by  you  in  all  circumstances  in  the  world, 
or  any  where — aye — any  thing  short  of  murder:  indeed, 
Duncan,  my  dear,  if  it  should  be  murder  itself,  I  will  not 
turn  my  back  upon  joo.** 
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PIGS  AN1>  PUPPIES  ;   OR,  HAYING  TUB  WBOIIO  BOW  BT 

THE  EAR. 

The  Robertons  of  Eamock,  in  tho  parish  of  Hamilton, 
were  one  of  the  oldest  families  in  that  part  of  the  country, 
and  could  trace  their  origin  to  a  more  remote  antiquity  than 
many  of  the  noble  families  in  their  neighbourhood.  The 
last  of  these  lairds,  who  died  upwards  of  fifty  years  ago, 
was  noted  for  many  good  qualities,  not  unmixed  with  somo 
eccentricities.  Among  the  latter  of  these,  was  a  strange 
fondness  for  hunting -dogs,  which  he  permitted  to  roam  at 
large,  and  to  live  at  bed  and  board  with  himself ;  and  gen- 
erally ft*om  twenty  to  thirty  might  be  seen  following  him  on 
his  peregrinations  around  the  country,  or,  if  at  home,  snugly 
dosing  around  him  on  the  hearth.  Among  the  then  pendi- 
cles attached  to  this  strange  establishment,  was  a  family  fool 
named  Robert  M*Math,  who  was  perhaps  the  last  of  his 
species  in  Scotland.  His  neighbour.  Captain  Gilchrist,  of 
Eddlewood,  the  maternal  grandfather  of  the  celebrated  Lord 
Cochrane,  now  Earl  Dundonald,  frequently  rallied  him  on 
these  points,  but  in  yain ;  the  Laird  of  Ear  nock  was  incur  • 
able ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  did  not  think  the  less  of  his 
kind-hearted  neighbour  and  disinterested  adviser,  and,  ac- 
cordingly, various  small  marks  of  attention  and  of  mutual 
regard  frequently  passed  between  the  two  families,  of  which 
the  following  is  an  instance : — The  Laird  of  Earnock  had 
on  one  occasion  a  large  litter  of  pigs  of  a  very  superior 
breed,  and  as  he  wished  to  send  a  couple  of  them  to  Captain 
Gilchrist,  Robin  the  fool  was  instantly  despatched  with  them 
in  a  pock  which  he  carried  over  his  shoulders,  with  direc- 
tions to  say  to  the  family  at  Eddlewood,  that  they  were 
'*  from  the  Laird  of  Earnock,  and  would  serve  for  a  roast,  or 
to  amuse  the  weans."  The  weans  at  this  time  were  Lord 
Cochrane  and  his  brother.  The  distance  between  Earnock. 
house  and  Eddlewood  is  about  two  miles ;  and  as  ill  Iuck 
would  have  it,  a  party  from  Hamilton  happened  on  the  same 
day  to  be  playing  at  quoits,  and  dining  at  a  small  imblic- 
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house  aboat  half-way  between  the  two  mansion -hooses. 
When  Robin  was  seen  approaching  with  his  burden  on  his 
back,  they  instantly  "smelled  a  rat  ;*'  and  having  persuad« 
cd  him  to  go  in  and  take  a  drink  of  swipes  or  ale,  they  in 
the  mean  time  took  out  the  two  pigs,  and  placed  two  pups  in 
their  place ;  and  having  helped  Robin  on  with  his  burden, 
sent  him  on  his  way  rejoicing.  On  arriving  at  Eddlewood, 
he  met  Captain  Gilchrist  himself,  where,  having  delivered 
his  message,  he  was  ordered  to  "turn  them  out."  Having 
done  so,  he  was  confounded  to  see  two  pups,  instead  of  two 
pigs,  make  their  debut.  Captain  Gilchrist,  thinking  it  was 
a  joke  of  his  friend,  ordered  Robin  to  re-pack  his  charge, 
and  carry  them  baek  to  his  master.  When  Robin  reached 
the  fatal  public-house  on  his  return  home,  he  was  again  en- 
ticed to  go  in;  and  while  he  was  partaking  of  another 
refreshment,  the  pigs  were  re-placed  and  the  dogs  taken 
out,  when  the  simple  dupe  was  despatched  as  formerly.  On 
his  arrival  at  Earnock,  he  began  to  upbraid  the  Laird  for 
having  sent  him  on  so  fruitless  an  errand;  when,  being 
again  ordered  to  "  turn  them  out,"  to  his  infinite  amazement 
and  consternation,  the  dogs  had  again  become  pigs.  His 
master,  having  questioned  him  where  he  had  been,  saw 
through  the  trick,  ordered  him  again  to  get  the  pigs  on 
his  back,  and  to  be  sure  and  never  set  them  down  till  he 
reached  Eddlewood ;  but  Robin  was  refractory,  and  made  off 
as  quickly  as  possible,  remarking,  with  a  shrug  of  the  shoul- 
der and  a  significant  leer  of  the  eye,  *'  Na,  na,  maister,  I've 
carried  the  Deil  lang  enough ;  you  may  carry  him  a  bit 
yoursel  noo." 

AK  ABERDEEN  WONDER. 

John  Bervie,  an  honest,  industrious  man,  who  lived  in 
a  landward  parish  not  far  from  the  '*  auld  toon  o' Aberdeen," 
had,  by  dint  of  industry  and  frugality,  so  far  succeeded  in 
his  wishes,  as  to  give  his  only  son  a  tolerably  good  educa- 
tion ;  and  the  young  man,  after  being  fully  qualified,  set  off 
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for  London,  where  he  soon  got  into  a  comfortable  situation. 
After  being  properly  settled,  he,  like  a  wise  and  grateful 
son,  remitted  to  his  father,  from  time  to  time,  small  sums  of 
money,  as  he  could  spare  them  from  his  salary.  On  one 
occasion  he  sent  by  the  hand  of  a  friend,  a  guinea  to  his 
worthy  father,  who  kept  it  like  the  apple  of  his  eye,  and 
would  by  no  means  part  with  it,  however  hard  he  might  be 
pressed.  At  this  time  gold  was  a  great  rarity  in  the  **  north 
countrie,"  and  it  was  the  custom  of  honest  John,  to  take 
his  guinea  to  church  with  him  every  sabbath  day,  and  show 
it  to  his  astonished  neighbours,  as  a  ''  wonderfu'  wonder ;" 
for  which  sight  he  was  sure  always  to  charge  a  penny  from 
each  individual  who  wished  to  see  the  '*  gowd  guinea."  But 
evil  times  came,  and  poor  John  was  under  the  dire  necessity 
of  parting  with  his  darling  guinea.  Sabbath  came  round, 
and  John  appeared  in  the  church-yard  as  usual,  but  not  in 
his  wonted  mood,  for,  alas  1  the  precious  coin  was  gone,  and 
John  felt  as  one  bereaved  of  a  friend  who  had  long  been 
dear  to  him.  His  neighbours  flocked  around  him,  as  was 
their  wont,  wishing  another  sight  of  the  guinea,  but  John 
told  them  with  a  sorrowful  heart  and  as  sorrowful  a  coun- 
tenance, that  **  he  couldna  let  them  see't  ony  mair,  for  he 
had  been  obligated  to  part  wi't  at  last,  and  a  sair  partin'  it 
was  to  him."  Ub  acquaintances,  grieved  and  disappointed, 
both  on  account  of  John's  hardship  and  of  not  having  their 
own  curiosity  gratified,  began  to  disperse,  when  John  be. 
thought  him  of  a  plan  by  which  he  might  partly  satisfy 
them,  and  likewise  put  a  few  pence  into  his  pocket.  '*  Come 
a'  back,  lads,"  cried  John,  *'  come  a'  back,  fat  are  ye  a* 
gaen  awa'  for?  gin  I  canna  let  you  see  the  guinea  itsel'  for 
a  penny,  I'll  let  ye  see  the  cloutie  it  was  row'd  in  for  a 
bawbee." 

THE  DEAD  DEFUNCT. 

A  LEARNED  weaver,  in  stating  his  case  before  the  provost 
of  a  certain  western  burgh,  having  had  occasion  to  speak  of 
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a  partjr  who  was  dead,  repeatedly  described  him  as  the  de- 
funct. Irritated  by  the  iteration  of  a  word  which  he  did 
not  understand,  the  provost  exclaimed,  *'  What's  the  use  o' 
talking  sae  muckle  about  this  chield  you  ca'  the  defunct  ? — 
canna  ye  bring  the  man  here  and  let  him  speak  forhimsel'l" 
**  The  defunct's  dead,  my  Lord,"  added  the  weaver.  "  Oh  I 
that  alters  the  case,"  gravely  observed  the  sapient  provost. 

AN  ANCIENT  GLASGOW  MAGISTRATE. 

{From  a  Manuscript  History  of  the  Burgh.) 

In  the  year  16 — ,  on  the  magistracy  being  appointed,  one 
name  appeared  on  the  leet  which  gave  great  offence  to  the 

rest  of  these  functionaries.   This  was  Bailie Their 

objections  to  him  were  these :  He  was  in  the  first  place  a 
novus  homot  and  unconnected  with  any  of  the  old  families  in 
the  neighbourhood.  In  the  next  place,  it  was  understood 
that  he  owed  his  elevation  to  the  civic  dignity,  not  so  much 
to  his  own  deserts,  as  to  the  influence  which  his  wife  possess- 
ed over  the  Archbishop.  Thus  backed,  he  soon,  by  his 
own  industry  and  his  grace's  good-will,  rose  to  compa- 
rative affluence ; — ^being  ambitious  himself,  and  his  wife 
not  behind  any  of  her  sex  in  vanity,  she  prevailed  with 
the  Archbishop  to  put  her  husband  on  the  leet  of  magis- 
trates. His  civic  brethren,  though  they  could  not  oppose  the 
election,  determined  nevertheless  to  make  his  honours  as 
irksome  to  him  as  possible;  and  with  this  view  they  thwarted 
all  the  measures  that  he  mooted  in  council.  He  was,  however, 
not  a  man  of  very  nice  feelings,  and,  therefore,  not  easily  put 
down ; — in  short,  the  temper  he  displayed,  often  fretted  those 
who  considered  themselves  his  superiors  in  wisdom  and  pru- 
dence, and  frequent  bickerings  in  consequence  took  place. 
Matters  were  in  this  situation  at  the  council  board  of  Glas- 
gow, when  the  following  ludicrous  circumstance  afforded  some 
of  the  more  waggish  among  the  enemies  of  Bailie  — ^_  no 
small  amusement  athi.^  expense.     It  chanced  that  a  nephew 
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of  Janet  Reid,  a  worthy  hostess  who  kept  the  most  dlstin- 
giiished  house  of  entertamment  in  the  burgh,  returnini^ 
from  one  of  his  trips  to  Holland — for  he  was  skipper  or 
captain  of  a  trading  vessel  belonging  to  the  Lord  Prorost 
— chanced  to  bring  with  him  a  cuckoo  clock,  as  a  present  to 
his  aunt.  This,  as  it  was  a  great  rarity,  was  highly  prized 
by  the  old  woman,  who  placed  it  in  her  principal  apart- 
ment ;  and  it  so  fell  out,  that  two  of  the  bailies  happened 
to  call  at  Janet's  the  same  day  to  take  their  meridian,  and 
hearing  the  cuckoo  they  were  astonished  and  delighted  with 
the  contrivance,  and  agreed  between  themselves  to  play  off 

a  joke  upon  Bailie .     They  accordingly  proposed  in 

council  to  dine  upon  an  early  day  in  Janet  Reid's,  and  dis- 
cuss some  matters  of  importance ;  the  motion  was  carried, 
and  on  the  day  appointed,  a  full  meeting  took  place.  A 
little  before  the  hour  expired,  one  of  those  in  the  secret  en- 
tered into  a  discussion  with  Bailie respecting  his 

name,   which  he   insisted  ought  to    be  Cuckoo,   and  not 

,  as  he  called  himself ;  this,  he  said,  a  little  bird  had 

told  him.  At  this  moment  the  cuckoo  appeared,  and  re- 
peated its  usual  note,  when  the  whole  party  burst  out  into 
a  fit  of  loud  laughter  at  the  silly  joke.  The  Bailie,  though 
surprised  and  discomposed  at  the  unexpected  insult,  still 
preserved  his  temper,  and  the  banter  went  on  for  another 
hour,  at  the  expiry  of  which,  the  bird  again  broke  in  upon 
their  merriment  with  its  note,  when  the  laughter  was  re- 
newed and  every  finger  directed  towards  the  unfortunate 
civic,  who,  inflamed  by  liquor  and  maddened  by  the  repetition 
of  the  insult,  started  to  his  feet,  sprung  forward,  and  wrench- 
ing the  offensive  piece  of  mechanism  from  its  place,  dashed 
it  to  atoms  on  the  hearth;  he  then  looked scowlingly  round 
on  the  company,  adjusted  his  cravat,  called  forliis  sword, 
and  indignantly  quitted  the  room.  The  other  civics,  hav- 
ing by  this  experiment,  found  out  whbt  would  nettle  their 
obnoxious  brother,  determined  to  persevere  in  the  annoy- 
ance, and  with  this  view  resolved  instanter  to  order  two 
clocks  of  a  similar  construction — one  to  replace  that  de- 
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stroycd,  and  the  othor  to  be  put  up  in  thecouDcil  hall.  The 
daily  ridicule  which  was  thus  about  to  be  brought  on  the 
head  of  the  poor  Bailie,  was  likely  to  be  such  as  uo  human 
patience  could  well  stand;  recourse  in  this  emergency  was 
therefore  had  to  the  Archbishop,  who  sent  for  the  Provost 
and  elder  Bailie,  and  haying  lectured  them  on  the  impropriety 
of  their  conduct,  requested  that  the  obnoxious  minute  should 
be  erased  from  the  counciUbooks,  which  was  complied  with 
r#»xt  day. 

.1.  D.  Cakkicr. 

ITIOnLANU  HOSPITALITY,  OR  AN  ODD  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  A 

WARMING-PAN. 

Two  Paisley  dandies,  travelling  in  the  Highlands,  arrived 
at  the  house  of  a  common  acquaintance^  just  as  he  was 
about  to  sit  down  to  dinner.  Nothing  could  be  more  gra- 
tifying to  the  hungry  strangers  than  the  sight  which  met 
their  eyes  as  they  entered  the  dining-room.  The  table 
literally  groaned  under  the  good  cheer  with  which  it  was 
covered,  and  the  honest  Seestus,  not  dreaming  of  so  much 
variety  so  far  from  home,  were  for  the  time  in  all  their 
glory,  and  required  little  persuasion  to  make  them  wash 
down  the  whole  with  plentiful  libations  of  the  nectar  of  the 
country.  The  Seestus,  in  short,  partook  freely  of  every 
thing  that  appeared ;  and  mine  host  of  the  mountains,  who 
was  one  of  the  most  benevolent  as  well  as  the  most  hospitable 
of  human  beings,  out  of  pure  regard  for  the  well-being  of 
his  guests,  suggested  at  an  early  hour  that  they  should  re- 
tire to  rest.  By  this  time,  the  latter  had  already  drowned 
all  their  cares  iu  the  bowl,  and  were  by  no  means  prepared 
for  such  an  abrupt  termination  of  their  festivities ;  but  the 
hint  of  the  landlord  was  of  course  irresistible,  and  they 
reluctantly  proceeded  to  their  chambers.  When  musing 
there  for  a  while  on  the  pleasures  of  the  entertainment,  and 
the  delights  especially  of  the  uever-to-be-forgotten  Glenlivet, 
it  all  at  once  occurred  to  one  of  them  that  it  was  a  very  extra- 
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ordinary  thing  to  be  thus  sent  supperless  to  budi,  and  that 
by  means  of  a  little  Paisley  jockeyship  it  might  bo  still  prac- 
ticable, if  not  to  get  supper,  at  least  to  secure  a  little  more 
drink.     With  this  view  he  passed  at  once  to  the  apartment 
of  his  companion  and  imparted  his  design,  proposing  that  to 
punish  the  old  cock  for  his  want  of  hospitality,  they  should 
yet  arouse  him  out  of  bed  on  pretence  of  illness,  and  induce 
him  to  produce  once  more  all  the  implements  of  jollity. 
Every  thing  seemed  to  favour  their  plan :  their  bed-rooms 
were  situate  in  a  remote  and  dismal  part  of  the  old  High- 
land mansion ;  the  wind  whistled  through  the  crevices  of 
the  shattered  window -frames,  and  our  weary  travellers  be- 
gan to  shiver  in  true  ca/nest  at  the  thought  of  passing  a  whole 
night  in  a  place  so  cheerless.     The  bell  was  then  rung  for 
the  servant,  who  was  told  to  alarm  his  master  immediately, 
as  one  of  the  gentlemen  had  suddenly  become  unwell  after 
going  to  bed,  and  would  certainly  die  unless  he  got  some- 
thing to  relieve  him.     Mine  host  was  instantly  on  the  spot, 
full  of  alarm  for  his  friends ;  but  he  had  scarcely  entered  the 
room  when  he  perceived  something  like  a  smile  on  the  faces 
of  both,  a  circumstance  he  could  not  well  reconcile  with  the 
pretence  of  serious  illness.     To  be  brief,  he  penetrated  the 
whole  affair  in  a  twinkling,  and  neither  liking  to  be  thus 
roused  from  his  warm  bed,  nor  relishing  the  idea  of  being 
quizzed  after  this  fashion  in  his  own  house,  he  resolved,  like 
Lesmahago  with  the  mad  dog,  to  turn  upon  hb   pursuers 
and  6ght  them  with  their  own  weapons.     Feigning  com- 
passion, accordingly,  for  the  suffering  Seestus,  and  treading 
softly  up  to  the  bedside,   "  My  dear  sir,"  exclaimed  he, 
'*  I  fear    your   quarters    are  not   so   comfortable  as  they 
should  have  been  ;  but  if  you  complain  of  cold  I  have  a  re- 
medy at  hand  which  will  soon  cure  the  shivering  fit — just 
let  me  feel  your  pulse,  my  sweet  sir,  and  all  shall  be  right 
in  a  moment."     Having  so  expressed  himself,  he  seized  the 
astonished  Paisleyonian  round  the  middle,  and  throwing  him 
on  his  knee  as  if  he  had  been  an  infant,  he  raised  a  fist, 
which,  like  that  of  Parson  Adams,  bore  no  small  rosem- 
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blance  to  a  shoulder  of  mutton,  and  applied  it  with   so 
much  force  and  dexterity,  that  the  unfortunate  Tictim  of 
his  dronthy  neighbour's  drollery  roared  out  most  lustily 
for  help,   invoking  St.  Mirren,  and  cursing  the  hour  he 
had  left  the  Water-neb,  while  he  ever  and  anon  protested 
it  was  all  a  joke.     This  was  only  answered  by  the  sturdy 
Highlander  with  a  repetition  of  the  dose,  and  he  swore  at 
the  same  time  that  he  liked  jokes  above  every  thing,  but 
that  this  was  the  only  effectual  substitute  he  had  ever  known 
for  a  modem  warming-pan.     He  then  tamed  to  the  other, 
who  had  nearly  expired  with  laughing  at  the  absurd  predi- 
cament of  his  naked  associate,  and  seizing  him  with  the  same 
business-like  air  of  indifference,  made  him  taste  of  the  same 
discipline  not  less  severely,  through  a  pair  of  thin  duck 
trowsers,  the  effect  of  which  is  now  jocosely  said,  by  the 
wags  of  the  Sneddon,  to  be  visible  in  his  nose,  an  extra 
quantity  of  blood  appearing  to  have  retreated  to  that  organ 
whenever  the  alarm  was  sounded  at  the  opposite  extremity. 
"  And  now,  gentlemen,"  added  the  honest  Celt,  "  as  I  am 
a  little  fatigued  with  the  trouble  I  have  taken  to  make  you 
so  very  comfortable,  we  shall,  if  you  please,  have  a  little 
more  of  the  dew,  and  then  to  bed."     The  unlucky  dandies 
were  too  much  confounded  with  the.  sample  of  their  land- 
lord's humour  which  they  had  just  tasted,  to  think  of 
thwarting  him  in  any  new  proposal,  and  they  acquiesced 
therefore  with  so  much  good  will,  that  morning  had  already 
dawned  upon  them  ere  they  thought  of  departing  from  the 
second  sederunt.     They  were  puzzled  next  day  to  decide 
whether  they  should  admire  the  more — Highland  hospitality, 
or  Highland  warming  pans. 

J.  D.  Carrtck. 

THE  RULING  PASSION  STRONG  IN  DEATH. 

Andrew  Tinnach  was  a  cock-laird  of  the  west,  and  a 
man  of  very  strong  passions, — those  of  an  irascible  charac- 
ter predominating.     He  was  never  known  to  have  forgiven 
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an  injur}',  not  even  after  he  had  taken  his  revenge.  He 
would  reply  to  those  who  urged  him  to  forget  and  forgave 
— "  What  do  you  know  about  my  feelings  ?  when  ye  can  suit 
your  shanks  to  my  hose  and  shoon,  ye  may  speak  ;  so  just 
keep  your  breath  to  cool  your  kail :  ye  dinna  ken  how  het 
ye  may  hae  to  sup  them  yoursel  yet." 

Tinnach  had  a  feud  of  long  standing  with  a  neighbour 
laird,  one  Peter  Torrance ;  and  although  Peter  was  always 
anxious  to  make  up  matters  with  Andrew,  yet  his  obstinacy 
withstood  all  advances  towards  a  reconciliation.  A  serious 
illness,  however,  brought  him  at  last  to  some  placability  of 
temper ;  and  a  message  was  despatched  for  Peter  to  come 
and  see  Andrew,  who  was  thought  to  be  at  the  point  of 
death. 

"  Man,  Andrew  1"  said  Peter,  "but  I  am  vex'd  to  see  you 
sae  sair  dung  down,  but  keep  up  your  heart  yet — there's 
been  mony  a  ane  as  sair  forfochten,  and  wan  owr*t  a*." 
**  Oh,  but  Peter,"  said  the  dying  man,  "  there's  an  awfu' 
death-wark  at  my  heart,  I  never  fand  ony  thing  like  it 
before ;  I  just  sent  for  you,  because  I  would  like  to  die 
at  peace  wi'  you."  "  I  am  glad  to  hear  ye  speak  sae, 
Andrew,  and  ye  canna  be  mair  anxious  to  be  at  peace  wi' 
ine  than  I  am  to  be  wi'  you ;  its  no  seventy  times,  nor  ony- 
tiling  like  it,  that  yon  and  T  hae  had  misunderstandings." 

Andrew  rallied  a  little,  and  a  gleam  of  hope  seemed  to 
light  up  his  pallid  countenance.  **  But,  Peter,  ye  ken  ye 
did  me  great  harm,  and  though  I  aye  tried  to  keep  down 
my  temper,  it  brak  out  whiles  ,  it  wasna  easy  to  put  up  wi' 
a'  the  provocation  that  ye  gied  me."  "  Weel,  woel,**  said 
Peter,  who,  upon  the  whole,  was  more  the  injured  than  the 
iryurcr,  "  be  it  so ;  let  us  forget  and  forgie."  "  Ay, 
Peter,  but  ye  aye  made  light  o*  the  injury  ye  did  to  me.** 
Peter  saw  matters  likely  to  resume  their  old  form,  and  bade 
Andrew  farewell.  "  Weel,  fareweel,  Peter,"  said  Andrew . 
**  and  though  we're  'greed  the  now,  mind,  gin  1  get  better, 
well  just  be  as  we  wore,  for  a*  this.** 

U. 


f 
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I  HIGHLAND  MEDICAL  PBB8CRIPTION. 

k 

f  Lachlan  M*Lban  of  Breadalbane  sent  two  of  his  sons, 

Hector  and  Angus,  to  a  brothcr-in-Iaw,  who  lired  in  the 

I  Calton  of  Glasgow,  to  be  apprenticed  as  hand -loom  weavers. 

Angus,  the  younger  of  the  two,  was  of  an  exceedingly 
kind  and  obliging  disposition,  and  endeared  himself,  as 
William  Dougall,  his  uncle  and  master,  said,  "to  every  body 
about  him ;  but,  in  regard  to  his  brother,"  the  same  authority 
stated,  "  that  he  had  nae  great  brow  o'  him — there  appears 
to  be  unco  little  outcome  o*  him  ;  but  what  can  be  expected 
o'  a  raw  callant,  standing  sax  feet  twa  on  his  stocking  soles, 
and  only  saxteen  year  auld, — thae  sort  o'  cattle  hae  little 
mair  generally  than  what  the  spoon  puts  in  them, — they 
grow  owre  fast  to  tak  mockle  judgment  alang  wi'  them — 
the  crap  o*  him,  too,  is  booing  down  as  fast  as  the  body 
grows  up,  just  like  a  saugh-wand,  whilk  maks  me  say  to 
him  whiles,  Man,  Hector,  you're  growing  to  the  grund  like 
the  stirk's  tail.*' 

The  aunt  paid  great  attention  to  her  nephews,  particularly 
to  the  younger — she  separated  their  meal-hours  from  those 
of  the  shopmates,  so  that  she  might  give  them  something 
over  and  above  the  ordinary  run  of  the  kitchen.  Mrs. 
Dougall  might  be  seen  calling  in  her  two  nephews  to  break- 
fast just  as  the  others  had  left ;  "  Come  aw  a,  my  braw  lad- 
dies,  1  am  sure  that  you  are  both  weary  and  hungry  now,— 
haste  you,  my  bairns,  I  hae  keepit  your  bit  f^gg  warm  and 
boiling  for  you  this  half  hour." 

The  great  change,  from  climbing  the  hills,  and  assisting  hii 
father  in  watching  the  sheep,  to  the  sedentary  occupation  of 
#eaviog,  induced  a  serious  swelling  In  the  ancle  joints  of 
poor  Angus,  and  to  add  to  this,  jaundice  threw  its  saflfron 
hue  over  his  countenance. 

This  sickness  gave  his  aunt  great  anxiety.  '*  My  poor 
doo,**  would  she  say,  '*  and  so  far  from  your  mother,  maylio 
never  mair  be  able  to  go  home  on  your  atn  feet.  Betty,  my 
little  lassie,  go  over  to  John  Battieson  the  smith,  we  should 
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rather  call  him  Dr.  Battieson,  though  he  is  second  ctAisia  of 
my  own, — atweel  111  say*t,  hell  knew  more  than  all  the  doc- 
tors that  ba'e  been  brought  out  o*  the  College — rin,  Betty, 
and  say  that  1  sent  you  for  something  that's  good  for  pro- 
moting a  swell  in  the  joint  at  the  heel,  and  also  for  putting 
away  a  yellow  face  with  the  jaundice."  Betty  immediately 
obeyed,  and  delivered  the  message  to  the  son  of  Vulcan* 
who  put  on  a  grave,  thoughtful  expression  of  countenance 
for  about  ten  minutes,  and  prescribed: — *'  TeU  Mrs.  Dougall 
to  take  her  own  two  hands  and  rub  the  laddie's  legs  aye 
down  and  down  till  the  swell  go  away  at  the  bottom  of  the 
foot — on  no  account  let  her  draw  her  bands  up,  as  she  may 
cause  the  swell  to  go  up  to  and  go  into  his  body,  and  kill 
him  altogether  ;  and  for  the  jaundice — tell  her  to  take  the 
blankets  from  the  laddie's  bed  at  night,  when  the  dew  is 
coming  down,  and  draw  them  through  the  dew  till  they  are 
wet  all  over,  then  row  them  about  him  tight  all  over  his 
body,  so  that  he  will  be  a  perspiration  the  whole  night — and 
by  the  blessing  of  Providence  and  the  cure  of  the  medicine, 
the  laddie  will  do  well."  R. 

CELTS  AND  THE  SECESSION. 

At  one  of  the  preaching  stations  connected  with  the 
Cowal  missions,  the  clergymen  sent  there  by  the  Secession 
Synod  were  well  received,  and  apparently  attentively  listened 
to,  though  many  of  the  hearers  knew  not  the  difference 
between  Kirk  and  Dissent.  One  of  them  was  asked  what 
Scceders  meant,  as  differing  from  the  Church  of  Scotland  ? 
'*  Och,  111  thocht,  tall  bonnie  men,  like  the  cedars  on  Leban- 
on." 

HIGHLAND  SVNONYMES. 

Duncan  M*Tavi8h  practised  as  a  writer  in  a  smaU  town 
in  the  West  EUghlands,  and  had  become  familiar  with  the 
English  language,  chiefly  through  the  medium  of  Bailey  i 
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dictionary;  and  Duncan,  when  quizzed  about  his  elegant 
English,  said,  "  it  would  be  strange,  indeed,  if  he  did  not 
knew  English,  ay,  erery  particle  of  it,  when  I  have  every 
year  read  all  the  dictionary,  word  for  word,  and  made  an 
observation  on  it  too.*'  Duncan  had  a  young  man  as  an  ap- 
prentice, whom  he  was  instructing  in  the  mysteries  of 
*'  Giving  over  land  by  deed,  of  drawing  obligations  between 
man  and  man,  and  for  employing  all  instruments,  civil 
and  profane,  for  bringing  criminals  before  justice,"  as  the 
indenture  ran.  An  uncle  of  this  young  man  had  paid  the 
debt  of  nature,  and  it  was  necessary  for  the  apprentice  to 
obtain  his  employer's  permission  to  go  to  the  funeral,  which 
iras  at  a  considerable  distance.  "By  all  means,  Ian 
M'Dhu — ^by  all  means,  my  boy — go  surely,  and  get  ready 
your  black  clothes,  and  all  that ;  but  you  must  also,  Ian, 
write  your  uncle's  widow  a  letter  of  compliments  on  this 
melancholy  occasion.  Sit  down,  and  I'll  give  you  a  letter  of 
my  own  deduction ;  begin  and  say,  '  My  dearest  madam,' — 
yes,  that  will  do,  *  I  beg  leave,*  yes,  beg  leave,  *  to  congratu- 
late you.' "  The  young  man,  who  had  profited  above  his 
teacher,  observed,  *'  Don't  you  think,  sir,  condole  is  a  better 
word  ?**  **  Oh  yes  !  it  is  a  very  good  word — put  them  both 
down — ^they  are  excellent  words,  and,  moreover,  synony- 
mous term  1" 

PROMISE  versus  rkforh. 

An  issuer  of  "  Promises  to  pay,**  in  a  town  of  some  note 
on  the  west  coast  of  Scotland,  had  got  hunself  well  feather- 
od  in  his  vocation,  the  business  being  not  only  a  very  pro* 
fitable  one,  but  a  kind  of  heir-loom  in  the  family. 

This  gentleman,  though  large  in  promise,  was  tardy  in 
performance ;  a  habit  of  inveterate  laziness  had  insensibly 

crept  tn  on  film,  and  which  amounted  almost  to  disease. 
The  good  folks  in  his  neighbourhood  used  to  say  of  him, 
"  Just  let  Banky  sit  still,  and  bring  his  pick  to  him,  and 
heV  216  a  bit  (lafler  wi*  his  win^s  now  and  then  to  keep  his 
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nest  f  rac  takiug  fire,  an'  its  a'  the  same  to  him  if  Bonaparte 
an*  a*  bis  men  were  at  Rilmacolm."  To  such  a  degpree  did 
the  habit  gain  on  our  man  of  discount,  that  be  used  to  sajr 
to  a  confidant,  **  Man,  I  wish  e?ery  morning  as  it  comes 
round,  that  I  were  a  dog,  for  he  has  neither  to  share  his 
beard  nor  put  on  his  claes  !'* 

LKTTER  FROM  LITERARY  BOB.* 

My  worthy  and  respected  old  Maister, 

If  the  past  services  of  your  late  humble  and  affectionate 
loof-licker  ever  had  any  merit  in  your  eyes,  you  will  not  be 
displeased  if  I  trouble  you  with  some  account  of  myself,  and 
what  has  fallen  out  since  that  melancholy  morning  we  parted 
at  the  door  of  the  *'  Salutation  Inn.*'  As  for  my  new  mais. 
ter,  though  a  wee  short  in  the  temper  whiles — yet  if  I  may 
juil^e  from  my  getting  plenty  o*  sleep  and  plenty  o*  play, 

*  Tlie  iibove  letter  is  nlluded  to  in  the  muuioir  uf  the  writer,  Afr. 
Carrick— tliough  bearing  thu  paw-mark  of  the  faithful  Bob.  This  intel> 
liik'ent  nnfmal  ecemed  to  apprehend  the  meaning  of  language,  lind  his 
earnest  attention  to  the  conversation  of  his  aoquaintanoes  was  often  the 
subject  of  remark.  A  remarkable  instance  can  be  adduced  of  what  we 
have  said,  and  attested  by  no  less  than  six  gentlemen.  These  had 
agreed,  in  Bob's  presence,  to  start  for  Alloi  by  a  coach,  leaving  the 
Tontine  at  nine  in  the  morning,  and  proceed  along  the  Cumbernauld 
road.  They  afterwards  changed  their  minds  in  his  absence,  however, 
and  hired  a  carriage.  After  they  had  proceeded  about  seven  miles,  what 
was  tlieir  ustunishnient  at  finding  Hob  returning  with  a  carter,  after 
having  gone  the  first  stage  with  the  coach.  On  finding  none  to  own  him, 
the  carter,  who  observed  his  master's  name  on  his  collar,  was  bringing 
him  back :  from  this  man  they  had  the  information,  that  he  had  fol> 
lowed  the  ccvich  nine  miles ;  and  on  the  guard  inquiring  if  lie  belonged 
to  any  one  present,  all  declared  that  they  did  not  know  him.  The  ob- 
vious inference  is,  that  Bob  had  understood  the  conversation  of  the  pre* 
ceding  day,  and  had  resolved  to  form  one  of  the  party.  He  was  a  lineal 
descendant  of  the  late  Duke  of  Hamilton's  celebrated  dog  Paris,  and  his 
mother  was  of  the  Paul  breed,  well  known  in  this  city.  It  may  also  tie 
mentioned,  that  two  nights  before  his  untimely  death,  Mr.  Motherwell, 
who  woa  one  of  the  party  above  alluded  to,  agreed  to  draw  up  an  account 
of  Bob's  habits  and  peculiarities,  and  which  was  to  have  appeared  in 
this  volume;  but  death  deprived  the  world  of  many  things  more  cod- 
tfeaiiii  to  the  exquisite  genitis  of  our  friend  than  the  biography  of  poor 
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and  sent  to  bed  dvery  night  wi'  my  middle  blown  out  like  a 
piper's  bag,  I  think  he  is  no  ill  pleased  wi*  my  dog-soryice. 
In  speaking  o*  sleep,  you  will  no  doubt  think  it  strange, 
when  you  hear,  that  I  now  pass  every  night  wi'  the  land- 
lady's  cat  in  my  bosom  I — this,  considering  my  former  char- 
acter as  a  cat- worrier,  is  without  doubt  a  wondrous  change ; 
but  send  either  man  or  beast  on  their  travels,  they  are  suro 
to  pick  up  something  by  the  way,  though  it  should  only  be 
a  bit  scrap  of  experience ;  and  whatever  I  may  have  done 
in  time  past,  it  is  now  my  settled  conviction,  that  the  dog 
that  would  fight  wi*  a  cat  is  the  greatest  fule  that  ever  ran 
upon  four  legs.     The  fur  of  the  creature  is  so  soft,  warm, 
and  kindly,  particularly  to  an  elderly  dog  like  me,  whoso 
coat  is  getting  baith  seedy  and  a  little  out  at  the  elbows, 
that  I  felt  as  happy  the  first   night  as  I  had  been  bedded 
among  lamb*s-woo] ;  besides,  I  discovered  that  the  fleas 
1  had  brought  with  me  from  Glasgow  were  as  much  taken 
wi'  the  warmth  of  pussie*s  fur  as  myself;  for  I  observed,  in 
the  grey  o'  the  morning,  my  old  lodgers  on  their  march 
towards   what   they  thought   more  comfortable  quarters 
**  Step  out,  ye  nigers,*'  thought  I  to  mysel,  "you're  my  own 
blood  relations,  and  why  should  I  prevent  you  from  better, 
ing  your  situation  ?*'  for  I've  always  thought,  maister,  that 
whenever  frien's  come  to  regard  parting  as  a  mutual  advan- 
tage,  the  sooner  they  shake  hands  the  better ;  and  on  thii 
occasion  I  consoled  myself  with  the  reflection,  that  though 
in  future  I  might  not  keep  so  much  company  about  me,  I 
would  feel  more  easy  in  my  personal  circumstances.     As 
for  Mrs.  Puss,  I  saw  her  during  the  day  very  busy  among 
the  neW'Comers,  and  licking  hersel  frae  neck  to  heel ;  for 
cats,  like  some  of  the  human  species,  hae  a  wonderful  deal 
of  kindness  and  attention  to  bestow  upon  themselves  when 
any  thing  happens  to  be  the  matter      In  respect  to  myself, 
I  felt  so  relieved,  and  so  well  pleased  at  what  had  taken 
place,  that  I  resolved  never  again  to  curl  a  lip  at  a  cat  while 
my  name  remained  Bob ;  that  none  of  the  tribe  should  ever 
have  reason  to  stick  their  sharps  into  any  of  my  tcndcr-blts, 
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or  ever  make  my  nose  a  pincushion,  as  it  were,  for  their 
nails,  as  long  as,  by  a  wag  of  my  tail  and  a  civil  lick  o'  my 
tongue,  I  could  make  their  fur  a  sort  of  Upper  Canada  for 
my  superfluous  population. 

But  enough  about  cats ;  we'll  now,  if  you  please,  take  a 
squint  at  the  rabbits.  I  mentioned,  that  I  was  just  as  well 
off  for  play  as  I  was  for  sleep  ;  but  my  favourite  amusement 
is,  when  my  new  maister  and  I  happen  to  take  a  stroll 
among  the  rabbits  that  burrow  abmie  Kinfaims.  There  I 
trow  there  is  sport  to  be  seen ;  then  you  may  see  me  in  full 
ohase,  with  a  dozen  of  these  funny-looking  creatures  scud- 
ding before  me,  wi*  their  fuds  cocked  up  and  their  lugs 
slouched,  and  looking  altogether  so  droll,  that  he  must  be 
an  older  and  a  graver  dog  than  I  am,  that  can  resist  having 
a  snap  at  them,  not  for  the  purpose  of  hurting  them,  but 
merely  to  get  a  grup  o'  the  absurd  comical-looking  tufts  they 
carry  behind  them,  and  so  pull  them  out  of  their  holes  for  a 
little  diversion.  These  fuds  or  tufts,  I  may  observe,  though 
the  most  ludicrous -looking  objects  about  them,  they  are  sure 
to  carry  higher  than  any  other  part  of  their  body.  This 
want  of  tact  or  self-knowledge,  however,  is  not  peculiar  to 
our  frien's  at  Rinfauns.  Even  among  men,  I*ve  seen  that 
such  foibles  or  ludicrous  points  of  character,  which  their 
prudence  ought  to  conceal  as  being  most  obnoxious  to  ridi- 
cule, are  generally  the  very  things  which,  like  the  fud  of 
the  rabbit,  are  most  flauntingly  obtruded  on  public  notice, 
and  in  consequence  are  eagerly  snapped  at  by  the  waggish 
observer,  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  out  the  witless  owner 
for  the  laughter  and  amusement  of  the  onlookers.  I  admit, 
however,  that  my  master  always  scolded  on  my  returning 
from  my  frolics  among  the  rabbits  ;  but  as  I  knew  that  in  his 
professional  character  he  was  as  fond  of  having  a  snap  and 
a  laugh  at  passing  absurdities  as  any  one,  I  thought  it  was 
just  "  sic  dog,  sic  maister  ;"  so,  after  hearing  his  lecture,  I 
turned  up  my  snout,  and  giving  a  bark  or  two  by  way  of 
reply,  I  scampered  off  to  chase  the  swallows  along  the  road- 
side, 
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Having  said  so  much  about  rabbits,  it  will  perhaps  not  bt 
out  of  place  to  hae  a  word  or  two  about  dogs.  You'll  ex- 
cuse me,  my  worthy  old  maister ;  but  often,  when  I  have 
beard  you  and  some  of  your  frien's  descanting  in  John 
Anderson's*  about  our  sagacity,  I've  wondered  within  my. 
sel,  at  the  small  degree  of  knowledge  you  seemed  to  possess 
about  dogs  and  dogs'  ideas  o'  things ;  and  often  when  you 
appeared  to  be  forgetting  yoursels  a'  thegithcr  on  the  sub- 
ject, I've  gotten  out  frae  aneath  the  table  and  barked,  iu 
order  to  change  the  discourse,  for  fear  there  might  be  ony 
strange  dogs  within  lug-length  o'  you,  who  might  be  whist- 
Ung  through  their  nose  at  your  expense — a  thing  which  I 
could  not  suffer,  for  I  always  wished  that  you  and  your 
friends  should  stand  high  among  my  fellow-dogs,  as  men  of 
great  learning  and  judgment ;  for  to  be  plain  with  you, 
among  dogs  as  among  men,  every  one  is  known  by  the  com- 
pany he  keeps  ;  and  so  particular  was  I  in  this  matter,  that 
I  could  name  respectable  tailors  in  Glasgow,  who  would  not 
hesitate  to  give  a  man  credit  for  a  coat,  if  they  saw  him  on 
such  a  familiar  footing  with  me  as  indicated  an  acquaintance 
of  some  standing.  But  what  often  vexed  me  more  than  any 
thing,  was,  when  I  heard  you  expressing  astonishment  at 
such  trifles,  as  my  being  able  to  tell  one  man  from  another, 
by  putting  my  nose  to  the  calf  of  his  leg ;  dear  me  I  mais- 
ter,  must  I  tell  you,  that  a  dog's  nose  is  like  a  gcrman  flute, 
the  more  he  practises  it,  the  better  acquainted  he  becomes 
with  its  powers,  and  the  various  keys  and  other  subtiltios  of 
which  it  is  composed ; — but  what  am  I  saying  ?  Even 
medical  science  aided  by  all  the  heartless  atrocities  of 
Majendle  (I  speak  as  a  dog),  have  as  yet  made  but  imper- 
fect advances  towards  a  knowledge  of  its  wonderful  organ- 
isation. Of  this,  I  must  confess,  I  know  as  little  as  the 
merest  puppy  in  the  profession ;  but  though  thus  ignorant 
•f  the  internal  construction  of  a  dog's  nose,  I  may  be  al- 
lowed to  know  something  of  its  capabilities,  and,  in  order 
that  you  may  never  again  expose  yourself  in  the  preseno* 

*  ▲  hifflil J  raspoctable  tavom  oppoalte  our  Publlthn^ 
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of  any  dog;,  in  my  absence,  I  will  give  you  a  little  insight 
into  the  matter.  To  tell  a  beagle  from  a  bailie,  is  what 
any  messan  can  do,  without  consultmg  his  nose  on  the  sub* 
ject;  but  to  disting^sh  one  well-dressed  person  from  an 
other,  or,  for  instance,  a  member  of  the  late  Town  Council 
from  one  of  the  present,  by  merely  nosing  his  calf,  b,  it 
seems  with  you,  a  very  wonderful  degree  of  sagacity.  Nowi 
nothing  I  assure  you,  is  more  simple ;  a  man's  calf,  to  us, 
has  always  the  savour  of  what  he  feeds  upon ;  and  our  re 
form  councillors  being  all  fed  on  plain  citizen-fare,  it  pro> 
duces  a  kind  of  general  identity  to  a  dog's  nose,  which 
would  have  a  very  perplexing  effect,  were  it  not  for  the  in- 
terference or  counteraction  of  the  subtilties  here  alluded  to, 
which  lead  the  more  delicate  organs  on  the  trace  or  scent  of 
individuality.  Now,  the  Town  Councillors,  under  the  **  old 
order  of  things,'*  having  just  retired  after  a  long  course  of 
high-feeding,  such  as  venison,  green  fat,  rich  pasties,  claret, 
and  other  fine-flavoured  wines,  their  calves  make  a  very 
different  impression  on  our  olfactory  nerves,  and  make  it 
just  as  easy  for  us  to  distinguish  the  calves  that  have  '*  left 
office,"  from  the  calves  that  are  **  in  office,"  as  it  would  be 
for  you  to  tell  a  tallow  candle  from  a  scented  taper ;  ay, 
and  a  great  deal  more  so,  for  believe  me,  maister,  in  many 
cases  wisdom  on  twa  legs,  is  nae  match  for  sagacity  on  four. 
Though  I  must  confess,  from  the  system  of  feeding,  which 
I  hear  the  new  councillors  have  lately  resorted  to,  the 
scent  of  their  calves  may  soon  approximate  to  that  of  their 
predecessors,  in  such  a  way  as  will  go  far  to  puzzle  the  dogs. 
You  must  understand,  however,  that  what  1  have  said, 
refers  only  to  the  dogs  of  the  west ;  as  for  the  dogs  in  this 
quarter,  they  are  in  general  a  gude-for-naething  set  of 
misleered  ciurs,  wi'  noses  as  useless  for  any  good  purpose,  as 
if  they  were  made  of  burned  cork ;  indeed,  from  their  awk- 
wardness,  I  sometimes  think  they  dinna  ken  which  is  the 
nose-end  of  themselves,  and  they  jabber  our  gurry-wurry 
language  wi'  such  a  vile  northern  accent,  that  it  often  fashes 
me  to  onderstand  than.     Thej  are  rmrj  aDdiil  to  straDgo 
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dogs  that  seem  of  a  better  qaality  than  themsclfes;  but 
this  they  learn  from  their  maisters,  who  think  the  best  way 
lo  behave  to  a  stranger,  is  to  look  as  strange  to  him  as 
possible.  As  for  me,  I've  seen  few  dogs  since  I  came  here, 
that  I  would  be  seen  smelling  a  door-cheek  wi'  in  the  Tron- 
gate  of  Glasgow,  where  I've  a  character  to  support;  and 
rather  than  make  myself  familiar  with  such  as  I  see  in 
this  place,  I  prefer,  when  I  have  leisure,  taking  a  seat  at 
the  door  of  Mr.  Dewar,  a  worthy  bibliopole,  who  is 
considered   by   our   Glasgow   friends   here,   as    the    sort 

of  D R of  Perth,  a   man  kind  and  civil  to 

beast  and  body,  and  as  our  ain  Professor  Brown  says,  is  a 
good  judge  of  the  human  countenance, — has  a  face 
that  looks  as  broad,  free,  and  hospitable,  as  if  it  were 
an  open  table.  Speaking  of  the  Professor,  there  is 
some  of  his  conduct  of  late  that  I  canna  understand 
Tprra  weel.  .  I  see  him  sometimes  when  I'm  passing,^  sit- 
ting at  a  mucklo  wide  door,  wi*  a  great  big  pewter-plate 
before  him,*  at  least  four  times  the  size  o'  ony  he  was  ever 
used  to,  and  neither  spoon  nor  spoon-meat  within  smell  o' 
him.  Now,  it  puzzles  me,  how  a  man  of  his  good  sense 
and  shining  talents,  would  sit  a'  day  ahint  a  muckle  toom 
dish,  particularly,  as  I  ken  nane  that  deserves  sac  weel  to 
hao  a  fu'  ane.  I  have  twa-three  times  gane  up  the  steps, 
for  the  purpose  of  sitting  down  beside  him,  to  lick  his  hand, 
by  way  of  keeping  up  his  spirits,  and  sympathising  with 
him,  on  what  to  one  of  his  social  disposition  cannot  but  be 
a  deep  affliction ;  but  he  either  mistakes  my  intention,  or 
thinks  that  twa  areower  mony  to  sit  a  toom  plate,  however 
big  it  may  be,  for  as  soon  as  he  sees  me,  he  puts  down 
his  brows  and  taks  up  his  stick,  wi'  such  a  look  of  deter- 
mined  ill-nature,  that  I'm  glad  to  keep  my  sympathy  to 
mysel'  and  trot  on  my  way  in  peace.  Now,  maistcr,  1*11 
conclude  my  long  letter  with  a  word  about  my  own  affairs. 
When  you  and  my  new  governor  were  talking  on  the  North 
Inch,  I  overheard  you  speaking  about  buying  me  a  brass 

*  Tbo  ProfcflSor  U  an  Elder  in  tho  Kirk. 
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collar ;  now  tins  would  just  be  throwing  awa'  gude  siller, 
for  roally  I'vo  as  little  need  o*  a  brass  collar  as  your  sark 
has  for  a  side  pouch,  or  a  Hoganfield  goose  has  for  a  cork 
jacket ;  besides,  a'  the  dogs  would  be  makin'  a  fool  of  me, 
and  crying,  **  there  goes  literary  Bob  as  braw's  Petticraw*s 
bull  when  he  got  his  cloots  gilded."  Consider,  maister, 
what  a  snarling  pack  I  hae  to  deal  wi*,  and  dinna  roak  a 
weel-tried  frien*  a  laughing-stock  in  his  auld  days ;  besides, 
wi*  a  collar  about  my  neck,  I  couldna  get  sae  cleverly  at  the 
fleas ;  and  as  ye  ken  there  is  nae  scarcity  o*  vermin  about 
this  place,  strangers  require  to  be  on  the  alert  to  keep  their 
ain  wi'  them,  so,  between  you  and  me,  a  set  o'  new  teeth 
would  be  of  more  use  than  a  dozen  brass  collars :  just  let 
me  have  fair  play  with  the  enemy,  and  I  will  keep  them  in 
as  good  order  as  ever.  Wishing  you  may  bo  always  able 
to  tak  your  frien's  by  the  hand,  and  your  foes  by  the  upper- 
lip,  for  these  are  twa  o'  the  best  grups  I  ken, — the  one  is 
familiar  to  you,  and  the  other  has  often  afforded  me  baith 
•afcty  and  satisfaction, — 

I  remain,  your  humble  and  devoted  loof-licker.         Bob. 

HIGHLAND  THIEVES. 

DuGALD  M'Caul  was  a  professed  thief  in  the  Highlands 
and  sometimes  took  young  lads  into  his  service  as  appren- 
tices to  the  same  business.  With  one  of  these  hopeful 
youths,  who  had  recently  engaged  with  him,  he  agreed  one 
night  to  proceed  upon  an  excursion  ;  the  apprentice  to  steal 
a  wedder,  and  Dugald  himself  to  steal  kale.  It  was  also 
agreed  that  they  should,  after  being  in  possession  of  their 
booty,  meet  in  the  kirk-yard,  where  they  were  pretty  sure 
of  not  being  molested,  as  it  got  the  name  of  being  haunted 
by  a  ghost.  Dugald,  as  may  well  be  supposed,  arrived  first 
at  the  place  of  rendezvous,  and,  sitting  on  a  grave-stone, 
amused  himself  with  eating  kale-custocks  until  the  appren- 
tice should  arrive  with  the  wedder.  la  a  neighbouring 
farm-house,  a  cripple  tailor  happen^  to  be  at  work,  and  thM 
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eonTersation  having  tamed  upon  the  story  of  the  kirk-yard 
being  haunted,  the  tailor  boldly  censured  some  young  mea 
present,  for  not  having  the  courage  to  go  and  speak  to  the 
supposed  apparition,  adding,  that  if  he  had  the  use  of  his 
limbs,  he  would  have  no  hesitation  in  doing  it  himself.  One 
of  the  young  men,  nettled  at  the  tailor's  remarks,  proposed 
taking  the  tailor  on  his  back  to  the  kirk-yard ;  and,  as  the 
tailor  could  not  well  recede  from  what  he  had  said,  off  they 
went.  The  moment  they  entered  the  kirk -yard,  Dugald 
M'Caul  saw  them,  and  thinking  it  was  the  apprentice  ¥dth 
a  wedder  on  his  back,  he  said,  in  a  low  tone  of  voice,  as  they 
approached  him,  "  Is  he  fat  ?"  "  Whether  he  be  fat  or 
lean,*'  cried  the  young  man,  "  there  he  is  to  ye  ;*'  and  throw* 
ing  down  the  tailor,  ran  off  as  hard  as  he  could.  On  enter- 
ing the  farm-house,  to  bis  utter  astonishment,  he  found  the 
tailor  close  at  his  heels ;  intense  fear  having  supplied  him 
with  the  long.lost  use  of  his  limbs,  which,  it  is  said,  he  re- 
tained ever  after. 

A  SCOTCH  MASON. 

The  late  Mr.  Douglas  of  Cavers,  in  Roxburghshire,  one 
day  walked  into  Cavers  churchyard,  where  he  saw  a  stone- 
mason busily  engaged  in  carving  an  angel  upon  a  grave- 
stone. Observing  that  the  man  was  adorning  the  heavenly 
spirit,  according  to  the  costume  of  the  age,  ¥dth  a  grand 
flowing  periwig,  Mr.  Douglas  exclaimed  to  him,  "  In  the 
name  of  wonder,  who  e\Br  saw  an  angel  with  a  wig  ?" 
"  And,  in  the  name  of  wonder,"  answered  the  sculptor, 
**  wha  ever  saw  an  angel  without  ane  ?" 


A  CONVENIENT   JAIL. 


Some  time  ago,  one  of  tho  bailies,  while  visiting  the  jail 
of  Lanark,  found  the  prisoners  at  the  time  to  consist  of  a 
poacher,  who  chose  to  reside  there  in  preference  to  paying 
A  fine,  and  a  wild  Irishman  for  fire-raising,  who  either  was 
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mad  or  pretended  to  be  so.  The  first  visited  was  the 
poacher—"  Weel  Jock,"  says  the  magistrate,  **  I  hope  ye 
hae  naething  to  complain  o'  your  treatment  here?" — 
'*  Naething  but  the  noise  that  Irishman  makes.  I  havena 
slept  for  the  last  twa  nights,  and  I  maun  just  tell  ye, 
bailie,  that  if  ye  dinna  fin'  means  to  keep  him  quitt,  FU 
stay  nae  langer  in  I  " 

FACLTIOUS  CHAMBERMAID. 

'*  Tell  your  mistress  that  I  have  torn  the  curtain/*  said 
a  gentleman  to  a  domestic  of  his  lodging-house.  **  Very 
ivell,  sir ;  mistress  will  put  it  down  to  the  rent." 

SMELLING  STRONG  OF  THE  SHOP. 

A  COMMERCIAL  traveller  from  a  great  Dyeing -house  in 
Glasgow,  wrote  from  Germany  to  his  employers — "  Elber- 
fvldt  is  a  most  beautiful  valley,  and  has  evidently  been  in- 
tended by  Providence  for  Turkey-red  yarn  dyeing  establish 
ments.*' 

SEA-BATHING  EXTRAORDINARY. 

An  honest  shawl  manufacturer  from  the  Sneddon,  whose 
travels  before  this  summer  had  never  extended  beyond  Dum- 
buck,  or  at  farthest,  Dumbarton,  seriously  bethought  him- 
self of  repairing  to  the  coast,  for  the  twofold  purpose  of 
bettering  his  health,  and  at  the  same  time  of  gratifying  his 
curiosity  by  a  sight  of  the  Regatta.  Largs,  he  bad  indeed 
heard,  was  nae  better  than  it  should  be,  and  that  the  honest 
folks  there  thought  nae  mair  of  taking  a  sail  on  the  sabbath- 
day,  than  he  would  do  of  taking  a  web  out  of  the  loom 
on  a  Saturday ;  yet  all  agreed  it  was  bonny  spot,  and  he 
had  therefore  made  up  his  mind  to  journey  thither,  deeming 
it  of  little  importance  who  or  what  they  were,  or  what  they 
did.     So  resolved,  Willie  Walkinshaw  stepped  on  board  the 
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Gleniffer,  at  the  "  Water-neb,"  and  in  due  course  of  time 
trrived  at  Largs,  where  he  soon  succeeded  in  taking  "  a  bit 
ima*  room  for  the  douking."  The  weather  being  extremely 
hot,  honest  man !  he  thought  it  advisable  to  lose  no  time  in 
carrying  into  effect  his  long  premeditated  design  of  dipping; 
and  for  this  purpose  '*  daunered  awa*  by  the  fisherman's 
hut,*'  where  he  soon  came  to  a  place  that  he  thought,  from 
the  "  sma'ness  of  the  chuckystanes,  would  do  remarkably 
weel.*'  For  fear  of  accidents,  however  (for  he  had  never 
been  in  the  sea  before),  Willie  used  the  precaution  of  tak- 
mg  soundings  with  his  stick,  and  the  water  was  any  thing 
but  deep ;  he  tried  the  temperature  of  it  with  his  hand,  and 
he  declared  *'  in  a'  his  bom  days,  he  had  never  felt  water 
sae  het  before.**  These  preliminaries  being  settled,  off 
went  coat,  waistcoat,  trowsers,  and  shirt ;  and  the  salt- 
irater  was  just  about  to  receive  a  dark,  dirt-bebarkened- 
looking  figure,  that  had  never  before  felt  its  purifying  and 
refreshing  influence,  when  a  shriek,  and  a  shout,  and  a  short 
prayer  from  the  wabster,  announced  that  the  sea  has  bub- 
bles as  the  laud  has,  "  and  that  is  of  them.'*  This  was  no 
time  however  for  moralising  or  dramatising — off  hirpled 
Willie  with  all  convenient  speed,  his  hat  on  his  head,  and 
his  "  claes"  under  his  arm,  and  never  once  looking  round, 
until  he  conceived  himself  out  of  all  possibility  of  danger. 
There  the  clothes  were  hurried  on — thence  Willie  hurried 
off — never  was  a  poor  being  so  terror-struck,  or  so  truly 
thankful  on  arriving  safe  at  his  own  door-step.  *'  Weel, 
Willie,"  was  the  landlady's  salutation,  "  hac  ye  been  in  the 
water?  My  troth  ye  havena  been  lang  about  it  1  It's  the 
like  o*  you  should  come  to  the  salt-water ;  but,  wae's  me, 
man,  ye  look  fHghtened  like — what's  the  matter  ?  what's 
wrang  ?  what's  wraug  ?"  "  What's  wrangl"  responded  the 
knight  of  the  treadles,  '*  ye'se  ne'er  catch  me  douking  again 
at  Largs — it's  no  chancy — do  ye  ken  I  was  just  going  to 
make  an  awfa'  plunge  in,  when  a  head  as  black  as  a  sing't 
sheep's  head,  covered  wi'  short  woolly  hair,  and  wi'  teeth  as 
whit«  as  the  driven  snaw,  appeared  aboon  the  watef ,  g^m- 
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ing  at  me — hech  me,  I*m  a*  shaking  when  I  think  o't— 
thinks  I,  there's  nae  wonder  the  water's  het  whenye're  here, 
Sae  aff  I  ran,  and  how  I  gat  on  my  claes,  or  how  I  gat 
here,  1  canna  tell;  bat  I'm  convinced  o'  ae  thing,  that  the 

I  >i'il  has  been  doukmg  this  day  at  the  Largs."  "  Oman,  what 
a  gouk  ye  maun  be,  Willie,  as  I  should  ca'  you  sae — I'se 
wager  ye  ony  thing  ye  like,  it  has  just  been  Mr.  D.*s  black 
servant  doun  bathing  this  warm  forenoon.'*  "  Na,  na,  ho* 
nest  woman,  it  may  hae  been  the  master  o'  him  and  o'  many 
mae  o'  us ;  but  yon's  no  his  servant  or  I'm  deeply  mista'en. 
— How  much  am  I  awn  you  ?  for  I'm  going  off  the  mom's 
morning  again — nae  mair  douking  at  Largs  for  me."  Suf- 
Hce  it  to  say,  Willie  kept  his  resolution ;  nor  could  all  the 
proof  his  landlady  offered  to  bring  forward  in  corrobora- 
tion of  the  truth  of  her  conjecture,  induce  Willie  Walkin- 
shaw  to  think  otherwise  than  *'  that  the  gentleman  who 
made  the  water  sae  warm  that  morning  at  Large,  mutt 
have  come  from  a  gey  het  place.*' 

PROOF  AGAINST  HBADACHS. 

An  elderly  gentleman  travelling  in  a  ttage-coach,  was 
amused  by  the  constant  fire  of  words  kept  up  between  two 
ladies.  One  of  them  at  last  kindly  inquired  if  their  conver- 
sation did  not  make  his  head  ache,  when  he  answered  with 
a  great  deal  of  naivete,  **  No,  ma'am,  I  have  been  married 
twenty-eight  years." 

TOLUNTEERB  ON  SERYICS. 

The  squadron  of  the  Renfrewshire  Tolnnteers  that  had 
been  raised  in  Paisley,  were  sent  to  do  duty  at  Beith  for  a 
period  of  six  weeks,  with  a  view  to  drill  and  to  acquire  sol- 
dier-like habits  and  discipline.  The  Seestu  gen$  (Tarmet 
being  quartered  on  the  town,  those  who  could  not  receive 
them  into  their  houses,  were  obliged  to  pay  the  usual  billet- 
money.     Several  of  the  public-houses  accordingly  became 
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barrack-rooms,  pro  tempore,  for  many  of  these  campaigners ; 
and  at  the  mess  of  the  subalterns,  the  following  three  toasts 
were  regularly  giTon,  and  in  the  following  order : — 1,  "  Oar 
noble  sells ;  and  wha's  like  us?  smash't  a*  ane."  2.  "  The 
British  army  in  Beith."  3,  "Our  commander  and  maistor, 
the  King/' 


A  lawyer's  charity. 


A  POOR  Irish  barrister,  who  had  more  brains  than  bricfli, 
had,  from  too  social  habits,  lost  his  practice,  and,  by-and- 
by,  his  health ;  consumption  closing  the  record  on  him,  and 
leaWog  nothing  to  defray  the  usual  expenses  attendant  on 
interment.  A  warm-hearted  friend  of  the  deceased,  how- 
eTer,  set  about  raising  a  subscription  amongst  his  acquain- 
tances, limiting  the  amount  to  a  shilling  each,  so  that  eyery 
one  might  have  an  opportunity  of  contributing.  Having 
accosted  one  of  the  brethren,  who  was  wont  to  complain  of 
too  gpreat  an  increase  in  the  number  of  practitioners,  the 
latter  saluted  him,  with  "  What  are  you  about  now,  with 
that  suspicious-looking  green  bag  in  your  hand  ?*'  "  You 
are  aware,  I  suppose,  of  the  death  of  our  poor  friend 
O'Higgins,  and  ¥dthoat  a  cross  to  bury  him ;  so  you  must 
give  me  a  shilling,  to  help  to  buy  a  turf  to  cover  all  that's 
left  of  him  here."  "  Poor  soul  I  and  is  it  true?  well  I'll 
see  what  I  have;  troth,  and  I  find,  after  searching  my 
pockets,  that  I  have  not  a  shilling  in  any  of  the  pockets 
about  my  body ;  but  there's  a  pound-note  for  you,  and  bury 
twenty  when  you  are  at  it." 

WILL  8PVIR  AND  THB  BEITH  TAILORS. 

Will  Speir  was  accustomed  to  assist  the  beadle  of  the 
church  whereof  he  was  an  unworthy  member,  in  the  dis- 
charge of  some  of  the  less  important  functions  of  his  office. 
On  one  occasion,  during  sermon,  a  fight  took  place  between 
two  strong  collies  in  one  of  the  aisles,  which  interrupted  tbt 
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iervice  for  a  time.  Will  ran  to  the  scene  of  riot,  and  be- 
labouring the  belligerents  with  a  stick,  exclaimed,  "  If  you 
wonid  pay  mair  attention  to  what  the  minister's  saying  to 
yon,  it  would  be  muckle  better  for  you  than  tearing  your 
tousy  jackets  at  that  gait — tak  better  care  o'  your  claes,  you 
blockheads,  there's  no  a  tailor  in  Beith  can  cither  mend 
thae,  or  mak  new  anes  to  you  when  they're  done." 

A  PROMISE  TO  BALANCE  ACCOUNTS. 

Will  Speik  having  occasion  to  cross  a  bridge  where  a 
penny  toll  was  exacted  for  foot  passengers,  pleaded  poverty, 
and  begged  to  be  allowed  to  pass  free.  The  tollman  was 
inexorable.  Will  persisted,  "  Weel,  I  canna  pay  you.'* 
"  You  cannot  pass,  then."  "  Maun  I  staun  still  here  like 
ane  o*  the  stoops  o*  your  yett  ?"  "  Yes,  or  return  the  way 
you  came,  or  beg  a  penny  for  the  toll.'*  **  Gang  back  !  you 
gouk,"  said  Will,  "  would  ganging  back  hain  your  brig, 
would  it  no  wear't  just  as  muckle  as  my  coming  alangst  it 
did — I  hinna  time  to  gang  back  the  noo — there's  your 
penny  to  you,  man ;  an'  the  neist  time  I  come  this  way, 
rU  gang  a  hail  day  on't  atween  the  inside  o'  the  yett  there 
and  the  tither  end,  and  tak'  my  pennyworth  out  o*  your 
brig." 

difficulty  of  RAISING  THE  WIND. 

The  proverb,  "  The  drunken  man  aye  gets  the  drunken 
penny,"  was  probably  never  so  truly  verified,  as  in  the  case 
of  two  tipplers  in  Lochwinnoch.  They  had  exhausted  funds 
and  credit,  yet  still  they  might  be  seen  describing  right 
angles  in  their  course  towards  home.  One  day,  having 
failed  in  all  their  schemes  for  raising  the  necessary  funds, 
"  Gang  awa  in,  Peter,"  said  John,  "and  see  gin  they'll  gie 
us  credit  for  a  gill."  "  Na,  John,  wad  it  no  be  likelier  that 
yo  wad  get  it,  ye're  far  better  acquaint?"  **  It  would  bn 
useless,"  replied  John,  "  I'm  ower  weel  kent." 
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THB  BETOBT  CODRTEOUB. 

At  a  late  election  for  Perthshire,  Sir  John  Campbell  soli- 
cited  a  Mr.  M'Gregor,  to  use  his  influence  ¥dth  his  son,  to 
give  his  vote  for  Sir  George  Murray.  Old  M'Gregor  said 
it  was  useless,  as  his  son  had  pledged  himself  to  support  the 
opposite  party;  at  which  Sir  John  gave  expression  to 
his  displeasure,  by  saying,  "  He  was  not  a  true  M'Gregor, 
there  was  some  bad  blood  in  him.*'  *'  I  wouldna  doubt  but 
there  is,"  replied  the  old  man,  *'  for  his  mother  was  a 
Campbell." 

BIUHLANDMAN  AND  THE  GAS. 

A  UiGHLANDMAN  took  up  his  quarters  in  a  hotel  in 
Glasgow,  and  was  shown  into  a  bed-room  lighted  with 
gas.  Donald  being  fearful  of  robbers,  and  wishing  to  sleep 
under  a  strong  light,  that,  as  the  Irishman  would  say,  he 
might  see  while  he  was  asleep,  he  allowed  the  gas  to 
bum  until  the  dawn.  Next  morning  the  landlady  inquired 
whether  be  had  enjoyed  a  good  night's  rest  ?  '*  1  could  not 
sleep  a  moment  for  your  abomination  kass  smell."  *'  You 
should  have  stopped  it,  sir,  or  called  the  servant  to 
do  it."  "And  did  I'll  not  blew't  out?  but  it  was  a 
great  deal  more  worse  than  before." 

A   OLEBICAL  ANTIQUARY. 

The  late  Rev.  Mr.  L.  of  L.  (who  was  not  more  distin- 
guished for  his  theological  attainments  than  for  his  spright- 
ly wit),  in  the  course  of  one  of  his  forenoon  lectures,  read 
that  passage  in  1st  Kings,  which  relates  the  exjiedient  em- 
ployed by  Jeroboam  for  preventing  the  tribes  who  adhered 
to  him  from  going  up  to  Jerusalem  to  worship,  by  setting 
np  two  golden  calves,  one  in  Bethel  and  the  other  in  Dan. 
'•  These,"  said  the  lecturer,  **  are  the  first  Chapels  of  Ease 
lliat  ever  were  erected. " 
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A  WORD  IN  SEASON. 

Mr.  L.  had  occasion,  one  sabbath,  to  supply  the  pulpit 
of  a  neighbouring  brother,  whose  wife  was  distinguished  for 
her  extreme  parsimony.  On  being  asked,  next  morning,  by 
the  hospitable  lady  of  the  manse,  if  he  would  eat  an  egg 
for  breakfast,  he  replied,  "  Yes,  madam,  I  always  eat  one 
when  I  cannot  get  two." 

A  MARRIAGE  BELL. 

A  MINISTER  of  Lochwionoch,  in  the  middle  of  the  last 
ccnf  ary,  had  a  son  who  was  in  the  habit  of  playing  off  a 
number  of  practical  jokes  on  his  father  and  his  parishioners. 
On  one  occasion,  a  bashful  couple  had  resolved  to  wear 
the  bands  imposed  by  "luckless  Hymen,"  and  bad  pro- 
ceeded  by  different  routes  to  the  manse,  so  that  the  matter 
might  as  much  as  possible  remain  a  profound  secret.  This 
became  known  to  the  witty  wag,  who  with  all  speed  re- 
paired to  the  church-bell,  and  rang  a  fire-toll,  which 
speedily  brought  a  multitude  to  the  kirk-yard,  inquiring, 
"  Where  is  the  fire  ?"  •*  At  the  manse,"  he  replied, 
*•  Haste  I  haste  to  the  manse  1"  They  immediately  repair, 
cd  thither,  and  arrived  just  as  the  indissoluble  knot  had  re^ 
ceived  the  pastor's  blessing.  The  joke  was  instantly  per- 
ceived, and  the  nuptials  of  the  blate  couple  were  announced 
to  the  whole  village  by  the  cheers  and  shouts  of  several 
hundreds. 

A  HIGHLAND  ECHO. 

In  the  course  of  last  summer,  some  strangers  of  distinc* 
tion  were  induced  to  visit  a  wild  and  unfrequented  retreat 
in  a  distant  part  of  the  Highlands,  chiefly  from  the  report 
they  heard  of  an  echo,  remarkable  for  the  clear  and 
distinct  nature  of  its  reverberation.  On  reaching  the 
•pot   from   whenc<^    the  4rial   of   its   powers    is    usually 
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made,  their  guide  put  his  hand  to  the  side  of  his 
mouth,  and  hawled  out  with  the  lungs  of  a  stentor,  a 
salutation  in  Gaelic,  which  was  repeated  with  a  preci- 
sion that  seemed  heyond  the  expectations  of  the  party. 
One  of  the  gentlemen,  by  way  of  trying  the  strength  of  his 
voice,  put  his  hand  to  the  side  of  his  mouth,  in  the  same 
manner  of  the  guide,  and  called  out,  ''  How  far  are  we  from 
home  ?*'  These  words,  much  to  the  surprise  of  their  con. 
ductor,  were  also  repeated^  when  poor  Donald,  with  a  sim* 
plicity  which  brought  a  smile  over  the  features  of  all  pre- 
sent, observed,  **You  may  think  it  strange,  gentlemen,  but 
this  is  the  first  time  I  ever  heard  our  (9cho  speak  English.'* 
"  I  have  no  doubt,"  said  the  gentleman,  "but  it  can  repeat 
other  languages  if  put  it  to  the  test,"  and  instantly  bawled 
out  some  brief  questions  in  French,  Spanish,  and  Italian. 
Donald  looked  more  bewildered  than  ever.  **  Weel,  I  must 
say,  that's  very  queer ;  my  own  father,  and  my  own  self, 
have  known  that  echo  for  more  than  seventy  years,  and  we 
never  knew  it  use  no  language  but  the  Gaelio  language  bo« 
fore."  *'  Your  echo  is  more  learned,  thop,  than  you  sup- 
posed," said  the  gentleman,  laughing,  though  at  a  loss 
whether  to  impute  Donald's  remarks  to  archness  or  simpli- 
city. *'  You  may  say  that,  but  can  you  tell  me,  sir,"  said 
the  poor  fellow,  with  an  expression  of  earnestness,  that 
appeared  highly  amusing  to  those  present,  **  as  the  echo  has 
never  been  out  of  the  country,  where  can  she  have  got  all 
her  education  ?" 

Carrick. 

the  cock  of  the  company. 

Happily  the  day  is  gone  by,  when  he  was  cock  of  the  walk 
who  could  pocket  his  tenth  tumbler  and  keep  possession  of 
his  chair ;  and  he  was  the  best  qualified  to  be  a^  elder  in 
ihe  church  who  could  best  comport  himself  under  heavy 
draughts,  froni  the  inebriating  bowl.  If  stomach  tests  ob- 
tained in  the  direction  of  the  church's  afffum,  much  more  did 
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thcj  amongst  the  directors  of  the  body  politic.  Before  a 
deacon  of  any  of  our  corporations  could  obtain  the  highest 
honour  in  the  master-court,  he  had  a  currioulom  of  season- 
ing to  ondergo  of  at  least  five  successive  years ;  and  if 
he  snrvived  the  experiment,  he  was  passed  as  a  seasoned 
eask — *'  nae  danger  noo  o*  his  springin'  a  leggin'  girr,  he's 
a  piece  o'  weel  seasoned  timmer.'*  Amongst  the  Justices 
of  Peace  in  the  country,  when  any  political  occasion 
brought  them  together,  incredible  feats  of  drinking  were 
sometimes  performed.  At  a  meeting  of  Justices,  held  at 
the  Duchal,  county  of  Renfrew,  on  the  occasion  of  a  militia 
conscription,  the  business  was  wound  np  by  dinner,  followed 
by  a  deep  bouso,  which  continued  until  morning ;  and  one 
afler  another  of  the  party  was  obliged  to  be  carried  to  bed. 
Hamilton  of  Bar  refused  all  assistance  to  be  removed,  and 
£lept  in  the  dining-room,  the  scene  of  drinking.  In  the 
morning,  claiming  victory,  he  shouted,  *'  He's  tho  best  cock 
that  keeps  the  field." 

THB  6IC&  MINISTER. 

A  VENERABi^  divine,  who,  in  his  day  and  generation, 
was  remarkable  for  his  primitive  and  abstinent  mode  of  life, 
at  length  fell  sick,  and  was  visited  by  a  kind-hearted  lady 
from  a  neighbouring  parish.  On  her  proposing  to  make 
some  beef  tea,  he  inquired  what  it  was ;  and  being  informed 
he  promised  to  drink  it  at  his  usual  dinner  hour.  The  soup 
was  accordingly  made  in  the  most  approved  manner,  and 
the  lady  went  home,  directing  him  to  drink  a  quantity  every 
day  until  her  return.  This  occurred  a  few  days  afterwards, 
when  the  lady  was  surprised  to  see  the  beef-tea  almoi>t  un- 
diminished,  and  to  hear  it  denounced  by  the  worthy  clergy, 
man  as  the  worst  thing  he  had  ever  tasted.  She  determin- 
ed to  try  it  herself,  and  having  heated  a  small  quantity, 
pronounced  it  excellent.  **  Ay,  ay,"  quoth  the  divine,  *'  it 
may  drink  well  enough  that  way,  but  try  it  wi'  the  sugar 
and  cream  as  I  did." 


Tbb  kle  Dr.  Cleghom  resided  forafaw  yaars  preceding 
his  decease,  in  his  beautifnl  rilla  in  the  immediste  neigh- 
kourbtxHl  oF  RutherglcD,  uid  drove  into  Olaigow,  the  scene 
of  his  labours,  everj  morning.  Aa  be  passed,  tba  Doctor 
noticed  a  remarkU)!}  fine  he>l lb; -looking  boy,  with  a  ennnv 
cheerfalneu  of  aspect,  regalarl;  attending  a  single  cow  bj 
the  roadside,  which  appeared  not  to  be  in  snch  good  coodi- 
tion  a*  her  ^ardian.  The  man  of  prescriptive  rigtit 
chose  one  beautiful  morning  to  walk  into  the  city,  with 
gold-beaded  cane  and  rose  stuck  in  coat  lapel — which 
emblem  of  the  bloom  of  health  constantly  adorned  the 
breast  of  faim  who  often  interpreted  the  duration  of  the 
mnning  of  the  sands  of  life — and,  coming  up,  he  entered 
into  cenTersatioQ  with  the  boy.  "  Wt'll,"  said  be,  "ny 
yonng  man.,  you  seem  always  to  be  remarkably  cheer- 
fnl ;  do  yoD  ever  wenry  In  snch  monotonons  employ- 
ment ?"  "  Weary  !"  replied  master  bonnet  and  club, 
"what  gnid  wad  wearying  do  to  me?  I  maun  wait  till  the 
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cow's  time  to  gang  hame,  weary  or  no."  **  What,"  con 
tinned  Uie  Doctor,  **  do  you  get  for  breakfast,  that  gives 
you  such  a  rosy  face?"  **  Get  1  what  should  I  get  but  psrritch, 
to  be  sure  ?"  •'  Ay,  and  what  for  dinner  ?"  "  Parritch, 
sin'  ye  maun  hae*t."  "  Some  change  for  supper,  surely,  my 
little  hero  ?"  *'  Just  parritch  too,  and  glad  to  see  them  a' 
limes  o*  the  day."  "  Is  it  possible,"  remarked  the  Doctor, 
"that  you  feed  on  nothing- but  parritch  morning,  noon,  and 
night  ?'*  At  this  point  of  the  conversation,  an  acquaintance 
of  the  patron  of  parritch  passed,  to  whom  he  called  out — 
"  Losh  man,  Jock,  here's  a  man  thinks  every  day  a  NowV- 
day  I" 

CAPTAIN  JONSS. 

Ths  late  Capt.  Jones  of  the  Mountaineer,  which  at  pre- 
sent trades  between  the  port  of  London  and  Demerara,  was 
well  known  in  our  western  port,  Greenock,  as  perhaps  one 
of  the  most  spirited  and  skilful  navigators  that  have  plough- 
ed  the  Atlantic  wave,  for  the  last  half  century. 

"  Firm  as  a  rock  in  strife  or  storm,  he  stood  the  quarter  deck." 

Jones  sailed  the  GHenbervie  from  Greenock  to  Demerara, 
for  nearly  twenty  years,  and  in  that  time  wore  more  canvass 
than  any  two  ships  of  the  same  burthen.  While  other 
commanders  were  reefing  their  sheeting,  preparing  for  the 
indicated  tempest,  the  master  of  the  Glcnbervie,  on  the 
contrary,  was  unfurling  his  canvass,  to  prove  the  strength 
of  his  timbers,  and  the  texture  of  the  Dundee  fabrics. 
"  Come  away,  my  lads,"  would  he  say,  "it  is  as  well  to  go 
to  the  bottom  at  the  rate  of  twelve  knots  an  hour  as  eight." 

The  Captain  resigned  command  of  the  Glenbervie  about 
two  years  preceding  his  melancholy  decease,  and  superin- 
tended at  Greenock  the  building  of  the  Mountaineer,  in 
which  Messrs  Anderson  and  Smith  and  himself  were  part- 
ners. 

The  timbers  of  the  weather-beaten  tar  had  suffered  in  the 
fearless  exposure  of  himself  in  all  weathers,  and  chances  on 
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tbe  field  of  his  deck,  and  war  with  the  waves  for  such  a  long 
period,  that  a  severe  illness  obliged  him  to  cast  anchor  in  his 
parlour  for  a  considerable  period,  until  the  surgeon  should 
make  the  necessary  repairs;  when,  recovering  from  this 
attack,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  a  friend  in  Glasgow,  which  ^ 
^ve  as  characteristic  of  the  humorous  seaman : — 

"  Greenock, 
••  Dear  Friend, 
**  1  AM  longing  much  to  see  you,  and  wondering  what  haf 
become  of  you  for  such  a  length  of  time,  you  may  surelj 
come  this  far  to  nee  an  old  hove  down  tar.  I  am  once  mon 
on  my  legs,  and  am  able  to  take  my  porridge  in  the  morning 
but  still  very  weak  and  unable  to  go  out.  My  carpenter 
seems  to  think  they  have  made  a  good  job  of  me,  and  that  1 
will  soon  again  be  as  good  as  any  now  craft  in  the  Clyde, 
and  have  no  difficulty  in  being  placed  in  the  first  letter  once 
more,  so  that  the  Mountaineer  and  I  shall  have  a  fair  start. 
The  ship  must  of  course  be  insured  at  Lloyd's,  and  I  think 
the  best  insurance  for  me  will  be  to  get  spliced.  I  do  not 
mean  to  sheer  off  any  longer ;  what  is  the  use  of  my  throw- 
ing all  canvass  aback  to  avoid  an  engagement,  when  I  really 
mean  at  last  to  come  to  action  ?     No,  I  will  go  and  give 

Miss  G a  broadside,  and  see  if  she  will  bless  me  with  a 

berth  between  the  decks  of  her  heart.  Now  is  the  time  to 
launch  into  the  matrimonial  world,  when  both  the  ship  and 
I  are  A.  1.  I  am  staunch  enough  to  bear  a  gale  in  the  bay 
of  contr  adiction,  but  of  that  I  have  little  to  fear.  1  shall 
push  in,  and  you  shall  soon  hear  of  my  being  safely  moored 
in  the  harbour  of  matrimony.  I  shall  then  let  the  wife 
keep  the  keys  of  the  grog,  as  it  makes  the  understanding 
reel;  it  is  slow  poison  some  say,  (very  slow,  as  Tom 
Finlayson  said,  for  this  reason,  that  he  had  taken  it  for  40 
years,  and  was  not  poisoned  yet),  and  it  rakes  the  planks 
of  the  constitution  so  much,  that  all  the  sheathing  in  the 
world  will  never  make  them  tight  again.  However,  just 
you  come  down  on  Saturday,  and  get  a  blow  out  of  labscouse 
and  pepperpot,  and  I  will  tell  you  all  abouCit— I  am, 

"J.J." 
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The  captaiD's  great  ambition  was  to  hare  his  vessel  a 
perfect  model  in  her  architecture,  and  as  sonnd  at  bottom 
as  oak  in  the  forest  with  rooted  anchorage  in  the  bowels 
of  mother  earth.  Watching  the  carpenter's  progress,  morning, 
noon,  and  night — not  a  plank  of  a  suspicions  look  would  he 
permit  to  be  fastened,  or  joining  that  was  not  likely  to  stand 
the  ordinary  conmiotions  of  the  great  deep. 

The  commander  of  the  Mountaineer  was  only  permitted  to 
Dayigate  the  pride  of  his  heart  and  eye  to  Demerara,  and 
back  to  London ;  unable,  indeed,  part  of  the  homeward 
passage,  to  take  the  usual  charge.  The  direction  of  the 
idol  Mountaineer  was  obliged  to  be  given  to  another,  which, 
alas  1  Jones  was  never  after  to  resume.  Captain  Jones 
slipped  cable  from  his  last  mooring,  and  launched  into  the 
great  ocean  of  the  Future,  in  the  spring  of  1836,  and  only 
about  two  months  after  the  date  of  the  following  letter 
addressed  to  our  publisher  : — 

••  London,  13th  Feb.,  1836. 

"  My  Dear  Daved,— No  doubt  but  you  have  heard  long 
ere  this,  of  my  misfortune,  being  taken  very  ill  on  my  ar- 
rival here,  with  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  having  caught  a 
severe  cold  on  my  passage  home.  I  have  been  confined 
to  my  bed  and  room  since — ^have  been  hove  down  and  sur- 
veyed by  two  of  the  first  carpenters  in  the  port ;  in  their 
report,  they  stated  that  my  timbers  were  all  sound  and 
free  from  decay,  but  that  my  ceilmg  inside  was  far  gone, 
and  must  be  all  removed,  before  I  could  be  sea-worthy 
again.  My  head  carpenter  was  a  Mr.  Elliotson,  whom  I 
paid  off  after  he  had  completed  his  survey.  I  thought  him 
an  unco  dear  tradesman,  for  he  charged  four  guineas,  which 
is  the  general  charge  for  surveying  mid  crafts — it  was  just 
the  very  sum  that  I  paid  Lloyd's  agent  for  surveying  the 
Mountaineer.  I  have  only  one  man  at  work  now,  and  am 
much  afraid  it  will  take  him  a  long  time  before  he  completes 
the  job,  so  as  to  make  me  sea-worthy.  I  feel  much  better 
from  what  has  been  done,  but  still  very  frail,  and  not  able 
to  carry  any  eanvas  yet,  but  I  expect  to  be  under  full 
■ail  ere  long*  when  I  shall  shape  my  course  for  Cheltenham. 
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to  lee  what  kind  of  carpenters  they  have  there ;  from  thence 
to  Scotland,  my  ain  dear  country,  where  I  shall  feed  and 
fatten  on  porridge  and  milk,  and  be  ready  to  go  to  sea  again 
when  the  Mountaineer  returns — this  is  the  course  I  am 
at  present  shaping — ^time  will  tell  what  is  to  take  place.  I 
must  remain  where  I  am,  in  the  mean  time,  till  the  job  is 
completed,  be  it  long  or  short.  We  had  to  employ  another 
to  command  for  the  present  voyage.  Man,  it  hurt  me  sore 
to  give  her  to  a  stranger,  but  life  was  at  stake — she  left 
this  a  week  ago.  I  had  a  letter  from  her  noble  conmian- 
der  this  morning,  informing  me  of  her  being  in  Portsmouth ; 
that  is  a  long  way  from  Demerara.  I  am  much  afraid  that 
he  will  learn  her  bad  tricks,  turning  her  into  creeks  and 
comers,  liko  a  miller's  horse. 

*'Tell  my  friends  that  I  intend  to  have  a  crack  with 
them  ere  long,  that  I  have  been  hove  down  and  scuttled 
several  times — this  was  to  let  the  bilge  water  out  of  the 
after  peak,  which  eased  me  greatly.  Compliments  to  Mr. 
Lyon  and  Mr.  Spiers ;  tell  the  little  doctor  I  shall  bo  at 
him  yet.  I  expect  to  be  at  the  hotch-potch  in  John  Ander- 
son's next  season.  Should  you  meet  Willy  Warren,  tell 
him  that  I  am  undergoing  heavy  repairs,  such  as  the  old 
Glenbervio  had  some  years  ago. 

"  I  remain,  my  dear  David, 

**  Sincerely  yours, 

"JouN  Jones," 

'*  P.S. — You  will  observe,  that  I  am  keeping  up  my  spirits 
through  thick  and  thin,  although  my  grog  has  been  stopped 
for  the  last  three  weeks — bad  go  for  poor  Jack ! 

OVERLAND  JOURNEY  TO  DEMERARA 

Captain  Jones  had  at  one  time  two  young  Sawneys, 
passengers,  going  out  to  act  as  overseers,  in  the  colony  of 
Demerara. 

The  vessel  had  scarcely  cleared  Toward  Point,  when  the 
two  "  hows-a'-wi'  ye*s"  became  sea-sick,  and  had  to  betake 
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themselves  to  their  berths.  The  weather  was  very  stormT. 
and  the  Glenbervie  made  little  way  for  some  days— she  kept 
tacking  and  besting  about  in  the  channel.  The  two,  who 
were  onder-seers  during  this  time,  taking  it  for  granted, 
from  the  tremendous  pitching  of  the  vessel,  that  she  must 
be  making  way  at  a  prodigious  rate,  called  out  to  the  Cap. 
tain  one  morning,  when  the  ship  was  just  off  Lamlash  Bay, 
"  I  say,  Captain,  are  we  at  Madeira  yet  ?  because,  ye  see, 
we  want  to  be  pitten  out  there,  and  we*ll  gang  the  rest  o't 
every  fit." 

THE  ROUTE  HOUE. 

The  two  young  Northerns  in  the  preceding  anecdote, 
who  had  a  decided  predilection  for  a  land  instead  of  a  sea 
passage,  were  overheard  one  day  in  the  act  of  leaning  over 
the  bulwarks  of  the  vessel,  when  the  Glenbervie  was  making 
her  way  through  a  sea  placid  as  glass,  arranging  about  the 
best  route  home — *'  What  I  mean  to  do,  Jock,  is  this:  whan 
I  mak'  siller,  and  gaun  hame  again,  is  just  to  gang  up 
through  America — haudin  aye  north,  till  I  come  to  Hudson's 
Bay,  and  then  cross  the  Ferry  to  John  O'Groat's,  when 
I  may  say  I'm  at  my  ain  door."  "  Waesuck,  man  I"  **  is 
that  a'  ye  ken  about  the  place  we're  gaun  to  ? — it  disna  lie 
that  airt  ava — Demerara's  an  island  on  the  Continent; 
and  we  hae  naething  mair  to  do  than  just  to  step  our  wa's 
doun  through  Spain,  and  France,  and  Portingal,  and  in 
through  the  back  o'  Ireland — syne  east  to  Donaghadee — 
and  we  hae  a  shorter  ferry  to  cross  there,  than  frae 
Hudson's  Bay  to  John  O'Groat's." 

POPULAR  PREACHING. 

No  exhibition  of  a  public  nature  is  so  offensive  or  unbc 
coming,  as  showing  off  in  the  pulpit.      "  It   is,"  as  Dr. 
Chalmers  said,  in  his  first  sermon  in  the  Tron  Church, 
Glasgow,   **a  sight  that  might  make  angels  weep,  to  see 
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jour  clerical  coxcombs  come  strutting  hot  from  the  sctiools 
of  philosophy,  vapouring  before  their  Maker;"  and  yet, 
what  pleases  and  sets  a-gape  the  mob  members  of  our 
churches,  both  in  Establishment  and  Dissent,  more  than  flash 
— roaring,  as  if  the  lungs  of  the  speaker  had  undergone 
the  process  of  tanning.  These  are  your  members  who  value 
the  vegetable  from  the  breadth  of  its  leaf,  and  to  whom  the 
cabbage  is  the  most  valuable  of  plants.  Two  persons  of 
this  class  went  into  a  church  in  Leith  one  evening,  to 
hear  sermon ;  on  coming  out,  the  discourse  that  they  had 
been  hearing,  of  course,  became  the  subject  of  remark. 
"  He's  a  gey  frail  chiel  that ;  hech  but  he's  feckless." 
"  Man,"  said  the  other,  *'  ye  hae  hit  it ;  poor  man,  he  canna 
put  his  licht  under  a  bushel,  for  he  has  nane  to  put  there." 
And  who,  reader,  was  the  preacher  ?     Dr.  Gordon  I 

A  country  woman,  whilst  on  a  visit  to  a  large  manufac- 
turing town  in  the  west,  went  to  hear  a  celebrated  divine, 
whose  field  of  labour  lay  there,  and  whose  fame  had  often 
been  sounded  in  the  ears  of  the  worthy  dame.  On  her  re- 
turn, she  was  asked  her  opinion  of  *'  The  star  of  the  west," 
as  he  is  often  called.  *'  Oh,"  said  she,  **  he's  a  wonderfu 
preacher — a  great  preacher."  **Well,  well,  that's  all  true," 
said  the  other,  '*  but  what  do  you  think  of  his  views  of 
doctrinal  points,  and  his  powers  of  expounding  the  scrip* 
tures  ?"  "  Oh,"  said  the  worthy  critic,  "  I  dinua  ken ;  but 
he's  just  a  wonderfu*  man"  **  But  what  did  he  say  ?" 
"  Oh,  he  just  gaed  on,  and  gaed  on,  and  chappit  on  the  Bible, 
and  raised  his  twa  hands  abune  his  head,  and  then  gaed 
on  again,  and  gaed  on  again,  and  then  he  swat  and  rubbit 
his  brow,  and  whan  he  stoppit,  he  looked  as  if  he  could  have 
•aid  mair  than  whan  he  began — oh,  he's  a  wonderfv*  grand 
preacher!" 

A  8COTCU  DEGGAR. 

Har  Hamilton  was  a  regular  Scotchman  in  his  manner 
of  address — moving  round  the  object   instead  of  making 
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directly  towards  it,  rather  lookLog  away  from  than  at 
it,  yet  keeping  a  comer  of  his  eye  distinctly  on  it.  If  he 
happened  to  be  in  the  presence  of  gentlemen  who  often 
invited  him  to  take  a  dram,  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  him 
out,  he  would  pretend  to  hear  silver  fall  on  the  floor. 
"What's  tat — deed  is't — surely  it  was  the  gingling  sound  o' 
a  shilling  on  the  carpet — as  sure's  death,  deed  is*t ;  but  I 
dinna  see't  on  the  carpet — no — but  ye  can  just  gie  me 
anither — I'm  saying,  deed  is't,  and  you'll  get  it  yoursel' 
after  I'm  awa.*' 

COURTING  FOR  CAKE  AND  PUDDING. 

Rab  Hamilton  was  on  regular  visiting  terms  with  the 
Meg  Dodaes  of  Kilmarnock,  and  never  failed  to  become  due 
in  his  calls,  at  times  when  fragments  from  the  dinner  table 
were  likely  to  be  had.  One  day  Rab  was  coming  out  the 
entry  from  a  gentleman's  house,  loaded  >\ith  unpicked 
bones,  when  a  dog  was  attracted  to  the  spoil,  and  addressed 
his  petition  to  Rab  for  a  share,  with  lick-lip  language  and 
fond  looks,  enforced  by  appropriate  gesture  of  the  tail ; 
but  Rab  was  inexorable,  **Na,  na,"  said  Rab,  "gac  awa 
and  court  the  cook  as  I  did." 

THE  CHURCH  IN  DANGER. 

The  mode  of  levying  fines  on  offenders  against  the  laws 
of  the  church,  in  some  of  the  Highland  parochial  districts 
consists  in  the  exaction  of  a  certain  amount  of  manual 
labour,  in  proportion  to  the  aggravation  of  the  offence.  The 
kind  of  labour  generally  imposed,  is  the  keeping  the  roofs  of 
church  and  manse  weather-proof,  by  means  of  thatch,  con- 
sisting of  heather ;  and  the  quantity  required  to  be  furnished 
is  graduated  according  to  the  nature  of  the  offence,  and  the 
distance  of  the  offender's  residence  from  the  church.  In  one  of 
the  more  remote  districts  of  the  Western  Highlands  the  pun- 
ishment was  changed,  and  money  substituted:  this,  however, 
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was  soon  found  to  be  no  improvement  upon  the  former  sys- 
tem, as  it  neither  diminished  crime,  nor  augmented  the  ex- 
chequer of  the  church.  The  roof  of  the  building  was  conse- 
quently allowed  to  fall  into  disrepair,  the  rain  entering  at 
different  places.  One  day,  in  particular,  a  very  heavy  drop 
had  found  its  way  through,  directly  over  the  head  of  the  min- 
ister, to  the  great  annoyance  of  his  reverence,  who,  at  the 
conclusion  of  his  sermon,  intimated  a  meeting  of  Session 
[office-bearers  in  the  church],  to  be  held  after  the  dismissal 
of  the  congregation,  on  particular  matters.  The  Session 
being  duly  constituted,  the  moderator  introduced  the  business 
thus : — **  My  brethren,  ever  since  the  new  law  came  into  the 
parish  there  has  been  as  much  offence  against  our  church  as 
ever;  and,  moreover,  the  house  itself  is  all  coming  down 
with  wet,  and  nothing  can  be  got  by  fine  to  keep  it  in  repair — 
my  own  Bible  this  very  day  is  almost  destroyed.  I  have  tried 
to  get  the  landlords  in  the  parish  to  repair  our  church,  but 
every  one  of  them  says  his  neighbour  ought  to  do  it,  and  no 
one  ever  does  it.  Now,  I'll  just  lay  the  matter  before  you, 
and  hear  what  you'll  say."  "  Very  well,  minister,"  said  a 
member  of  Session,  "  it  was  always  my  opinion  of  your  new 
law  that  it  would  come  to  this ;  and  nothing  but  the  law 
as  it  was  before  will  do ;  and  I  move  now,  that  it  is  to  be 
as  it  was."  Other  three  members,  being  all  that  were  pre- 
sent, concurred  with  the  mover,  the  old  practice  was  forth- 
with ordered  to  be  restored,  and  the  deliverance  of  the  court 
to  that  effect,  given  to  the  beadle,  with  instructions  to  inti- 
mate the  same  at  the  dismissal  of  the  congregation  on  the  fol- 
lowing Sabbath.  W  hen  the  appointed  time  came,  John  took 
up  his  station  at  the  outside  of  the  gateway  to  the  church- 
yard, and  sounded  his  bell — ling  tal  ling — tal  ling,  tal  ling 
— lingle  lingle,  ling  tal  ling  : — '*  This  is  to  let  you  all  give 
notice,  that  the  church  is  going  to  ruin  and  desperation 
since  ever  the  new  law  was  made,  and  that  from  this  time 
future,  and  for  ever,  all  sin,  abomination,  impudence,  or  any 
thing  whatever,  against  the  rule  of  our  own  church,  to  be 
shust  as  it  was  before,  and  the  church  do  well,  and  no  change 
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no  more  dumt,  at  the  auld  price,  shust  one  or  more  baek- 
fals  of  heather,  and  theck  them  yourself." 

NOTICE  TO  HIGHLAND  CUSTOMERS. 

The  following  intimation  was  some  time  ago  copied  by 
the  writer,  from  a  placard  on  the  walls  of  the  lobby  of  the 
inn  at  the  head  of  Loch-Suinart,  "  Notice — No  person 
will  get  credit  for  whisky,  in  this  hoose,  but  those  that  pay 
money  down." 

RPITAPU  IN  A  CHURCH'TARD  IN  INVERNESS-SHIKE. 

"  Here  lies  below  poor  old  Coghead, 
As  passing  by  some  one  may  say  ; 
His  constant  maxim  he  did  ever  prove, — 
An  honest  man*s  the  noblest  work  of  God.*' 
It  was  not  himself,  but  hb  son,  that  raised  this  monument 
to  his  memory." 

COQUETTING  EXTRAORDINARY 

Some  little  time  ago,  a  pair  of  turtles,  seemingly  anxioui 
to  become  united  in  the  silken  bands  of  wedlock,  made  their 
appearance  before  one  of  the  city  clergymen  in  Glasgow, 
who,  finding  the  requisite  certificates  all  right,  proceeded 
with  the  ceremony  till  he  came  to  that  part  of  it  where  the 
question  is  put  to  the  bridegroom,  if  he  **  is  willing  to  take 
(his  woman  to  be  his  wife?"  To  this  necessary  query  the 
man,  after  a  considerable  hesitation,  answered,  "  No." 
*'  No !"  said  the  minister,  with  a  look  of  surprise,  "  for 
what  reason  ?"  **  Just,"  said  the  poor  embarrassed  simple* 
ton,  looking  round  for  the  door,  "  because  I've  ta'en  a  scun 
ner  [disgust]  at  her."  On  this,  the  ceremony,  to  the  evi- 
dunt  mortification  of  the  fair  one,  was  broken  off,  and  the 
parties  retired.  A  few  days  after,  however,  they  again  pre- 
sented themselves  before  his  reverence ;  and  the  fastidious 
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bridegroom  hariDg  declared  that  he  had  got  orer  hla  objec- 
tion, the  ceremony  was  again  commenced,  and  proceeded 
without  interruption,  till  a  question  similar  to  the  above  was 
put  to  the  bride,  when  she  in  her  turn  replied  by  a  negative. 
"  What  is  the  meaning  of  all  this  ?"  said  the  clergyman, 
evidently  displeased  at  the  foolish  trifling  of  the  parties. 
*'  Oh  naething  ara,"  said  the  blushing  damsel,  tossing-  her 
head  with  an  air  of  resentment,  *'  only  I've  just  ta'en  a 
scunner  at  him  1"  The  two  again  retired  to  their  lonely 
pillows ;  and  lonely  it  would  seem  they  had  found  them,  for 
the  rererend  gentleman  on  coming  out  of  his  house  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  met  the  foolish  couple  once  more  on  their 
way  to  solicit  his  services.  **  It's  a'  made  up  aoo,"  said  the 
smiling  fair  one.  "  Oh  yes,"  said  her  intended,  "  it's  a' 
settled  noo,  and  we  want  you  to  marry  us  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble *'  "  I  will  do  no  such  thing,"  was  the  grave  and  start- 
ling reply  to  the  impatient  request.  "  What  for  ?"  cried 
the  fickle  pair,  speaking  together  in  a  tone  of  mingled  sur- 
prise and  disappointment.  *'  Oh  naething  ava,"  said  his 
Reverence,  passing  on  his  way,  '*  but  Tvo  just  ta'en  a  scun- 
ner at  je  baith." 

A  DISCONSOLATE  WIDOW. 

A  CERTAIN  couple  had  trudged  on  together  in  the  pil- 
grimage of  life  for  about  a  quarter  of  a  century ;  but  Ellie, 
the  weaker  ressel,  instead  of  being  a  help  meet  for  her  hus- 
band, was  cross-grained,  and  always  seated  herself  on  the 
cross-benches  when  any  domestic  bill  was  brought  in  by  the 
head  of  the  house  ;  even  in  the  uphill  pulls  of  life  she  was 
apt  to  put  on  "  the  drag"  on  the  laudable  exertions  of  John. 
The  oonnecUon  at  last  was  abruptly  terminated  by  John's 
death,  who  was  drowned  in  attempting  to  cross  a  ford  when 
the  river  was  swollen.  The  wife,  as  may  be  conceired,  was 
inconsolable,  and  went  to  her  father,  a  crusty  old  cake  as 
ever  was  fired  in  the  oven  of  social  life :  **  Father,  my  man's 
drowned  t  John's  dead  \  and  111  never  marry  again  in  this 
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world,  nerer,  oh  me  1"  "  Saf  us  I"  quoth  old  crusty,  "  wilt 
thou  no  hand  thy  tongue  ? — you  re  unco  soon  thinking  about 
it — ^wha's  sedcing  thoe  ?" 

8ELF-RIGHTEOU8NE88  REPROVED. 

The  late  Dr.  Risk  of  Dalscrf,  was  no  less  celebrated  for 
his  solid  learning,  than  for  his  urbanity  and  ready  wit ;  but 
being  one  of  the  moderates,  as  they  are  termed,  some 
of  the  evangelical  portion  of  his  congregation  were  not  al< 
together  satbfied  with  his  exhibitions  in  the  pulpit ;  and, 
accordingly,  a  meeting  was  called,  with  the  view  of  convers* 
ing  with  their  venerable  pastor,  and  remonstrating  with  him 
on  the  subject.  For  this  purpose,  two  or  three,  considered 
as  qualified  judges,  were  deputed  from  the  whole  body. 
The  night  on  which  they  came  to  the  manse,  happened  to  be 
one  of  the  most  wet  and  stormy  which  had  been  witnessed 
during  the  whole  season.  When  the  rap  was  heard  at  the 
door,  the  minister  having  been  previously  apprised  of  their 
intention,  went  to  meet  them  himself,  but  at  the  same  time 
took  care  not  to  permit  them  to  enter.  The  first  congra- 
tulations having  passed,  the  reverend  doctor  asked  what 
they  might  be  wanting  with  him  ?  They  said,  that  they  had 
"  come  to  converse  with  him."  **  Upon  what  subject  ?"  said 
the  doctor.  "  About  your  preaching,  sir,"  was  the  reply. 
*'  About  my  preaching !  what  have  you  to  do  with  my 
preaching  ?"  "  Why,  sir,  we  think  ye  dinna  tell  us  enough 
about  renouncing  our  ain  righteousness."  **  Renouncing 
your  ain  righteousness !"  said  the  doctor ;  "  I  never  saw 
any  ye  had  to  renounce." 

A  MEMBER  OF  SESSION. 

The  same  Rev.  gentleman  would  never  submit  to  the 
dicta  of  a  Session,  and,  accordingly,  represented  and  dis- 
charged all  the  duties  of  minister  and  elder  in  his  own  per- 
son.    On  A  certain  oeeotion,  he  was  riding  from  home,  and 
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was  unwittingly  followed  by  a  bnll  stirk,  which  kq)t  dose 
by  the  heels  of  his  horse.  A  countryman,  noticing  the  dr- 
camstance,  slyly  observed,  as  the  minister  was  passing  lum 
— "  I'm  thinking  ye'U  be  gann  to  the  Presbytery  to-day, 
sir?"  "  What  makes  you  think  that  ?"  replied  the  doctor. 
"Just  because  ye  hae  got  your  ruling  elder  ahint  yc." 

MUCH  BETWEEN  THE  CUP  AND  THE  LIP. 

The  noted  smuggling  of  brandy,  and  other  oxciseable 
commodities,  quaintly  termed  the  "  running  trade,"  which 
arose  on  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  last  century,  was  long  a  source  of  keen  and  paramount 
pursuit  on  the  western  shores  of  Scotland.  This  adrentur- 
oos  traffic,  carried  on  through  the  singular  immunities  of  the 
Isle  of  Man,  was  calculated  in  no  ordinary  dogbee  to  elicit 
many  of  the  deeper  energies  of  those  engaged  in  it,  as  well 
as  to  produce  scenes  of  the  most  ludicrous  and  grotesque 
nature  in  their  unceasing  warfare  with  the  guardians  of  the 
public  revenue.  The  following  seems  a  happy  spedmen  of 
the  self-possession  and  intrepid  spirit  which  marked  the 
character  of  these  lawless  vagrants  of  the  deep.  The  se- 
questered promontory  on  which  the  old  castle  of  Portincross 
stands,  a  few  miles  below  Largs,  was,  it  seems,  their  fa- 
vourite resort,  and  the  neighbouring  inhabitants  were  of 
course  generally  interested  in  the  trade ;  many  of  them  being 
fishers,  were  employed  in  the  winter  season,  with  their 
boats,  by  the  **  Manx  dealers,"  to  bring  over  "gear."  One 
of  these  boatmen  returning  with  his  cargo  under  cover  of 
nigh^  was  quietly  approaching  the  rock,  when  he  perceived 
some  individuals  standing  whom  he  conceived  to  be  his  friends 
on  tho  look-out  to  aid  him :  under  this  impression,  he  rather 
hastily  threw  them  a  rope  to  take  hold  of.  No  sooner,  how. 
ever,  had  he  done  so,  than  he  percdved  his  untoward  mis- 
take— it  was  the  Exciseman  himself  who  had  secured  the 
prise  1  The  two  Tcre  well  known  to  each  other,  and  the 
officer,  concdving  himself  sure  of  his  game,  ironically  ex* 
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claimed  ^''  Weel,  Johnny,  I  trow  I  hae  gotten  thee  now.** 
Bat  Johnny,  with  a  presence  of  mind  which  the  vain-glori- 
ous gauger  was  bj  no  means  prepared  for,  instantly  cut 
the  rope,  and  pushing  off,  dryly  retorted,  "  Na,  na,  Mr. 
Mnir,  ye  hae  gotten  the  tether,  but  ye  hae  na  gotten  the 
cow  yet." 

AN  IRISH  DEBT. 

The  late  Sir  Walter  Scott,  meeting  an  Irish  beggar  in 
the  street,  who  importuned  him  for  sixpence,  the  then 
Great  Unknown  not  having  one,  gave  him  a  shilling,  adding 
with  a  laugh,  "  Now,  remember  you  owe  me  sixpence.'* 
"  Och,  sure  enough,"  said  the  beggar,  "  and  God  grant  you 
may  live  till  I  pay  you." 

PAYING  IN  COIN. 

A  PEDLAR  halted  at  a  public-house  in  the  country, 
and  at  the  landlady's  request  displayed  nearly  every  article 
in  his  pack,  for  her  examination.  This  he  did  cheerfully 
expecting  that  a  large  purchase  would  be  made.  On  in* 
quiring  what  article  the  landlady  would  like  to  buy,  she 
coolly  replied,  *'  Hoot,  I  dinna  want  to  buy  ony  thing,  I 
merely  wanted  a  sight  o'  them."  "  I'm  sorry  ye'll  no  buy," 
said  the  pedlar,  '*  but  never  mind,  let's  see  half-a-mutchkin 
o'  your  best  whisky."  The  stoup  was  instantly  filled,  and 
a  voluntary  piece  of  oaten  cake  placed  beside  it  on  the 
server.  The  pedlar  kept  warming  himself  at  a  brisk  fire, 
and  crumping  the  gratis  cakes,  whUe  the  landlady  was 
allowed  in  courtesy  to  help  herself  and  some  female  gossips 
who  had  also  been  inspectors  of  the  pack,  to  a  tasting  of 
the  blue ;  having  drunk  his  health  and  guide  sale  to  him, 
she  filled  up  the  glass  and  handed  it  to  him.  "  Na,  na,** 
said  he,  '*  I  want  nane  o'  your  whisky,  I  only  asked  ye  for 
a  sight  o't  1" — so  saying,  he  tightened  his  strap,  and  set  off 
on  the  tramp. 
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HIGHLAND  ACCOMMODATION. 

A  WORTH T  old  Highlander  went  to  his  minister  one  night 
in  great  anxiety,  and  wished  the  man  of  consolation  to  come 
and  see  his  wife,  whom  he  represented  as  just  at  the  point 
of  death.  The  clergyman  happened  to  be  engaged  with 
some  friends,  and  told  Donald  that  he  could  not  get  away 
at  present,  trat  that  he  would  see  Janet  as  early  as  possible 
next  morning.  "Very  well,"  said  Donald,  "HI  just  go 
home  and  tell  Janet  that  she  must  not  die  before  you  come  *" 

THE  LETTER  OF  THE  LAW. 

The  manse  of  Gargunnock,  some  half>century  ago,  was 
'*  weel  kent  amang  the  members  o'  the  Presbytery,  to  hae 
a*  the  guid  things  o'  the  season  on  the  dinner-tabb  upon 
Sacramental  occasions,'*  as  Samuel  Shool  the  bellman  used 
to  boast ;  and  the  neighbours  believed  Samuel,  for  he  gen- 
erally came  in  for  a  due  share  o'  "  what  was  left,"  from  the 
generous-hearted  mistress  of  the  manse,  on  the  Tuesday 
after  the  preachings. 

Honest  Samuel  was  fond  of  relating  any  thing  to  the  credit 
of  his  benefactress  in  the  manse : — "  I  mind,"  said  he,  on 
one  occasion,  **  ae  Sabbath  morning  at  the  summer  preach- 
ing^, mair  than  thirty  years  sin', — a  sad  pickle  that  the 
mistress  was  in  because  Betty  M*Quat  had  forgotten  to 
howk  some  early  potatoes  on  the  Saturday  night,  for  pota- 
toes were  a  great  rarity  at  the  time — what  was  to  he  done? 
Betty  was  like  to  gae  through  the  yirth  about  it ;  and  quo' 
she,  '  Mbtress,  111  just  take  the  grape  and  slip  out  and 
howk  a  wheen — naebody  will  ken ;  and  gif  it  come  to  the 
minister's  hearing,  I'll  take  the  sin  and  blame  o't  on  roysel.' 
*  Na,  na,  Betty,  since  I  maun  hae  the  rarity  at  the  dinner 
this  day,  just  gang  awa  out  and  pouter  a  few  frae  the  roots 
o'  the  shaws  wi '  your  hands — take  nae  graip  wi'  ye — use 
nae  warkloom  made  by  the  hand  o'  man  on  the  Day  o' 
Rest ;  gif  the  ministor  sets  on  me  about  it,  I'll  jnnt  tell  him 
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that  we  only  pouter 'd  them  out  tbe  drill,  there  wasna  a 
graip  shank  in  the  hand  o*  ony  body  about  tbe  house — surely 
a  body  may  use  their  fingers  without  being  found  fau*t  wi'." 

LOGAN  AND  THE  AYR  TOLUNTEERS. 

At  the  time  of  tbe  threatened  invasion,  when  erery  little 
hamlet  in  the  country  was  furnishing  its  quota  of  volunteers, 
a  certain  warlike  Bailie  met  Logan  in  Ayr,  and  asked  him, 
why  be  was  not  exerting  himself  to  rouse  the  people  of  Cum- 
nock  to  become  volunteers.  "  Ne'er  fash  your  thumb. 
Bailie,"  said  tbe  Laird,  "  there  will  be  nao  scarcity  o*  vol- 
unteers at  Cumnock,  for  if  the  French  was  ance  landed  at 
Ayr,  well  hae  you  and  mae  o'  your  volunteers  up  amang  us 
than  we'll  ken  how  to  gie  hidings  to  " 

KILMARNOCK  THIETSS. 

During  the  time  Womb  well  was  exhibiting  his  extensive 
and  varied  collection  of  live  stock  to  the  natives  of  Kilmar- 
nock, some  of  the  bird-fanciers  of  the  place  had  taken  a 
fancy  to  a  lot  of  Chinese  sparrows,  which  they  soon  managed 
to  purloin  from  the  very  centre  of  the  exhibition,  with  a 
dexterity  scarcely  to  be  excelled  by  the  most  expert  family 
men  of  the  metropolis.  Wombwell,  after  hearing  the  cir- 
cumstance, was  lamenting  the  loss  to  big  Joe,  one  of  his 
confidential  assistants,  and  asking  his  advice.  **  My  advice, 
master,"  said  Joe,  "  is  to  get  away  from  a  town,  as  soon  as 
possible,  where  the  incomings  will  not  pay  the  outgoing^; 
and  after  what  has  happened.  I  should  not  wonder  if  such 
fellows  would  make  ofi*  with  the  elephant's  trunk,  or  pick  the 
kangaroo's  pocket  of  her  whole  family." 

A  CHEAP  WIPE. 

A  WEAVER  from  Elderslie  happening  lately  to  be  in  a 
public-house  in  Johnstone,  an  English  tradesman  was  pre- 
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lent,  who  was  boasting  to  another  person  that  he  had  got 
quit  of  his  wife  by  selling  her  at  Smithtield,  and  seemed 
happy  at  the  good  bargain  he  had  made.  The  weaver, 
tickled  at  the  recital,  was  curious  to  know  the  price  he 
had  received  for  his  wife.  **  Weel,  frien',  an'  how  muckle 
micht  ye  get  for  her — gif  it  be  a  fair  question  ?"  "  A  pot 
of  beer  1'*  "  Hech,  man  I  she  has  been  unco  little  worth, 
or  ye  hac  been  vcrra  dry  at  the  time." 

A  niGHLA:^T>  WONDER. 

One  day,  two  Highland  drovers,  while  travelling  to 
Paisley,  were  overtaken  by  one  of  the  steam-carriages,  then 
plyiog  in  that  direction.  The  Celts,  who  had  never  cither 
seen  or  heard  of  carriages  being  impelled  by  any  other  power 
than  horse,  stood  lost  in  wonderment  for  a  time.  *'  Plcss 
mo,  Dougal,  did  you  ever  saw  the  likes  o*  that  pefore — there 
is  ta  coach  rin  awa  frae  ta  horse  ? — Run,  run,  Dougal,  like 
a  good  lad  and  frecht  him  back.** 

CHANGED  TIMES. 

Will  Speir  once  went  into  the  house  of  a  clergyman  in 
Bcith,  famed  as  a  skilful  performer  on  the  violin,  and  hear- 
ing  the  minister  playing  on  the  fiddle.  Will  began  to  dance, 
and  continued  in  his  own  unmeasured  style,  till  the  clergy. 
man  was  fairly  tired.  The  practical  commentator  on  cat- 
gut gave  Will  a  shilling.  "  Hech."  says  Will,  "  this  worl* 
is  uncolie  chang't,  for  in  my  young  days  the  dancers  aye 
pay*t  the  fiddler." 

A  BROTH  OF  A  DOT. 

LoDicROUS  instances  of  the  mal-apropos  have  lometimes 

followed  the  sudden  elevation,  for  a  temporary  emergency, 

of  scolUon  boys,  to  the  high  and  haughty  dignity  of  the  full. 

blown  footman.     One  who  had  recently  been  a  herd  boy  nt 

s 
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a  farm-house,  and  knew  no  other  society  all  his  days  than 
that  of  the  hinds,  was  once  metamorphosed  in  this  manner, 
in  order  to  add  to  the  state  with  which  a  rather  dignified 
company  was  to  be  received.  It  is  a  custom  in  Scotland, 
when  a  hind  or  farm-servant  is  taking  his  ordinary  dinner 
of  broth  and  beef,  to  begin  and  end  with  broth ;  the  second 
application  of  that  luxury  being  looked  upon  as  a  kind  of 
dessert.  At  the  conclusion  of  a  stiffish  dinner,  our  peasant 
hero,  remembering  the  approved  custom  of  his  former  asso- 
ciates,  came  up  with  a  tureen  within  his  left  arm,  and  a 
divider  in  his  right  hand,  and  forcing  within  the  line  of  the 
company,  said,  in  all  the  breath  of  his  common  speech, 
**  Sirs,  will  ony  o'  yo  tak*  a  pickle  mae  kail  ?" 

THE  TRAVELLER  NONPLUSSED. 

Captain  Basil  Hall,  whose  written  stories  have 
charmed  all  who  have  read  them,  was  one  day  endeavouring 
to  enliven  a  remarkably  stiff  and  dull  dinner  party,  by  a  few 
oral  relations  of  the  same  kind.  He  concluded  one  of  a 
very  extraordinary  character,  by  saying,  "  Did  you  ever 
hear  any  story  so  wonderful  as  that  ?"  and  at  the  same 
moment  his  eye  chanced  to  rest  on  a  foot-boy  opposite  to 
him,  who,  without  leaving  a  moment  of  interval,  exclaimed, 
*'  Yes,  man,  there's  a  lass  i'  our  kitchen,  that  kens  a  lass 
that  has  twa  thooms  on  ae  hand  I" 

A    WORD  OF  caution. 

TuE  Rev.  Mr.  L.  of  E.,  in  going  the  rounds  of  his  parish, 
accompanied  by  the  elder  of  the  district,  called  on  a  kind  of 
half-conscientious  Sawney,  who,  when  asked  if  he  kept 
worship  in  his  family,  morning  and  evening,  equivocated 
thus:  *' Ye  sec.  Sir,  I'm  often  awa  frae  hame — I  maun 
be  aff  in  the  morning  before  the  weans  are  out  o'  their  bed, 
and  when  I  come  hame  at  night  they're  a'  skepit  again — 
and  1  maun  say,  sir.  deed  maun  I,  that  its  maistly  on  Sun- 
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days."  *'  But,  John,  you  must  surely  bo  sometimes  present 
with  your  family  both  ends  of  the  day,  and  I  hope  on  those 
occasions  you  do  not  omit  the  performance  of  this  duty  ?" 
John,  who  could  not  afford  to  tell  a  Ue,  although  he  could  omit 
the  duty,  still  waived  the  question.  *'  Ay,  it's  a'  true,  very 
true,  sir,  but  really  ye  see,  sir,  as  I  was  saying  afore — I 
maun  say — its  maistly  on  Sundays."  The  next  person 
visited  was  an  Irishman,  who  did  or  did  not  every  thing, 
Dositive  and  negative,  as  bethought  might  please  his  Rever- 
ence. **  Do  you  read  portions  of  Scripture,  morning  and 
evening,  to  your  family?"  **  Yes,  sir."  **  Do  you  inquire 
whether  they  understand  what  you  have  read  to  them?" 
**  Yes,  sir."  '*  And  you  never  omit  family  worship  morning 
or  night?"  "  Never,  sir."  This  was  all  beautiful  to  Mr. 
L.,  but  the  elder  knew  the  world  rather  better ;  and,  after 
leaving  the  house,  he  remarked,  *'  Weel,  sir,  if  ye  dinna 
see  ony  difference  between  these  twa  men  that  ye  hae 
visited,  I  do.  The  first  canna  tell  ye  a  lie,  though 
he  would  let  ye  gang  awa  believing  ane :  the  ither  if 
everything,  according  to  himsel,  that  ye  could  wish;  now, 
to  my  certain  knowledge,  the  Hible  and  he  seldom  shake 
hands  thegither,  though  he  says  otherwise  to  you ;  glib 
i'  the  tongue  is  aye  glaiket  at  the  heart ;  thae  Paddies  are 
no  to  ride  the  ford  on — neither  is  our  ain  kintra  folk,  wha 
hae  mae  hums  and  has  than  usual — I  wouldna  speer  owre 
mony  questions  ;  just  caution  them  weel." 

CUURCH-GOING. 

An  old  man,  who  had  walked  every  Sunday  for  many 
years*  from  Newhaven  to  Edinburgh,  to  attend  the  late  Dr. 
Jones'  church,  was  complimented  by  that  venerable  clergy, 
man,  for  the  length  and  regularity  of  his  appearance  in 
church.  The  old  man  unconsciously  evinced  how  little  he 
deserved  the  compliment,  by  this  reply.  **  Deed,  sir,  ita 
▼ery  true ;  but  aboon  a',  I  like  to  hear  the  sugh  and  jingling 
o*  the  belb,  and  see  a'  the  braw  folk." 
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TOE  BEST  OF  THINGS  MAY  BE  ABUSED. 

At  a  soiree  got  up  by  one  of  the  churches  in  Glasgow, 
which,  by  late  Act  of  General  Assembly  has  acquired  paro« 
chial  honours,  the  band  belonging  to  the  dragoons  then 
quartered  in  Glasgow  barracks  was  employed  on  the  occa< 
sion.  An  old  lady  remarked,  with  some  degree  of  ner- 
vous tremor,  that  "  The  Kirk,  as  hitherto  connected  wi' 
the  State,  had  been  of  great  benefit  to  mony  a  ane ;  but 
really,  bringing  a  sodgers'-band,  with  their  brass  trumpets, 
and  bass  drums,  and  skirling  flutes  and  fifes,  to  their  help,  is 
gaun  o'er  the  score  a*  thegither." 

BURNS  AND  THE  GLASGOW  BOOKSELLERS. 

The  late  John  Smith,  bookseller,  long  the  father  of  **  The 
Trade,"  as  the  booksellers  par  eminence  are  called,  was  em- 
ployed by  Burns  to  distribute  copies  of  his  first  published 
volume  to  subscribers,  and  to  receive  payment.  Mr.  S., 
when  adjusting  the  account  with  the  poet,  would  only  accept 
of  five  per  cent,  commission  for  his  trouble.  Burns,  struck 
al  the  moderation,  observed,  **  Ye  seem  to  be  a  very  decent 
sort  o*  folk,  you  Glasgow  booksellers  ;  but  eh,  they're  sair 
birkies  in  Embro*." 


AURICULAR  TRANSLATION. 

During  the  reform  mania,  a  person  in  a  news-room  at 
Beith  read  aloud,  for  the  general  benefit,  an  article  in  which 
the  value  of  the  franchise  was  strongly  and  repeatedly  in- 
sisted on.  This  word  he  pronounced  fransheese,  which  one 
of  the  quidnuncs,  who  was  ignorant  of  the  term,  mistook  for 
French  cheese.  His  national  pride  being  offended  by  the 
supposed  preference  given  to  the  foreign  commodity,  he  ex- 
claimed,  '*  They  hae  a  puir  taste,  that  say  sae  muckle  about 
fusionless  French  cheese  ;  I  wadna  gie  ane  o'  our  ain  Dunlap 
kebbucks  for  a  hail  cart-load  o*  them." 
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A  PRACTICAL  REMARK. 

An  eccentric  old  gentleman  in  Paisley,  having  had  a  tea 
party,  (but  whether  it  was  what  is  called  in  St.  Mirren's, 
"  a  tousy  tea, "^butcher  wares  to  the  bread,  as  well  as  the 
produce  of  the  dairy — does  not  concern  the  reader,) 
his  servant,  in  removing  the  tea  equipage,  let  the  tray 
fall,  by  which  much  of  it  was  broken  Her  master  having 
rebuked  her,  she  assured  him  it  was  in  vain  to  find  fault 
with  her  on  account  of  the  accident,  for  "  if  it  had  not  been 
fore-ordeened,  it  would  not  hae  come  to  pass."  "  That  was 
fore-ordeened  too,  then,"  replied  he,  lending  her  a  hearty 
slap  on  the  haffets. 

C0CRNET8  FROM  HOMK 

Two  cockneys,  fresh  from  the  academic  bowers  of  Eton, 
and  no  doubt  regarding  themselves  as  prodigies  of  learning, 
had  found  their  way  to  the  "  west  countrie,"  and  consider- 
ing every  thing  they  saw  as  a  fit  subject  for  their  ridicule, 
thus  accosted  a  plain,  unobtrusive  sort  of  person,  whom  they 
met :  "  Ah  I  Mr.  what's  your  name  ? — we  have  travelled 
thus  far  from  Eton,  in  search  of  any  thing  that  may  be  good 
or  grand  in  this  here  country  of  yours,  but  we  have  met 
with  nothing  but  what  we  have  got  at  home  in  much  higher 
perfection.  Your  hills,  and  your  rivers,  and  what  not,  seem 
to  breathe  little  of  Arcadia,  and  one  would  require  a  second 
Ariadne  to  supply  him  with  a  clue  to  guide  him  through  your 
interminable  labyrinth  of  hills,  and  dales,  and  so  forth." 
"  True,"  said  the  man  in  reply,  *'  we  have  little  here  to 
boast  of  that  you  have  not  also  in  the  south.  One  thing, 
however,  we  possess,  which  it  is  very  evident  you  want." 
•*  Pray,  what  may  it  be?"  "We  seem,  since  you  are  a 
scholar,  to  have  a  sense  more.*'  "  What  may  it  be  called? 
We  see,  we  hear,  we  taste,  we  touch,  we  smell — what  other 
sense  than  these  have  you?"  "  We  have  common  sense — a 
thing  that  you  seem  lamentably  deficient  in." 
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A  FRIEND  AT  TABLE 

A  DOT,  educated  to  take  care  of  cattle,  got  admission  in- 
to a  gentleman's  family,  for  the  purpose  of  waiting  table» 
and  other  "odds  and  ends,"  where  only  one  male  servant 
was  kept,  after  being  rigged  out,  not  exactly  in  livery,  but 
in  the  less  ostentatious  dress  of  a  sharpshooter — he  was  put 
to  hand  round  bread  to  a  sober  supper  of  eggs  ;  when,  ob- 
serving a  gentleman  of  the  company,  who  was  a  stranger, 
help  himself  to  a  bit  of  oaten  cake,  the  dapper  little  waiter, 
eitherinthe  simplicity  of  his  hospitality,  or  judging  that  where 
there  was  such  a  choice,  there  could  be  no  difficulty  of  decid* 
ing — nidged  the  gentleman's  shoulder  with  the  bread-basket, 
and  whispered,  "  Tak*  a  bit  laif  to  your  egg^  man." 

LEARNED  COMMENTATORS, 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Kilbarchan  there  lived  two  men, 
father  and  son,  weavers  by  trade,  and  sole  inhabitants  of 
the  tenement.  For  years  they  had  made  family  worship  be- 
fore going  to  bed,  the  old  man  praying,  and  the  son  reading 
the  chapter.  One  ni^t,  the  son  was  reading  from  the 
twelfth  chapter  of  Revelations, — **  another  wonder  in  hea- 
ven, a  great  Dragoon."  "  Stop,  Hughock,"  says  the  father, 
•'thou's  wrong — it's  no  a  dragoon,  it's  a  dragon."  "  Wha 
should  ken  best,"  quo'  Hughock,  "when  I  hae  the  beuk 
afore  me  ?"  "I'm  no  heeding  about  that,  I've  read  it  fifty 
times,  and  I'm  richt ;  dear  me,  Hughock,  did  thou  ever  hear 
o*  a  dragoon  being  in  that  g^id  place?  I  ne'er  did.*' 
*'  Ay,  ay,  father ;  but  this  is  a  won'cr  though."  "  Weel, 
weel,  read  awa,  Hughock ;  it  couldna  be  ony  o*  Clavers 
bloody  troopers  at  ony  rate." 

NATIONAL  PARTIALITY. 

A  GOOD  old  lady,  who  lived  in  the  town  of  Greenock,  and 
who  had  boen  born,  brought  up,  and  educated  there,  but  who 
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had  never  travelled  beyond  the  precincts  of  Crawford's 
Dyke  (the  limit,  we  believe,  of  Greenock  royalty),  and  who 
conseqnently  had  her  knowledge  of  the  great  world  without 
through  the  medinm  of  newspapers  and  the  relations  of 
friends.  She  usually  read  the  newspapers  from  beginning 
to  "  Published  by,"  &c.;  and  noticing  the  constant  recurrence 
of  scenes  of  iniquity  reported  at  Mary-le-Bonne,  remarked, 
"  She  maun  be  an  awfu*  limmer  that  Mary-le-Bonne — 
she's  ta'en  to  the  police-office.  I'm  sure,  at  least  ance  a- 
week  ;  can  they  no  put  her  in  limbo,  and  keep  her  frae  ae 
towmond's  end  to  the  other  ?  She  canna  be  frae  our  kintra, 
it's  sic  an  out-o'-the-warld  name  that  she  has ;  she'll  be  some 
o*  your  blackguard  Irishers,  I'se  warrant !" 

A  SACRIFICE  FOR  CONSCIENCE, 

One  of  the  tradesmen  employed  at  the  erection  of  the 
Unitarian  chapel  in  Glasgow,  went  into  an  ironmonger's 
shop  to  make  a  purchase  of  single-flooring  nails  for  the 
wood-work ;  and  having  paid  and  got  delivery  of  the  nails, 
the  shopman,  struck  at  the  quantity  wanted,  inquired, 
•*  wharto  are  ye  gaun  to  drive  a'  thae  nails,  man  ? — they 
micht  sair  ane  o*  the  town-kirks."  **  An'  they're  just  for  a 
kirk  !  though  no  ane  o'  the  town  ancs."  *'  Maybe  ane  o'  our 
meeting-houses  ?"  **  They  are  for  the  wood-work  of  the 
Unitarian  chapel."  "  Say  ye  sae  ?"  said  the  man  of  mptal, 
"  and  had  ye  the  impudence,  sin'  I  maun  say  sae,  to  try  to 
get  them  frae  me ! — there's  your  hillcr  to  you,  an*  gi'e  me 
back  my  nails.  I'll  no  sell  a  pin  to  prop  up  the  tabernacle 
o*  Satan  I- 

LOGAN  AND  AN  ENGLISH  JOCKEY. 

A  WELL-KNOWN  jockey  from  the  south,  higgling  one  day 
with  Logan  about  the  purchase  of  a  horse,  inquired,  among 
other  matters,  if  he  was  **  honest " — a  phrase,  we  b*»lieve, 
pretty  well  understood  on  the  turf.     To  this  query  a  satis- 
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factory  answer  being  given,  an  agreement  was  made,  and 
the  purchaser  rode  off  apparently  well  pleased  with  hb  bar- 
gain :  it  was  not  long,  however,  before  he  returned  in  a 
towering  passion,  charg^g  the  Laird  with  having  imposed 
ipon  him.  "  What  is  the  matter  ?"  said  Logan  coolly. 
•*  Matter !"  cried  the  other,  '*  why,  you  told  me  it  was  an 
honest  horse  I  had  bought,  and  I  had  scarcely  gone  a  mile, 
till  he  began  to  stumble  and  stumble,  and  at  last  down  he  came 
smack  on  the  road;  now  do  you  call  that  an  honest  horse?" 
"  Indeed  I  do,"  said  our  Laird,  gravely,  "  the  horse  often 
threatened  to  come  down  with  me,  and  I  was  sure  he  would 
keep  his  word  some  time  or  other ;  now,  man  or  beast  that 
keep  their  words,"  continued  he,  smiling  in  the  face  of  his 
enraged  customer,  "  I  do  not  see  what  else  you  can  ca' 
them  toan  honest.  Oh  1  depend  upon  it,  sir,  the  horse  is  an 
honest  horse." 

SOUND  NOT  AN  ECHO  TO  THE  SENSE. 

A  NATIVE  of  the  kingdom  of  Fife,  while  on  a  visit  to  a 
friend  in  London,  who  was  one  of  the  directors  of  the  Cut« 
lers*  Company,  was  requested  to  accompany  his  friend  to 
the  annual  dinner,  given  by  the  members  to  the  president 
and  directors.  After  the  list  of  toasts  was  exhausted,  and 
the  set  of  songs  of  the  evening  performed,  the  draft  was 
made  on  the  guests  for  volunteers,  and  the  man  from  Tor« 
rybum  had  to  exhibit  in  turn.  "  Clean  peas'  strae"  was  the 
selection  made,  and  after  the  concluding  lines  of  the 
chorus, — 

Saa  lassie  tak  the  lad  ye  like, 
Whate'er  your  minnie  say  ; 
Though  ye  should  cuddle  down  at  e'en 
'Mang  clean  peas'  strae,— 

the  chairman,  apprehending  the  term  cuddle  to  be  the 
Scotch  synonyme  for  cuttle,  '*  returned  thanks  to  his  friend 
from  the  north,  for  the  excellent  song  that  he  had  composed 
and  sung  so  admirably  in  honour  of  the  Cutlers'  Com* 
pany  l" 
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A  SHORT  FALL. 

Thk  hto  beneyolent  David  Dale,  who  was  a  man  of 
short  stature,  and  as  the  Highlanders  say,  as  '*  proad  as  he 
was  narrow/'  on  entering  his  counting-house  one  ft'ostj 
morning,  complained  of  the  state  of  the  streets,  and  men- 
tioned that  he  had  "  fallen  a*  his  length."  "  And  what  of 
that,  sir  ?"  remarked  an  old  bookkeeper,  (the  Mr  Owen  of 
our  Scotch  Osbaldistone,)  "  Fm  sure  a  gentleman  o'  your 
height  couldna  fa'  ony  great  length."  "  Ay,  but  I  cam 
doun  on  the  sma*  o*  my  back,"  said  the  benevolent  old  Mr. 
Dale.  Queried  the  bookkeeper,  in  striking  the  fiscal  bal- 
ance, "  Can  ye  tell  me  whar  that  part  o'  your  back  is.  Sir  ?'* 

RANK  AT  ITS  YALTTE. 

Many  were  the  rencounters  between  Will  Speir  and  the 
Earl  of  Eglinton,  who  condescended  to  familiarity  with  him, 
and  in  return  allowed  the  same  latitude  of  expression  to  the 
wayward  WUl.  The  vagrant  one  day  made  a  demand  on 
his  Lordship  for  a  bottle  of  ale.  "  Deed,  Will,  gin  ye  kent 
it,"  replied  the  Earl,  "  I  have  not  a  farthing  in  my  pocket 
just  now ;  but  just  gang  in  there,  to  Leezie  Paterson's,  and 
111  tell  her  to  gi'e  ye*t,  and  I'll  return  in  a  few  minutes  and 
help  you  to  drink  it."  The  Earl,  faithful  to  his  promise , 
returned  in  a  short  time,  and  taking  a  seat  opposite  to  Will, 
'*  Ye  may  be  a  proud  man  this  day.  Will,"  said  his  Lord- 
ship. "  An'  for  what  ?"  queried  the  wit.  "  Sitting  drinking 
wi'  an  Earl."  "  Hech,  hech,  man,  great  cause  to  be  proud, 
sitting  aside  an  Earl  that  hasna  a  bodle  in  his  pouch  to 
bless  himsel'  wi'." 

WILL  8PEIR  AND  THE  EXCISEMEN. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Irvine,  some  half-century  ago, 
a  strong  trade  was  carried  on  in  smuggled  teas ;  and  our 
witty  wanderer  was  often  employed,  as  being  less  likely  to 
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be  suspected,  to  transport  chests,  by  back  carriage,  disguis- 
ed by  fictitious  packing. 

On  one  occasion,  as  Will  was  groaning  under  one  of  those 
loads,  and  making  the  best  of  his  way  to  deposit  it  as  in- 
structed, he  came  up  with  two  excisemen  at  the  Irvine 
water,  who  were  leaning  over  the  parapet  of  the  bridge. 
Our  wag  seemed  to  quicken  his  pace  on  observing  them. 
"What's  a*  your  haste  the  nicht.  Will  ? — lay  down  your  bur- 
den on  the  ledge  o*  the  brig  for  a  blink,  and  give  us  your 
news,"  said  one  of  them.  **  I  havena  far  to  gang  wi*  my 
burden  at  ony  rate,"  said  Will  in  reply,  "  an*  I  needna  be 
putting  air  and  on  my  burden  to  risk  my  rigging  wi*  laying 
down  and  lifting  ;  just  bide  whar  ye  are,  and  1*11  be  back 
in  a  glif  and  haver  a  moon  wi*  ye,  gin  ye  like.**  Will  was 
allowed  to  pass  on,  the  excise  leeches  not  insisting  on  the 
right  of  search,  and  he  returned  almost  immediately.  "What 
ailed  ye.  Will,  that  ye  wadna  rest  ye,  and  crack  wi*  us  ? 
I  am  sure  there  was  little  danger  but  that  the  sun  would 
let  you  see  hame  ?'*  "  Ah,  ha,  lads  !**  replied  the  wily  Will, 
*'  do  vou  think  that  I  hae  nae  mair  sense  than  to  stan*  and 
claver  wi'  twa  gangers,  and  a  burden  o*  smuggled  tea  on 
my  back.'* 

DLANk  VERSE. 

"  Will  ye  buy  this  poem  o'  my  ain,  sir,  that  I  hae  published 
this  morning?"  said  one  of  those  winged  bibliopoles  that  infest 
our  quay,  and  press  their  publications  on  the  attention  of 
the  passengers  on  board  the  steamers.  "  So,**  replied  the 
object  of  attack,  "  you  both  make  and  publish  your  own 
works?"  **Ony  thing,  ye  see,  sir,  to  mak*  an  honest 
penny ;  and  when  a  body  finds  out  that  they  hae  a  talent  in 
ony  particular  way,  are  they  no  right  to  try  to  tum*t  to 
some  account  ?  Just  buy  the  production,  and  convince 
yoursel'  whether  1  am  right  or  no.**  "  Poetry  is  no  favourite 
species  of  reading  with  me — 1  cannot  understand  it — it  is  too 
sublime  for  my  comprehension,  and  I  have  jnst  to  put  up  with 
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plain  prose,"  **  Weel,  sir,  ye  speak  like  a  sensible  man: 
you're  just  the  customer  that  I  like  to  meet  wi'.  Youll 
find  on  the  perusal  o*  my  poems  a  fulness  of  expression  about 
them,  that  you'll  no  ken  but  that  it's  prose  you're  reading  *' 

A  HINT  TO  THE  SELF-RIGHTEOUS. 

The  late  Mr.  Robertson,  of  Kilmarnock,  had  occasion  to 
preach  a  sermon  at  the  opening  of  the  Associate  Synod  in 
Glasgow,  which  happened  about  the  time  that  the  French  na- 
tion was  spreading  its  conquests  over  the  Continent,  and  also 
threatening  the  inyasion  of  GreatBritain.  Some  few  there  were, 
however,  who  wrapped  themselves  up  in  fancied  security,  by 
laying  the  flattering  unction  to  their  souls, — that  the  licenti* 
ous  French  would  never  be  permitted  by  Providence  to  over- 
come this  kingdom,  "  a  nation  more  righteous  than  they." 
**  Granting,"  said  he,  *'  that  we  are  a'  as  guid  as  thae  sort 
o*  folk  think.  Providence  is  not  nice  sometimes  in  the  choice 
of  means  for  inflicting  his  vengeance  for  sin  ;  ye  may  take 
an  example  frae  amang  yourscls  : — your  magistrates  dinna 
ask  certificates  o'  character  for  their  public  executioner ;  they 
are  generally  such  a  set  o*  folk  that  are  selected,  as  hae 
ruhbit  shouthers  wi'  the  gallows  themsels." 

A  FAMILY  LIKENESS. 

A   PRIVATE  in  the  dragoons,  when  quartered  in 

Hamilton,  swaggering  aiong  the  street  one  day,  eloquent 
by  the  lubricating  influence  of  the  oil  of  barleycorn,  and 
who  thought  his  tongue  as  well  furbished  as  the  blade  at  his 
side,  made  up  to  an  infirm  old  woman,  who  was  picking  her 
steps  and  wending  towards  home,  and  accosted  her,  "  Well, 
mother,  how  are  you  ?*'  "  Weel  aneugh,  gin  1  kent  wha 
was  speerin' for  me?"  *•  Not  know  me?"  "No,  really,  I 
dinna  ken  ye;  maybe,  gin  ye  had  on  ither  claes,  I  would 
guess."  "  Why,  1  am  the  devil's  sister's  son."  "  Hech, 
man,  but  you're  far  liker  your  nncle  than  yonr  mither  !" 
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TWA  VERA  BRITHERS. 

Jean  Carrick  kept  a  tavern  in  the  capital,  from  which 
the  kingdom  of  Kippon  takes  its  name.  Jean's  house  was 
the  meeting-place  for  all  the  wet  gentry  north  of  the  bridge 
of  Frew;  and  as  sure  as  Davie  Foster  the  bellman  had 
some  roup  or  strayed  calves  to  cry,  did  Robin  Buchan  o* 
Buchquhapple,  and  John  Percie  of  Netherknowe,  meet  on  a 
Simmer  Vees-day  o'  Kippen,  after  the  fair  was  over,  to 
communicate  to  each  other  the  news  **  frae  their  ain  town 
ends."  Till  the  clock  struck  twelve  would  these  worthies 
move,  and  generally  by  that  time  they  were  so  completely 
intoxicated,  that  they  often  mistook  one  another,  and  an- 
swered  to  each  other's  names.  The  threat  of  Dr.  Campbell 
and  his  Session,  of  the  denial  of  baptism,  did  not  deter 
these  worthies  from  their  potations.  **  Dr.  Campbell  no 
baptize  your  wean,  Netherknowe ! — set  him  up  !  just  gang 
to  the  Port  o'  Menteith,  they're  no  sae  nice  there, 
and  youll  get  it  done  without  ony  trouble.'*  The 
road  home  for  both  lav  for  some  miles  in  the  same  di* 
rection,  so  that  they  "  oxtered  "  each  other  along,  and  when 
the  balance  inclined  too  much  in  one  direction,  the  other 
opposed  an  antagonist  force  to  restore  the  equilibrium  ;  all 
this  adjustment,  however,  could  not  prevent  occasional  mis- 
takes. One  night  in  particular,  Netherknowe  got  up  to 
the  haunches  in  a  clay  ditch,  and  stuck  fast,  the  tenacious 
till  at  the  bottom  kept  hold  like  glue.  Buchquhapple  tried 
one  arm,  then  another — would  not  move.  Netherknowe, 
like  a  laired  stirk,  sat  motionless,  and  gave  no  aid  for  his 
own  release :  his  anxious  companion  made  still  another  effort 
by  putting  a  foot  on  each  side  of  the  ditch,  in  order  to  have 
more  power,  but  equally  unsuccessful,  "  An'  a  sorrow  to 
you,  Netherknowe,  will  ye  no  try  to  help  yourself — push 
your  feet  frae  you,  man,  try  to  move."  "  Na,  Johnnie,  had 
I  no  better  try  to  draw  my  feet  to  mo."  "  Weel,  frae  ye 
or  to  ye,  do  something  man,  I  hear  a  fit  corain',  we'll  be  per. 
fectly  affronted  I" — "  Just  sit  thee  down  (quo*  Patience  in 
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mud)  Robin,  and  put  thy  feet  in  the  gott  too,  there's  g^*eat 
beaut  J  in  humility. "  Robin  made  another  desperate  effort 
to  extricate  Netherknowe,  and  not  succeeding,  abandoned 
the  attempt  in  utter  despair. 

"  Weel,"  says  Robin,  "  after  a'  this  desperate  strussel, 
it's  a  frien's  part  to  stick  by  a  frien'  in  distress — I'll  just 
stick  wi*  you,  Netherknowe — are  ye  sure  ye  hae  room  for 
anither  besides  yoursel  ?"  "  Oh  ay,  Robin,  roan,  there's 
room  in't,  dear  laddie,  belieye  me,  for  twa;"  and  down  did 
Robin  sit,  and  plunged  his  feet  in  the  ditch,  and  stuck  by 
Netherknowe  until  some  neighbours  came  up  and  drew  the 
worthies  out  of  their  **  Carse  boots." 

A  CONSULTATION. 

The  late  Lord  Auchinleck  had  several  times  sunk  a  shaft, 
with  the  expectation  of  getting  coal  on  his  own  domains, 
but  in  every  case  had  been  disappointed ;  he  at  last  invited 
the  most  experienced  of  his  tenantry  to  meet  together  on  his 
grounds,  to  give  their  respective  opinions  as  to  the  most 
likely  place  to  obtain  the  mineral  in  question.  The  parties 
met,  and  proceeded  to  inspect  the  places  which  were  most 
likely  to  contain  the  black  diamond,  when  Will  Speir  also 
made  his  appearance,  and  offered  his  counsel  to  his  Lordship. 
Tapping  Lord  A.  on  the  shoulder.  Will  began  by  saying, 
"  May  a  daft  body  hae  a  word  o'  ye,  my  lord  ?"  **  By  all 
means,  Will."  "  Weel,  my  lord,  you're  gaun  down  for  coal, 
are  ye  ?"  '*  Yes,  Will,  I  mean  to  try  again,  for  as  often  as 
I  have  been  disappointed."  **  I  was  just  gaun  to  say,  my 
lord,  sin'  you're  set  on  gaun  down  again,  do't  in  Aird's 
Moss  east  by  there — gin  ye  shouldna  get  coals,  ye'Il  get 
plenty  o'  guid  peats  at  ony  rate  !" 

THE  TWO  DONALDS. 

About  the  beginning  of  last  century,  when  taking  a 
craich  (i.  e.  spoil)  was  considered  at  the  act  of  a  man  of 
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spirit  and  enterprise,  two  Highland  chieftains  laid  a  wa^^ur 
which  of  them  would  turn  out,  from  among^  his  tenantry, 
the  most  expert  thief.  Donald  Roy,  or  Red  Donald,  was 
selected  by  the  one,  and  Donald  Gorm,  or  Blue  Donald,  so 
called  from  a  blue  or  purple  disfiguration  on  one  side  of  his 
face,  was  selected  by  the  other.  These  worthies  were  to 
range  the  country  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  then  return 
to  head-quarters  and  report  progress.  The  district,  how- 
ever, had  been  too  well  poached  before,  and  the  two  marau- 
ders came  back  to  their  lairds  apparently  empty-handed. 
Roy  was  the  first  to  begin  his  report,  which  he  did  by 
lamenting  the  impoverished  state  of  the  country,  and 
finished  by  declaring  his  inability  to  come  at  any  thing 
worth  taking.  Gorm  was  now  called  on,  who  agreed 
with  his  companion  that  the  country  was  in  a  very  poor 
state,  but  still  it  was  not  so  bad  but  that  a  man,  if  he  looked 
well  about  him,  might  yet  get  something.  **  And  what 
have  you  got,  Gorm?"  said  his  chief,  delighted  with  the 
prospect  of  gaining  his  wager.  "  Nothing  but  these,"  said 
he,  holding  up  a  pair  of  hose.  "  And  where  did  you  get 
them  ?"  cried  Roy.  **  I  just  cut  them  off  your  plaid,  Donald, 
in  the  boothie  where  we  slept  last  night."  Roy's  chief  paid 
his  bet,  and  was  turning  the  cold  shoulder  to  his  unfortunate 
clansman,  when  the  poor  fellow  begged  to  have  another 
trial,  and  pledged  himself,  provided  he  was  allowed  to  go 
alone  (as  Gorm  was  too  cunning  for  him)  to  bring  home 
more  spoil  than  his  companion.  Gorm's  chief,  elated  with 
the  dexterity  of  his  vassal,  offered  two  to  one,  which  was 
rather  reluctantly  accepted  by  the  other.  Our  heroes 
again  set  out  on  their  travels,  and  Gorm  was  fortunate 
enough  to  get  hold  of  a  cow  ;  this  he  considered  was  more 
than  his  rival  was  likely  to  meet  with  ;  and,  afraid  of  pur- 
suit, made  the  best  of  his  way  home.  Ilis  conduct,  however, 
had  not  escaped  notice,  for,  at  a  dangerous  part  of  the 
road,  a  discharge  of  fir»>arms  obliged  him  to  scamper  off, 
and  leave  the  cow  to  her  own  ruminations.  Gorm  felt 
ashamed  to  face  his  chief  at  the  hour  appointed :  but  his 
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hopes  revived  when  iiu  .saw  Kuy  make  his  appearance  as 
empty-handed  as  himself.  **  What  have  you  got  now, 
Gorm  ?"  said  his  laird.  The  tale  of  good  and  bad  fortune 
was  then  recounted.  The  question  being  put  to  Roy,  ho 
thrust  his  hand  into  his  sporan,  and  presenting  the  key  of 
Uie  barn  to  his  chief,  requested  him  to  satisfy  himself;  on 
unlocking  the  door,  a  fine  carcass  was  found  suspended 
from  a  beam.  •*  O  Dhea  1"  cried  Gorm,  **  where  did  you 
get  that  fine  beef?"  **  Just  where  you  left  it,  Donald ;  and 
when  you  want  another  pair  of  hose  off  this,"  lifting  his 
plaid  and  shaking  it,  "  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  let  you 
have  them  on  the  same  terms  !" 

J.  D.  Carrick. 

JOCK  MAIR  AND  THE  LAWYERS. 

Fools  often  exercise  a  very  ready  wit  on  occasions  when 
little  might  be  expected  from  them.  A  natural  in  HamiU 
ton,  named  Jock  Mair,  has  been  long  known  for  an  un 
common  penchant  for  horses.  Few  in  the  middle  ward  of 
Lanarkshire  have  passed  a  greater  number  of  those  useful 
animals  through  his  hands  in  the  same  number  of  years. 
But  Jock  being  poor,  his  horses  are  seldom  worth  more  than 
the  skin.  He  had  often  been  advised  to  purchase  a  good 
ass  instead  of  the  useless  skeletons  in  which  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  deal ;  but  to  the  long-eared  tribe  Jock  had  an 
unconquerable  aversion.  A  well  known  Hamilton  and 
Glasgow  coach-driver,  about  whose  stables  Jock  was  ac- 
customed to  lounge,  much  to  the  aversion  of  the  natural, 
at  length  purchased  an  ass ;  and  two  spruce  writer's  clerks, 
being  aware  of  the  circumstance,  and  the  aversion  of  Jock 
to  the  assenine  tribe,  one  day  in  passing,  said  in  a  quizzing 
manner,  **  Jock  !  Paton"  (the  coach  proprietor)  "  has  got 
an  ass."  Jock,  looking  at  them  with  a  peering  gaze,  indi- 
cative of  great  contempt,  with  the  voice  of  a  rook  when 
cawing  over  its  young,  replied,  "Ay  I  an*  your  maister  has 
got  twa  o'  them." 
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A  CASK  OF  DISTRESS 

Jock  Mair,  tho  fatuous  person  already  alluded  to,  hap- 
pened to  pass  along  the  road  with  one  of  his  skiii-and-bone 
horses,  in  the  year  1812,  when  the  weavers  who  could  not 
get  work  were  employed  in  making  the  footpath  which 
leads  from  Hamilton  to  Bothwcll.  Tho  silken-handed  and 
slender-waisted  labourers,  glad  of  any  excuse  for  a  rest, 
were  all  leaning  on  their  spades  as  he  and  his  charger  were 
moving  along,  and  some  of  them  were  indulging  in  remarks 
not  at  all  to  Jock's  liking.  At  length,  one  more  pert  than 
the  rest,  bawled  out,  "  Jock,  what  hae  ye  been  doing  wi' 
your  horse,  man,  he*s  unco  lean  ?"  Jock  screamed  out  in 
his  usual  eldrich,  rover-like  voice,  "  He's  been  at  tho  weav- 
ing, man !" 

an  ueir  of  entail. 

The  Duke  of  Hamilton  happening  to  come  up  on  Jock 
when  he  was  cutting  grass  for  his  horse  in  one  of  his  Grace's 
plantings,  challenged  him,  and  asked  "  by  what  right  he 
was  there  ?"  Jock  responded,  that  **  he  had  just  as  muckle 
richt  to  be  there  as  his  Grace  had."  "Who  gave  you  that 
right  ?"  said  the  Duke.  "  1  got  it  frae  your  faither,"  said 
Jock.  **  Then,"  said  the  Duke,  "  if  you  can  prove  that, 
your  right  and  mine  is  equal :  I  got  my  right  from  my 
father  also." 

WISUAW  POST  AND  THE  WEAVERS. 

Upwards  of  twenty  years  ago,  a  feeble  old  man,  nick- 
named  Post-John,  for  many  years  carried  the  post-office 
bags  between  Hamilton  and  Wishaw.  On  a  particular  oc- 
casion, when  the  news  were  supposed  to  be  more  than 
usually  interesting,  a  posse  of  weavers  were  stationed  at 
Windmill-hill,  in  order  to  intercept  John,  and  to  prevail  on 
him,  if  possible  to  allow  them  a  peep  into  a  newspaper. 
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The  niimcr  accordingly  came  up  in  due  time,  and  many 
were  the  solicitations,  arguments,  and  threats  used,  in  order 
to  procure  from  him  the  indulgence  required;  but  John 
was  inflexible : — at  length,  an  individual,  more  daring  than 
the  rest,  threatened  to  proceed  to  more  yiolent  measures, 
but  John  was  not  to  be  terrified.  Starting  or  rather  totter- 
ing backwards  a  little,  his  eyes  began  to  kindle,  and  raising 
his  faithfril  crummy  in  his  right  hand,  he  exclaimed,  in  a 
tone  between  surprise  and  indignation,  "Confound  the 
rascals,  would  they  rob  his  Majesty's  mail-coach  ?*' 

SALUTARY  DREAD. 

Two  Irishmen  were  fighting  in  Hamilton  in  the  midst  of  a 
ring,  and  at  length  one  of  them  exhibited  symptoms  of 
wishing  to  give  in.  Some  of  the  on-lookers  instantly  bawled 
out,  "  Ye're  fear't  for  him,  yeVe  fear't  for  him."  "  No," 
said  Paddy,  "  I'm  not  a  bit  afraid  for  him,  but  I  begin  to 
be  very  much  afraid  for  myself." 

A  DOG  TAX 

It  is  well  known  that  the  surveyors  of  taxes  have  often 
much  difficulty  in  getting  people  to  make  fair  returns,  not- 
withstanding all  the  pains  and  penalties  which  government 
can  invent  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  their  rights.  A 
gentleman  connected  with  this  department,  was  on  one  occa- 
sion making  a  survey  of  the  Middle  Ward  of  Lanarkshire 
when,  coming  to  a  small  country  steading,  the  surveyor  put 
the  question  to  the  good-wife,  whether  or  not  she  kept  any 
dogs  ? — the  good  woman  declared  that  she  did  not.  The  sur* 
veyor  had  his  suspicions  notwithstanding,  and  to  put  the 
matter  to  the  test,  took  out  an  ivory  call,  and  gave  a  loud 
shrill  whistle,  which  in  an  instant  brought  colly  out  from 
his  lurking-place,  almost  suffocated  in  a  fit  of  barking.  The 
goodwife  was  confounded,  and  pretended  to  explain,  but  in 
rain — down  went  colly  like  the  rest  of  his  shaggy  brethren, 
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to  swell  the  king*s  revenue.  The  party  having  lingered  a 
moment  for  this  purpose,  were  about  to  depart,  when  lo,  a 
dreadiiil  howling  took  place  in  the  house ;  and  on  the  sur* 
veyor  peeping  in,  he  saw  that  it  was  the  indignant  landlady 
oelabouring  her  dog  with  the  spurtle.  An  assistant,  who 
accompanied  the  man  of  office,  alarmed  at  the  loud  and 
clamorous  notes  of  woe,  eagerly  inquired  "  What  is  that  ? 
'*  Oh,"  said  the  other,  *'  it  is  only  colly  paying  his  taxes. 

A  NAUTICAL  ROAD-HAKBR. 

Captain  Qilchrist,  the  maternal  grandfather  of  the 
celebrated  Earl  Dundonald,  when  residing  at  Eddlewood, 
near  Hamilton,  took  great  interest  in  public  affairs,  parti- 
cularly in  the  formation  of  a  new  road  between  Strathaven 
and  Hamilton.  This  road,  from  the  nature  of  the  country, 
is  very  hilly,  or,  as  an  old  woman  remarked,  **  A*  up-hill  to 
Strathaven,  and  up-hill  back  again ;"  but  there  was  for- 
merly a  very  severe  pull  at  High-oross-knoll,  which  some 
of  the  contractors  were  very  anxious  that  the  Captain  would 
cause  to  be  avoided  by  taking  a  little  to  the  right ;  the 
Captain,  however,  was  inexorable,  declaring,  "  that  he  had 
tacked  both  to  the  right  and  the  left  often  enough  already, 
and  was  resolved  to  go  straight  forward  when  he  could.*' 
"  But,"  retorted  the  opposing  partly,  **  the  place  is  dread- 
fully high  and  exposed.*'  "  Then,"  replied  the  Captain, 
**  you  are  always  sure  of  a  good  wind." 

self-protection. 

An  old  maiden  lady,  who  kept  house  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  a  thriving  weaving  village,  upwards  of  thirty  years  ago, 
was  much  pestered  by  the  young  knights  of  the  shuttle,  con- 
stantly entrapping  her  serving-women  into  the  willing  noose 
of  matrimony.  For  several  years  she  had  scarcely  been  able 
to  prevail  on  one  of  them  to  remain  with  her  for  more  than 
six  months.     This,  for  various  reasons,  wa.«  not  to  be  toler- 
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ated  much  longer ;  she  was  resolved  therefore  to  have  re- 
course to  some  remedy :  she  accordingly  hired  a  woman 
sufficiently  ripe  in  years,  and  of  a  complexion  not  much  to 
be  enyied.  On  going  with  her  the  first  day  after  the  term, 
as  usual,  to  make  her  markets,  they  were  met  by  a  group  of 
strapping  young  weavers,  who  were  anxious  to  get  a  peep 
at  the  leddy's  new  lass.  One  of  them  looking  more  eagerly 
into  the  face  of  the  favoured  handmaid  than  the  rest,  and 
then  at  her  mistress,  could  not  help  involuntarily  exclaim- 
ing, "  Hech,  mistress,  ye  hae  gotten  a  nest-egg  now  !*' 

A  GEOGRAPHICAL  POLITICIAN. 

A  VILLAGE  politician  was  one  day  lecturing  a  large  circle 
on  the  power  and  resources  of  France,  and  how  easy  it 
would  be  for  Napoleon,  who  was  then  in  his  glory,  to  in- 
vade this  country:  some  one  remarked,  that  he  saw  no 
great  occasion  for  fear,  "France  was  a  great  way  off." 
"  A  great  way  off!  sir," — said  the  offended  haranguer,  who 
was  no  great  geographer, — "why,  sir,  don't  you  know  that 
the  mail  between  Calais  and  Dover  passes  in  a  few  hours  ?** 
A  wit,  who  was  standing  by,  asked  at  the  wise  man,  "what 
the  price  of  a  seat  in  the  coach  might  be  between  these  two 
places  ?"  "  Ah !"  said  he,  "  it  cannot  be  much,  you  know, 
if  they  run  it  in  two  hours." 

A  FRIEND  IN  NEED. 

A  CLERGYMAN  who  read  beautiful  sermons,  but  had  no 
knack  at  extemporary  preaching,  on  a  Saturday  before  a 
sacrament  Sabbath,  made  an  attempt  for  the  first  time  to 
pirlecue,  i.e.  to  repeat  the  substance  of  a  sermon  which  had 
that  day  been  preached  by  a  friend.  After  proceeding  a 
few  sentences,  however,  he  came  fairly  to  a  stand ;  when, 
after  standing  gaping  for  a  considerable  time,  as  if  ready  to 
choke,  he  at  length  stammered  out,  "  the  bell  will  begin  to 
ring  to-morrow  at  eleven  o'clock," — then  instantly  concluded. 
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A  wag,  sitting  beneath,  whispered  to  his  neighbour,  "  OcL  if 
the  doctor  hadna  got  baud  o'  the  bell-raip,  he  would  ha' 
fa*n." 


A  SCOTCH  QUERT. 

A  BLUFF,  consequential,  commercial  gentleman  from  the 
south,  with  more  beef  on  his  bones  than  brain  in  his  caput, 
riding  along  the  Hamilton  road,  near  to  Blantyre,  asked  a 
herd-boy  on  the  road  side,  in  a  tone  and  manner  evidentlj 
meant  to  quiz,  if  ho  were  "half-way  to  Hamilton?'' 
**  Man,"  replied  the  boy,  '*  I  wad  need  to  ken  whar  ye  has 
come  fae,  afore  I  could  answer  your  question. " 


A  ZEALOUS  ADVOCATE  FOR  THE  KITCHEN 

A  iiALF-crazcd  personage,  named  Jamie  Brown,  and  who 
for  a  mess  of  meat,  ran  errands  for  the  servants  of  a  certain 
nobleman,  was  engaged  as  turnspit  on  one  occasion.  The 
dinner  was  to  have  been  ready  by  a  particular  hour,  but  by 
some  mismanagement  it  was  too  late.  The  bell,  of  course, 
was  repeatedly  rung,  but  still  no  dinner  was  forthcoming : 
the  landlord  and  lady  of  the  house  were  losing  all  temper, 
and  so  was  Jamie  Brown  the  turnspit ;  the  former,  because 
the  dinner  was  not  forward,  the  latter,  beeaose  the  servants 
wore  so  much  pushed  when  they  were  doing  all  that  they 
could.  The  fearful  bell  rang  once  more,  when  Jamie,  slip, 
ping  unseen  from  amongst  the  rest,  in  tawdry  attire,  but  in 
great  wrath,  marched  up  straightway  to  the  drawing  .room, 
and  boldly  opening  the  door  where  the  splendid  cirole  were 
assembled,  exclaimed,  "Gold  saf  us,  what  are  ye  ring 
ringing  at,  when  folks  are  dmn*  a*  that  e'er  they  can  ?*' 

BEOOARS'  AND  BARONETS '  BAIRNS. 

A  CERTAIN  heir  of  entail,  alike  celebrated  for  his  wii  aua 
for  his  superior  talents,  was  one  day,  when  in  the  presence 
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of  his  parents,  thus  accosted  by  a  ragged  little  urchin : 
**  A  puir  wean,  sir,  both  fatherless  and  motherless."  The 
joong  scion  of  nobility,  casting  a  sly  look  towards  his 
parents,  said,  "  Go  about  your  business,  sir,  I  wish  I  could 
tell  the  same  tale." 

MEAT  AND  MUSTARD. 

Thomas  Todd  o'  the  Winnyyetts,  was  a  regular  attend^ 
ant  at  '*  diets  of  examination,"  as  they  are  called ,  but  as 
our  English  readers  are  not  accustomed  to  diets  of  this  de- 
scription, some  little  explanation  may  be  necessary.  The 
clergyman  announces  from  the  pulpit  on  Sabbath,  that  the 
hearers  in  a  certain  locality  will  attend,  at  some  farm-house, 
for  the  purpose  of  being  examined  as  to  the  amount  of  their 
religious  knowledge,  and  also  for  giving  them  religious  in- 
struction. The  late  Dr.  Campbell,  when  in  Kippen,  was 
very  regular  in  such  appointments,  as  well  as  rigid  in  ex- 
amination. One  of  these  meetings  took  place  at  Clony, 
Amprior,  in  Thomas's  neighbourhood,  and  at  the  conclu- 
sion as  usual,  a  somewhat  stylish  dinner  was  prepared  for  the 
minister,  and  such  of  the  respectable  neighbours  who  were 
present,  were  asked  to  dine  with  the  family.  The  g^idwife 
invited  Thomas  *'  to  tak  share  o'  what  was  gaun  wi'  the 
minbter."  *'  Oh,  you  maun  just  excuse  mo  the  day,  mem,** 
replied  Winnyyetts.  "  Deed  HI  no  excuse  you  this  day, 
Tam.  Ye  needna  mind,  man  !  You're  aye  sae  blatc,  and 
as  mim  as  a  May  paddock  1  Come  your  wa*s  now— naebody 
but  your  neighbours.*  "  Oh  no,"  still  continued  Thomas. 
"  really  I  wish  you  would  take  my  excuse;  I  canna  come, 
for  ye  see,  Andrew  Square  is  wi*  us  making  some  claes  for 
the  weans,  and  it  wouldna  be  guid  manners  to  leave  Andrew 
to  himsel.'*  **  Tuts,  come  out  o'  that  wi'  you — gif  a*  your 
hums  and  ha*s  were  hams  and  haggises,  the  parish  o'  Kip- 
pen needna  fear  a  dearth."  "  Weel,  mem,  since  you  will 
ha'e  me  to  be  neighbour-Uhe,  ye  ken,  mem,  that  ye  have  aye 
mustard  on  your  tablo — now  1  c<inna  sup  mustard." 
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▲  CONSIDERATE  DOCTOB. 


Old  dmggist  W of  Glasgow,  for  many  years  car- 
ried on  a  lucratire  business,  and  although  not  celebrated  for 
just  eminence  in  his  profession,  was  visited  bj  many  people 
from  the  Highlands,  who  had  the  utmost  confidence  in  his 
abilities.  A  poor  woman  from  Lochaber  once  waited  upon 
him  with  her  child,  affected  with  some  one  or  other  of  the 
diseases  of  childhood,  and  as  the  old  druggist  "  came  from 
the  same  place,"  she  was  morally  certain  that  the  best  of 
his  abilities  would  be  called  into  operation  for  the  relief  of 
her  child — the  complaint,  we  believe,  was  hooping-cough, 
**  You'll  take  home  the  shild,  my  good  woman,"  said  he, 
with  a  brogue  strong  enough  to  change  cambric  into  tartan, 
'*  and  put  him  into  a  black  sheep's  skin,  new  taen  frae  the 
peast — be  sure  he  was  black,  no  other  will  do — keep  him 
there  all  night,  and  come  back  and  tell  me  in  the  momin 
how  he*ll  be."  Faithful  to  the  druggist's  prescription,  the 
black  sheep's  skin  was  with  difficulty  obtained ;  but,  alas  I 
it's  efficacy  had  failed,  as  might  have  been  expected,  and  the 
little  sufferer  died  before  morning.  With  many  woful  lamen- 
tations, she  waited  on  the  druggist,  and  the  tale  of  misery 
was  recorded  with  painful  minuteness.  "  Very  well,  my 
good  woman,  we  can  only  use  the  means  for  recovery,  and 
no  more — go  home  and  bury  the  shild,  and  1  *11  charge  you 
nothiug  for  the  cure." 

LOGAN  AND  niS  SPECTACLES. 

On  one  occasion,  while  staying  at  a  friend's  house,  Logan 
lost  his  spectacles,  and  a  general  search  was  the  conse- 
quence. After  a  good  deal  of  bustle  had  been  created,  tc 
the  great  amusement  of  those  present,  the  missing  glasses 
were  discovered  by  one  of  the  girls,  snugly  perched  on  the 
proboscis  of  the  owner.  The  laugh  was  rather  against  the 
Laird,  who,  after  looking  a  little  confused  at  the  awkward- 
ness of  the  circumstance,  observed,  **  1  was  sure  I  had  put 
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them  in  somo  safe  place,  where  thej  wouldna  be  lost ;  bat 
bere,"  said  he,  addressing  the  girl,  "  I  canna  do  less  than 
gire  you  half-ar  crown  for  the  ingenoity  you  showed  in  mak- 
ing  the  discovery." 

HIGHLAND  NOTION  OF  TOOTH  BRUSHES. 

A  FAMILY  in  Edinburgh,  not  keeping  a  footman,  engaged 
a  Highlander  to  serve  them  during  a  visit  from  a  man  of 
fashion.  Dinner  having  waited  an  unreasonable  time  one 
day  for  the  guest,  Duncan  was  sent  into  his  room  to  inform 
him  that  it  was  on  the  table.  But  he  not  coming,  Duncan 
was  sent  again  ;  still  they  waited,  and  the  lady  at  last  said 
to  the  man,  '*  What  can  the  gentleman  be  domg?"  '*  Please 
ye,  madam/'  said  Duncan,  "the  gentleman  was  only  shar- 
pening his  teeth." 

REPENTANCE. 

Tub  late  Rev.  Mr.  G ,  happening  one  day  to  go 

into  the  church-yard,  while  the  beadle  was  employed,  neck- 
deep,  in  a  grave,  throwing  up  the  mould  and  bones  to  make 
room  for  another  coffin,  thus  accosted  him — **  Well,  Saun- 
ders, that's  a  work  you're  employed  in,  well  calculated  to 
make  an  old  man,  like  you,  thoughtfuL  I  wonder  you  dinna 
repent  o*  your  evil  ways.*'  The  old  worthy,  resting  himself 
on  the  head  of  his  spade,  and  taking  a  pinch  of  snuff,  ro« 
plied,  **  I  thought,  sir,  ye  kent  that  there  was  no  repentance 
in  the  grave." 

WANT  OP  OPPOSITION. 

A  HiGHLANDMAN  had  occasiou  to  call  at  the  Post-office. 
Finding  there  was  no  admittance,  on  account  of  the  early 
hour,  he  scratched  his  head,  and,  turning  to  a  by-stander, 
inquired,  with  an  anxious  look,  "  Is  there  nao  ithcr  shops 
that  sold  letters  in  this  toun?" 
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POLIOS  BLOQUBNCB. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Improvements'  Commisaonen, 
a  question  came  under  discussion  as  to  the  expenses  incur- 
red hy  the  Magistrates,  in  the  unsuccessful  application  to 
Parliament  in  1825.  A  commissioner  of  police,  celebrated 
for  **  extreme  economy,**  rose  and  inquired,  whether  that  was 
not  '*  the  expenses  of  obtaming  the  Act  that  was  lost?** 

AN  IBISn  OBJECTION. 

At  a  meeting  of  a  neighbouring  curling  society,  called 
for  the  despatch  of  business,  it  was  proposed,  as  one  of 
the  future  rules  of  the  club,  that  on  •  the  occasion  of  a 
bonspeil,  a  smart  fine  be  imposed  on  any  member  who 
should  venture,  being  in  sound  health,  to  absent  him- 
self.  At  this  proposition,  a  worthy  member,  one  of  the 
honourable  fraternity  of  horticulturists  rose,  and  gravely 
**  begged  leave  to  object  to  the  last  regulation."  "  For,** 
said  he,  *'  though  the  maist  o*  ye  are  your  ain  maisters,  and 
can  leave  hame  and  wark  when  ye  lil^e,  ye  ken  weel  eneuch, 
that  should  it  happen  to  be  saft  weather  at  the  time,  itll  be 
impossible  for  me  to  leave  my  garden.'* 

SCIENCE. 

Two  countrymen  lately  dropped  into  a  lecture-room 
n  the  north,  to  hear  a  discourse  on  natural  philosophy. 
The  lecture  was  on  magpietism  and  electricity ;  in  the  course 
of  which,  the  lecturer  made  frequent  use  of  the  phrases 
**  positive  body  in  the  north,"  and  **  negative  body  in  the 
south."  Mr.  R.  touched  Mr.  P.'s  arm,  and  inquired. 
"  What  do  you  think  he  means  by  the  *  positive  body'  and 
'negative  body?'"  •' Ou,  ye  see,"  answered  his  friend, 
*•  he  first  means,  I'm  thinking,  Sandy  M'Bean,  o*  Brechin, 
%ffaa's  the  maist  positive  I  ever  kenned  in  the  north ;  and 
I  suppose,  for  the  nac-gct-off  body  i'  the  south,  he  means 
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Geordie  Merchant  o*  Dundee,  for  the  ne*er  a'  ane  e'er  sits 
down  wi'  him  that  hell  let  rise  again." 


"80DTER  JOHNNY." 


EvBRT  body  who  has  lived  in  Glasgow  for  any  length  of 
time,  most  sorely  have  known  the  good-natured,  simple  in- 
nocent, Jock  Paterson,  not  long  deceased.     For  more  than 
forty  years  Jock  was  in  the  habit  of  attending,  and  walking 
along  with,  Hutcheson's  boys  upon  all  occasions  of  a  public 
nature.     Not  a  Sabbath  passed  but  Jock  was  to  be  seen  at 
the  head  of  the  Blue-coat  scholars,   marching  with  them 
to  church,  and  keeping  a  sharp  look-out,  in  case  any  of  his 
*'  callants,'*  as  he  called  them,  should  be  guilty  of  any  impro- 
priety either  by  the  way  or  in  the  church.     And  at  the 
annual  procession,  when  all  the  children  belonging  to  the 
public  charities  of  Glasgow  were  paraded  to  the  church  in 
their  new  dresses,  no  man  in  Glasgow  so  proud  as  Jock 
on  that  day,  when,  decked  out  in  his  new  suit,  he  took 
bis  place  at  the  head  of  his  *'  callants,"  and  walked  with 
them  through  the  public  streets  of  the  city.     Jock,  however, 
with  all  his  innocence,  and  all  his  simplicity,  was  fond  of  a 
glass  of  whisky  or  a  cap  of  yill  as  any  guzzler  in  the  Goose- 
dubs  ;  and  not  a  day  passed  but  by  some  means  or  other  he 
managed  to  get  his  craving  for  a  dram  satisfied  in  some 
way  or  other.     During  the  time  that  Mr.  Thom's  cele« 
brated  figures  of  Tam  o*  Shanter  and  Souter  Johnny  were 
exhibiting  in  Glasgow,  the  proprietor  very  generously  in- 
vited all  the  public  schools  in  town  to  a  gratuitous  view  of 
bis  figures  upon  a  certain  day,  and  there  was  Jock  among 
the  rest,   along  with  his  "callants."     So   tickled  was  he 
at  the  grotesque  appearance  of  the  "  twa  droutby  cronies," 
that  he  could  not  contain  himself,  but  burst  out  into  a 
loud  laugh,  which  attracted  the  attention  of  the  tutor,  (the 
Rev.  Mr.  Ferrie,  now  professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the 
Academy  of  Belfast),  who,  coming  up  to  Jock,  clapped  him  on 
the  shoulder,  and  good-naturedly  inquired,  "  Weel,  what  do 
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ye  think  of  these  queer  chaps  ?"  "  TMnk,"  says  Jock,  *  Sir,  I 
think  gif  I  was  that  ane  there  (pointing  to  Souter  Johnny,)  1 
wadna  sit  sae  lang  with  the  cap  in  my  hand  without  drinkin'." 

TOO  COMMON. 

John  Braedine.  bedral  to  the  parish  church  in  Loch- 
winnoch,  somewhat  more  than  a  century  ago,  was  examined 
by  the  Presbytery  of  Paisley,  as  to  whether  the  crime  of 
bigamy  were  committed  in  the  parish,  John  could  not  com- 
prehend what  they  meant  by  the  term ;  and  when  he  re- 
quested explanation,  the  moderator  told  him,  that  'Mt 
meant  a  man  having  two  wives  at  once."  '*  Twa  wives  at 
ance  V*  said  the  astonished  mimster*s  man, — **  I  ken  naebody 
that  over  did  sic  a  foolish  thing ;  but  I  can  tell  ye  o*  twa- 
three  that  wad  like  to  got  qnat  o*  ane." 

reconciled  to  circumstances. 

Will  Speir  had  the  heel  of  his  shoes  as  well  armed  as 
his  pole  or  walking  staff— the  point  of  one  of  the  nails  which 
adorned  the  sole  of  his  shoe,  had  not  been  carefully  turned 
down  by  the  shoemaker,  and  it  never  occurred  to  Will,  to 
apply  the  lapstone  and  hammer  to  remedy  the  cobbler's  ne- 
glect, but  the  vagrant  wore  it  a  considerable  time,  and  which 
had  wounded  his  heel.  Some  one  observed  him  limping 
along  the  road,  and  on  ascertaining  the  cause,  observed, 
'*  Man,  Will,  you  should  roove  the  tacket  in  the  inside  o' 
your  shoe;  tak*  a  hammer  and  beat  it  down."  "  Ou  no." 
replied  Will,  *'  I'm  used  til't  now." 

A  wholesale  mercuant. 

An  eminent  cotton-yarn  merchant  of  the  present  day 
commenced  his  career  by  retailing  dyed  and  grey  yarns  in 
spyndles  and  hanks.  In  process  of  time  his  business  had 
increased  so  much,  that  from  a  shop  he  was  obliged  S>  re- 
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more  to  a  capacious  warehouse,  and  where  he  at  the  same 
time  resolved  to  cut  the  retail  trade,  and  sell  only  to  mann- 
facturers  and  others  in  the  wholesale  way.  One  day,  while 
in  close  conference  with  an  extensive  cotton-spinner  r 
specting  the  purchase  of  a  lot  of  yam,  one  of  his  old 
customers  from  the  foot  of  Neilston  Pad,  in  the  shape 
of  a  gash  country  wife,  pushed  up  the  door,  and,  at  the 
top  of  her  shrill  voice,  cried — '*  I'm  wanting  twa  spyn'le 
o*  ye'r  catton  yarn  the  day,  sir."  Our  new  wholesale 
friend  felt  as  if  insulted  before  the  man  of  spinning 
jeimies,  but,  recollecting  himself,  he  crossed  the  floor,  and 
clapping  the  honest  woman  on  the  should^*,  "  Mistress,*' 
explained  he,  *'  we're  no  in  the  wee  way  noo ;  we  sell  nae- 
thing  less  than  a  fivc-pund  bundell  1" 

THE  PATRONAGE  OF  THE  CLOTH. 

Some  of  our  Presbyterian  ancestors  were  bishops  in  their 
way,  and  lordly  ones  too.  Every  licentiate,  on  receiving  the  of- 
ficial docquet,  permitting  him  to  preach  in  connection  with  the 
sect  to  which  he  had  attached  himself,  inany  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom  to  which  he  should  be  sent,  by  appointment  of  the 
said  church,  bound  himself  to  bow  in  obedience  in  all  cases  to 
the  authority  of  the  court.  When  what  are  called  competing 
calls,  or  moro  than  one  vacant  congregation,  vidshed  him  to 
become  their  permanent  minister,  the  choice  was  not  loft  to 
the  object  of  contest  himself  to  decide,  and  if  he  did  not  man- 
age members  of  court,  or  allowed  the  least  indication  of  his 
preference  to  be  known,  the  rule  of  contraries  frequently, 
very  frequently,  guided  the  brethren  in  their  decision;  it 
was  never  listened  to,  the  propriety  of  seeing  the  parties 
mutually  afl*ected  towards  each  other.  *'  No,  no,  they'll 
come  to  like  each  other  in  time.'*  Thus  they  went  a  little 
farther  than  the  example  shown  to  them  by  Paul,  who 
would  not  send  ApoUos  iu  a  particular  direction,  though 
strongly  inclined  to  do  so,  without  his  own  consent ;  thus 
wise  were  they  beyond  inspired  example. 
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MIGHT  AND  RIGHT. 

An  old  tar,  who  bad  many  a  time  and  oft  come  into 
close  quarters  with  the  enemy,  returned  to  Scotland,  and 
wishing  to  make  himself  useful  to  the  church,  with  which  his 
fathers  had  been  connected — the  United  Secession — resolved 
to  educate  his  eldest  son  for  the  ministry.  After  passing  the 
trial  exercises  before  the  presbytery,  and  obtaining  license,  he 
became  the  object  of — envy  shall  I  call  it  ? — to  some  of  his 
senior  probationers,  having  set  two  or  three  congregations 
by  the  ears  about  him.  To  determine  which  of  these  churches 
should  have  the  services  of  the  son  of  the  wave- worn  tar, 
must  now  become  the  court  to  decide.  One  of  the  churches 
was  very  desirable— much  more  so  than  any  of  the  others, 
and  the  young  man  had  indicated  his  liking,  which  led  the 
court  to  adjudge  by  the  rule  of  contraries.  The  old  tar, 
accustomed  to  determine  by  the  arm  of  power,  dissatisfied 
with  the  judgment,  remarked,  when  he  was  told  that  it  was 
the  will  o*  Providence,  "  Talkna  to  me  about  Providence, 
:hat  has  beensae  lang  aboard  a  king's  ship." 

THE  PITH  OF  THE  PUDDING  18  THE  STUFFING. 

If  the  poor's-houses  of  Scotland  have  a  bad  name  for  their 
stinted  allowances  to  the  children  of  misfortune — more  often, 
we  should  say,  improvidence  and  vice— they  should  see  to  it. 
We  believe  there  is  great  abuse  of  the  charities  bestowed  on 
out-door  paupers.  We  have  heard  some  of  themselves  say, 
that  the  occasion  of  the  distribution  of  charity  was  a  holiday 
in  the  Bridgegate  of  Glasgow,  in  the  lanes  and  back  wyuds  of 
which,  domicile  whole  cairns  of  beggars  The  allotment  of 
meal  is  forthwith  converted  into  whisky,  and  imprecations, 
as  blessings,  bestowed  on  the  governors  of  the  hospital,  be- 
cause the  supply  is  not  in  amount  what  they  say  they  require. 

Rab  Hamilton  was  a  tenant  for  somo  time,  we  believe, 
of  the  Ayr  Poor's  House,  and  that  class  of  the  non-compos, 
whose  chief  care  is  to  provide  supplies  for  that  power- 
ful solvent,   the  gastric  liquid,   are   those  who  are  moat 
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clamorous,  when  the  needful  appears  short  in  quantity, 
though  more  honestly  given,  than  whipped  up,  to  deceive  the 
eye.  The  clergyman,  on  visiting  the  inmates,  enquired 
at  Rab,  **  If  he  was  thankfu'  for  the  blessings  of  Provi- 
dence?" "  Ou  deed  is't,  l*m  saying.'*  "  And  how  often 
each  day  are  you  thankfu'  ?*'  '*  Just  nicht  and  morning, 
sir — ou  ay,  deed  is't."  "  Are  you  perfectly  sensible  of 
the  blessings  bestowed  on  you  at  all  times  ?"  "  I'm  saying, 
nicht  and  morning,  sir,  I  was  saying ;  deed  was  I."  '*  But 
why  nicht  and  morning  ?"  "  Ye  see,  sir,  I  get  my  parritch 
at  thae  times,  ye  see,  sir,  and  I'm  verra  thankfu  to  Provi- 
dence— deed  I'm  I,  sir,  on  ay ;  for  I  nae  sooner  tak'  out  a 
spoonfu',  than  the  hole  fills  up." 

PLEASURES  OF  HOPE. 

The  following  anecdote  is  an  exercise  in  composition 
prescribed  to  a  ladies  class.  The  exercise  was  to  iUustrate 
the  application  of  the  terms  **  Words,  strokes,  blows,"  and 
a  young  lady  not  far  in  her  teens,  gave  a  practical  illustra- 
tion of  them,  and  which  was,  we  believe,  a  bona  fide  case 
of  domestic  discipline.  "  A  worthy  couple,  who,  before  mar- 
riage, had  professed  great  fondness  for  each  other,  not 
long  after  the  expiration  of  the  honey-moon,  began  to 
quarrel ;  and  from  words  ultimately  came  to  blows.  The 
poor  woman  complaining  of  the  severity  of  the  strokes  she 
received,  her  amiable  husband  comforted  her  with  the  assur- 
ance, "  O,  my  dear,  you  will  soon  get  used  'rith  them." 

DOCTOR  FERRIER 

The  late  Dr.  Ferrier,  of  the  United  Secession  Church, 
Paisley,  was  justly  esteemed  one  of  our  western  luminaries, 
and  what  compositions  ho  has  given  to  the  world,  prove  him 
to  have  been  possessed  of  great  intellectual  power — united 
with  lofty  conception,  and  a  dignified  simplicity,  and  purity 
of  diction,  which  few  have  surpassed.  If  there  is  not  the  fiery 
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Tolcanic  energy  of  Robert  Hall,  there  ia  something  approach, 
ing  him  in  majesty,  concentration,  and  elegance  of  expres- 
sion. No  one  relished  social  intercourse  more  than  the  Doc- 
tor, and  his  friends  recollect  the  playful  sallies  of  his  refined 
wit  and  humour.  It  is  said  that,  when  a  probationer, 
he  spent  a  considerable  portion  of  an  evening  with  the 
celebrated  Robert  Bums,  and  that  the  poet  had  expressed 
himself  much  pleased  with  the  young  preacher's  manners, 
and  in  his  own  paraphrastic  manner,  sfud,  '*  He  had  spent 
twa  three  pleasant  hours  wi'  a  most  excellent  body  o' 
divinity,  elegantly  bound  and  lettered/' 

A  LOGICAL  DEDUCTION. 

Doctor  Ferricr  had  a  most  thorough  contempt  for  eve.  j 
expression  that  savoured  of  cant,  and  often  found  fitting  op- 
portunities amongst  his  flock  for  touching  the  sore  with 
his  gentle  caustic.     The  Doctor  met  with  a  serious  fracture 
in  one  of  his  legs, — he  had  taken  a  carriage  for  the  pur- 
pose of  escorting  a  party  of  ladies,  and  on  returning  home 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Sneddon,  just  as  the  ladies 
had  left  the  carriage,  and  the  driver  was  folding  up  the  steps 
and  fastening  the  carriage  door,  a  flash  of  lightning  scared 
the  horses,  and  off  they  started  at  their  utmost  speed,  snort- 
ing  and  plunging.     The  Doctor,  knowing  that  some  loose 
stones  had  been  laid  down  at  a  new  building,  in  the  street  up 
which  they  were  running,  and  thence  calculating  on  the  cer- 
tainty of  being  overturned  when  they  should  come  up  to 
that  point,  leapt  out  from  the  carriage,  which  was  the  occasion 
of  the  accident  above  stated.      The  fractured  limb  took 
a  considerable  time  to  knit  together,  and  gain   sufficient 
strength,  so  as  to  enable  it  to  take  a  share  with  its  brother 
locomotive  in  out  or  in-door  duties,  and,  in  the  interim,  the 
inquiries    and    sympathies  of   his  flock   were   unceasing. 
Amongst  others,  one  of  those  who  are  so  busy  in  advising 
others  as  to  their  conduct,  and  pointing  the  uncharitable 
finger  at  every  little  discrepancy,  real  or  imagined,  that 
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thej  havo  no  time  for  the  correction  of  their  own  faulti, 
called  and  addressed  his  minister,  "  Weel,"  said  this  in- 
ferential member,  **  what  lesson,  do  yon  think,  Providence 
intends  to  teach  you  by  this  accident  that  has  happened  to 
YOU,  in  galloping  up  and  down  wi*  thae  young  fo'ks,  sir  ?" 
'*  I  cannot  lay,"  replied  the  doctor ;  "  he  means,  at  least,  I 
think,  to  teach  me  one  thing,  and  that  is,  in  future  to  take 
care  of  my  legs.*' 

RENDEIUNG  A  REASON. 

Doctor  Ferrier  was  once  in  a  party  of  hh  brethren 
and  a  few  of  the  Cameronian  communion,  going  in  one  of 
the  canal  passage-boats,  to  join  their  respective  Synods  in 
Edinburgh,  when  there  happened  to  be  a  passenger  apparently 
much  under  the  influence  of  ardent  spirits  ■  The  manner,  how- 
ever, in  which  he  was  demeaning  himself,  showed  that  a 
considerable  portion  of  his  behaviour  was  put  on,  and  drink 
the  mask  under  which  he  chose  to  assail  the  clergymen. 
Every  effort  was  made  by  him  to  insult  the  cloth,  but  they  paid 
no  attention  to  his  rudeness.  At  last  he  came  near  where 
a  group  of  the  ministers  were  standing  conversing,  and  re- 
marked, **  Well,  it  is  singular,  yes,  it  is,  and  so  L  am;  yes, 
that  I  never  get  drunk,  but  in  the  company  of  your  sober 
clergymen ;  no  never."  Still  no  notice  was  taken, — round 
again  came  the  assailant — **  Oh,  yes,  I  never  get  drunk,  but 
in  the  company  of  your  sober  clergymen."  "Do  you  know," 
said  Dr.  Ferrier,  turning  round  with  a  look  both  of  pity  and 
indignation,  "  what  is  the  reason  that  you  never  get  drunk, 
but  in  the  company  you  mention  ?"  "  No,  I  don't,  but  I  sup- 
pose you  can  tell  me.*'  **  Yes,  I  can,  because  there  you  get 
all  the  drink  to  yourself." 

LTTERART  HONOUR. 

When  Doctor  Ferrier  received  the  literary  honour  of 
D.  D.  from  America,  some  ladies  made  it  a  pleasant  part  of 
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their  doty  to  call  and  compliment  the  Doctor  on  the  academic 
distinction  bestowed  on  him.  Wine  was  offered  to  the  Tisi- 
tors,  when  the  Doctor's  health  was  toasted  with  wishes  how 
long  he  might  be  spared  to  be  usefal  in  the  church,  and  wear 
the  literary  wreath  that  had  been  fairly  won  by  him.  One 
of  the  ladies  complimented  him  on  the  quality  of  his  wine. 
**  Yes,"  replied  the  Doctor,  **  it  is  good  to  a  Degree." 

A  DRY   RUB. 

The  portions  of  human  nature,  covered  with  the  sober 
black  and  par-respectful  eminence,  denominated  "  the  cloth/' 
have  their  foibles, to  call  them  by  as  soft  terms  as  possible, 
and  friendships  are  often  broken  up,  or  distances  taken  and 
measuredly  kept  for  a  time,  fully  as  frequently  as  amongst 
the  debtx)r  and  creditor  children  of  commercial  life.  A 
distance,  call  it  dry  if  you  please,  reader,  took  place  be- 
twixt Dr.  Ferrier  and  a  brother  with  whom  he  used 
to  be  on  the  most  intimate  terms,  but  as  the  Dr.  was 
not  much  given  to  clerical  pet,  we  suspect  the  blame  rested 
not  vrith  him.  The  brother  appearing  to  wish  to  have  the 
distance,  which  had  been  kept  up  for  a  considerable  time, 
abridged,  addressed  the  Dr.  "  You  would  notice  a  dryness, 
Dr.  Ferrier,  that  has  been  between  us  for  some  time  ?'* 
**  Ay,"  says  the  Dr.,  "  well,  I  did  not  observe  it." 

A  MEETING  OF  FRIENDS. 

A  MEMBER  of  Dr.  F.'s  congregation — with  whom  the 
Doctor  was  on  the  most  intimate  terms — was  invited  to  an 
evening  party,  to  meet  with  his  minister ;  and  being  rather 
late  before  he  joined  the  party,  on  entering,  volunteered 
an  apology.  Addressing  himself  to  the  Doctor — '*  You  see. 
Doctor,  I  was  engaged  to  dine  before  I  received  the  invita- 
tion to  come  here,  and  I  could  not  leave  without  taking  a 
friendly  tumbler."  "Yes,  yea,"  replied  Dr.  P.,  "friends 
are  often  meeting." 


liAAC  M'Gneoon,  alreadj  liDawD  to  oar  readers,  h»d  an 
inTeterate  prejudice  agiLiDst  the  medical  profelsiOD,  and 
onl;  in  eases  of  the  last  necessity  would  he  permit  them 
to  be  called  in.  This  prejudice  arose  from  a  betier,  that 
when  subjects  could  not  be  procured  by  means  of  exhumation, 
the  lifing  were  drafted  on  for  the  necessary  supplies,  and 
artful  itr&tagemi  employed  to  inveigle  and  secure  their 
Ticlims.  Aoj  pergoD  appearing  to  be  a  stranger  on  the 
street  was  marked,  and  in  some  quiet  place,  whither  the 
object  was  fallowed,  a  plaster  was  stuck  over  the  aperture 
for  breath  ;  or  perhaps  he  was  induced  on  some  plausible 
pretext  to  adjourn  to  a  tavern  and  partake  of  some  refresh- 
ments, when  the  liquids  oflered  were  sore  to  be  drugged ; 
or,  if  tbe  person  were  so  regardless  as  to  reoture  with  his 
•edocers  within  the  precincts  of  the  College,  he  was  led  into 
B  sniall  apartment  which  wa«  bung  round  with  attractlie 
pictures,  the  whole  floor  of  which   was  one  trap-door  or 
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hatchway,  so  contrived,  that  on  touching  a  secret  spring, 
the  onsuspecting  victim  was  in  a  moment  precipitated  into 
a  boiling  caldron  in  the  vaults  beneath.  Possessed  with  a 
strong  belief  in  these  practices,  Isaac  kept  a  sharp  look-out 
in  passing  the  College,  which  he  was  obliged  to  do  every 
night  when  in  Glasgow,  as  his  quarters  lay  in  that  direction. 

On  one  occasion,  as  he  passed  the  gateway  of  the  College 
rather  late,  he  affirmed  that  *'  he  heard  the  clinking  of  a  chain 
coming  skelping  ower  the  lintel  o'  the  College  entry,  and  that 
the  cleeks  verra  nearly  grippit  him  by  his  haunch  buttons." 

At  another  time,  Isaac  had  to  visit  a  friend  who  lived  in 
Castlepen's  Close,  a  little  above  Blackfriar*s  Wynd,  now 
Regent-Place,  about  the  hour  of  dismissal  of  one  of  the 
medical  classes ;  and  some  of  his  friends,  who  knew  his 
misgivings,  said,  "There's  a  boiling  this  nichtl'**  at  which 
Isaac  cocked  his  ears,  well  knowing  its  import.  "  Just 
step  east  the  Wynd  there,  Isaac,"  said  one  of  the  young- 
sters, "  and  satisfy  yoursel ;  just  hand  your  lug  close 
to  the  wa'  o'  the  College  Garden,  and  come  back  and  tell 
us  what  sort  o'  sound  ye  heard  frae  the  inside."  Isaac  was 
down  the  stair  in  a  moment,  and  made  his  way  to  the  spot, 
his  imagination  heated,  and  prepared  to  hear  what  he  be- 
lieved to  be  transacted  within  the  wall.  When  he  returned, 
he  looked  aghast,  exclaiming,  "  Preserve  us  a*  1  gie  me  a 
bed  wi'  you  this  nicht — I  canna  gang  up  the  street,  for 
there's  the  black  mapf  o'  the  College  awa  up  to  ■  - ;  its 
verra  becomin*,  I  maun  say,  to  hae  a  blackamoor  in  that 
den — ^gie  me  a  licht  to  my  bed,  lads  ;  I  wish  I  may  boo  an 
e*e  the  nicht."  The  young  wags,  bent  on  practical  mischief, 
put  into  the  bedroom  a  black  image,  set  carefully  on  the 
head  of  a  clothes-press,  in  such  a  position,  that  it  was  sure  to 
catch  Isaac's  eye  on  the  dawn  of  the  morning.  Just  as  the 
day  began  to  break,  they  heard  Isaac  muttering  in  horror, 

*  A  belief  then  prevailed,  that  human  bodies  Bervad  for  medical  as 
well  as  sar]Bical  ptirpoBe8>-that  they  were  literally  boiled  and  need  in 
compounding  dmgs.  * 

1  One  of  the  ProfsMors  of  the  CoUeffe  had  a  man  of  colour  as  bodj 

servant 
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apparently  rising  out  of  bed ;  thoy  made  towards  his  apart- 
ment, the  door  of  which  had  purposely  been  left  a  little  ajar, 
—and  there  was  Isaac  standing  in  the  middle  of  t^e  floor, 
addressing  the  image,  in  an  attitude  of  the  utmost  horror. 
*  Ye  black-looking  savage,  your  maister  can  get  naebody 
in  this  kintra  wi*  a  white  skin  on  his  face  to  do  his  wark. 
but  maun  send  to  the  West  Indies  for  the  like  o'  you — 
ane  of  the  generation  of  worrie-cows,  wi'  the  coom  o' 
your  kintra  on  your  face^come  down  and  I'll  fecht  ye  ; 
but  fling  away  your  plasters."  The  object  would  not  con- 
sent  by  nod  or  otherwise.  "  Weel,  weel,"  cries  the  half- 
dreaming  Isaac,  it*8  needless  for  me  to  streck  ye,  for  ane 
that  could  come  through  a  key-hole,  as  ye*ve  done,  could 
cast  ane  o'  your  brimstone  scones  on  my  mouth  afore  I 
could  come  within  arm  s  length  o'  ye ;  but  sin'  I'm  to  be 
chokit,  whan  you're  done  wi'  my  body,  gi'o  my  banes  to 
my  brither  Jock  to  be  buried  at  Kippen." 

A  lady's  reproof. 

A  LADY  not  better  known  in  Glasgow,  and  through  the 
larger  section  of  Scottish  Dissenters,  for  her  wit  than  for 
her  benevolence — no  object  of  distress,  come  from  what 
quarter  it  may,  but  what  is  sure  to  meet  with  sympathy 
and  relief,  if  mere  human  means  can  accomplish  it ;  the 
purse-personal,  and  the  solicitation  from  charitable  friends, 
are  ever  put  in  requisition.  When  quite  a  girl,  she  went 
out  to  ride  on  a  pony  which  her  father  kept  for  her  use,  ac- 
companied by  a  gentleman  who  had  not  such  a  complete 
command  of  appropriate  terms  in  our  language,  as  to  pre- 
vent the  use  of  expletives,  unnecessary  now  to  mark 
the  high-bred  gentleman,  since  fashion,  afiixes,  prefixes, 
roots  and  branches  of  words,  are  so  thoroughly  taught 
in  our  schools^ the  crimson-coated  guardians  of  the 
public  interests,  too,  at  one  time,  when  put  in  command  of 
a  given  number  of  bayonets,  had  generally  a  very  copious 
selection  of  expletives,  culled  firom  the  Pandemonian  Lexi- 
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con,  which  they  considered  necessary  as  official  garnishing 
in  giving  the  word  of  command  at  drills  and  reviews.     The 

gentleman's  horse  made  a  faalt.     '*  Hold  up  you  D ," 

was  the  sympathetic  expression  to  the  intelligent  quadruped. 
The  lady  softly  remarked,  **  Now,  sir,  my  pony  has  a  much 
prettier  name  than  yours  — I  call  it  Donald.'* 

MORAL  OP  THE  ARMS  OF  THE  ISLE  OF  MAN. 

The  same  lady  was  once  a  passenger  in  a  steamier,  with  a 
dignitary  of  the  Old  Light  Dissenters,  (Ay,  Master  EUlitor, 
had  they  dignitaries  ? — take  care  of  your  knowledge, — ^they 
had,  though  not  beneficed  dignitaries — but  they  have  shewn 
that  they  have  no  objections  how  soon),  when  the  Voluntaries 
came  in  for  a  due  share  of  illiberal  abuse,  by  this  aspirant, 
who  was  just  lifting  his  right  foot  to  place  it  on  the  State 
church  ladder  of  preferment,  while  some  of  her  ladyship's 
friends  were  eulogised  for  remaining  at  home  in  peace,  and 
not  joining  the  hostile  party  mustered  against  the  church. 
**  Deed,  sir,"  replied  she,  **  the  conduct  of  you  Old  Light 
Dissenters  at  present,  brings  me  much  in  mind  of  the  arms 
of  the  Lile  of  Man* — you  have  three  legs,^one  to  stand  on, 
— another  to  walk  into  the  church  with, — and  with  the  third, 
you  kick  your  old  friends." 

A  PERPETUAL  PRESIDENT. 

The  confusion,  with  often  personal  acrimony,  which  used 
to  characterise  the  proceedings  of  the  clergy  in  their  courts 
judicatory,  was  proverbial.  Improved  as  they  are  in  their 
spirit  and  manner  of  addressing  their  brethren  in  public 


*  The  motto  on  the  copper  mintage  of  the  favoured  lale  of  Man  is, 

Quocunque  Jeoeris  etabit. 
Freely  tranaiated :— In  whatever  way  you  throw  it  up,  it  will,  on  falling, 
have  a  leg  to  stand  on.  Were  we  to  moralise,  we  would  JEaap  it  thus  :— 
There  are  classes  both  in  the  political  and  religious  world,  who,  when 
tossed  about  in  the  vortex  of  social  life,  have  a  wondexftil  ai»titude,  lik« 
the  domestic  tabby,  to  fall  on  their  foet. 
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debate;  yet  their  laug^age  is  often  not  parliamentary,  and 
at  times  more  akin  to  the  oratory  of  the  traders  in  the 
finny  tribe,  who  follow  their  calling  along  our  streets. 
The  multitude  claiming  to  be  heard  at  the  same  moment,  in 
case  their  brilliant  thoaghts  should  be  stolen,  or  the  elo- 
quence struggling  in  their  bosoms  for  utterance,  might  be 
congealed  by  delay,  would  require  extraordinary  powers  of 
attention  in  their  President,  which  reminds  us  of  an  anec- 
dote, and  we  give  it, — it  is  in  our  way  at  any  rate. 
Adjoining  a  certain  church  in  Scotland,  an  industrious  hos- 
tess kept  an  alehouse,  which,  on  sacramental  occasious, 
stood  equidistant  from  the  field  or  tent  sermon,  in  an  op- 
posite direction.  Though  near  the  kirk,  the  hostess  made 
not  its  cope-stone  the  saddle,  and  the  minister  passing  from 
the  church  to  the  tent,  observed  Janet  standing,  apparently 
waiting  for  customers.  '*  Dear  me,  Janet,"  remarked  his  Re- 
verence, **  neither  in  church  nor  at  the  tent  I  what  are  you 
doing  ?"  *'  Doing  sir,'*  replied  the  handler  of  pewter  mea- 
sures, "  do  ye  no  see,  sir,  I*m  just  listening  to  twa  grand  ser- 
mons ;  ye  say  whiles  that  your  sermons  wi'  us,  just  gang  in  at 
ae  lug,  and  out  at  the  ither  ;  now,  sir,  a  sermon  at  baith  sides 
o'  the  head,  will  kep  ane  anither,  and  maybe  of  some  use." 
On  entering  the  church  courts  of  some  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury back,  you  would  have  thought,  excepting  for  the  mat- 
ter of  variety  of  language,  that  the  confusion  of  Babel  was 
being  enacted  again.  There  was  the  old  stager  with  locks 
white  with  the  produce  of  the  flour  mill,  as  often  at  least  as 
vtrith  the  buds  of  the  almond  tree  of  the  Preacher,  himself, 
in  his  own  estimation,  the  concentration  of  wisdom,  and  who, 
after  delivering  himself  ex-cathedra,  sat  down  shaking  his 
knowledge  box  as  if  the  brain  had  lost  its  balance  in  the 
mighty  effort.  Then  the  spruce  clerical  stripling,  newly  in- 
ducted into  his  charge,  as  yet  the  wonder  of  his  own  loca- 
lity, and  to  continue  so  until  his  stock  of  flash  composi- 
tions are  fired  off;  he  too  is  effervescing  at  every  point  until 
his  philippic,  on  which  he  has  expended  all  his  rhetoric,  cay- 
«rnned  to  blistering,  is  delivered,  not  doubting  but  his  piping- 
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hot  oration  most  astonish  the  whole  kingdom.  By  the  time 
that  all  these  speakers  had  been  heard,  the  period  the  court 
had  to  sit  was  nearly  up,  and  the  ultimate  decision  neces- 
sarily hurried,  and  was  certain  of  being  reversed  at  next 
meeting  of  court.  The  Church  of  Scotland  is  ahead  of  the 
Dissenters  in  their  mode  of  despatching  business,  and  also 
in  their  manner  of  addressing  their  brethren,  though  there 
are  serious  errata  to  take  up  with  them  also.  The  lady  of 
whom  we  have  already  taken  notice,  was  much  pleased  with 
the  manner  in  which  the  late  Mr.  Smart  of  Paisley  con- 
ducted the  duties  of  the  moderator's  chair — his  figure,  vene- 
rable appearance  and  dignity,  and  his  judicious,  firm,  and 
temperate  manner  in  that  chair,  left  an  example  for  future 
moderators — and  she  advised  the  Synod  to  have  a  stucco 
bust  taken  of  him,  and  fix  it  in  the  chair  allotted  to  their 
president,  that  his  successors  might  speak  through  it. 

"  WHEN  WE  FELL  WE  AYE  GOT  UP  AGAIN.' 

Not  so  sure-footed  as  many  of  her  sex,  in  frosty 
weather,  she  has  had  frequent  occasion  to  be  helped  up  from 
falls  on  the  slides,  that  children,  ever  in  search  of  play, 
make  on  the  paive.  On  one  of  these  occasions,  a  poor  man 
who  knew  her,  ran  to  her  aid,  but  before  tendering  the  help- 
ing hand,  inquired,  "  O,  Mem,  are  ye  hurt  ?''  "  Would  you 
just  lift  me  up,"  said  she,  "  and  I'll  tell  you  ?**  On  another 
occasion,  a  gentleman  ran  to  her  assistance,  and  requested  to 
be  allowed  to  help  her.  "  Oh,  sir,  ye  little  ken  what  you're 
taking  in  hand." 

SAFETY  IN  FLIGHT. 

Driten  home  in  a  gig  by  a  gentleman,  who  had  offered 
her  the  accommodation,  the  horse  became  unmanageable, 
and  on  coming  to  a  portion  of  the  road  broken  up  by  deep 
ruts,  hemmed  in  by  loose  stones  on  either  side,  laid  down  for 
building,  he  reai'ed  and  tried  all  those  measures  which  that 
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intelligent  quadruped  usually  does,  when  he  wants  the  rein, 
60  to  speak,  in  his  own  hand — ^young  biped  colts  often  do  the 
same.  The  gentleman  leapt  out  to  have  more  management, 
and  the  ladj  made  as  if  she  wanted  to  be  on  terra  firma 
also.  •*  For  G — sake,  Mem,  sit  still,"  said  he.  "  Ay,"  re- 
plied the  collected  wit,  "  but  for  your  o^vn  sake  youVe 
where  you  are." 

WRITING  FOR  THE  FUTURE. 

The  late  Dr.  Jamieson,  the  Scottish  lexicographer,  was 
vain  of  his  literary  reputation,  and,  like  many  of  the  genus 
irritabile,  who  know  not  where  their  great  strength  lies,  and 
think  themselves  gifted  with  a  kind  of  intellectual  able-to-do- 
cvery  thing,  the  Doctor  must  needs  also  be  a  poet,  as  well  as 
a  grub  amongst  the  roots  of  language — a  kind  of  study  one 
would  think  not  likely  to  give  strength  or  pliancy  of  pinion 
for  flights  up  Parnassus.  The  Doctor  published  a  Poem, 
entitled  "  Eternity*' — and  we  don't  suppose,  reader,  you  so 
ignorant  or  little  versant  in  back-letter  literature,  the  book- 
seller's  science,  as  not  to  have  seen  or  heard  of  it.  This 
poem  became  the  subject  of  conversational  remark  soon  after 
publication,  at  a  party  where  the  Doctor  was  present,  and 
this  lady  was  asked  her  opinion  of  it.  '*  It's  a  bonny  poem," 
said  she,  "  and  it's  weel  named  Eternity,  for  it  will  ne'er  be 
read  in  time.'* 


▲  monkey's  tale. 


In  the  market  place,  at  the  Latter  Fair  of  Doune, 
amongst  the  other  usual  accompaniments  of  a  "  cried  fair,** 
appeared  a  caravan,  in  front  of  which  the  canvass  displayed, 
in  sign-post  likeness,  a  far  greater  number  of  animals  than 
it  was  evident  oould  be  contained  in  such  a  receptacle :  for 
inside  there  were  only  to  be  seen  a  crocodile  on  a  small  scale, 
an  ostrich  which,  if  not  **  very  like  a  whale,"  looked  very 
like  a  plucked  turkey.     These,  with  a  monkey  and  a  noiiy 
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parrot,  made  up  the  exhibition  ia  the  interior  ;  but  what  was 
wanting  in  the  inside  was  more  than  made  up  bj  the  show 
outside.  On  the  platform,  flaring  in  tinsel  finery,  promenad- 
ed the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  corps  dramatique.  The 
orchestra,  however,  was  rather  deficient  in  number.  The 
fifer  baring  allowed  '*  the  malt  to  get  abune  the  meal,"  was 
indisposed,  and  a  well  knit  little  Highlander,  in  the  full  dress 
of  his  clan,  with  his  riband-bedecked  bagpipes,  had,  for  the 
day,  engaged  to  supply  the  fifer*s  place — and  a  thundering 
fellow  of  a  Yorkshireman  attempted,  on  a  bass  drum,  to 
beat  time  to  the  piper's  timeless  and  interminable  pibrochs. 
This  was  Donald's  first  appearance  on  any  stage — so  he 
puffed  and  strutted  as  fine  and  as  fierce  as  a  peacock,  his 
proud  steps  and  haughty  look  bespeaking  the  elevation  both 
of  his  body  and  his  mind,  and  his  whole  bearing  seemed  to 
say, 

**  Honel  bo  Hidand  gentleznans, 

Be  auld  nor  Bothwell  prigs,  man,**— 

'when  just  as  "  the  ground  and  lofty  tumbling"  was  com- 
mencing, out  danced  the  monkey,  arrayed  in  kilt  and  bonnet 
and  a'.  Donald  had  never  seen  a  monkey  before,  and  looked 
with  wonderment  on  this  living  miniature  of  himself ;  but 
recollecting  his  present  duty,  he  turned  hb  back,  and  was 
about  to  go  on  with  his  music  and  his  marching,  when  the 
little  imp,  envious,  perhaps,  of  the  piper  seeming  to  be  the 
observed  of  all  observers,  at  a  bound  leaped  on  the  Gael's 
shoulders;  and, either  in  frolic  or  in  fear,  hugg^  the  High- 
lander and  his  bagpipes  in  a  firm  embrace,  twisting  its  long 
tail  around  the  drones  of  the  bagpipe — the  chanter  and 
drones  lost  the  fang,  Donald  stood  aghast,  the  hairs  of  his 
head,  and,  it  is  said,  the  very  birse  on  his  sporan  stood  on 
end !  How  to  extricate  his  pipes  was  his  first  considera- 
tion ;  so,  slipping  down  hb  hand,  where  his  knee  buckles 
should  have  been  (did  a  Highlander  ever  wear  such  an 
appendage)    drew  hb  •  ekein-dhu,**    and  in  the  twinkling 

*  Bmall  dirk  usually  stuck  in  at  the  top  of  tha  hose,  below  the  riabt 
Umb. 
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of  an  eye,  severed  the  ligature  that  bound  his  dronet, 
by  amputating  the  monkey's  tail  close  by  the  rump.  The 
dismembered  animal  screamed,  and  skipped  like  winking 
through  one  of  the  side  doors.  The  lamentations  inside,  and 
the  roars  of  laughter  outside  the  caravan,  quite  dumfoundered 
Donald.  He  could  not,  however,  help  observing  that  the 
drummer,  instead  of  joining  in  the  fun,  was  in  the  act  of 
grasping  a  cudgel,  and  looked  very  like  as  if  he  wished  for 
explanation  from  the  piper.  Donald,  judging  that  this 
would  be  safer  given  on  the  north  side  of  Loch  Tay,  looked 
as  ferocious  as  a  Highlander  of  four  feet  stature  could  pos- 
sibly do,  and  interjected,  through  his  clenched  teeth,  in  the 
very  face  of  the  Yorkshireman,  '*  Oicb,  will  she  no  pe  ta  more 
prettier  man  wantin'  hims  tail?"  and  bounding  from  the  plat- 
form, was  in  the  very  heart  of  his  friends  and  comrades,  who 
closed  around  him  and  carried  him  off  shoulder  high,  the 
streamers  of  his  drones  fluttering  in  the  breeze,  with  the  yet 
animated  tail  wriggling  and  writhing  among  the  ribands, 
as  was  observed  by  the  humourous  David  the  Fud,  "  for 
a'  the  warld  like  a  newly  catched  rampar  (lamprey)  eel." 

And  it  turned  out  as  Donald  had  predicted ;  for,  by 
sniestring  the  rump  with  a  red-hot  iron,  Mr  Pug  was  in  a 
few  days  again  seen  enacting  his  part,  in  full  fig — not  in  a 
greasy  kilt  of  some  whiggish  clan  tartan,  but  in  a  pair  of 
true  blue  Wellington  pantaloons. 

ONE  OF  job's  comforters. 

In  the  spring  of  1826,  during  the  depression  of  business 
in  Glasgow,  a  friend  of  Henderson,  of  proverb  celebrity, 
who  had  got  married,  advised  Mr  H.  to  follow  his  example. 
"  Na,  na,"  said  he,  **  saft  s  your  horn,  my  frien*,  as  the  man 
said  when  he  took  baud  of  an  ass*s  lug,  instead  o'  a  cow*s 
horn  in  the  dark ;  single  blessedness  is  the  thing ;  they  bae 
a  stout  heart  that  wad  marry  in  thae  times ;  I  can  put  on 
my  hat,  and  thank  my  Maker  that  it  covers  my  hail  fa- 
mily." 
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BIEMOmS  OF  A  PAISLEY  BAILIE. 

SOBER  THOUGHTS  ON  3I£N  AND  THINGS  BT  ME,  PETEB 
PIRNIE,  ESQ.,  LATE  HANUFACTURER,  (noW  BBTIEED 
VROM  PUBLIC  LIFE  ON  A  SMA*  COMPETENCY,)  UMQUBTLE 
A  BAILIE,  5eC  ,  5cC.,  &C.,  OF  PAIBLET.* 

Chapter  I. 

Me  and  the  Public. 

There  will,  no  doubt,  be  an  uncommon  clatter  amang 
the  Corks  of  the  Canseyside,  ax  weel  as  upon  the  plainstanes 
at  the  Corse,  and  amang  all  the  members  of  the  pap-in  clubs 
that  forgether  in  the  Water- Wynd,  now  called  St.  Mirren 
Street,  or  in  the  Town's  House,  where  the  bailies  and  other 
ostensible  and  'sponsible  persons  meet  at  orra  times  to  weet 
their  whistle,  when  it  is  known  and  understood  that  I  have 
tatin  pen  in  hand  to  write  my  ain  life,  and  to  enlichten  all 
and  sindry  anent  my  manifold  ejLperiences  of  men  and  things, 
seasoned  with  niitabie  reflections  on  passing  oocmrrents. 

Chaptsb  IL 

The  Fishes,  F^kea,  and  Dmondraughts  o*  Office. 

When  I  was  in  the  Magistracy  at  a  rery  tronblesome  time,  1 
was  sair  fashit  with  the  doonrioht  lies  that  were  told  against 
mo,  but  I  had  just  to  put  a  stout  heart  to  a  stey  brae,  and 
do  my  duty,  in  spite  of  man  or  deeviL  Hech,  Sirs,  what  an 
awsum  weight  of  duty  and  dignity  is  sometimes  laid  upon 


*  Thifl  piece  of  inimitable  humonr  and  oharaoterlBtio  description,  by 
the  lamented  Motherwell,  waa  contributed  by  him  to  the  periodical,  en- 
titled **  The  Day,**  to  which  reference  is  made  in  the  Memoir  prefixed 
to  this  work. 

For  the  purpoeeof  giring  nniformity  to  these  pofes,the  Editor  haa 
broken  up  into  small  soctiona  or  chapters  the  somewhat  lengthy  diaser- 
tatlons  of  Bailie  Pimie :  the  Editor  la  likewiaa  responaibla  for  a  sentenoa 
or  two,  Introduoing  the  subject  of  Chapter  Y. 
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the  head  and  shouthers  of  ane  efficient  Magistrate  in  perilous 
times  1  But  on  this  point  I  have  a  word  or  twa  to  say  when  in 
due  course  of  time  and  of  nature  I  was  eleckit  a  Bailie,  and 
took  upon  me  the-discharge  of  the  duties  thereunto  effeiring, 
as  the  Town  Clerk  said  when  he  clapt  a  cocked  hat  for  the 
first  time  on  my  held  pow,  and  shaking  me  by  the  nieye, 
added,  that  I  was  the  fountain  of  all  justice  and  a  ruler  in 
the  land,  which  was  naething  mair  than  a  simple  condes- 
cendence of  facks. 

I  am  obligated  further  to  remark,  that  naebody,  man, 
woman,  or  wean,  can  say,  or  allege,  that  I  erer  socht,  in 
the  lang  course  of  my  useful  and  busy  life,  to  rooze  mysell 
and  my  actions  at  the  expense  of  my  neibours.  Backbiters 
and  sicklike  garbage  of  humanity,  I  hold  in  great  detesta- 
tion. They  think,  puir  bom  fiiles  that  they  are,  that,  by 
pulling  anither  doun,  they  will  rise  themsells.  They  may 
be  as  illdeedy  as  a  twa  homit  deel,  and  yet,  after  all,  they 
are  but  sumphs  and  gomerils.  A  backbiter  or  cat-witted 
creature,  that  spends  his  time  in  picking  out  and  railing 
against  the  faults  and  frailties  of  others,  may  Jalonse  that 
by  spitting  upon  their  character,  he  is  bigging  up  a  bonny 
bield  of  goodly  thochts  for  himsell  in  the  minds  of  his  hear- 
ers, but  he  is  out  of  his  reckoning  as  far  as  ever  Captain 
Parry  was,  when  he  thocht  to  tumble  the  wulcat  at  the 
North  Pole.  Hell  aye  be  suspeckit  and  keepit  at  arms- 
length.  .  Sweet  is  the  treason,  but  foul  is  the  traitor.  The 
backbiter  is  like  a  leper,  he  has  aye  a  clapper  to  warn 
others  of  his  infection,  and  that  is,  his  ain  ill  scrapit  and 
▼enomous  tongue. 

It  has  been  my  constant  endeayour  to  sook  the  marrow  of 
reflection  out  of  eyery  circumstance  and  accident  of  life ; 
and,  as  weel  as  I  could,  to  preserye,  aboye  all,  an  eyen  mind 
and  a  resigned  speerit.  Fiery-tempered  bodies  aye  get  iota 
a  carfuffle  about  trifles  ;  but  I  neyer  saw  ony  good  come  of 
losing  temper  about  what  it  was  out  of  the  power  of  man  to 
mend  or  preyent.  **  To  jouk  and  let  the  jaw  gang  by,"  is 
an  anld  proyerb,  though  it  may  not  be  in  Dayie  Lindsay ; 
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and,  **  what  cannot  be  mendit  said  be  sane  endit/*  is  anitber. 
My  puir  faither,  that's  dcid  and  gane,  and  laid  in  the  mools 
mony  a  year  syne,  was  a  deacon  at  proverbs,  and,  saving 
some  pickles  of  warldly  wisdom  of  that  sort,  education  I 
never  had  till  I  wrocht  to  put  mysell  to  the  schule,  when  I 
got  on  like  a  house  in  fire,  and  ran  thro'  the  wee  spell  like 
alamplichter,  which  was  an  uncommon  thing  for  a  bairn  of 
my  years. 

Chapter  III. 

Observes,  mair  particular  on  Book  Inditing, 

When  Solomon  delivered  his  opingyon  anent  book-manufac- 
turing, with  some  thing  mair  of  bitterness  than  a  body  could 
expeck  from  ane  that  has  written  meikle  and  no  leetlehimsell, 
has  not  stated  hij  balance-sheet  fairly ;  for  ye  see  he  has 
lost  sicht  of  the  credit-side  of  the  account  a'thegither. 
He  has  forgot  to  balance  the  weariness  of  the  flesh,  with 
the  pleasour  whilk  every  sensible  mind  feels  when,  day  by 
day,  and  page  by  page,  it  beholds  the  works  of  its  indivi- 
dual  hands  prospering  and  increasing ;  and  the  images,  and 
creations,  and  visions  of  the  brain  assuming  a  tangible 
shape,  whereby  they  can  influence  and  direck  other  minds, 
and  bo  as  eternal  finger ^posts  in  the  paths  of  learning  and 
virtue  for  generations  after  generations,  to  guide  them  in 
their  search  after  the  wells  of  divine  truth  and  universal 
benevolence.  It  does  not  come  weel  aff*  ane  like  me  to  differ 
with  a  greater  and  a  better  man  than  mysel — ane  that  was 
a  crownit  king,  and  ruled  over  a  powerful  and  singular 
people;  and  ane  whase  name  rang  frae  the  outermost  end 
of  Ethiopia  to  the  far 'est  bounds  of  Assyria,  (marching  as 
I  would  jelouse,  vnth  the  Chinese  dyke,)  as  renowned  for 
natural  wisdom  and  acquired  knowledge ;  while  I,  at  the 
heichest  pitch  of  my  earthly  dignity,  was  naething  mair 
than  the  first  Bailie  of  a  great  manufacturing  and  intelli- 
gent town,  and  wauked  and  sleeped  for  full  twa  years  with 
a  gowd  chain,  significant  of  authority,  about  my  neck— 
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and  my  name  and  reputation  was  soundit  nae  far'er  nor 
Glasgow  or  Embro,  Manchester,  or,  aiblins,  Lunnua. 

I  will  confess  that  my  ain  gratification  has  had  no  incon- 
siderable weight  with  me  in  becoming  an  author.  Books 
are  a  sort  of  passport  to  worldly  immortality.  Bairns  may 
keep  up  a  name,  but  they  cannot  maintain  the  fame  of  ane 
that  has  actit  his  part  like  a  man  in  this  theatre  of  the 
world.  I  have  liked  wecl  to  hear  poets  and  sang-wrlters 
express  themsels  feelingly,  on  this  natural  passion  of  man's 
heart.  Really,  without  a  sark  to  their  back,  a  bite  in  their 
belly,  or  a  saxpence  in  their  pouch,  I  have  heard,  in  my 
time,  some  of  them  speak  like  Emperors  about  the  way  they 
wud  be  idoleezed  by  after  ages.  Puir  creatures !  my 
heart  bled  for  them  and  their  dreams,  and  aften  hae  I  stap- 
pit  a  sma'  trifle  intil  their  loof,  just  that  they  micht  not  die 
of  downright  starvation.  They  aye  received  it  as  a  lend, 
and  looked  as  proud  as  gin  they  had  obleegit  me  by  taking 
it ;  however,  their  term-day  never  cam  roun*,  and  I  .didna 
mind,  as  the  siller  was  never  posted  in  ony  ither  way  in  my 
books,  than  as  "  incidents  disbursed."  But  some  of  the 
words  of  these  flichty  creatures  stuck  to  my  memory ;  for, 
fou  or  sober,  they  had  aye  some  glimpses  of  a  deep-search- 
ing wisdom  into  human  nature  and  feelings,  very  profitable 
for  a  man  of  my  onderstanding  to  ponder  upon,  after  ware- 
house hours  and  the  cares  of  the  day  were  bye. 

Chapter  IV. 

Just  before  I  hae  done  wi  mysell. 

There  is  anither  observe  which  I  think  I  am  enteetiit  to 
mak,  and  that  is,^that  it  is  an  uncommon  fine  thing  in  it- 
sol,  for  a  man,  in  the  fall  of  his  days,  to  meditate  upon  his 
bypast  life,  and  the  uncos  thereof,  its  lichts  and  its  shadows, 
and  all  its  turnings  and  windings.  For  my  ain  individual 
part,  I  may  well  repeat,  as  I  have  before  observed,  that 
meikle  have  I  seen,  and  mcikle  have  I  learned,  in  this  idle 
stramasb,  and  that,  being  of  an  observing  turn,  my  hope  is. 
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that  every  change  in  the  crook  of  my  lot  has  not  owerslid- 
cd  without  improvement. 

I  will  not  say  I  woiild  be  living  and  life-like  at  this  mo- 
ment of  time,  pleesantly  occupied  in  endyting  my  ain  life, 
in  my  cozie  back  parlour,  whilk  looks  into  a  pleesant  bit 
garden  weel  plcnished  wi'  vegetables,  sic  as  leeks,  cabbage, 
green  kail,  turnips  and  carrots,  forbye  pinks,  sweet-wil- 
liams, roses  and  lilies,  and  other  savoury  herbs,  and  sax 
grosset-busses  as  round  as  a  bee's  skep,  and,  without  leeing, 
ilka  ane  the  bouk  of  a  rick  of  hay,  wi'  twa  apple  trees,  a 
pear  tree,  a  geen  tree,  and  some  ither  bonny  things  that 
needna  be  named,  over  and  above  a  fine  sundial,  standing 
in  the  centre  of  the  middle  walk,  the  whilk  is  nicely  laid  wi 
gravel  and  white  chuckey-stanos,  and  bordered  with  bache> 
lor*s  buttons,  daisies,  boxwood,  spearmint  and  rosemary,  the 
smell  whereof  is  very  pleesant  and  refreshing  in  the  caller- 
ness  of  morning,  or  the  saftncss  of  the  gloamin. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  digested  reasons  which  have  pro- 
muved  me  to  turn  authour  in  my  auld  days ;  and,  having 
told  the  public  who  I  am  and  what  I  mean  to  do,  I  shall 
cease  my  labours  for  the  present,  and,  in  my  second  chapter, 
enter  at  ance  into  particulars,  like  a  man  of  business  habits. 

Chapter  V. 

Among  ny  First  Public  Concernments  in  a  Magisterial  Ca- 
pacity. 

A  SHAKING  o'  the  Feet  was  proposed  at  a  County  Meeting, 
to  relieve  thae  puir  bodies  that  are  thrown  on  their  ain 
shifts,  and  can  neither  work  nor  want ;  and  also  to  afford  a 
mouthfu',  in  the  mean  time,  to  creatures  flesh  and  bluid,  like 
oursels,  wha  are  willing  to  work,  but  canna  find  a  maister. 
This  grand  fit-shaking,  or  Ball,  as  it  was  phrased,  was  pro- 
posed, at  a  County  Meeting,  and  was  patroneesed  by  all 
the  principal  folks  in  the  toun,  and  there  was  an  unco  talk 
about  this  lord  and  that  lady  being  sure  to  be  there,  till  the 
hail  place  was  in  a  perfect  fizz,  frac  the  east  till  the  M'cst 
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toll — frae  the  head  of  the  Caaseyside  till  the  Score.  It*s 
impossible  to  tell  you  the  forenoon  yi&its  amang  the  led- 
dies,  and  the  bit  quiet  cracks  amang  the  gentlemen  ower 
an  afternoon's  glass  anent  it. 

As  for  me,  I  keepit  a  gayen  quiet  sough  for  a  while,  no 
wantin  to  take  a  lead  in  the  matter ;  and,  indeed,  sic  sichts 
were,  in  comparison,  naething  to  me,  that  had  rubbed 
shouthers  with  the  first  nobility  in  the  land,  forbye  seen  the 
king,  as  is  written  in  my  life;  but  it  was  quite  different  with 
my  wife,  that  hadna  seen  ony  sic  grand  adoes ;  and  as  for 
our  son,  Timimas,  and  my  auldest  dochter.  Miss  Jean,  that 
had  just  got  a  finishing  touch  at  a  fashionable  schule  in  Em- 
bro,  and  could  sing  like  a  linty,  loup  like  a  maukin,  and  play 
on  the  piano  to  the  bargain,  they  were  neither  to  hand  nor 
bind.     They  insisted  that  they  should  be  aUowit  to  show  aff 
their  new  steps,  and  they  said  it  was  ezpeckit  by  the  hail 
respectable  inhabitants  of  the  toun,  that  Bailie  Pirnie  should 
countenance  the  assembly,  seeing  that  the  magistrates  had 
sic  a  lang  finger  in  the  pie.     Of  coorse  it  was  out  of  the 
power  of  flesh  to  stand  against  their  chaunering,  mair  espe* 
cially  as  afore  they  spoke  I  had  coft  four  tickets,  just  for 
the  credit  of  the  thing,  but  no  intending  to  gang — ^nor 
would  I  hae  set  mysell  forrit  on  the  occasion,  had  it  no  been 
looked  for  by  the  public — this  is  a  positive  fack,  and  my 
being  there  was  no  piece  of  ostentation ;  for  sic  a  thing  ii 
no  in  my  hail  corporation,  as  ye  may  haye  observed  frae 
first  to  last  in  my  written  buke.     To  me,  as  the  faither  of 
a  family  and  the  head  of  a  house,  it  was  the  soorce  of  no 
small  contentment  to  be  the  means,  in  an  honest  way,  of 
adding  to  the  innocent  pleasures  of  my  wife  and  bairns ; 
and  really,  when  I  tauld  them  it  was  my  final  determination 
that  the  gudewife  should  hae  her  ain  way  in  the  matter,  and 
that  the  family  should  appear  in  sic  state  and  grandeur  at 
the  Ball,  as  effeired  to  their  station  in  society,  I  was  down- 
right worried  with  kindness.     The  young  things  danced 
round  me  as  gin  they  were  clean  gaen  gyte,  and  nearly  grat 
for  fainness,  and  the  worthy  and  yurtuous  partner  of  my 
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bosom  and  bedfellow  said  no  a  word,  but  just  gave  me  ane  o* 
the  auld  langsyne  blinks  of  affection,  when  we  first  forgath- 
ered as  lad  and  lass,  and  used  to  take  a  bit  daiker  to  the 
country,  to  see  how  the  gowans  and  the  gerss  were  growing, 
and  the  birds  singmg  in  the  woods <  in  a  simmer  Saturday's 
afternoon.  Hech,  Sirs  1  it's  mony  a  year  sinsyne ;  but  the 
memories  of  these  sweet  days  of  youth  never  die  in  the 
heart,  that  has  truly  and  purely  luved,  as  me  and  my  wife 
have  done. 

Chapter  VI 

Doings  about  the  Family  Braws. 

Kenning  fu*  weel  that  our  house  would,  as  a  matter  of 
needcessity,  be  turned  upside  doun,  for  a  day  or  twa,  with 
mantna-makers,  tailors,  milliners,  shoemakers,  bonnet- 
makers,  and  siclike  clamjamfry,  making  new  dresses  and 
ither  necessars  for  our  domestic  establishment,  I  thocht  it 
behooved  me  to  g^ve  mysell  a  day's  recreation  or  twa  by 
visiting  a  freend  either  in  Greenock  or  Glasgow,  till  the 
house  calmed  again.  Accordingly,  I  just  daunered  doun  to 
the  Bank  and  drew  a  bit  five-pund  note,  and  with  that  in 
my  pouch  I  thocht  I  need  neither  fear  cauld  nor  hunger,  for 
the  short  time  I  was  to  be  awa  frae  hame. 

Having  spent  a  day  or  twa  with  my  auld  friend  Mungo 
M'Wattie — ye'Uaiblins  ken  him,  a  retired  bachelor  in  the 
Stockwall ;  he  was  ance  in  the  fleecy-hosiery  line,  and  very 
bien  in  his  circumstances, — I  returned  hame,  just  in  time  to 
see  my  wife's  and  my  lassie's  braws  come  hame,  forbye  a 
braw  new  blue  coat  with  yellow  buttons,  a  silk  vest  bonnily 
spraingit  with  various  colours,  and  tight  pataloons,  made  to 
fit  like  a  glove,  for  Tummas.  Sic  an  unco  wastrio  in  the 
way  of  claiths,  great  feck  o'  whulk  couldna  look  decent  a 
second  day,  made  me  a  thocht  donsy,  I  must  confess ;  but, 
when  I  began  to  refleck  on  the  matter  with  a  mair  philoso- 
phical speerit,  I  saw  there  was  even  in  this  prodigality  and 
vanity,  the  workings  out  of  a  beautiful  Providence.  For,  ye'U 
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observe,  that  thia  was  a  Charity  Ball,  and  operated  as  such 
iu  a  twafald  sense  or  degree.  First,  the  sale  of  the  tickets 
created  a  fund  for  real  sufferers  under  the  sair  pinch  of  want 
and  starvation;  and,  second,  a  lively  impulse  was  given 
to  the  industry  of  ithers,  wha  were  necessarily  employed  in 
the  decorement  and  garnishing  furth  of  them  that  bocht  the 
tickets.  Manufacturers  of  broad  cloth,  muslin,  shawls, 
tailors,  mantua-makers,  milliners,  bonnet-makers,  hat- 
makers,  shoe-makers,  glove-makers,  haberdashers  and  shop- 
keepers— even  the  sellers  o*  needles  and  preens,  and  sic  sma* 
wares,  had  either  frae  this  soorce  a  direck  or  indireck  gude. 
And  when  I  saw  that  the  Ball  was  devised,  not  for  the  mere 
bodily  recreation  of  them  that  attended  it,  but  to  supply 
food  and  raiment  to  the  necessitous  and  hungry,  and  that, 
when  it  did  this  to  a  certain  extent,  it  moreover  added  a 
spur  to  the  industry  of  mony  a  hard-working,  weel-meaning, 
and  industrious  body,  that  lives  by  the  lawbour  and  skill  of 
their  ten  fingers,  I  could  not  but  admire  the  twa-handed 
way  in  whilk  the  milk  of  charity  was  squeezed  frae  the 
human  heart,  and  made,  like  a  refreshing  shower,  to  fall 
ower  a  far  wider  surface  than  the  wco  clud  in  the  sky  would 
at  first  betoken. 

Chapter  VII. 

/  may  s<xy  **  Lany  looliU  for  come  at  last" 

The  eventful  day  of  the  ball  at  last  came  round  in  duo  order 
of  nature,  and  an  unco  ganging  up  stairs  and  doun  stairs 
there  was  in  our  bitself-conteened  house.  Wife  and  doch' 
ter  were  putting  on  and  putting  aff  this  and  the  other  thing 
Tummas  was  like  to  drive  doun  the  roof  of  the  parlour  try- 
ing his  new  steps  in  the  toom  garret  abune,  and,  hen  unr 
wittingly  I  turned  op  my  face  to  consider  whar  the  din 
could  come  frae,  a  lump  of  plaister,  as  big  as  the  croon  of 
my  hat,  fell  right  in  my  face,  and  dung  the  fire  fra^  my  een 
like  sparks  in  a  smiddy.  Sic  things  in  a  weel  regulated 
family,  canna  be  tolerated  in  ordinar  cases,  but  as  this  wsv 
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a  day  expressly  set  apairt  for  enjoyment,  I  owerlooked  the 
fsiuif  and  took  a  turn  twice  round  my  garden,  to  cool  my 
bkide,  and  see  gif  ony  robin  red-breasts  were  hirplin*  and 
chitterin'  aboot ;  for  ever  since  the  melancholy  death  of  the 
babes  in  the  wood»  one  has  an  uncommon  sympathy  for 
ihae  wee  considerate  creatures,  on  account  of  them  thceking 
the  perishing  innocents  with  leaves,  as  is  set  furth  at  length 
in  the  auld  ballat. 

As  ye  may  jalouse,  there  were  few  in  our  house  could  tak 
ony  denner  that  day ;  but  for  my  pairt,  I  may  say  I  took 
my  ordinary  pick — mair  be  token,  we  had  singed  sheep's 
head,  trotters  conform,  and  a  very  'sponsible  looking  chuckie, 
as  could  be,  the  whilk  fare  is  no  to  be  despised  as  times  gang. 
After  denner,  I  comforted  my  stamach  with  a  leetle  brandy 
toddy,  and  sooked  it  aff  hooly  and  fairly,  bemg  nowise  con- 
cerned  like  the  rest  of  the  household,  anent  either  dress  or 
looks,  on  the  approaching  grand  occasion.  The  fack  is,  I 
had  made  up  my  mind  frae  the  first,  to  appear  in  the  samen 
dress  as  that  in  whilk  I  had  the  honour  to  visit  his  late  gra- 
cious Majesty,  at  his  palace  of  Holyrood,  where  I  can  assure 
you  I  was  as  civilly  entreated  as  the  first  of  the  land,  no 
excluding  the  Lord  Provost  of  Glasgow,  tho'  he  and  his 
tounsfolk  tried  to  put  themselves  desperately  far  forrit ;  but 
the  King  saw  thro'  them  brawly,  and  kent  a  spoon  frae  a 
fitot's  horn  as  weel  as  the  maist  of  his  liege  subjects. 

Chapter  VI 11. 

Canteens  our  Out-ganging. 

Preceeselt  as  the  clock  chappit  ten,  a  noddy  and  a  pahr 
of  horses  drew  up  at  our  door,  and  out  cam  the  hale  byke  of 
us  as  clean  and  trig  as  gin  we  had  been  faulded  by  in  a 
bandbox.  It's  a  fack,  my  heart  lap  to  my  mouth  when  I 
saw  our  g^dewife  buskit  and  bedinkt  in  a  real  fashionable 
new  silk  goun,  and  with  a  beautiful  spreading  umbrcUa- 
shapped  oap,  transparent  as  a  butterfly's  wings,  and  orna- 
mented with  gomtiowers  and  other  conceits,  as  natural  as  the 
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life.     I  was  jast  about  to  take  her  all  ap  in  my  arms,  and  gie 

her  a  bit  smack  on  the  cheek,  she  looked  sae  bonny,  but  na 

away  she  spouted  into  the  noddy,  with  her  good-natured 
"  bout  awa*  gudeman,"  "  behave  yoursell  before  folk,"  as 
the  sang  says,  *'  do  you  ken  that  you  woud  birze  my  bal- 
loon sleeves  out  of  a  shape."  Dochter  Jess  was  very  mo- 
destly attired  in  a  nice  pink-coloured  robe,  the  fashion  of 
which  I  cannot  weel  describe,  and  her  hair  was  done  up  in 
the  most  approved  London  style,  by  Mr  Moore  the 
perfumer,  whose  fingers,  no  to  mention  his  legs,  running 
about  frae  mom  till  e'eii,  Tm  guessing  were  gayen  sair.  It 
did  me  good  to  look  on  Tummas,  he  was  sae  straucht,  slim, 
and  pcrjink,  tho'  I  thocht  quietly  to  mysell  the  lad  was 
looking  mair  like  a  sodger  than  a  saint — but  let  that  flee 
stick  to  the  wa',  seeing  that  his  auld  faither  was  in  fack 
druramajor  at  this  march  to  Vanity  Fair. 

Into  the  noddy  we  got  at  last,  bag  and  baggage,  and  up 
streets  and  doun  streets,  dunting  and  jingling  we  brattled 
like  mad.  Shooting  out  my  neb  at  the  window,  1  could  see 
chaises  and  noddies  fleeing  about  in  a'  directions  like  sae 
mony  fiery  comets,  which  was  a  very  entertcening  and  en- 
livening sicht;  howsumer,  some  wandeidy  weans  cried 
"  whip  behind  I  whip  behind  1"  and  quick  as  thocht,  scringe 
cam  the  driver's  whip  alangside  the  noddy,  and  in  its 
waganging  gave  me  a  skelp  athort  the  chaftblade,  that  was 
smarter  than  it  was  welcome,  and  keepit  me  from  poking 
out  my  head  again,  till  the  steps  were  let  doun.  Without 
further  misadventure  we  drave  up  in  graund  style  to  the 
Inn's  door,  and,  lang  or  we  cam  there,  we  could  hear  dis- 
tinctly the  sounds  of  music,  dancing,  and  gilravitching  of 
all  kinds  ;  and  baith  my  bairns  were  just  beside  themseils 
for  fear  they  had  lost  all  the  fun.  But  I  quieted  their  ap- 
prehensions on  that  score,  by  remarking,  that  it  was  not 
likely  that  anything  very  partecklar  would  take  place  till 
we  arrived,  seeing  that  the  stewards  had  expressly  sent  a 
carriage  for  the  accommodation  of  our  party.  And  tho'  I 
wasna  eleckit  a  steward,  they  kent  fu'  wecl  that  it  coiildiui 
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be  in  m^  nature  to  tak  umbrage  at  unintentional  negleck, 
and  bide  awa  frae  the   ploy  like  some  conceity  bodies,  that 
bizz,  and  fizz,  and  spit  fire  like  a  pceoy,  in  spite  and  vexa- 
tion, whenever  they  are  no  made  the  tongue  o'  the  trump, 
and  happen  in  ony  way  to  be  owerlookit  in  the  making  up 
of  the  lists.     About  the  door  there  was  an  uncommon  crowd 
ef  men,  women,  and  weans,  curious  to  see  us  alicht ;  and 
for  a  time,  I  could  not  see  a  spot  where  to  pit  a  foot,  unless 
I  made  a  straucht  step  forrit,  and  made  a  virtue  of  neces- 
sity by  using  the  first  head  in  my  way  for  a  stepping-stane. 
Seeing  our  dilemma,  a  police-ofiisher  at  the  outer  door,  wha 
had  recognised  me,  immediately  cleared  the  road,  right  and 
left,  in  a  twinkling,  with  his  baton,  crying  all  the  time, 
"  Mak  way  for  the  Bailie,  ye  born  deevils  ye  !  — mak  way, 
can  ye  no,  for  the  Bailie  ?"  and  by  his  exertions  we  all  got 
fafe  and  sound  within  the  porch,  and  without  any  of  the 
women-folk  getting  their  braws  the  least  soiled  or  crumpled. 
It's  needless  to  tell  you  ony  mair  about  Willie  Tamson 
the  town-ofiisher,  standing  at  the  ball-room  door,  in  his  new 
stand  of  scarlet  claes  with  halbert  in  hand.     Whenever  he 
got  wit  of  me,  wide  open  flees  the  muckle  door  as  if  by 
magic,  and  in  I  gangs  gallantly  supporting  my  wife  on  my 
arm,  while  Tummas  cleekit  with  his  sister.     No  having 
been  in  the  room  for  this  many  a  year — in  fack,  to  be  plain, 
no  since  the  Pitt  dinners  and  Waterloo  dinners  were  given 
up — there  cam  a  stound  to  my  heart,  to  be  shooled  in  as  it 
were  all  of  a  sudden  into  a  most  spacious  hall,  and  amang  a 
perfect  hatter  of  unkent  faces.     But  just  as  I  was  in  a  kind 
of  swithcr  whether  to  march  forrit  to  the  head  of  the  room, 
or  slip  quietly  douu  upon  an  empty  firm  near  the  door,  up 
comes  ane  of  the  stewards,  and  taking  my  loof  in  baith  his, 
shook  me  heartily,  saying  with  a  very  kindly  laugh, 

"  Oh  1  but  ye'ro  laiig  o*  coming, 
Lang,  lang,  lang  o'  coming  I 
Oh  !  but  ye*re  lang  o'  coming- 
Right  welcome  Bailie  Pimio  V* 

Afld  then  the  Lord  Provost  and  other  gentlemen  gathered 
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round  me,  and  in  the  twinkling  of  a  bed-post,  I  seeing  myseU 
among  kent  friends  and  no  frem  faces,  crackit  as  crouse  as 
if  I  had  been  in  my  ain  hoose  laying  douu  the  law  anent  do- 
mestio  obedience,  ower  my  third  tumbler  of  double  nappy. 

Chapter  IX. 

The  Ball  lUtV. 

A  8CBNE  of  greater  splendour,  beauty,  and  magnificence, 
saving  and  excepting,  always,  the  royal  doings  at  Embro', 
I  never  witnessed  in  my  life.  I  am  sure  there  was  full  twa 
hundred  gentlemen  and  leddies,  and  every  ane  seemed  happier 
than  anither.  Then  there  was  a  perfect  sea  of  waving 
plumes,  and  sashes,  and  ribands,  and  artificial  flowers ; 
and  sic  a  variety  and  tasty  combination  of  brilliant  colours 
I'll  be  bound  to  say,  I  never  saw  equalled  in  the  best  India 
thawl-pattem  that  ever  came  through  my  hands,  and  that's 
no  few,  as  the  feck  of  my  friends  ken.  When  I  was  in  a 
bewilderment  of  delight,  looking  at  the  fine  swanlike  shapes 
of  the  young  leddies  that  were  gliding  up  and  doun  the  room, 
like  sae  many  beautifu' intelligences,  or  speerits  from  a  higher 
world,  with  een  glancing  like  diamonds,  and  feet  sae  woe 
and  genty,  that  when  they  touched  the  floor  the  sound  of 
them  was  nae  mair  heard  than  if  it  had  been  a  feather  licht- 
ing  in  the  water,  all  at  once  there  burst  forth,  just  abune 
my  individual  head,  a  pai;^icular  fine  concert  of  big  fiddles 
and  wee  fiddles,  horns,  trumble-bumbles,*  trumpets,  and 
what  not,  which  was  quite  souUstirring  to  hear.  At  first  I 
.  thocht  this  might  be  out  of  compliment  to  me,  and  not  to  be 
unceevil,  I  graciously  bowed  to  the  company ;  but  I  fand  I 
was  mistane,  for  it  was  naething  mair  than  the  music  strik- 
ing  up  for  a  quadrille,  and,  as  1  live,  wha  did  I  see  standing 
up  in  a  set,  but  baith  my  childer,  son  and  dochter,  as  pre 
jink  and  genteel,  or  Fm  far  out  of  my  reckoning,  as  the  best 
bom  that  was  there  I    The  pride  of  a  faither's  heart  on  sie 
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an  occasion,  naebody  but  a  paurent  that  likes  bis  o&pring 
weol,  can  possiblj  conceire. 

Fashions  in  music  and  dancing  have  suffered  greai 
changes  since  my  young  days.  I  cannot  say  that  I  under- 
stood either  the  figure  of  the  dance  or  its  music ;  but  they 
were  pleesant  eneuch.  The  quadrilles  are  graceful  and 
dreamy-like  motions,  but  they  dinna  bring  the  colour  to 
ana's  cheek,  and  gar  the  heart's-blood  gush,  like  a  mill- 
dam,  frae  head  till  heel,  like  the  Scotch  reel  or  Strathspey. 
And  then  there's  nae  clapping  of  hands,  and  whirling  round, 
and  crying  '*  heuch,  heuch  I "  when  the  dance  warms,  and 
the  fiddler's  arms  are  fleeing  faster  than  a  wearer's  shuttle, 
and  they  themselves  lay  down  their  lugs  to  their  wark  in 
dead  earnest.  Being  a  gac  noticing  kind  of  a  body,  I  may 
obserTe,  that,  in  general,  tlie  Icddies  had  the  heels  of  the 
beaux,  in  the  matter  of  dancing.  A  good  whcen  of  the  lat- 
ter, though  they  might  slide  backwards  and  forwards,  and 
jec  awa  to  this  side  and  that  side,  with  a  bit  trintle  and  a 
step  weel  eneuch,  seemed  often  in  a  kippage  to  ken  what 
to  do  with  their  shouthers  and  their  arms  and  their  heads 
The  upper  and  the  douner  man  did  not  move  in  accordance, 
something  like  a  bad  rider  that  gangs  wigglety-wagglety 
clean  contrary  to  the  motion  of  the  beast  he  is  on  the  back 
of.  But  the  feck  of  the  leddies  carried  themselves  like 
queens ;  frae  head  to  heel  they  moved  as  a  graceful  and 
complete  unity ;  and  had  ye  se^,  as  I  saw,  their  bonny 
modest  faces  glancing  past  ye,  radiant  with  the  sweetest- 
iiatured  smiles,  and  their  countenances  presenting  every 
variety  of  fine  outline  and  expression,  ye  wuld  have  ex- 
claimed with  me,  and  Burns  the  poet : 

"All  nature  swears  the  lorely  dears. 
Her  noblest  work  she  classes,  O ; 
Her  prentice  liaund  she  tried  on  man, 
A  nd  then  she  made  the  losaes." 

After  the  quadrilles  we  had  country  dances  ;  but,  so  far 
a?  I  observed,  neither  the  Haymakers  nor  the  Soldier  s  Joy 
formed  a  part  of  the  entertainment,  though  there  were  a 
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Ij^ude  number  of  gentlemen  conneokit  with  the  agricultural 
interests  of  the  country  present,  and  a  fine  show  of  strapping 
ofTishers  frae  the  barracks.  The  scarlet  coats  of  the 
oflSshers,  with  the  great  bobs  of  gowd  on  their  shouthers, 
had  a  fine  effeck,  and  contrasted  nicely  with  the  silk,  and 
satins*  and  muslins  of  the  leddies,  and  the  blue  and  l^lack 
coats  of  the  gentlemen  civilians.  It  is  out  of  the  power  of 
language  to  describe  the  liveliness  that  a  sprinkling  of  red 
coats  gives  to  a  dance.  Some  of  the  offishers  danced  with 
their  lang  swurds  at  their  side,  and  I  was  looking  every 
minute  for  ane  or  twa  couping  heels  ower  head,  but  they 
keepit  their  feet  unco  weel  considering  all  things  ;  neverthe- 
less I  shall  be  bauld  to  mak  this  observe,  that  it  is  desperate 
difficult  to  gang,  let  abee  dance,  with  an  iron  spit  hinging 
at  ane's  side.  But,  abune  a*,  I  thocht  I  could  see  the 
swurds  sometimes  come  deg  against  the  tender  shanks  of 
the  leddies,  and  a  lick  across  the  shins  frae  cauld  iron  is  sair 
to  bide.  Our  yeomanry  cavalry  never  dance  with  their 
swurds  on,  and  the  foot  soldiers  should  tak  a  pattern  and 
example  from  them  thercanent,  from  this  time  henceforward 
and  forever. 

The  country  dances  blawn  by,  then  cam  waltzes,  and  the 
leddies  and  theur  partners  gaed  round  and  round  about  like 
tee-totums,  at  sic  a  frichtsom  rate,  that  really  I  lost  my 
presence  of  mind  for  a  time,  on  seeing  our  Miss  Jess  as  for- 
ward  as  the  lave,  and  twirling  and  sooming  aboot  like  a 
balloon  on  fire.  She  was  driving  doun  the  room  with  a  tall 
grenadier  offisher,  and,  seeing  her  whirling  round  him  and 
better  round  him,  I  cried,  at  the  highest  pitch  of  my  voice, 
**  For  Gudesake,  Jess,  hand  fast  by  the  sash  or  shouther, 
else  ye'll  for  a  certainty  llee  out  at  the  winnock-bole  like  a 
witch,  and  break  your  harn-pan  on  the  hard  causey  T* 
There  was  an  unco  titter  amang  the  leddies,  and  my  wife 
sidling  up  to  me,  telt  me  to  hauld  my  whisht  and  no  to  mak 
a  fale  o'  the  lassie,  for  she  was  just  under  the  protection  of 
a  mercifu'  Providence  like  the  lave.  Be  that  as  it  may,  I 
confess  I  was  glad  to  see  the  waltzing  at  an  end,  and  our 
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Jess  again  anchored  on  a  furoi,  pcchlng  and  bl awing,  but 
safe  and  sound,  lith  and  limb,  and  as  red  in  the  cheek  as  a 
peony  rose. 

Aboot  this  time  some  of  the  principal  gentry  made  up 
parties  for  playing  at  cards,  and  ithers  gaed  to  the  adjacent, 
to  wcet  their  thrapples,  for  the  stour  kicked  up  by  the  dan- 
cers was  like  to  mak'  the  maist  of  us  on-Iookers,  a  wee  hue 
hearse.  Some  of  us  had  brandy  toddy,  ithers  scaudit  wine 
— while  anither  class  contented  themsells  with  sma*-stell 
whbky,  made  intil  toddy.  When  I  appeared  in  the  adja- 
cent every  ane  was  looder  than  anither  in  praise  of  my  fine 
family ;  and,  with  faitherly  pride,  I  telt  my  freends  that  I 
spared  nae  expense  in  giving  my  bairns  a  gude  education, 
for  which  I  received  an  approving  nod  from  some  gayen  in- 
fluential quarters  that  shall  be  nameless. 

No  having  served  an  apprenticeship  either  to  the  tayloring 
or  millinery  line,  1*11  no  pretend  to  give  an  account  of 
the  leddies*  dresses,  or  the  gentlemen's  costume.  In  gen- 
eral, 1  may  say,  baith  were  very  becoming.  Some  leddies 
uere  tastily,  but  plainly  put  on,  others  were  gorgeously  be. 
decked,  looking  like  Indian  empresses,  or  princesses  of  the 
blood  royal  at  least ;  some  had  caps,  and  ithers  had  nae- 
thing  but  their  bare  heads  with  a  bit  simple  flower,  or  sic 
like  chaste  ornament  stuck  among  their  clustering  ringlets. 
The  newspapers  gave  but  a  faint  idea  of  the  Toutin  Assem- 
bly,* but,  tak*  my  word  for  it,  it  was  in  every  respeck  un- 
common pretty  and  creditable  to  the  toun,  beating  by  far 
and  awa  ony  thing  seen  in  the  kingdom  since  the  King  s 
ball  at  Embro*.  Anent  the  music,  I  shall  say,  Rinnikame 
played  his  pairt  with  great  bir.  In  fack,  I  fand  my  auld 
(immers  like  to  dance  in  despite  of  mysell,  and  noos  and  tans 
I  crackit  my  thooms  like  a  whip,  for  a  gush  of  pleesant  re- 
membrances conneckit  with  the  scenes  of  early  life,  whan  I 
mysell  figured  at  "  penny  reels,  bottlings,"  and  *'  washing 
o'  aprons,"  cam  ower  my  heart  with  a  fulness  that  even 


*  Query,  Tout  enscmblo  ? 
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amounted  to  pain.  I  wasna  then  as  I  am  now ;  but  circum- 
stances haru  naething  altered  the  naturality  of  mj  heart,  or 
gart  me  feel  ashamed  of  the  poortith  of  my  younger  days, 
or  turn  up  my  neb  in  scorn  at  the  innocent  recreations  and 
pastimes,  whilk  were  then  within  my  reach.  It  would  be 
weel  for  the  hale  tot  of  our  prosperous  men  of  the  world,  did 
they  think  and  feel  like  me,  on  this  and  mony  ither  impor- 
tant subjects. 

Chapter  X. 

Conteens  the  Hame-coming  and  PartiadarM  thereanent. 

But  I'm  spinning  out  the  thread  of  my  discourse,  I  fear 
ower  sma,  and  least  it  should  break,  111  just  wind  up  my 
pirn,  and  hae  done  with  a  remark  or  sae.  And  first,  I  will 
say,  that  frae  beginning  till  end,  frae  the  A  to  the  Zed  of 
this  uncommon  splendid  concern,  it  was  ererything  that  a 
good  charitable  heart  desired.  Gaiety,  elegance,  good 
humour,  and  unsophisticated  taste,  went  hand  in  hand 
throughout  the  nicht.  Every  one  seemed  anxious  to  please, 
and  bent  upon  being  pleased.  There  was  nae  upsetting, 
nae  unpleasing  distinctions  keepit  up,  farder  than  what 
correck  feeling  and  a  due  regard  to  the  conventionalities  of 
gude  society  required.  We  were  in  short,  as  it  were,  all 
chicks  of  ae  cleckin,  cudlin  close  and  cozily  under  the  ex- 
pansive wings  of  kindliest  sympathy  and  godlike  charity. 

All  human  enjoyments  have  an  end,  and  sae  had  oor  as- 
sembly. Aboot  three  o'clock  in  the  mornin*,  the  company 
began  to  lift,  and  the  room  to  get  thinner  and  thinner.  In 
a  wee  while  afterwards,  a  flunkey  cam  up  to  me  and  my 
wife,  and  telt  us  that  our  carriage  was  waiting  at  the  door; 
whereupon  we  bundled  up  our  things  like  douce  sober  folks, 
and  gaed  our  ways  doun  the  stairs,  thro*  the  lobby,  and  intil 
the  chaise ;  but  there  being  only  three  insides,  Tummas  had 
to  tak  an  outside,  on  the  box  alang  with  the  driver ;  but  he 
was  weel  wrappit  up  in  a  camlet  cloak,  with  a  red  comforter 
aboot  his  neck,  besides,  his  mother  insbted  that  he   should 
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row  her  shawl  owcr  his  head,  just  to  keep  his  teeth  frae 
chitterin*,  but  whether  he  did  sae  or  not  I  cannot  say. 

Hame  we  got  at  last  without  any  misshanter.  My  wife 
was  quite  delightit  with  the  entertainment — she  is  a  real  feeU 
ing  and  sensible  woman  ;  and  when  wc  were  in  the  coach  and 
began  talking  about  our  twa  bairns,  their  first  appearance 
in  public,  she  could  scarcely  speak,  for  her  motherly  affec. 
tion  and  pride  were  gratified  to  the  full,  but  just  tenderly 
squeezing  my  hand,  she  said,  **  O  Peter,  this  was  a  nicht  I" 
and  I  had  just  time  to  reply  "  Deeds  I,  my  doo,"  when  the 
coach  drew  up,  and  the  hail  lot  of  us  alichtit  at  our  ain 
bourock. 

Chapter  XI. 

Cares  of  the  Married  Life, 

is  a  man's  pilgrimage  through  the  weary  faucht  and 
thoroughfare  of  life,  he  meets  with  mony  queer  customers,  as 
weel  as  sindry  adventures,  the  remembrance  whereof  is  a 
very  pleasing  recreation  to  a  contemplative  spirit  like  mine. 
One  of  these  incidents  in  the  variegated  web  of  my  exist- 
ence,  I  mean  to  endyte ;  but,  first  and  foremost,  I  maun  set 
forth,  in  due  order,  how  and  in  what  manner  I  first  for. 
gcthered  with  the  oddity  it  shall  be  my  endeavour  to  de* 
scribe. 

It  is  weel  kent  to  ilka  bodie  that  has  as  muckle  hams  as 
will  be  contained  in  the  doup  of  a  nit,  or  the  steely  point  of 
a  woman's  thimble — for,  as  to  tailors'  thimbles,  they  hae  naa 
doup  whatsumever  — that  a  married  man  has  a  hantle  of 
things  to  fash  him,  that  bachelors  and  single-living  indivi. 
duals  are  exempted  from.  In  fack,  they  that  are  no  joined 
in  the  bands  of  holy  wedlock  are  a  kind  of  landloupers,  and 
can  gang  hap-stap-and-jump  through  life  with  a  licht  bur. 
den  upon  their  back,  in  comparison  with  us  that  are  married 
men,  having  wife  and  weans,  and  their  manifold  concern- 
ments and  adoes  hinging  at  the  tail  of  our  coats,  and  somo- 
times  clawing  our  lugs,  if  it  durst  be  mentioned.     Howsum- 
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eveVf  as  is  yery  well  observed  by  an  emiQent  writer,  no  to 
be  found  in  Scott's  or  Barry's  collection  of  the  beauties  oi 
eminent  writers,  that  we  married  folks  are  the  'sponsible 
and  landbiding  individuals,  who  give  hostages  to  society  for 
our  g^de  behaviour. 

Nevertheless,  I  maun  repeat,  that  we,  married  men,  hae 
an  awfu*  hurl-come- gush  of  wee  things  to  tout  us  baith 
within  doors  and  without,  that  nane  but  a  married  man  can 
form  ony  conception  of,  though  he  were  to  think  from  this 
day  till  the  mom-come-never,  and  that  is  a  gay  lang  and 
dreich  spell,  or  I  am  aff  my  eggs.  In  this  argument  I  scorn 
to  mention  the  graver  polities  and  bounden  duties  of  the 
faither  of  a  family,  sic  as  the  needcessity  of  providing,  from 
day  to  day,  their  daily  bread,  of  deeding  them,  and  schuling 
them,  and  keeping  them  ticht,  thack  and  rape  as  we  say,  in 
every  thing  conform  to  their  station ;  and  as  little  will  I 
mention  the  losal  stents  and  public  taxes  that,  like  sae  mony 
condies,  sook  the  sap  and  substance  ouf  of  ana's  purse,  be 
it  ever  sae  weighty ;  but  I'll  just  instance  ane  or  twa  of  the 
bit  sma'  things  that  put  us  aif  our  ordinar,  and  mak  a  man 
like  me  no  that  easy  to  be  glided,  unless  he  be  cuiterit  up 
by  some  canny  hand  and  oily  tongue. 

Chapter  XII. 

The  Upshot  o'  the  Rt-shaking, 

The  worthy  partner  of  my  bed  and  bosom,  ae  nicht  in  the 
year  1828,  when  we  were  sitting  thegither  by  the  ingle- 
check  in  the  parlour,  after  the  weans  were  put  to  bed,  eays 
to  me,  in  her  ain  couthy  way,  *'  Bailie,  ye  maun  trintlc  aff 
to  the  country  the  mom,  for  I  hae  an  unco  big  washing,  the 
handlin*  yell  surely  ken,  couldna  be  got  ower  without  filin* 
mair  than  ordinar,  and  me  and  the  twa  servants  as  wool  as 
an  extra  hand,  will  be  busy  as  bumbees  amang  blankets  and 
washing-boins.  Aiblins,  ye  can  gang  doun  and  see  the  Pro- 
vost of  Arinthrow,  the  anld  Toon  Clark,  or  some  Ither  re* 
spectahle  frlen'  and  acquaintance."    "  What  maun  be  maun 
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be,**  quo  I,  "my  bonny  doo;  but  really  ye  should  have  let 
me  ken  o*  thU  hurry  afore  the  now,  for  the  faok  is,  I  dinna 
weel  ken  where  to  show  my  neb.  Arinthrow  is  out  of  the 
question ;  for  yo  ken  the  last  time  I  was  there,  I  got  mair 
drink  than  was  good  for  me,  and  there  is  nae  need  for  a 
man  just  to  throw  himsel  in  the  way  of  temptation  and  mis* 
chief.  ■ 

Chapter  XIIL 

Mliat  cam*  o*  lookin  outjbr  my  pick. 

The  morning,  as  a  matter  of  course,  came  round ;  and,  af^ 
tor  swallowing  my  breakfast,  consisting  of  tea,  egg^,  and 
ham,  two  penny  pan-soled  baps,  forbye  a  farl  of  cake-bread 
and  a  thimblefu'  of  brandy  in  the  last  cup,  by  way  of  a  lacer, 
I  sallied  fuKh,  staff  in  hand,  to  **  puss  "  my  fortune,  as  the 
fairy  tale  says ;  and  proceeded  to  the  Causeyside,  to  hear 
what  was  doing  in  the  manufacturing  line,  and  if  ony  good 
stroke  of  business  had  been  done  in  the  spring,  or  ony  thing 
worth  mentioning  expeckit  at  the  falL 

Here,  of  course,  I  forgethered  with  an  uncommon  number 
of  corks,  for  they  were  all  standing  at  their  warehouse- 
doors,  watching  for  the  Glasgow  customers  ;  for  it  was  the 
market-day,  and  erery  one  was  glegger  nor  his  neighbour 
in  looking  afler  the  main  chance.  Not  being  in  business,  1 
was  perfectly  easy  in  my  mind,  and  sticking  my  twa  thoombs 
in  my  waistcoat  at  the  oxter,  chatted  with  this  one  or  the 
other,  just  as  it  might  happen,  while  taking  a  turn  on  the 
sunny  side  of  the  street,  frae  the  head  of  Plunkin  till  the 
Water- Wynd.  Me  and  some  six  mair  had  made  a  sort  of 
pause  opposite  the  Cumberland- Well,  when,  lo  and  behold ! 
a  figure  turns  the  comer  of  the  Wynd,  and  maks  straucht 
up  the  Causeyside,  casting  a  blink,  now  and  then,  up  till  the 
sign-brods  on  erery  hand.  He  is  a  merchant,  says  one ; 
Tm  no  thinking  that,  says  anither.  He  is  a  perfect  stran- 
ger, says  a  third :  and  in  a  jiffey,  the  hail  tot  left  me,  and, 
to  my  astonishment,  they  one  by  one  accosted  the  stranger. 
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bnt  ne  seemed  to  be  desperate  short  with  them,  for  ewerj 
man  and  mother's  son  of  them  bundled  aff  mto  their  ware- 
houses, as  if  they  had  touched  a  nettle.  Losh  preserve  us 
a*!  says  I  to  mysel,  this  maun  be  a  queer  shaver  that  ven- 
tures up  the  Causeyside  on  a  market-day,  and  neither  means 
to  buy,  nor  sell,  nor  pick,  nor  dab  Mrith  our  manufacturers. 
It*s  a  desperate  tempting  of  Providence,  to  say  the  least  of 
it ;  howsumever,  we  shall  see  the  upshot  of  sic  a  reckless 
course. 

Chapter  XIV. 

Mair  anent  the  Come-hy-luch, 

Webl,  as  I  was  saying,  this  figure  of  a  man  cam  saunter- 
ing up  the  street  at  his  ain  leisure,  and  my  curiosity  was 
naturally  roused  to  an  uncommon  degree,  to  get  an  inkling 
of  what  he  was,  what  he  wanted,  and  where  he  cam  frae. 
It  was  clear  and  manifest  in  the  licht  of  my  understanding, 
that  he  was  not  a  buyer  of  muslins  or  shawls,  nor  a  seller  of 
silks  or  cottons,  from  the  way  in  which  my  friends,  sae  soon 
as  they  spoke  to  him,  snooled  into  their  warehouses  with 
their  tails  at  ween  their  feet,  and  their  hands  in  their  pouches, 
as  if  they  had  trampit  on  a  taid,  or  mistain  a  docken  for  a 
daisy,  whilk  would  be  foolish  eneuch  even  though  they  had 
been  born  stane-bUn*,  or  had  lost  their  precious  eeslghf 
blastin*  rocks  in  a  quarry,  or  by  ony  sic  pitiful  accident. 

Seeing  him  bent  upon  making  good  his  passage  through 
the  Causeyside — whether  for  profit  or  pleasure  it  was  hard 
to  say  from  his  manner — I  determined  to  keep  a  sickar  look- 
out on  his  motions,  and  If  possible  to  discover  what  his 
motives  were  in  coming  to  pry  into  the  iniquities  and  abo- 
minations of  the  land.  Of  course,  I  continued  to  stand  fore- 
nent  the  Cumberland- Well,  keeping  the  tail  of  my  ee  upon 
him,  while  with  the  other  I  was  pretending  to  overlook  the 
erection  of  a  new  sign  that  some  painter  lads  were  fixing 
aboon  a  spirit-chop  that  had  opened  there  the  day  before,  and 
whilk,  yon  may  weel  jalouse,  was  very  conveniently  situated 
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for  the  commodity  of  water,  the  pump-well  being  jast  at  the 
step  of  the  door,  and  quite  as  handy  as  the  bool  of  the  pint- 
Btoup  on  the  comptor.  Standing  in  this  easy-osy  way,  and 
giving  my  stick  a  bit  authoritative  flourish  noos  and  tans, 
who  should  mak  straucht  up  to  me  but  the  very  individual 
that  I  was  quietly  watching,  who  inquired  very  politely  if  I 
would  have  the  goodness  to  inform  him  whereabouts  in  the 
city  Mr.  Pimie  resided. 

Hearing  my  ain  name  mentioned,  I  felt  a  bit  flitter  at  my 
heart,  but,  as  he  was  ceeviUspoken,  and  in  the  quality  of  his 
cleedin'  as  wcel  put  on  as  mysel,  I  inunediately  replied,  that 
there  were  twa  or  three  of  that  name  in  our  gate-end,  but 
if  he  would  condescend  on  the  business  or  profession  of  his 
frien',  I  thocht  it  might  probably  be  within  the  compass  of 
ray  power  and  ability  to  put  him  upon  the  right  scent,  and 
thereby  keep  him  frae  ony  mair  bellwavering  or  wandering 
up  and  down  the  streets.  And  with  that,  I  gied  my  watch- 
seals  a  bit  jingle,  satisfied  that  it  was  not  very  likely  that 
ony  ither  of  the  Pimies  of  our  town  was  ever  kent  in  far- 
awa  pairts  sae  weel  as  mysel. 

"  Of  Mr.  Pirnie's  profession  or  business,"  says  the  straii> 
ger  gentleman  in  a  very  solemn  and  discreet  tone,  '*  I  am 
profoundly  ignorant ;  but  the  gentleman  from  whom  I  re- 
ceived a  letter  of  introduction  to  Mr.  Pirnie,  informed  me 
that  he  was  the  Lord  Provost,  head  Bailie,  or  some  such 
other  municipal  dignitary ;  and  an  individual  of  great  re- 
spectability and  notoriety  in  this  city;  and  indeed  the  only 
gentleman  who  could  be  of  service  to  me  in  my  peculiar 
pursuits,  connected,  as  these  are,  at  the  present  moment, 
with  local  history  and  antiquities." 

"  Ye're  a  sma*  thocht  wrang,  frien*,**  says  I ;  **  but  Fm 
thinking  the  person  ye  want  is  now  standing  bodily  present 
afore  your  een."  Whenever  I  had  said  this,  the  thin-chaftod 
and  thocbtfnl-Iooking  gentleman  brightened  up  wonderfully, 
and,  after  bleasing  his  stars  that  he  had  met  with  me  so 
readily,  he  daps  a  letter  intil  my  loof,  written  by  my  Embro 
man  of  bonness,  which  begged  me  to  pay  all  the  atteoUoa 
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iu  mj  power  to  the  very  learned  Reginald  Boustythrappil, 
Esq.  of  Deafnut  Hall ;  he  having  come  to  Paisley  for  the 
purpose  of  making  some  antiquarian  researches  into  the 
nature  of  its  pearl  fisheries  and  shipping  during  the  time  of 
the  Romans,  forbye  a  hundred  other  odds  and  ends,  that 
were  set  furth  in  such  lang-nebbit  words,  that  I  really 
found  it  difficult  to  spell  them,  let  alane  understand  them. 

Chapter  XV. 

Mair  anent  Personal  Appearance  and  On-put 

My  new  frien*  and  aeqaaintance,  the  laird  of  Deafuut-Ha*, 
was  a  tall,  thin,  wiiy  man,  standing  on  his  stocking-soles 
1  would  guess  about  5  feet  11,  or  5  feet  11}.  His  com- 
plexion was  a  sort  of  iron-grey,  shaded  off  with  a  clearish 
yellow  about  the  chafts.  In  the  matter  of  a  nose,  he  was 
like  mysel,  ordinar  weel-gifted  ;  but  his  was  a  scent  langcr, 
as  weel  as  heicher  in  the  brig,  and  not  sae  braid  in  the  neb 
as  mine.  His  forehead  was  heich  and  cone-shaped,  and,  1 
may  add,  that  though  be  had  a  gey  tate  of  hair  on  his 
eebrow»  his  locks  were  thin  about  the  haffets.  From  his 
looks,  I  would  have  guessed  him  to  be  about  forty,  mair  or 
less ;  but  ane  can  never  guess  within  aucht  or  ten  years, 
the  real  age  of  bany  and  skranky  bodies.  Anent  his 
cleedin',  1  will  say  this  for  him,  that  in  the  quality  of  the 
claith  it  was  good  eneucb,  for  1  got  an  opportunity  of 
drawing  my  finger  over  his  coat -sleeve  quietly  and  unno- 
ticed, and  it  was  the  best  superfine  black,  36s.  or  40s.  at 
the  least,  per  yard.  But  it  was  apparent  to  any  one  that 
bad  the  sense  of  a  sookin  turkey,  and  kent  what  was  what, 
that  the  adorning  of  the  outward  man  didna  form,  ilka  morn 
after  leaving  his  nest,  an  essential  part  of  his  moral  duty. 
There  is  an  observe  in  an  auld  writer  anent  the  wearing  of 
our  garments,  which  is  worth  rehearsing  for  its  excellence : 
— *'  Two  things  in  my  apparel  1  will  only  aim  at,  commo- 
^ousness  and  decency ;  beyond  these,  I  know  not  how  aught 
may  be  commendable;  yet  T  hate  an  effeminate  sprucenesse 
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as  mucli  as  a  pliantasticke  disorder :  a  neglective  comeiinoBs 
is  a  man's  ornament." 

Chapter  XVI 

Ane  Adventurous  Flichtf  whilk  nearly  ended  in  a  Douncomt. 

I  WAS  anxious  to  get  our  Antiquary  harled  up  to  the  High 
Kirk  ;  for  his  strange  figure,  violent  gestures,  and  the  way 
that  ho  wappcd  about  his  hands,  had  by  this  time  gathered 
a  gay  pickle  folk  about  us.  What  faschit  me  maist,  wai 
some  of  my  aln  frien*s,  in  daikering  backwards  and  forwards 
in  the  square,  with  their  hands  in  their  breek-pouches,  or 
stuck  in  their  oxters,  coming  within  ear*  shot,  and  saying 
till  ane  anither,  loud  eneuch  for  Mr.  Roustythrappil  to 
hear,  **  Whatten  a  queer  neighbour  is  that  the  Bailie's  got 
in  tow  with  ?  Surely  they  winna  cast  out ;  I  declare  they'll 
fecht.  Wee!  it's  a  pity,  the  Bailie,  puir  bodie,  demeans 
himsel  wi*  takin*  ony  sic  chat  aff  the  hands  of  that  doure, 
doun-looking  sneck  drawer.  Od,  if  it  was  me,  I  would 
hand  him  ower  to  Captain  Jamfray  of  the  Police,  in  the 
dooble  of  nae  time."  This  was  really  a  tempting  of  Provi- 
dence on  their  pairt,  as  weel  as  an  affront  to  mysel,  that  1 
didna  pass  ower  neist  time  we  forgethered  in  the  Bailies 
club,  for  I  gied  them  their  ditty,  het  and  heavy ;  but  after 
they  had  apologeesed,  I  tell't  them,  as  in  duty  bound,  all  ] 
kent  and  a  wee  scent  mair  about  Mr.  Roustythrappil.  It 
was  really  a  mercy,  however,  that  that  gentleman  being  a 
thocht  deaf  in  his  near  lug,  owing  to  his  having  catched  a 
cauld  while  sitting  at  the  sea-side  ae  stoi*my  afternoon,  list- 
ening like  a  sca-maw  or  kittywake  to  the  sough  of  the  wind 
and  the  jaupin'  of  the  waves  lie  assured  me,  that  the 
thundering  waves  of  the  ocean,  as  they  dashed  themselves 
belly-flaucht  against  the  caverued  rocks,  made  far  grander 
music  to  his  ears,  than  all  the  orchestras  in  the  world  heap- 
ed together  could  produce.  No  being  particularly  weel 
9killed  in  musical  science,  never  having  advanced  farder 
therein  than  to  croon  ower  the  "  Aultl  Hundred,**  or  the 
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'*  Martyr's,"  I  could  not  coatradiot  him ;  howsameTer,  I 
closed  the  busioess  by  obsenring,  that  if  it  wasna  that  good, 
it  was  at  lea^t  dirt  cheap,  which  in  a  mercantile  point  of 
riew,  was  a  great  objeck.  Now,  this  sensible  observe  of 
mine,  brought  on  another  brulzie  between  us,  that  was  ou^ 
of  a'  character ;  but  I  may  keep  that  to  speak  aboot  in  due 
season ;  all  that  I  wish  to  have  explained  here,  is,  that  my 
fiery  frien'  had  that  great  conveniency  and  positive  advan- 
tage till  a  man  in  his  progress  through  life,  called  a  deaf 
lug. 

Chapter  XVI  . 

A  stout  heart  to  a  atep  brae. 

Off  we  set  at  last  for  the  High  Kirk,  and  after  warslingup 
the  brae  as  weel  as  could  be,  we  got  into  the  steeple, 
and  up  the  stair  we  scrambled  like  twa  cats  after  a  cushey- 
doo  or  a  mealy  mouse.  I  never  had  ony  great  liking  to 
speel  up  to  the  heichest  buttlins,  for  a  bodie's  head  is  apt 
to  get  licht  at  that  extraordinar  altitude.  Then  tho  lad« 
der  is  aye  shoggy-shooing,  and  the  idea  is  perfectly  friclib 
some,  lest  it  break,  and  a  bodie  be  tumbled  doun  hcadlang 
and  brained  without  mercy  upon  the  muckle  bell.  It  really 
gars  a'  my  flesh  grou  to  think  upon  sic  a  catastrophe.  It  is 
weel  kent  that  I  am  as  bauld  as  my  neibours,  having  been 
enroUed  in  the  Gentle  Corps  of  Volunteers,  and  having 
marched  doun  to  Greenock  with  knapsack  on  back,  cartridge- 
box  at  my  hinderlets,  musquet  shouldered,  and  bayonet 
fixed,  determined  to  face  and  to  fecht  the  bloody  French,  if 
^hey  ever  daured  to  land  at  the  shore ;  but  for  a'  that, 
chore  is  nae  needcessity  for  ony  man,  by  way  of  a  boast,  to 
put  himsel  in  unnecessar  peril  Thir  were  my  reflections,  I 
candidly  confess,  when  I  was  climbing  up  the  ladder  after 
Mr.  Roustythrappil.  The  twa  sides  of  it  were  so  thin  and 
thachly,  in  fack  they  looked  nae  gritter  than  a  fishing 
wmnd,  and  they  joed  and  sweed  hither  and  thither,  at  sic  a 
rate,  that  I  looked  for  the  hail  concern  breaking  through 
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the  middle,  and  baith  o'  us  losing  our  precious  lives  for  a 
piece  o'  idle  daurin. 

Weel,  we  were  baith  creepia  up  the  ladder  like  twa  mon- 
key beasts  or  jackey-tars,  and  I  was  beginning  to  look  and 
mak  my  observes  upon  my  neibour's  bumphlit  pouches,  to  see 
ivhether  they  had  a  steek  as  I  jaloused  to  keep  a*  tight, 
when  the  ladder  gies  such  a  creak  and  heezie  up  and  doun, 
that  I  thocht  it  was  all  up,  and  that  baith  of  us  were  on  the 
ive  of  spinning  heads  ower  heels  frae  top  to  boddum,  get- 
ting a  dunch  here,  a  clour  there,  and  a  jundie  every  where, 
till  we  came  clash  down,  twa  disfigured  masses  of  broken 
banes  and  lifeless  flesh.  A  man  of  ordinar  courage  would 
have  swarfcd.  But  for  me,  I  held  a  death-grip  of  the  lad- 
der ;  and  jamming  my  head  between  twa  of  the  steps,  to  be 
out  of  the  way,  in  case  my  frien'  had  lost  his  fntting,  I  laid 
mysel  as  flat  as  possible,  to  lot  hira  trintle  ower  me  in  his 
douncome  as  easily  as  possible.  In  this  posture,  I  clung 
for  some  time  with  my  een  steekit :  for  the  fack  is,  I  couldna 
bide  the  sicht  of  seeing  ony  body,  far  less  a  frien*,  cutting 
flourishes  in  the  air,  and  posting  aff  till  eternity,  as  a  body 
might  say,  in  a  coach-and-four,  with  the  deil  himsel  for  an 
outrider.  The  sensible  heart  may  conceive  the  horror  of 
that  awsome  moment.  There  was  me,  the  head  of  a  house, 
a  married  man  and  a  faither,  swinging  midway  between 
earth  and  heaven — the  ladder  creaking  and  jigging  under 
my  weight,  and  threatening  to  snap  richt  through  the  middle ; 
and  then  labouring  under  the  apprehension,  that  poor  Mr. 
Roustythrappil  wouldna  hae  the  benefit  of  a  clean  fall,  but 
come  bang  against  the  back  of  my  neck  wi'  a  thud,  that 
might  dther  break  it  or  the  ladder — in  ony  case  a  fatal 
issue — or  that  he  in  his  mortal  desperation  (drowning  men 
catch  at  straes),  might  mak  a  claucht  at  me  in  passing,  and 
harl  me  after  lum  to  the  pit  of  destruction.  Aboon  me,  i 
heard  a  sair  strusslin*,  fitterin',  pechin',  and  g^ainin',  though 
I  saw  naething,  on  account  of  my  een  being  steekit,  as  afore- 
faid;  but  it  immediately  oame  intil  my  head,  that  this 
breingin  and  stramash  must  needs  be  atweesht  my  pair 
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anfortunate  flrien*  aad  the  Bctheral,  as  ilk  ane  was  strivin* 
to  save  himsel  frae  destruction,  at  the  expense  of  his  neigh- 
bour, according  to  law.  Ane  was  eneuch ;  but  baith  to 
tumble  down  upon  my  tap,  was  naething  short  o*  doun-richt 
murder. 

Chapter  XVIII. 

The  Middle  o  the  Mishantery  with  a  Husband  and  Father's 

Reflections  thereon. 

I  ROARED  out  to  them  no  to  get  intil  grips,  but  if  they  bood 
to  come  hurtling  ower  me,  to  tak  time  and  do  it,  ane  after 
the  ither ;  and  wi*  that  I  steekit  my  een  closer  and  closer 
thcgither,  jammed  my  head  far'er  and  far'er  through  the 
steps,  and  made  up  my  mind  to  die  like  a  Roman  or  a  real 
game-cock.  To  look  doun  was  impossible — a  bodie's  head 
would  have  spun  round  like  a  pceric,  to  contemplate  a  tum- 
ble of  at  least  two  hunder  feet.  About  half-way  doun,  ane 
was  sure  to  come  whack  against  the  bell,  and  there  be  dean 
knocked  to  shivers,  afore  reaching  ane's  sad  and  feenaJ 
landing-place  in  the  session-liouse  at  the  boddum  of  the 
steeple.  Then,  in  the  middle  o'  the  meantime,  it  came  ta 
my  recollection  that  I  had  seen  that  the  wood  of  the  ladder 
was  sairly  wormed  through,  which,  added  to  its  desperate 
thinness,  greatly  increased  my  confloption,  and  with  pure 
reasoning,  on  my  imminent  danger,  I  was  just  dissolved  into 
a  lump  of  geil.  Were  it  a  case  of  fire,  and  ane  up  even 
four  stairs,  and  even  hauflins  smoored  wi'  reek,  I  wouldua 
hae  been  nearly  sae  sair  distressed ;  for  then  a  bodie  might 
get  blankets  and  sheets,  and  swing  themselves  ower  iutiJ 
the  feather  beds,  that,  nae  doubt,  gude  neibours  would  bo 
spreading  out,  to  kepp  our  fall,  or  the  leeries  and  sklaiters 
and  firemen  would  set  to  their  ladders,  and  carry  a  bodie 
noun  on  their  backs,  just  like — ay,  just  like  ony  thing,  as 
Dr.  Kittletext  says,  when  he  comes  to  a  dead  pause  in  a 
string  of  lively  similitudes.  But,  in  m;  ca5!0,  there  was  nae 
kind  frien'  or  nciVc.  r,  nae  bauld  sklaitcr  to  lend  me  a  lifft 
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in  my  needcessity  and  peril.  I  was  a  prisoner  in  a  dreary 
steeple,  far  out  the  hearing  or  help  of  man,  and  in  momen- 
tary expectation  of  dreein  a  death,  waur,  ten  thoosand 
times  waur  than  that  of  a  common  malefactor,  that  gets 
naething  mair  than  a  bit  insignificant  fall  of  a  foot  or  sae,  and 
has  nae  precious  bane  broken  in  his  body,  excepting  an  ugly 
twist  in  the  yertebras  of  his  neck.  All  thae  thochts  and 
considerations  galloped  through  my  head  like  lightning,  and 
then  a  deadly  cauld  shiyer  gae  through  my  heart,  when  I 
reflecked  on  the  distress  of  my  puir  wife  and  bairns — when 
she  cried  upon  her  husband  and  they  cried  upon  their  faither, 
and  the  voice  forever  dumb  that  could  have  meased  their 
sorrows,  and  put  an  end  to  their  wofiil  lamentations. 

Further  I  needna  endeavour  to  describe  my  precarious 
and  frichtsome  situation,  but  at  ae  time  I  was  in  sic  a  fever 
wi'  the  thocht  of  what  might  happen,  that  I  positively  cried 
out,  "  For  Gudesake,  Mr  Roustythrappil,  dinna  lay  hands  on 
me,  if  ye  hae  tint  your  fitting ; — there's  nae  fun  in  twa  Chris- 
tians perishing  by  a  miserable  death  if  ane  can  serve; — 
catch  rather  at  the  jeists  or  the  tackling  o'  the  beU,  grip 
till  ony  thing,  but  hand  aff  me,  the  faither  and  bread- winncf 
of  a  family  of  small  innocents.'' 

Chapter  XIX. 

A^t  weel  that  endi  weel, 

Weel,  I  was  in  siccan  a  state,  that  I  lost  all  count  of  time, 
and,  having  my  een  steekit,  didna  perceive  that  Mr.  Rousty- 
thrappil, and  the  Betheral  that  led  the  way,  had  got  landed 
safe  and  sound  on  the  gallery  that  leads  out  to  the  buttlins, 
and  there  the  twa  had  been  cracking  like  pen-guns  no  missing 
me  at  all,  till  they  commenced  their  descent,  which,  of  course, 
was  arrested  when  they  saw  the  dreadful  situation  and 
agony  of  suffering  that  I  was  in.  "  What's  come  ower  ye, 
Bailie?"  cried  the  Betheral.  **  Are  ye  unwell ?"  shouted 
the  Antiquary.  *'  Either  come  up  or  gang  down,"  continu- 
ed the  impertinent  body  of  a  Betheral,  "  for  I'se  assure  yo 
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the  timmer  wiuna  carry  three ;  it*8  as  souple  as  a  rash,  and 
would  scarce  do  for  steps  and  stairs  to  a  heii*8  bank,  let 
abee  three  ordinar-sized  meu." 

Seeing  now  how  the  land  lay,  and  that  nae  mishanter  was 
likely  to  occur,  saving  what  might  arise  from  unnecessar 
apprehension,  I  opened  my  een  at  ance,  and  cried  courage- 
ously, "  Ou  ay,  talking*s  easy,  but  how  am  I  to  get  my 
head  out  frae  between  the  twa  steps  that  it's  jammed  iuY 
Vm  nearly  throttled — ^ye  maun  lend  a  hand  quickly,  twa 
three  minutes  mair  would  have  finished  me.*'  With  that,  I 
heard  my  frien*  laughing  as  if  he  had  found  a  mare's  nest, 
whilk  was  onything  but  kind  or  considerate,  considering  the 
jeopardy  I  put  myself  into,  entirely  to  obleege  him.  "  I 
declare.  Bailie,  it  is  the  first  time  I  ever  saw  a  magistrate 
in  a  pillory,  and  I  hope  it  shall  be  the  last.*'  "  Sae  do  I 
mysel,"  quo'  I,  rather  sharply ;  "  but  if  ye  canna  help  a 
frien*  at  a  dead  lift  wi'  naething  better  than  a  bitter  mock, 
Vm  no  thinking  ye*ll  ever  be  axed  twice,  or  thanked  ance." 

This  brocht  them  baith  to  their  senses,  and  seeing  me  to 
be  really  jammed  atween  the  twa  spars,  and  held  tight  and 
fast,  without  the  power  of  thrawing  my  head  to  ae  side  or  the 
ither,  (a  fack,  I  was  nae  mysel  aware  of,  at  first,  but  thocht 
to  play  it  aff  as  a  good  guise,  to  keep  them  frae  laughing  at 
the  posture  they  found  me  in,)  Mr.  Roustythrappil  turned 
himsel  round  like  a  lamplighter,  and  descending  on  the  ither 
side  of  the  ladder,  hinging  by  his  hands  in  a  wonderful  way, 
wrenched  out  the  step,  at  once  relieved  my  head,  and  swung 
himsel  down  to  the  floor,  before  you  could  say  Jack  Bobi 
son.  I  was  really  thankfu*  to  him  for  his  good  offices,  but  I 
didna  think  it  worth  while  to  tell  him  how  I  had  mysel  to 
thank  for  that  pliskie  and  causeless  tribulation  of  soul  and 
body.  Fairly  out  o*  harm's  way,  and  safe  and  sound  on  the 
bottom  0*  my  ane  twa  shanks,  they  may  climb  like  wullcats 
that  are  sae  inclined ;  but  as  lang  as  I'm  the  father  o'  a  fa- 
mily, a  bane  in  my  boik  sal  not  again  be  put  in  jeopardy  in 
the  SMDen  way. 
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TIIE  LAST  LAIRD  o'  THE  AULD  MINT. 

A  Canongate  Croon^  to  he  chaunted — not  wung, 

A  TLD  Willie  Nairn,  the  last  Laird  o'  the  Mint, 
Plad  an  auld  farrant  pow,  an'  auld  farrant  thoughts  in*t ; 
There  ne'er  was  before  sic  a  bodie  in  print, 
As  auld  Willie  Nairn,  the  last  Laird  o'  the  Mint : 
So  list  and  ye'll  find  y<>  hae  muckle  to  learn. 
An'  ye'll  stUl  be  but  ohilder  to  auld  Willie  Nairn. 

Auld  Nanse,  an  auld  roaM,  kept  his  house  clean  an'  happy. 
For  the  bodie  was  tidy,  though  fond  o'  a  drappy ; 
An'  aye  when  the  Laird  charged  the  siller-taed  cappy. 
That  on  great  occasions  made  eaaers  aye  nappy. 

While  the  bicker  gaed  round,  Nanny  aye  got  a  sharin*— 
1'here  are  few  sic-like  masters  as  auld  Willie  Nairn. 

}Ie'd  twa  muckle  tabbies*  ane  black  an'  ane  white, 
That  purred  by  his  side,  at  the  fire,  ilka  night. 
And  gazed  in  the  embers  wi'  sage-like  delight. 
While  he  ne'er  took  a  meal,  but  they  baith  gat  a  bite: 
For  baith  beast  an'  bodie  aye  gat  their  full  sairin — 
He  could  ne'er  feed  alane,  couthy  auld  Willie  Nairn. 

He  had  mony  auld  queer  things,  frae  queer  places  brought — 
He  had  rusty  auld  swords,  whilk  Ferrara  had  wrought — 
He  had  axes,  wi'  whilk  Bruce  an'  Wallace  had  fought — 
Kvl    auld  Roman  bauchles,  wi*  auld  banbees  bought ^ 
For  aye  in  the  Cowgate,  for  auld  mcK-nacks  stairin'. 
Day  after  day,  daundered  auld.  page  Willie  Nairn. 

There  are  gross  gadding  gluttons,  md  pimping  wine-bibber^ 
That  are  fed  for  their  scandal,  and  called  pleasant  fibbers ; 

The  Old  Mint  of  ScoUand,  in  which  this  aeoentrio  philaDthropiat  and 
antiquarian  ndded,  ia  dtoatod  in  South  Grajr^  Close,  and  fonna  ooe  of 
the  most  remarkable  enriodtlM  to  the  risftnr  of  the  8oottiab  metropolla 
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But  the  only  thanks  Willie  gae  them  for  their  labours. 
Were,  "  We  cam  nae  here  to  speak  ill  o*  onr  neighbours." 
O I  truth  wad  be  bolder,  an'  falsehood  less  darin', 
Gin  ilk  ane  wad  treat  them  like  auld  Willie  Nairn. 

His  snaw-flaiket  locks,  an*  his  lang  pouthered  queu, 
Commanded  assent  to  ilk  word  frae  his  mou' ; 
Though  a  leer  in  his  e'e,  an'  a  lurk  in  his  brow, 
Made  ye  ferlie,  gin  he  thought  his  ain  stories  true : 
But  he  minded  o'  Charlie  when  he'd  been  a  bairn. 
An*  wha,  but  Bob  Chambers,  could  thraw  Willie  Nairn. 

Gin  ye  speered  him  anent  ony  auld  hoary  house. 
He  cocked  his  head  heigh,  an'  he  set  his  staff  crouse, 
Syne  gazed  through  his  specks,  till  his  heart-springs  brak 

loose. 
Then  'mid  tears  in  saft  whispers,  wad  scarce   wauk 
mouse ; 
He  told  ye  some  tale  o't,  wad  mak  your  heart  yearn, 
To  hear  in  air  auld  stories  frae  auld  Willie  Nairn. 

E'en  wee  snarling  dogs  gae  a  kind  yowffin  bark. 

As  he  daundered  doun  closes,  baith  ourie  and  dark ; 

For  he  kend  ilka  doorstane  and  auld  warld  mark, 

An'  eyen  amid  darkness  his  love  lit  a  spark  : 

F^r  mony  sad  scene  that  wad  melted  cauld  aim. 
Was  relieved  by  the  kind  heart  o'  auld  Willie  Nairn. 

The  laddies  ran  to  him  to  redd  ilka  quarrel, 

An'  he  southered  a'  up  wi*  a  snap  or  a  farl ; 

While  fice  that  had  daured  to  stain  yirtue's  pure  laurel. 

Shrunk  cowed,  frae  the  glance  o'  the  stalwart  auld  carl: 
Wi'  the  weak  he  was  wae,  wi'  the  strong  he  was  stem— 
For  dear,  dear  was  Tirtue  to  auld  Willie  Nairn. 

To  spend  his  last  shilling  auld  Willie  had  ?owed|_ 
But  ae  stormy  night,  in  a  coarse  rauchan  rowed. 
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At  his  door  a  wee  wean  skirled  lusty  an*  loud. 
An'  the  Laird  left  him  heir  to  his  lands  an'  his  gowd ! 
Some  are  fond  o'  a  name,  some  are  fond  o'  a  cairn, 
But  auld  Will  was  fonder  o*  young  Willie  Nairn. 

O  !  we'll  ne'er  see  his  like  again,  now  he's  awa  I 
There  are  hunders  mair  rich,  there  are  thousands  mair  braw, 
But  he  gae  a'  his  g^ts,  an'  they  whiles  werena  sma', 
Wt'  a  grace  made  them  lightly  on  puir  shouthers  fa' : 

An'  he  gae  in  the  dark,  when  nae  rude  e'e  was  glarin' 
There  was  deep  hidden  pathos  in  auld  Willie  Nairn. 

James  Ballantuib. 

fighting  men. 

In  the  far>famed  toWn  of  Paisley,  it  has  been  the  custom 
from  time  immemorial,  and  which  prevails  over  Scotland, 
for  friends  and  neighbours,  to  hold  merry-meetings  during 
the  New-year  holidays,  generally  designated  *'  New'r-day 
haunlins,"  and  at  which  are  produced  all  the  good  things 
come-at-able  by  the  entertainers. 

At  one  of  these  haunlins,  not  long  ago,  when  the  parties 
were  getting  pretty  hearty,  and  after  song,  toast,  jest, 
and  round  of  Scotch  proTerbs  had  each  made  the  circuit 
of  the  table,  the  landlord,  by  way  of  variety,  proposed 
that  the  company  should  give  a  round  of  '*  fighting  men." 
The  glasses  were  again  charged*  and  each  in  their  turn, 
gave  the  memory  or  the  health  of  some  favourite  hero, 
dead  or  living.  Marlborough,  Charles  XII..  Moore, 
Nelson,  Duncan,  Abercromby,  Napoleon,  Ney,  Wellington, 
&c.,  &o.,  were  all  given  and  londly  responded  to.  At 
last  it  came  to  a  worthy  woman's  tur£  to  g^ve  a  toast,  but 
she,  good  woman,  had  never  read  "  the  history  of  the  wars,* 
and  was  consequently  unacquainted  with  the  names  and 
murdering  merits  of  heroes  and  **  fighting  men  I'* — ^the  toast 
was  brought  to  a  dead  stand.  "  What's  the  matter,  Mrs. 
Wabster?"  cries  one.     "  Are  ye  gann  to  stick  the  toast  ?*' 
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cries  another.  "  Havena  ye  mind  o'  ony  fechtin'  men?"  cries 
a  third.  "  Weel  I  wat,"  quoth  she,  "  I  hae  just  mind  o' 
ane,  an'  III  gie  ye  him  gin  ye  like.  Here's  to  that  worth- 
less, dmcken,  daidlin*,  dyvour  o'  a  body,  Dafie  Drawloom, 
he*s  the  only  quarrelsome  body  that  I  ken,  for  he  fechts  wi' 
his  wife  ererlastingly." 

NOT  MINCING  THE  MATTEB. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Robertson,  Kilmarnock,  was  often  annoyed 
by  one  of  those  busy  bodies,  who  take  the  charge  of  every 
one's  business  but  their  own.  One  day,  when  preaching  upon 
the  besetting  sins  of  different  men,  he  remarked,  using  a  well- 
known  Scottish  saying,—"  Every  ane,  my  frien's,  has  thoir 
draff-pock.  Some  hae  their  draff-pock  hinging  afore  them ; 
ithers,  again,  hae  their  draff- pock  hinging  ahint  them  ;  but 
I  ken  a  man  that  sits  in  my  ain  kirk,  that  has  draff-pocks 
hinging  a*  aroun*  him.  An'  wha  do  you  think  that  is  ?  A' 
body  kens  wha  I  mean— nae  ither  than  Andro  Oliphant.'* 

IN  THE  KEY  OF  F  SHARP. 

Mr.  R.'s  precentor  displeased  him  much  by  his  loud  siog. 
ing,  and  accordingly  was  often  not  only  reproved,  but  even 
stopped  by  him  after  commencing  the  psalm.  One  morning 
the  said  individual  had  started  upon  a  key  a  little  higher 
even  than  ordinary,  when  Mr.  R.  rose  up  in  the  pulpit,  and 
tapping  the  musical  worthy  on  the  head,  thus  addressed  him, 
*<  Andro,  Andro,  man  does  thou  no  ken  that  a  toom  bar- 
rel aye  sounds  loudest  ?" 

A  SCOTCH  BULL. 

Irishmen  are  not  the  only  perpetrators  of  bulls ;  even 
Sawners,  canny  Sawners,  with  all  his  shrewdness  and  cir- 
cumspection, occasionally  lets  slip  as  egregious  a  boll,  as 
Uis  brother  Pat  from  the  Emerald   Isle.     William  Lang. 
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constable  and  town-crier  of  Strathaven,  was  on  one  occasion 
crying  a  roup  of  farm  stock,  when,  after  having  enumerated 
a  great  variety  of  articles,  such  as  horses,  carts,  harrows, 
ploughs,  &c.,  he  concluded  in  the  following  ridiculous  strain 
—  ''Furthermore,  saxteen  kye,  and  ane  o'  them  a  bill." 

A   MAN  OF   LETTERS. 

A  JOLLT  landlord  of  an  extensive  and  respectable  inn, 
more  remarkable  for  his  good  cheer  and  agreeable  humour 
than  for  his  clerkship  or  skill  in  reading  or  orthography,  on 
one  occasion  sent  a  letter  to  a  friend,  on  some  pressing  busi- 
ness, which  was  very  faulty  in  orthography.  The  wag  to 
whom  the  letter  was  sent,  took  an  opportunity  of  challeng- 
ing it  in  the  presence  of  the  writer,  when  enjoying  himself 
with  some  of  his  boon  companions.  The  good-humoured 
author  of  the  repudiated  epistle,  however,  was  not  to  be  put 
b:iok  in  this  way.  "  Weel,  weel,"  said  he,  **  maybe,  the 
letters  are  no  pitt'n  thegither,  as  you  grammar  folks  would 
say  is  right,  but  theyVe  a'  there  at  ony  rate." 

DUNNING  DOGS. 

The  following  broad  hint  to  tardy  subscribers,  lately  ap> 
peared  in  a  Scottish  provincial  paper : — "  One  of  our  sub- 
scribers who  had  been  reading  an  account  of  a  child  that 
had  lately  been  bom  with  the  name  and  surname  of  its  re- 
putcd  father  in  small  letters  round  the  iris  of  one  of  its  eyes, 
was  struck  with  such  wonder  and  astonishment  at  so  sur- 
prising  a  phenomenon,  that  on  retiring  to  rest  his  imag:lBa- 
tion  set  to  work,  and  amidst  the  strange  vagaries  that  were 
presented  to  him  in  the  course  of  his  dreams,  one  of  the 
most  outrS  was  the  return  of  a  favourite  collie  he  had  lost, 
with  six  very  handsome  full-grown  ones,  which  she  had  lit- 
tered during  her  absence.  Round  both  eyes  of  each  of  the 
litter  appeared  the  following  words,  in  small  light-coloured 
capitals : — '  please  pat  tour  subscription  to  *«*"» 
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ADTERTI6EE.  Each  of  the  dogs  approached  in  rotation, 
and  laying  its  fore  paws  on  the  front  of  the  bed,  gaaed  in 
the  most  ezpressiTO  manner  in  the  face  of  our  *  constant 
reader/  who,  as  circumstances  would  have  it,  happened  to 
be  rather  in  arrears.  Next  morning  he  felt  so  strongly  im- 
pressed with  what  he  had  seen  the  preceding  night,  that  he 
called  upon  us,  narrated  the  affair,  and  settled  his  accounts 
For  onrseUes,  we  could  scarcely  help  expressing  our  regret 
that  a  few  more  '  collies'  of  the  same  litter  were  not  at  pre- 
sent on  the  tramp  about  the  country.  We  think  some  of 
our  friends  who  hare  been  in  arrears  with  us  ever  since  our 
first  number,  would  feel  rather  at  a  loss  how  to  look  the 
poor  creatures  in  the  face."  Carrick. 

RECIPE  FOR  SPEAKING  ENGLISH. 

A  SERVANT  girl  in  E^nburgh,  who  spoke  Scotch  so 
broadly — though  a  native  of  Ayrshire,  the  vernacular  Scotch 
of  which  county  is  admitted  to  be  purer  than  that  of  any  other 
in  Scotland — as  at  times  hardly  to  be  comprehended  even  b^ 
her  mistresa— on  being  asked  how  she  contrived  to  mako 
herself  understood  when  in  service  in  England,  where  she 
had  previously  been,  replied, — **  Ou,  it's  quite  easy ;  ye're 
naething  to  do  but  leave  out  a*  the  R's,  and  gie  the  words  a 
bit  chow  in  the  middle. " 

DOG-ENGLISH. 

Some  time  ago,  a  trial  took  place  at  the  justiciary  circuit 
court,  Glasgow,  of  a  girl,  for  inflicting  a  serious  wound  on 
an  Aged  female.  It  was  suspected  that  the  whole  affair  was 
got  up  with  a  view  to  ruin  the  culprit.  The  evidence  of 
the  person  who  had  suffered  the  injury  was  first  taken.  In 
the  cross-examination  she  was  asked, — **  Well,  you  say  it 
was  the  prisoner  who  mflicted  the  wound  ?"  '*  Yes,  I  did.** 
"  You're  sure  of  that  now?"  **  Sure,  as  my  name  is  what 
it  is.'*     "  Did  any  body  tee  her  do  it  ?"    •«  My  own  ^.oohter 
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Mary  heard  tbe  loudest  noise,  and  she  micht  have  seen  it,  bnt 
ihe  was  away  to  the  barn  for  strae  to  the  cow  **  "  Did  you 
not  make  a  noise  ?"  <*  Oh  yes,  made  a  noise  as  loud  as  IH 
cried,  but  nobody  was  hearing  me." — "  Was  there  no  dog 
in  tbe  house  to  protect  you, — in  the  farm-houses  you  usually 
have  dog^  ?"  "  Oh  yes,  there  was  a  tog,  and  a  very  good 
tog  he  was  too ;  but  he  was  an  English  tog,  and  did  na 
understood  the  language.** 

now  TO  REGULATE  THE  TONGUE. 

A  HANDSOME  spiro  was  erected,  some  years  ago,  in  the 
town  of  Kirkintilloch,  which  towers  as  near  the  clouds  and 
"  glowing  lord  of  day,"  as  the  funds  of  the  town  and  pockets 
of  the  subscribers  would  permit.  About  the  same  time,  a 
very  handsome  new  church  was  set  down  in  a  very  advanta- 
geous position,  at  Kilsyth.  The  worthy  lieges  of  both  places 
had  each  a  bell  cast  for  their  towers ;  and  not  long  after 
they  were  got  home  and  hung  up  in  their  respective  places,  it 
was  discovered  that  the  Kirkintilloch  bell  was  heard  at  Kil- 
syth, but  that  the  Kilsyth  bell  was  never  heard  at  Kirkin- 
tilloch. This  was  cause  of  sad  vexation  and  annoyance  to 
the  men  of  the  east,  and  of  no  small  degree  of  exultation  to 
the  men  of  the  west — the  Kilsyth  bellman,  in  particular,  was 
like  to  *'  sink  through  the  grun**  for  very  shame  and  vexation. 
The  heritors,  at  their  meetings,  were  frequently  importuned , 
the  doctors  were  consulted ;  and  the  minister  was  worried  to 
death ;  but  in  vain — no  human  wisdom  could  devise  means 
to  make  the  Kilsyth  bell  be  heard  at  Kirkintilloch.  At 
length,  a  thought  came  into  the  head  of  the  sorely  afflicted 
bellman : — without  telling  any  one,  he  took  out  the  tongue 
of  the  bell,  carried  it  to  the  smith's,  and  made  him  add  the 
weight  of  two  old  horse-shoes  to  it ;  which  being  duly  done, 
the  tongue  was  replaced.  The  next  day  happened  to  be  the 
King's  Birth-day,  on  which  occasion  the  bell  was  to  be  rung 
as  a  mark  of  rejoicing.  At  the  appointed  hour,  aooording- 
ly,  the  bellman  went  up  and  began  to  ring  ;  but,  to  his  great 
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horror  and  mortification,  the  clapper  had  not  giren  half*  a* 
dozen  strokes  on  the  iron  ribs  of  the  bell  till  it  was  shiTe^ 
ed  from  top  to  bottom.  "  Why  did  you  increase  the  weight 
of  the  tongue,  sir?"  said  his  Reverence, the  minister ;  "  did 
yon  not  know  that  it  would  crack  the  bell?"  Clinkum  boldly 
replied,  "  No,  sir,  I  did  not,  for  I  see  that  folk  that  hae  big 
tongues  in  their  heads  are  aye  sober  sensible  men;  but  your 
folk  wi'  wee  tongues  that  gang  like  a  miller's  clapper  are 
aye  crackit." 

SACRIFICE  FOR  CONSCIENCE. 

Two  humble,  but  honest  and  derout  Cameronians,  were 

in  the  habit  of  learing  D ,  their  native  village,  and  tra* 

veiling  to  Glasgow,  a  distance  of  more  than  twenty  miles, 
for  the  purpose  of  hearing  a  minister  of  their  own  persua- 
sion. In  the  evening  they  travelled  back  half  way;  but 
were  obliged  to  sleep  in  a  moorland  cot  until  the  suc- 
ceeding morning  would  fit  them  for  their  journey.  On 
one  occasion,  being  more  than  usually  fatigued,  one  of  them 
awaking  about  the  middle  of  the  night,  thus  addressed  his 
friend : — "  John,  V\\  tell  you  ae  thing  and  that's  no  t^  a,  if 
thae  kirk  folk  get  to  heaven  at  last,  they'll  get  there  a  ban. 
tie  easier  than  we  do." 

DEFERENCE  TO  THE  LADIES. 

The  young  ladies  of  Gilmilnscroft  had  made  an  engage- 
ment to  drink  tea  at  the  manse  of  Sora,  with  Dr.  Logan, 
the  then  incumbent ;  and,  in  order  to  abridge  the  distance, 
had  resolved  to  cross  the  river  Ayr  on  the  ice,  but  they 
feared  to  experiment  on  its  strength,  the  frost  having  been 
but  of  short  duration.  As  they  knew  the  soundings  of  the 
river,  they  determined,  if  possible,  to  induce  Will  Speir  to 
venture  on  a  shallow,  where  he  should  run  no  greater  risk 
than  that  of  a  wetting.  They  prevailed  on  him  to  accom. 
pany  them  to  tho  banks  of  the  stream,  without  informing 
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him  for  their  purpose.  "  Now/*  said  they  to  Will,  *'  we're 
ao  very  sure-footed  folks,  and  we  are  afraid  that  the  ieo  may 
be  slippery ;  would  you  just  walk  over  before  us,  and  we 
shall  follow  ?"  "  Na,  na,"  said  Will,  *'  I  ne'er  was  sae  ill- 
bred  as  to  gang  before  leddies,  and  I'll  no  begin  till't  now.'* 

NOT  KNOWN  UPON  *CHANGE. 

An  old  money-grub,  in  the  city  of  Glasgow,  who  dis- 
counted bills  for  his  friends,  when  the  "  Promise  to  pay" 
held  good  back  security  in  the  shape  of  indorsations,  and 
the  per  centage  was  sufficiently  liberal,  was  applied  to  by  a 
friend  to  cash  a  small  bill  for  him,  when  old  Discount  re- 
quired an  additional  security.  The  friend,  who  little  ex- 
pected a  request  of  the  kind,  got  into  a  violent  rage.  "  Se- 
curity, sir! — security,  sir  I — dont  you  know  me?"  "Per- 
fectly— and  that's  just  the  reason  that  I'm  seeking  another 
name."  "  Will  you  take  the  devil  for  the  other  indorser  ?" 
*'  Just  produce  him ;  and,  as  I  ne'er  hae  seen  the  gentle- 
man's handwriting,  get  twa  decent  men  to  say  that  it*s 
really  his  holograph,  and  ye'U  get  the  siller.** 

A  CONJUGAL  HINT. 

In  former  days,  Mr.  Graham  was  session-clerk  and  pa- 
rochial teacher  of ,  and  although  he  faithfully  and 

ably  discharged  all  the  duties  of  his  double  office,  still  he 
occasionally  fell  into  the  sin  of  drinking  a  little  too  much. 
His  spouse,  as  a  matter  of  course,  was  sorry  to  witness  this 
failing  of  her  gudeman,  and  often  remonstrated  with  him  on 
the  impropriety  of  his  conduct.  But  the  husband  turned 
the  point  of  her  rebuke,  by  simply  exclaiming,  *'  True,  I 
put  myscl  whiles  aff  the  perpendicular,  an'  it  taks  a  wee 
to  bring  me  to  the  plum  again ;  but,  do  ye  no  ken,  my 
dear,  that  if  it  hadna  been  for  that  bit  fau't.  ve  ne'er  wad 
hae  been  Mrs.  Graham  V" 
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THE  DOCTOR  AT   A   DISCOUNT. 

The  late  Dr.  Young,*  while  practising  in  Neilston,  had  an 
infirm  old  man  as  a  patient,  who  had  reqaired  a  great  deal 


♦  Dr.  William  Tonng,  whose  prematare  death  occasioned  such  general 
regret  in  Glasgow,  is  entitled  to  a  passing  notice  here.  The  Second 
Series  of  this  work  was  given  to  him  in  dedication,  at  which  he  felt 
■omewhat  flattered. 

The  Doctor,  after  studying  tho  usual  period  at  the  Glasgow  College, 
ind  reoeiring  his  diploma,  commenced  putting  hia  knowledge  in  prac- 
tice in  his  native  village,  Neilston,  where  he  pursued  his  profession 
for  several'  years  with  great  success,  and  was  as  much  beloved  for  his 
open,  agreeable,  manners,  as  respected  for  skill  in  medicine  and  surgery. 
His  eminence  in  the  profession  was  well  known  in  the  great  commercial 
mart,  Glasgow ;  and  he  succeeded  Dr.  Alexander,  a  gentleman  similar 
in  many  points  of  professional  character,  who  was  struck  down  by  the 
«imedrea<lful  malady,  typhus  fever,  and,  like  his  successor,  almost  at 
klic  summit  of  profesbional  eminence. 

Dr.  Young  was  much  respected  as  a  private  friena,  warm,  open,  and 
/enerous,  the  delight  of  the  social  circle,  with  an  item  of  drawback- 
selecting  always  a  butt  for  his  playful  ridicule,  which  he  generally 
drew  on  ad  libitum.  In  his  profousion — uncommon  sagacity — decisive 
in  his  treatment — with  a  perfect  abhorrence  of  every  thing  like  mystery 
in  his  medical  prescriptions,  holding  quackery  as  the  refuge  of  im- 
beciiity  and  selfishness.  Dr.  Young  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Mr. 
Andrew  Henderson,  and  one  who  could  use  more  liberties  with  tho 
warm-hearted  eccentric  Proverbialist,  than  any  other  of  his  acquain*. 
tances.  The  Doctor  was  the  medical  adviser  of  Mr.  Henderson,  and  we 
have  often  heard  Mr.  H.  give  him  credit,  as  being  the  means  undei 
Providence  of  saying  his  life  more  than  once.  Dr.  Y.  was  called  in 
on  his  last  and  sudden  illness,  and  to  whom  his  parting  words  were  ad« 
dressed,  *'  Heeza  me  up."  Dr.  Young  was  appointed  Physician  to  th(| 
Glasgow  Royal  Infirmary,  in  the  autunm  of  1837,  and  in  the  ardent  dis- 
charge of  his  professional  duties  in  that  Institution,  in  the  Spring  of  the 
following  year,  he  caught  the  severest  form  of  typhus  fever,  and  fell  a 
victim  to  its  malignity ;  his  remains  were  followed  to  the  Necropolis  by 
an  immense  assemblage  of  sorrowing  acquaintances,  and  laid  in  the 
ourying  ground  of  the  Dilettanti  Society,  of  which  he,  with  Mr.  JamCh 
Davie  and  Mr.  Henderson,  were  the  founders. 

Wo  cannot  omit  here  an  anecdote  which  occurred  with  Mr  Ilender- 
Mon,  on  the  day  preceding  his  sudden  and  melancholy  decease.  Sitting 
perusing  the  newspapers  of  the  day,  in  the  shop  of  Mr.  D.  Robertson, 
booksellor^B  favourite  howf  of  Mr.  H.'b— his  friend,  Mr  Henry  Brock 
(of  the  Clydesdale  Banking  Company)  happening  to  come  in,  Mr.  H. 
tendered  an  apology  for  not  breakfasting  with  him  on  the  preceding 
morning,  according  to  his  engagement.    "  Man,'*  said  he,  "  Henry 
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of  advice  as  well  as  medicine,  to  enable  him  to  contend  with 
the  debilities  of  old  age ;  by  dint,  however,  of  bleeding, 
blistering,  and  plastering,  the  crazy  timbers  of  the  old  man 
were  made  comparatively  weather-tight  and  road-worthy 
for  a  time.  The  patient  inquired  at  the  doctor  "  what  he 
wad  hae  to  gie  him  for  the  twa-three  visits,  and  ither  sma' 
things  that  he  had  done  for  him  T  '  **  Why,  John,"  replied 
the  doctor,  **  were  I  to  charge  you  in  a  regular,  and  even 
moderate  way,  for  I  suppose  at  least  two-score  of  visits, 
and  the  great  quantity  of  medicine  that  you  have  required, 
it  would  be  six  guineas ;  but  as  you  are  not  over-rich,  more 
than  myself,  I'll  say  four."     **  Is't  four  gumeas,  ye  said  ? 

man,  doctor,  though  the  half  o*  N parish  had  been 

laid  down,  ye  micht  ha'e  set  them  on  their  end  again  for 
that  sum  1  hae,  there's  sax  shillings,  and  score  your  pen 
through't— ye're  far  abler  to  want  it  than  I  am  to  gie't." 


you  maun  Just  excuse  me;  I  should  hae  sent  you  notice  ;  but  really  I 
waana  weel,  and  I'm  no  muckle  betto*  yet**  *'  What's  the  matter,  man, 
Andrew  ?"  queried  Mr.  Brock,  "  ye're  very  glum  this  morning.** 
'*  I  dinna  ken,  Mr.  Brook— I'm  no  mysel— a's  wrang  somewhaur— I  've 
Just  been  thinking  o*  daundering  up,  for  guid  an  a',  to  the  Necropolis.** 
*'  But  are  ye  sure,  Andrew,"  continv^  Mr  Brook,  in  a  tone  of  sympn- 
thetio  banter,  •'  that  yell  get  there?"  «« Ou,  ay,  I  think  they'll  sorely 
find  a  bit  hole  for  the  Doctor  (Young)  and  me  I"  The  members  of  the 
Dilettanti  Society  met  on  the  following  day,  and  resolved  to  purchase  a 
burying  place  in  that  classical  city  of  the  dead,  to  be  appropriated  as  the 
last  earthly  lodging-plaoe  of  those  members  who  had  distinguished 
themselvee  in  art,  literature,  and  science ;  and  it  was  fitting  that  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  Society  should  occupy  the  first  floor  in  the  silent 
mansion.  Only  two  years  had  fully  elapsed,  when  the  remains  of  Dr. 
Young  were  laid  in  the  narrow  bed,  with  only  a  few  inches  of  rocky  par- 
tition, beside  his  old  friend  and  social  companion— two  spirits,  who  were 
the  life  of  every  party,  and  who  vied  with  eaoii  other  wUiohshould  be 
the  son  of  the  evening.  The  ProverbiaUst  used  to  say,  in  reference  to 
theas  contests  in  general,  *'  There  can  be  but  ae  sun  in  the  lift  at  a 
time ;  ye  ken,  too,  that  when  twa  ride  on  the  nme  horse,  ane  maun  aye 
be  neist  the  crupper.** 


Pabtiei— .4iulmi  Hendtnon—Eiutl  I  William  MelkiruiU— 
EdUor. 

E18EL.— Ring  the  bell,  Willie;  1  gat  pajment  forapit- 
tare  this  foreDOou,  and  I'm  goiDg  to  itaud  captain  to-nigbi. 

Editor No  auch  thingi,  Andrew ;  let  every  man  pa,v 

for  fail  own  potations. 

of  OUagoir.   3tn  "TbiTudi  '  par  Hnlnrncn  hold  thdt  iooIhI  anil  bu- 


CDlleotJan  Itw*  nrm,  tbongli  puHd  nynj,  nn  laft  deeplr  mod 

CinJck ;  nnd  u  OicH  who  kmw  the  Pnet  and  tbe  PuinUt,  rata  int\) 
fslU  to  all  up  Iba  IlilaK  mui.  The  thtrd  psTtj,  itlll  ons  <if  the  '■  Witt 
tl  th>  Wan,"  ii  aqiull^  tins  to  th«  o[l|iiul .  n  mnn  not  glTe  Dunn, 
nt  fas  tl  ona  or  our  aontclbntora.  and  tnllmu  o«ir  pa|aa  witli  i 
"  Vojfif*  lo  LoDdon  by  Liad  aod  Walci.' 
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but  the  creature  had  a  wonnerfu'  hash  o'  brain*.  Th*  mail, 
Milton,  to  be  sure,  had  a  great  harl  o'  hams  toe  t  but  John 
Bunyan  pleases  me  best  of  a'  your  poets,  for  he's  aye  speak- 
ing about  hia  bit  bundle,  a  thing  that  comes  hame  to  the 
heart  of  a  Paisley  man,  for  we've  a  great  wark  wi'  bundles 
and  umbrellas — ^but  John  had  naething  ado  wi'  umbrellas — 
he  was  afore  their  time.  Sawners,  by  the  bye,  carried  a  bit 
bundle  on  his  back,  such  as  it  was,  but  he  wa.sna  fond  of 
saying  muckle  about  it.  John,  howeyer,  wasna  sae  doon 
proud,  but  went  on  his  way,  bundle  and  a',  rejoicing.  Our 
wife  and  I  are  wonnerfu'  diyerted  wi'  John,  for  he  just  puts 
us  in  mind  of  the  wee  corks  langsyne,  when  they  gaed  into 
Glasgow  wi*  their  wabs  on  their  backs,  and  cam  hame  re- 
joicing wi'  the  cash  in  their  hands  and  back-loads  o'  new 
work,  trudging  a'  the  way.  My  certie!  these  were  the 
days! — there  were  nae  canal  boats  nor  Lyon's  coaches 
driving  like  fly-shuttles  between  the  twa  touns  then  ! 

Easel. — Gore  1  man,  Bailie,  but  your  tongue's  just  like 
a  weel-fiUed  bobbin  of  water-twist  1  you  rin  on  and  on,  and 
neither  lose  nor  break  the  thread  of  your  discourse ;  but  it'i 
a  lang  lane  that  has  nae  turning,  and  a  dry  tale  that  doesna 
end  in  a  drink — here's  to  ye.  Bailie. 

B.  P. — Thank  you,  Andrew ;  but  what  was  you  saying 
about  poetry  ? 

Editor. — He  was  singing  about  Susie  Cleland. 

B.  P. — What !  our  Susie,  that  sat  in  our  green  waro- 
room? 

Editor. — I  suppose  so.  [Rubbing  his  hands,  and  look- 
ing somewhat  quizzicaL] 

B.  P. — I  kent  her  I  she  darned  twa  years  wi'  us ;  a  dean- 
shanked,  weelfaur'd  hizzie,  wi'  a  bit  cast  in  her  left  e'e — oh, 
man  1  and  hae  ye  been  making  a  sang  about  Susie  ?  She 
married,  and  gaed  awa  about  Dundee,  where  she  had  a 
great  hash  o'  weans  ;  but  she's  dead  now,  I  hear. 

Editor. — Now,  you  see,  Andrew,  ye  must  alter  your 
sang,  and  instead  of  '*  burned  at  Dundee,"  you  must  sa^ 
"tNiried  at  Dundee." 
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Easel. — Kellie  !  Hoo,  lads!  I'm  no  to  be  done  I  Willie, 
yon'rc  a  wagi^ish  wee  scounrel;  ye  wad  make  the  Bailie 
believe  that  "bonny  Susie  Cleland"  was  a  darner  in  Pais- 
ley? fon  might  as  well  say,  that  Mary  Queen  o'  Scotk 
was  a  yam-washer  at  Ru*glin  dye-work.  Ye  maun  ken. 
Bailie,  that  "  bonny  Susie  Cleland "  was  burned  more  than 
three  bunder  year  syne. 

B.  P. — Oh  ho  !  then  she  canna  bo  the  Susie  Cleland  thai 
worked  to  Pimie,  Pennycut,  &  Co. ;  but  it  was  the  Editor 
that  put  me  wrang,  for  he  kent  the  lassie  as  weel  as  mysel ; 
and  hearing  you  speak  about  Dundee,  and  seeing  him 
laughing,  I  was  sure  I  was  right,  for  she  married  a  rope- 
spinner  about  that  quarter.  So,  Andrew,  I  beg  your  par* 
don  for  the  mistake  ;  but  it's  a'  the  Editor's  fau't. 

Easel. — Hoo,  man  1  I'm  up  to  hia  tricks :  the  woe  sly 
rascal,  see  how  he  sits  rubbing  his  hands,  and  chuckling 
there,  as  if  he  had  found  a  nest.  Man,  Willie  1  you're  sma*. 
drawn  the  night,  but  I'm  ower  auld  a  cat  to  draw  a  strao 
before,     Hoo,  hoo  I  my  lad,  I'm  no  to  be  done. 

Editor. — What's  the  use  o*  you  making  such  a  noise 
about  naething  ?  If  it's  a  mistake,  let  it  be  a  mistake ;  and 
if  Miss  Susan  Cleland  got  a  bit  scouther  at  Dundee,  about 
three  bunder  years  syne,  what  needs  you  sit  hoo-hooing  there 
about  it,  like  a  sweep  in  a  lum,  at  this  time  o'  day  ? 

Easel. — Weel,  Willie,  you're  a  regular  auld  moully. 
Before  you  cam'  in.  Bailie,  the  Editor  looked  as  demure  as 
an  auld  cat,  and  was  almost  at  the  greeting  about  Su^ie ; 
but  it's  always  his  way.  At  a  twa-handed  crack,  he's  as 
grave  and  sedate  as  a  Cameronian  elder,  but  the  moment  a 
third  party  joins  the  company,  there's  naething  but  fun  and 
frolic  and  quizzical  remarks  to  be  gotten  from  him. 

B.  P. — 'Deed,  Andrew,  to  be  plain  wi'  you,  I  think  you're 
baith  tarred  wi'  the  same  stick,  or  as  we  say  in  Paisley,  you 
baith  get  your  dressin'  laid  on  wi'  the  same  brush ;  but  this 
adair  o'  Susie,  gentlemen,  just  puts  me  in  mind  of  another 
mistake,  or  hoax,  or  call  it  what  you  will,  that  happened  to 
t  wee  cork  in  our  quarter.    John  was  a  wonnerfa'  bodle  for 
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news,  and  ae  sunn^  Saturday,  after  I  had  thrawn  the  kej 
in  oar  warehouae-door,  I  was  standing  at  the  Cross,  looking 
frae  me,  wi'  my  hands  in  my  breek  poaches,  when  I  saw 
John  crossing  the  street  towards  me,  as  if  he  had  some 
thing  important  to  say.  "  It's  a  fine  afternoon,  John,' 
said  L  **  It's  a*  that,  sir ;  but  could  I  speak  a  word  wi' 
you,  if  you  please  ?'*  "  Surely,  say  awa,*'  **  Weel,  if  youll 
gie  me  a  woe  time,  1*11  tell  you  what  I  want  wi'  yon,"  says 
John,  placing  his  feet  in  what  he  considered  a  conTersablp 
position,  and  taking  hold  of  his  chin  between  his  finger  and 
thumb,  for  many  of  our  folks  can  neither  think,  nor  feel 
themselves  at  ease,  unless  they  hae  their  chins  fairly  lodged 
between  these  two  members  of  the  hand ;  indeed,  they  seem 
to  think  there's  a  power  of  attraction  in  the  finger  and 
thumb,  that  draws  down  ony  kind  of  gumption  or  smeddum, 
that  may  be  lurking  about  the  upper  part  of  their  heads,  till 
it  comes  within  grup  o'  the  tongue ;  at  least  I  could  never 
see  ony  ither  reason  for  the  habit — but  that's  nae  part  of 
our  story.  '*  Do  you  mind,  sir,"  said  John  to  me,  turning 
up  ae  side  o*  his  face,  and  looking  as  wise  as  a  grey-headed 
parrot,  "  do  you  mind  a  Ueeland  lass  that  was  servant  wi' 
you,  about  twelve  years  ago  ?  You'll  perhaps  recollect  her, 
from  the  circumstance  that  she  had  not  a  word  of  English, 
when  she  came  to  you,  and  answered  every  body  that  spoke 
to  her,  in  Gaelic,  whether  they  understood  her  or  no.  Weel, 
if  you  mind,  Gaelic  Nanny,  as  we  used  to  call  her,  tamed 
out  a  clever  throughgaun  hizzy,  and  took  np  the  English, 
and  ony  ither  schooling  she  could  fa'  in  wi'  just  wonnerful 
fast,  like ;  and  if  you  mind,  she  married  a  millwright  that 
had  to  flee  the  k intra  for  forging  a  bill  on  a  grocer  in  the 
Causeyside — now,  sir,  did  you  ever  hear  what  cam'  o' 
them  ?"  *'  No,  John ;  I  can  really  say  nothing  about  them." 
**  Weel,  sir,  I  was  just  hearing  frae  a  Paisley  man  that's 
come  hame  frae  abroad,  what  baith  pleased  and  surprised  me 
— the  twa,  it  seems,  had  got  fairly  awa'  frae  Scotland,  bat 
the  ship  they  were  in,  being  driven  into  Calais  by  stress  of 
weather,  the  twa  took  a  daaner  awa'  ap  through  France, 
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and  as  he  had  a  pair  o'  guid  hands,  and  a  capital  head  for 
nuushlneijr,  it  wasna  long  before  a  rich  company  took  him 
by  the  hand ;  but  as  he  was  aye  frichted  the  French  beagles 
would  be  after  him  about  the  bill,  he  took  his  wife's  anld 
Paisley  name ;  for  you  ken,  sir,  when  a  man's  in  a  strait, 
he  has  just  as  guid  a  right  to  use  his  wife's  name  as  hei 
property ;  wee),  sir,  he  got  on,  and  on,  and  better  on,  till  in 
time,  between  deaths  among  the  partners,  and  ae  thing  or 
another,  he  got  the  hank  in  his  ain  han',  and  was  just  won. 
nerfu'  lucky,  till  he  died,  an'  left  an  immensity  o'  property  to 
his  widow,  who  lives  in  a  fine  mansion,  a  wee  bit  in  the 
country  just  twa-three   cat>loups   frae  Paris,   where  she 
troubles  hersel  wi'  nae  business,  except  managing  a  news- 
paper that  her  husband  left  to  her  among  the  rest  o'  his 
property.    Now,  sir,  as  my  son,  Peter,  who,  you  ken,  served 
his  time  as  a  setter  o'  teeps  in  the  Paisley  Adverteeser  Of- 
fice, wi'  honest  John  Neilson,  is  now  out  o'his  time,  and  has 
tane  a  wonnerfu'  notion  to  see  Paris,  would  you  just  gie  me 
a  bit  scrape  o*  your  pen,  by  way  of  an  introduction  to  your 
auld  servant  ?     I'm  sure  it  would  get  him  baith  wark  and  a 
warm   reception,   for    she    was    a  kind-hearted    quean.*' 
**  'Deed,  John,"  said  I,   "  I'm  no  verra  fond  about  asking 
favours  frae  auld  servants,  besides  I'm  no  verra  sure  of  her 
name;  I  believe  it  was  Agnes  M'Phadrick,  or  something  like 
that."    **  Oh  no,  sir,  that'll  no  do ;  nae  Frenchman  wad  ever 
get  his  tongue  about  that;  besides,  it's  no  the  name  she's 
kent  by — ^you  maun  ca'  her  Mrs.  or  Madame  Gaelic  Nanny 
— there's  the  address."    "  Let  me  see't,  John,"  said  I,  tak- 
ing a  dirty-looking  bit  of  paper  from  his  hand,  on  which  I 
found  the  following : — "  Galignani,  at  the  office  of  Galig- 
nani's  Messenger,  Paris."    *'  Uout,  tout,  John,  man,"  said 
9  "somebody's  been  trying  to  hae  a  bit  skit  at  your  ex- 
pense— this  is  no  our  Gaelic  Nanny  at  a',  the  names  are 
quite  diflferent."     "  No  sae  far  different,  sir,"  said  John, 
evidently  piqued,  **  ye  ken,  there's  aye  a  difference  between 
French  spelling,  and  Paisley  spelling."    "  Nae  doubt,  na« 
doubt,  John ;  but  before  I  write  ony,  I'll  tak'  asleep  on  tbo 
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head  oV  "  'Deed,  sir,  jon  may  sleep  as  long  as  you  lik«, 
but  youll  find  that  Gaelic  Nanny,  or  Galignani  of  Galig-  . 
nani's  Messenger,  is  neither  mair  nor  less  than  your  auld 
servant  frae  Mull — us  Paisley  folk  hae  a  natural  turn  for 
getting  up  in  the  world,  particularly  among  'strangers/' 
**  True,  John,"  said  I,  "but  Nanny  was  a  Highland  lass." 
*'  That  may  be,  sir ;  but  it  was  her  Paisley  breeding  did  it, 
though." 

EaseIm — Weel,  Bailie,  you're  a  strange  set  about  Paisley 
— like  the  Jews,  you're  a  peculiar  people,  and  your  peculi- 
aritifts  are  so  marked,  that  though  there  is  no  denying  they 
are  Scotch,  in  the  main,  yet  there  is  something  about  them, 
that  every  one  can  tell  they  are  Paisley  Scotch.  A  distinc- 
tion is  made  between  a  Scot  and  a  Scotch  Highlander ;  but 
I  think  there  is  as  great  need  for  the  distinction  of  Scot  and 
Paisley  Scot.  Who,  for  instance,  but  a  Paisley  Scot,  would 
ever  dream  of  finding  a  countrywoman  in  France,  under  the 
name  of  Gaelic  Nanny  ? 

B.  P. — I'm  no  wishing  you  to  believe  what  I  hae  some 
doubts  about  mysel ;  but,  can  you  tell  me  the  country  where 
a  Paisley  man  has  not  shown  his  neb  in.  or  where  he  has  na 
made  discoveries,  either  useful  to  himsel  or  ithers  ? 

Easel. — Oh  nae  doubt,  you're  a'  g^eat  travellers,  if  we 
tak  your  ain  words  for't.  I  mot  a  Paisley  man  lately,  who 
said,  he  had  just  returned  frae  Constantinople,  where  he 
found  a  cousin  ol  his,  head  gardener  to  the  Grand  Sultan  ! 

B.  P — I  keu,  Andrew,  ye  like  to  hae  a  bit  side-wipe  at 
us  Paisley  folks,  for  the  sort  o' clannish  hing-the -gather  kind 
of  feeling  that's  amang  us  ;  but  I  ken  the  man  ye  speak  of ; 
he  told  me.  that  he  met  his  cousin,  as  he  was  taking  a  daiker 
about  the  Harbour  or  Basin,  that's  the  kind  o'  Sneddon  o 
Constantinople,  like :  and  that  he  afterwards  took  him  all 
over  the  gardens  of  the  seraglio,  where  he  saw  grapes 
swelled  out  to  the  size  of  oranges ;  and  as  for  the  green 
peas,  they  were  just  wonnerfu' ;  but  what  surprised  him  mair 
than  ony  thing,  was  the  singing  birds,  'od  I  he  said  they 
oow'd  a*.     The  canaries  were  as  big  and  as  fat  as  weel- fed 
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turkeys  I — and  such  pipes  !  The  Sultan  had  ordered  the 
master  of  the  aviary,  or  singing  kavie,  as  wo  wad  call  it,  to 
teach  them  some  Scotch  tunes  —for  it  seems,  the  head  of  the 
singing-birds,  is  a  Paisley  man,  too — wecl,  the  tune  they  took 
up  best,  was  **  Auld  lang  syne,"  and  when  half-a-dozen  o' 
thae  thumpin  canaries  set  till't,  there  was  a  sky-racket  with 
a  vengeance !— 'od  1  he  said  ye  might  hae  heard  them  half- 
way down  the  Bosphorous,  and  that's  aguid  deal  farther  than 
frae  Paisley  to  the  Water-neb. 

Easel [Drawing  his  finger  up  the  side  of  his  nose]  I 

say.  Bailie,  when  there  happens  to  be  sae  mony  bien  berths 
about  the  Sultan's  hand,  could  you  no  get  your  frien'  to 
write  about  me  ?  Tm  qualified,  ye  ken,  either  to  be  his 
painter  or  his  proverbial ist.  But,  above  all,  I  would  prefer 
\eaching  the  parrots  of  the  Sublime  Porte  to  repeat  Scotch 
proverbs ;  you  know,  I've  a  capital  class-book  for  the  purpose. 

Editor. — But  if  the  canaries  are  as  big  as  turkeys,  1 
fear  you  would  be  no  match  for  the  parrots — they  would 
soon  get  the  upper  hand  of  the  poor  proverbialist.  Man,  the 
parrots  there  will  hae  beaks  like  the  horns  o'  a  Heelan*  stot ; 
and  should  they  once  begin,  you  would  find  the  truth  of  the 
auld  proverb,  "  It's  a  far  cry  to  Loch  Awe." 

Easel. — Never  fear,  Willie ;  if  I  had  once  the  Sublime's 
parrots  under  my  thumb,  I  would  soon  show  them  that  it 
wasna  a  parcel  of  greenhorns  like  them  that  would  do  An- 
drew Easel.  Na,  Willie,  I'm  no  to  be  done ;  I  would  not  only 
teach  them  proverbs,  but  I  would  make  them  dance  shan- 
trews  on  a  het  girdle,  if  they  didna  behave  themselves. 

B.  P. — Gentlemen,  ye  may  think  I  gaed  awee  ower  the 
score,  when  I  said  the  canaries  were  as  big  as  turkeys ;  but 
the  man  told  me  it  was  a  perfect  fact,  and  I  had  nae  reason 
to  doubt  his  word.  Now,  only  think,  gentlemen,  of  half-a- 
dozen  canaries  as  big  as  turkeys,  sitting  singing  **  Auld 
lang  syne,"  to  amuse  the  Grand  Turk  and  his  ladies,  and 
all  tanght  by  a  Paisley  man !  Does  that  not  do  honour  baith 
to  our  town  and  our  country  ?  and  hasna  St.  Mirren  reason 
to  be  proud  of  her  bairns  ? — no  to  mention  Wilson  the  Op* 
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nitholog^si,  nor  yet  Wilson  the  Professor — twa  names  that 
are  themselves  enough  to  confer  immortality  upon  any  or- 
dinary town. 

Easel. — As  to  the  canaries  Bailie,  my  frien'  the  Editor 
and  I  are  no  in  the  habit  of  measuring  a  man's  words  wi'  a 
paur  of  compasses ;  but,  by  the  hoky  I  jon  should  keep  a 
calm  sough  about  your  twa  Wilsons,  for  though  youVe  no 
reason  to  think  shame  of  them,  theyVe  great  reason  to  think 
shame  of  you.  The  one,  after  putting  his  name  in  your 
black.book,  you  made  him  burn  his  poems  at  the  Cross  with 
his  own  hand !  And  as  for  the  other,  what  notice  hare  you 
taken  of  him? — I  dare  say,  were  he  coming  among  you  to- 
morrow, your  Magistrates  would  not  hare  the  discretion  to 
say  *•  Have  ye  a  mouth  ?" 

Bailie. — Na,  na,  Andrew,  you're  wrang  there;  if  the 
g^eat  Christopher  was  coming  to  Paisley,  the  first  thing 
they  would  do,  would  be  to  confer  the  freedom  of  the  toun 
upon  him ;  what  they  would  do  afterwards,  I  have  no  doubt, 
would  be  worthy  of  baith  him  and  them. 

Easel. — That  is  to  say,  in  the  first  place,  you  would  put 
his  name  on  the  list  of  your  burgesses.  Weel,  Bailie,  time 
tries  a' ;  in  these  Radical  days  you  have  conferred  the  free- 
dom of  your  toun  on  twa  three  characters,  which,  Radical 
as  I  am,  I  cannot  much  approve  of;  and  should  the  Profes* 
sor  happen  to  come,  if  you  don't  take  the  opportunity  of 
making  him  a  freeman — if  it  were  only  to  keep  up  the  re- 
spectability of  your  burgess  list — ^you  need  not  be  surprised 
if  strangers  should  take  up  the  opinion,  that  the  list  where 
the  name  of  the  Ornithologist  was  put  is  the  less  disrepute 
able  of  the  twa.* 


*  Since  this  sketch  was  written,Profe88or  Wilson  nooepted  an  invitatioii 
lo  a  public  dinner  in  Paisley.  Ho  was  accompanied  by  his  friend, 
Thomas  Campbell,  author  of  **  The  Pleasures  of  Hope;**  and  wben  a 
motion  was  made  in  the  civic  connoil  of  St.  Miiren*!  tohave  the  honour 
of  the  freedom  of  the  town  conferred  on  the  author  of  the  *'  Battle  of 
the  Baltic,**  it  was  negatived,  on  account  of  the  expcnce— three  poundsl 
and  because  he  was  in  such  society  as  the  *'  Tory  Editor  **— Christophnr 
North  I 
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B.  P. — Andrew  I  be  canny  now — be  canny  in  your  way. 
In  the  mean  time,  let's  hae  some  mair  screigh.     [Enter 
waiter.]     Here,  lassie,  I  was  going  to  ring  the  bell,  but 
yon*Te  .hist  come  to  our  hand  like  the  bool  of  a  pint-stoup 
Bring  matr  drink. 

Waiter. — I  would  do  that,  sir,  but  there  are  some  gen- 
tlemen of  your  acquaintance  up  stairs,  that  told  me  to  give 
you  their  compliments,  and  say  that  they  were  going  to  play 
a  game  at  Rumelgumpy,  and  they  would  be  glad  of  your 
company. 

B.  P. — Wha  are  they,  my  woman  ?  YouVe  smiling ;  1 
see,  you  dinna  like  to  tell. 

Editor^— Oh,  Bailie,  you  needna  be  afraid  for  the  dig- 
nity of  your  office,  they  are  a*  weel-ken't  friends.  Shall  we 
go,  Andrew? 

Easel. — To  be  sure.  And  if  uncle  Duncan's  there,  I'll 
hing  on  his  flanks  like  a  butcher's  dog — 111  do  him — I'm 
in  flne  fettle  for  the  Highlanders  the  night — 111  do  him — 
111  make  him  claw  where  he's  no  yukie. 

Editor.'— Andrew,  yo  seem  to  scent  the  battle  from  afar. 
Step  on,  gentl<3men.  ^Extuni  omnes."] 

SCENE  SECOND. 
"  ATE  THE  MAE  THE  MERRIER." 

Dramatis  Pebbokj:. — Eaiel— Editor — BttiUe  Pimie-^UneU 
Duncan f  (Mr,  Carrick) — Hctrley,  Mr. . 

.  Uncle  Duncan What  did  youll  spoke  about  High- 

landmen  just  now,  Mister  Easdale  ?  I  can  tell  you.  Mister 
Easdale,  that  I've  known  to  my  own  knowledge  a  petter 
man  than  you,  as  proud  as  Lucifer  because  he  was  a  Higli* 
landman's  bastard.  Now,  Mister  Easdale,  pit  tat  in  your 
pouch,  and  tak  it  for  your  morning. 

Easel. — They  say  they're  scant  o*  news  that  tells  his 
father  was  hanged ;  and  I  think  they  would  be  as  scant  o*  a 
connexion  that  would  claim  a  Heelan  ane.  Man,  do  I  no 
ken  them  ?  hae  I  no  seen  the  lasy  deeTfls  hurklin  about  the 
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peat-fires  o'  Aberfoyle,  huntin*  fihat-de-ye-ca'to,  the  onl^ 
thing  they  seem  to  be  gaid  for  ? — Gore,  lad,  ye  manna  speak 
to  me  abont  Heelan  folks. — I  ken  them  ower  weel. 

Uncle  Duncan All  true  Highlandmen  don't  fear  being 

kent,  and  weel  kent  too;  but  it  appears  to  me  that  you  are 
either  too  well  kent,  or  not  kent  or  known  at  all,  when  you 
was  obliged  to  hurkle  in  with  the  dregs  of  our  peoples.  If 
it  was  to  see  *'  what  did  youll  ca'ts,"  that  you  wented  to 
the  Highlands,  I  think  you  made  a  fool's  errand  of  it ;  for 
it  appears  to  my  suspicious  mind,  that  you  would  have 
seen  a  great  many  more  if  you  had  stayed  at  home.  And 
for  you.  Mister  Easdale,  to  abuse  the  ancientest  people  in 
all  the  terrestrial  territory  of  this  globular  world,  shows  me 
that  yoo  are  either  a  very  ignorant,  or  a  very  malicious 
personage. 

Easel. — O,  by  the  hoky,  frien'  Duncan,  ye  needna  get 
on  yei  heich  horse'^Imno  to  be  done  1  I  ken  them  ower 
weel.  And  what's  their  antiquity  ?  Gore,  man,  what  is't  ? 
They  cam  into  the  kintra,  as  rats  come  into  a  ship,  naebody 
can  tell  whan,  and  naebody  can  tell  frae  whaur?  And  what 
gnid  hae  they  dune  to  the  kintra  ?  What  hae  they  invent- 
ed ?  Naething  but  the  tartan ;  and  they  pretend  they  took 
the  idea  frae  the  rainbow  I  heich  flicht,  by  the  hoky  I  It*s 
a  pity  but  collie  had  a  g^avat — rainbow  1  It's  mair  reason- 
able to  suppose  they  took  the  hint  frae  their  ain  mizzled 
shanks ;  it's  there  the  clans  got  the  different  sets  o'  their 
tartan.     Man,  dinna  talk  to  me ;  I'm  no  to  be  done  I 

Uncle  Duncan Od  dam'ort  a  baest  moiseach,  Dam'ort 

a  each  na  diabhoil  I 

Easel. — Ye  may  '*  each  and  deol"  awa*  as  lang's  ye  like ; 
I'm  DO  to  be  done  I 

Editor Gentlemen,  I  must  really  call  you  to  order. 

Uncle  Duncan. — For  my  own  self,  Mr.  Editor,  I  beg 
your  pardon  ;  but  when  I  see  Mister  Easdale  turning  up  his 
nose  to  the  roof,  and  screechen  like  a  water-kelpy  against  a 
people  that's  an  honour  and  an  approbation  to  the  British 
nation,  both  by  land  and  sea,  I  canna  keep  my  plood  from 
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coming  to  the  boil ;  there's  nobodj  that  hears  me  just  now 
but  what  has  a  high  respect  for  Highlanders ;  and  I  would 
just  adrise  Mister  Easdale  to  read  what  Sir  Walter  Scott 
says  about  them,  before  he  makes  any  more  of  his  foolish 
remarks. 

Easel.— Ou,  man,  is  that  a'  ye  can  say  ?  Sir  Walter 
has  wasted  a  great  deal  o'  fine  writing  about  them — but 
what's  that  ?  Man,  what  is*t  ?  It's  just  like  washing  a 
pig  wi'  lavender  water . 

Uncle  Duncan. — On  a  what,  Mr.  Easdale  ?  Od,  dam'ort, 
put  a  mouth  upon  that  words  if  you  dare. 

Easel Daur  1  I'm  no  obliged  to  daur  ony  thing  about 

it — I  tell  ye,  frien  Duncan,  I'm  no  to  be  done,  man,  I'm  no 
to  be  done  ! 

Editor. — Mr.  Easel,  I  must  call  you  to  order,  I  cannot 
allow  you  to  indulge  in  these  remarks. 

Easel. — Weel,  weel,  Mr.  Editor,  I'll  tak  my  mouth  in  my 
hand  for  a  wee — here's  to  you  a',  lads  ;  and  may  comfort 
come  to  you  in  creelfu's,  and  sackfu's  o'  siller  come  hurliii 
doun  about  your  lugs  like  cartfu's  o'  stanes ; — never  hned 
Uncle   Duncan  and  me,  I  hope  I'll  dance  at  his  weddin' 

yet. 

Uncle  Duncan. — I'm  certainly  obliged  to  you,  Mr.  Eas- 
dale ;  but  I  intend  to  invite  none  but  gentlemen  to  my  wed* 
ding ;  and  your  pretensions  to  that  character,  from  what 
has  come  under  my  observations  to-night,  are  very  small ; 
now,  Mr.  Easdale,  I'm  just  telling  that  upon  your  face. 

Eabel.— Come,  come,  frien'  Duncan,  ye  manna  rin  awa 
wi'  the  harrows  that  way ;  I'm  just  as  good  a  man  as  you, 
and  maybe  better,  if  the  truth  were  kent. 

Uncle  Duncan. — Potter's  a  pauld  man's  word:  but,  1 
ean  tell  you,  my  father  was  just  as  worthy  a  gentleman  as 
ever  put  foot  upon  heather;  and  my  mother  was  a  lady, 
that  no  one  could  say  to  her,  **  black  is  the  nose  on  youi- 
face.- 

Easel. — "Black  was  the  e'e  in  her  head,"  ye  mean. 
You  Highlanders  are  a'  come  o'  great  folk,  nae  doubt.  Mi&u. 
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I've  seen  bands  o  your  eapUuns  and  colonels,  and  great 
men's  sons,  coming  down  to  the  Eastland  shearin',  wi'  their 
lang,  bare,  skybald  shanks,  looking  as  skrankj  as  if  thej 
had  been  fed  on  craps  o'  heather  like  mnircocks ;  bnt  anco 
let  them  get  their  nose  inside  o*  an  eating«hoase  in  the 
Nether-Bow — then  there's  dignity  at  a  cheap  rate  I — "a 
mutchkin  o'  kail  and  nine  spoons — no  gentleman  willgnidge 
expenses  on  a  feast-day !"  Och,  to  be  snre  no ;  and  to 
see  these  lofty  kail>suppers  takin'  their  walk  after  dinner, 
wi'  mair  wind  on  their  stomach  than  siller  in  their  pouch, 
staring  at  the  giidin'  o'  the  signs  on  the  street,  as  if  they 
would  tear  them  frae  the  wa's,  to  mak*  guineas  o*  them. 
Man,  Duncan,  but  you're  a  queer  cock,  and  your  blood  re- 
lations are  like  the  turnips,  the  best  o'  them  below  the 
ground. 

Harlet. — To  change  the  subject  a  little,  gentlemen, — 
what  do  you  think  of  the  prospectus  of  the  new  work  upon 
the  genealogies  of  the  Munroes  and  of  other  Highland 
clans  ? 

UncXiB  Duncan. — Now,  that,  Mr.  Harley,  is  a  subject 
worth  all  true  gentlemen's  considerations,  because  it  em- 
braces, as  it  were,  the  very  origin  of  gentlemen.  My 
mother  was  a  Munroe,  and  111  tell  you  what  she  told  me 
about  their  genealogy,  and,  I'm  sure,  if  the  author  is  a  man 
of  good  sense,  and  proper  understanding  of  the  matter,  heli 
no  put  a  contradiction  upon  my  mother. 

Easel That's  to  say,  he'll  no  ca'  her  nose  black. 

Uncle  Duncan. — Well,  you  must  know,  that  the  word 
Munroo,  in  our  Gaelic  phraseology,  means  to  put  water  on 
a  wheel ;  and  the  Munroes  were  a  respectably  family  in  the 
Highlands,  long  before  the  Roman  invasions,  but  they  were 
not  called  Munroes  then,  because  they  had  not  put  the 
water  on  the  wheel  then:  well,  how  they  came  to  put 
water  on  the  wheel,  as  my  mother,  decent  woman,  told  me, 
was  just  this :  at  that  great  battle,  when  the  Scots  King 
Caractacus  was  taken  prisoner,  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of 
Munroe  was  one  of  his  generals,  but  he  was  not  called 
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Munroe  then,  because  he  had  not  pat  the  water  on  the 
wheel  then.  Well,  when  Caractacus  was  flying  away  in 
his  chariot  from  the  Romans,  General  Munroe  was  running 
alongside  of  his  chariot ;  but  he  was  not  called  General 
Blunroe  then,  because  he  had  not  put  the  water  on  the  wheel 
then.  Well,  from  the  great  Telocity  of  speed  at  which  the 
chariot  was  flying,  one  of  the  wheels  took  fire,  and  nearly 
set  Munroe's  kilt  in  a  great  inflammation ;  but,  as  I  said 
before,  he  was  not  called  Munroe  then,  because  he  had  not 
put  the  water  on  the  wheel  then.  But,  my  faith !  he  was 
not  long  about  it — for  he  was  a  general  of  great  presence 
of  mind ;  and,  in  a  moment  of  time,  he  put  the  water  on  the 
wheel,  and  out  went  the  bleeze.  and  the  chariot  continued  drir* 
ing  away.  But  what  would  yoa  ha?e  of  it.  General  Munroe 
(for  he  was  General  Munroe  now)  had  not  observed  that  the 
other  wheel  of  the  chariot  was  in  flame  too,  and  down  the 
ehariot  came,  and  a  Roman  soldier  came  up  and  catched 
Caractacus  by  the  cufi*  of  the  neck — and  the  honest  man,  the 
decent  worthy  king  that  he  was,  turned  round  to  the  Gen- 
eral— "  General,  General,"  says  he,  **  if  you  had  put  water 
on  both  wheels,  this  would  not  hare  happened  V* 

Enter  Waiter There's  a  serrant  with  a  lanthorn 

waiting  in  the  passage  for  Mr. ^ 

Uncle  Duncan. — Weel,  gentlemen,  that's  our   Florie 

come  for  me 1  did  not  think  it  was  so  late ;  here, 

waiter,  help  me  on  with  my  great  coat,  like  a  decent  lad ; 
and,  gentlemen.  111  just  take  a  glass  o'  prandy  to  keep 
away  the  Cholera  Morpheus.  Tour  good  health,  and  good 
night,  gentlemen,  all  of  you  that  be  gentlemen,  Vm  na  in- 
clined to  make  mony  exceptions  (nodding  to  Easel). 

Eabbl. — Well  a'  be  gentlemen  here,  frien*  Duncan,  ai 
soon  as  you're  drawn  the  door  after  you ;  so  tak'  that  or 
the  top  of  your  brandy. 

Uncle  Duncan. — You — you — born  impudence,  you  re 
no  worth  a  gentleman's  foot-notice. —(Exit  Uncle  Duncan 
with  an  indignant  snort.) 

Easel.— Weel,  that's  a  davering  auld  idiot.     By  the 
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hoky  I  I  think  his  back's  the  best  o'  him,  aod  that's  a  cor- 
dial. 

Harlet. — Mr.  Easel,  I  cannot  bat  help  feeling  much 
dissatisfaction  with  your  reiterated  attacks  upon  the 
worthy  old  man  who  has  left  as :  be  has  his  peculiarities,  it 
is  true,  but  you  should  remember  that  he  has  served  his 
king  and  country  in  an  honourable  and  becoming  manner ; 
he  is,  also,  to  be  met  with  in  the  first  circles  of  society. 

Easel Ou,  that's  a'  very  fine ;  I'm  to  be  met  in  the  first 

circles  sometimes  myself,  and  would  be  there  aftener  if  I 
would  condescend  to  the  fit-licking  tricks  o*  our  frien*. 

Harlbt Not  at  all,  Mr.  Easel ;  as  to  *'  fit-lickiog,"  as 

you  call  it,  it  is  in  perfect  keeping  with  that  natural  polite- 
ness peculiar  to  the  Highland  character,  which  induces  then 
to  speak  with  a  tender  and  delicate  consideration  of  the  in- 
firmities of  their  fellow-creatures. 

Easel Ou  ay,  Mr.  Harley— 'great  stots  in   Ireland ! 

But  oh,  man,  just  look  at  the  pride  o'  the  creature  to  have 
his  servant  coming  to  a  taTem  for  him  with  a  lanthorn — 
Now,  Fm  just  as  guid  a  man  as  him,  but  deoTil  a  lanthorn 
would  come  for  me,  if  I  were  to  sit  here  for  a  blue  moon, 
unless  it  were  a  police  ane. 

B.  P. — Lads,  it's  time  we  were  ifting,  and  Til  gie  a 
parting  say,  as  our  wab's  out,  "  Mair  the  morn." 

HIGHLAND  determination. 

One  day  lately,  a  poor  Celt,  having  had  the  misfortune 
to  be  robbed  in  a  public-house,  oame  into  the  street  to  seek 
redress,  when  a  crowd  gathered  around  him  to  listen  to  his 
story,  which  he  narrated  in  the  following  characteristic 
manner : — "  You  see,  I  was  up  there  in  that  house,  and  two 
or  three  more  lads  from  our  own  place ;  and  I  was  play  a 
tone  or  two  on  my  pipes  ;  and  my  friends,  and  some  other 
lads,  and  the  lasses  about  the  doors  come  in  and  began  a 
dance ;  and  aye  111  play,  till  my  friend  Danie,  who  cannot 
play  so  good  as  me,  but  be  can  do  very  well  for  all  that, 
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saj, — '  Now,  I'll  put  my  hands  to  the  pipes  for  a  while,  and 
gWe  yon  a  shake  of  your  foot,' — ^which  111  did  in  a  moment ; 
but  when  I  was  done,  my  money  in  my  pocket  was  all  taken 
away— seren  shfllings  and  sixpence,  every  penny  that  I*U 
got."  The  crowd  increased  ;  and  some  one  obserred  to 
Donald,  that  he  "  had  better  jnst  go  away,  and  put  up  with 
his  loss,  as  the  police  might  come  round  and  take  him  to  the 
office."  Donald  replied,  with  the  fire  flashing  from  his  eyes, 
**  I  don't  oare  for  your  Polish-office ;  111  not  go  there,  no, 
ttot  for  the  Lord  ProTOSt  himsel,  till  I'll  got  my  seven  and 
■ixpence  shilling  I" 

HAWKIE  ON  TRIAL  BT  JURT. 

Hawkib  has  ground  of  complaint  against  the  law  as  ii 
exists  for  choosing  jurymen :  we  give  his,  what  is,  and  whal 
should  be,  and  leave  these  for  the  due  consideration  of  our 
legislators,  the  Benthams,  Broughams,  Macintoshes,  and 
Romileys,  of  a  future  generation.    "  Your  jurymen,  at  least 
the  maist  o'  them  that  I  hae  seen — and  I'm  thaukfu'  that  1 
ne'er  was  afore  ony — micht  hae  been  born  and  brought  up 
in  a  cabbage  bed  j  ye  may  see,  ony  day,  as  mony  sensible- 
looking  kail-stocks,  wi'  their  curly  heads  looking  ower  the 
creels  in  the  green-market — and  your  special  jury  are  nae 
better— they  only  differ  in  the  length  o'  their  shanks.  Every 
man  worth  twa  hundred  pounds,  is  fit  to  sit  on  a  man,  and 
mnrder,  transport  him,  or  put  him  to  gang  up  a  wooden 
turnpike  for  a  month,  and  get  nae  farer  up  than  twa  or 
three  steps ;  for  though  he's  gaun  up  a*  the  time,  he  getsna 
out  o'  the  bit,  which  maks  a  perfect  fool  o'  a  reasonable  erea 
tore.     It's  no  the  rent  o'  a  house  that  a  man  lives  in,  that 
should  qualify  him  for  the  jury,  for  there's  mony  a  twa-legged 
calf  that  owns  a  castle ;  it's  no  the  number  o'  his  acres,  for 
mony  o'  your  lairds  are  of  as  mnckle  value  to  the  commu- 
nity aneath  the  earth  as  aboon't.     They  cam'  out  o  yird a* 

they  were  worth  was  yird — they  gaed  to  yird  at  last,  when 
death  had  done  his  darg  wi'  them :  so  **  Yird  aboon  what  else 

2a 
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can  thej  be  below  ?"  ye  mioht  pat  on  their  tomb^stanes  for 
an  epitaph,  for  they're  able  to  pay  for  a  stane,  but  it  should 
hae  been  yird  too.  It*8  no  the  claith  that  corers  the  car- 
case ;  the  tailor  wi'  his  shears,  needle,  and  goose,  can  thus 
qualify  for  office,  for  if  this  be  a'  that's  necessary  a  cuddy  ass 
can  carry  claes — nor  is't  being  able  to  jabber  Greek  and 
Latin — being  brought  up  at  a  college ;  for  they  come  out  wi' 
heads  as  naked  as  a  sheep  aff  the  shears.  I  would  advise  a 
thae  numskulls  to  be  made  writers  o\  if  they  can  sign  their 
ain  name;  they'll  take  care  o'  themselves — and  there's 
nae  animal,  that  I  ken,  grips  the  grass  sae  near  the  grund 
as  a  goose.  So  it's  nane  o'  thae  possessions  or  adornments, 
that,  wi'  justice  and  humanity  to  poor  criminals,  should  ever 
determine  between  guilt  and  innocence ;  but  it's  the  man 
that  has  heart  and  head,  that  kens  his  ain  heart,  and  what 
crimes  are  there,  though  unconmiitted — depend  on't,  it  s  no  his 
fault  that  they  werena — a  man  wha's  tongue  keeps  within  the 
teeth  when  he  does  guid  to  his  neighbour, — happin' the  naked, 
and  fillin'  the  mouth  o'  the  hungry — and  instead  o'  wishing  poor 
«n*etches  on  the  tread-mill,  or  to  let  hangie  put  a  rinnin'  knot 
round  their  neck,  would  help  to  hide  the  poor  wretch  if  thef 
thocht  that  he  wouldna  do't  again.  Were  such  like  fo'k  to 
be  set  up  as  judges  o'  right  and  wrang,  innocence  and  g^t, 
in  our  kintra,  from  the  Lord  Chancellor,  wha's  head  is  whiles 
nae  better  filled  than  his  seat,  to  a  Magistrate  o'  the  Canon- 
gate,  wi*  some  feasibility  it  mioht  be  said,  that  justice  and 
judgment  had  their  place  amang  us." 

A  BOTAL  PUN. 

'When  a  noble  Admiral  of  the  White,  well-known  for  his 
gallant  spirit,  gentlemanly  manners,  and  real  goodness  of 
heart,  was  introduced  to  William  the  Fourth,  to  return 
thanks  for  his  promotion,  the  cheerful  and  affable  Monarch, 
looking  at  his  hair,  which  was  almost  as  white  as  the  newly, 
fallen  snow,  jocosely  exclaimed,  '*  White  at  the  main.  Ad- 
miral I  white  at  the  main  T* 
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A  PB08PBCT  07  RELIEF. 

It  ie  not  fair  argument  in  bachelors  to  addace  domestic 
strifes  as  the  necessary  result  of  matrimony ;  we  hare  enter- 
ed our  protest  against  this  already ;  bat  these  incorrigibles 
require  to  be  frequently  reminded,  that  the  fault  arises  gene- 
rally from  the  incongruous  tempers,  tastes,  and  habits  of 
the  parties,  blinded  passion,  the  inexperience  of  youth,  or 
a  sordid  mammonising  spirit  in  the  parties  contracting ; 
consequently,  they  must  just,  as  the  prorerb  goes,  '*  Drink 
the  browst  that  they  hae  brewed."    An  ill  assorted  pair, 
had  for  forty  years  blistered  each  other,  day  after  day, 
with  jibes  and  taunts,  and  as  often  wished  that  the  cir- 
cumference of  mother  earth  were  imposed  between  them. 
The  better  half  was  of  a  very  infirm  constitution,  and  the 
treatment  from  '*  the  lord  of  creation,"  was  not  calculated 
to  inyigorate  her  feeble  frame.    Often  had  she  proclaimed, 
that  the  grim  tyrant  was  about  to  remove  her,  and  her  con- 
sort as  often  believed,  what  he  made  no  secret  of  wishing 
^ere  true.     He  had  so  often  repeated  to  his  acquaintances, 
"  That  she  wasna  to  be  lang  here,"  that  he  got  at  last  asham- 
ed  of  his  prognostications,  and  generally  waved  the  question 
with,  "  Ay,  she's  aye  yonder  yet,  and  I  kenna  how  she  is, 
and  I'm  thinking  she's  little  wiser  hersel."    However,  her 
complaint  indicated  an  immediate  and  fatal  crisis,  and  hear 
jympathiting  partner  went  abroad  to  proclaim  that  his  fears 
were  about  to  be  removed ;  meeting  a  friend,  he  announced, 
"  Fact,  she's  deeing  noo.*' 

HAWIUE  ON  PROFESSIONAL  MODESTY. 

*'  Hae,  Hawkie,"  said  one  of  his  almoners,  '*  there's  a 
penny  to  you,  and  gae  wa',  man,  and  get  your  beard  taken 
off;  ye  might  draw  lint  through't  for  a  heckle;  I  am  perfbotlj 
ashamed  to  see  you  gaun  about  like  a  Jew."  *'  Oh  I"  r^ 
plied  Hawkie,  "  but  you  forget,  friend,  that  it  disna  soil 
ft  beggar  to  be  bare-faced." 
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AX  AOCmSMT  ▲MXlCiPATBO. 

Amidst  the  eyolationa  of  che  Glasgow  Volonteers  one 
morning  on  the  Glasgow  Green,  their  commander,  the 
late  Samael  Hunter,*  was  thrown  from  his  horse.  He  was 
immediately  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  sympathising  friends, 
who  eagerly  inquired  if  he  had  been  hurt ;  the  CoL  quickly 
allayed  their  anxiety  by  crying — "  Oh,  never  mind,  I  was 
iUiming  off  at  any  rate." 


*  The  late  Mr.  Samuel  Hunter,  Editor  of  the  Herald,  was  bom  U 
17fl9,  at  Stoneykirk,  Wigtonahire,  of  which  pariah  hia  father  waa  min* 
later.    He  attended  the  olnwioii  in  the  Unireraity  of  Glasgow,  being  dea> 
tined  for  the  medioal  profeaaion,  and  waa  for  aome  time  a  aurgeoa  in  the 
army.    He  appcara,  howerer,  from  some  unexplained  caoao,  to  hare  re- 
linquiahed  the  medical  profeadon,  for  we  find  him  afterwarda  a  captain 
in  the  North  Lowland  Fenciblea.    In  the  banning  of  1803  he  became  a 
proprietor  in  the  Glaagow  Herald  and  Advertiser,  and  at  the  same  tima 
Editor,  and  from  that  time  to  the  year  1837  he  conducted  this  Journal 
with  equal  ability  and  buccess,  on  Conservative,  but  at  the  same  time, 
moderate  principlea.    He  had  the  merit  of  raising  this  Jonmal  fh>m  4 
limited  circulation,  until  it  attained  its  present  commanding  position, 
both  as  a  mercantile  and  political  paper.    This  waa  mainly  owing  to  the 
firm,  clear-sighted,  and  temperate  character  which  he  impressed  upon 
its  politics,  local  and  general.     In  part,  too,  this  weU-oonducted  new» 
paper  derived  its  suooeaa  and  popularity  from  the  genial  and  popnla/ 
character  of  its  Editor.     Few  men  were  more  extensively  sought  after 
not  merely  for  convivial  and  companionable  qualities,  but  for  soondnesi 
and  temperance  of  Judgment,  for  general  and  extensive  information,  an4 
for  a  large  efiFtiaion  of  public  spirit— unrestricted  and  unoloaded  by  party 
spirit,  or  extreme  opiniona    A  pleasant  and  a  safe  companion  at  the  ao 
clal  board— A  shrewd  and  long-«Ighted  person  in  public  affiura— a  dignf 
fied  and  upright  magistrate— few  men  have  left  behind  them  a  widet 
eircleof  regrets,  or  a  vacantspaoe  in  society  more  diffloolt  to  fill  up— with 
a  larger  amount  of  pithy  and  pleasant  personal  aneodotea    Daring  the 
late  war,  whoi  yeomanry  corps  were  so  nnmerons  in  Scotland,  and  q| 
which  O'Mgow  had  her  full  complement,  Mr.  Hunter  commanded  mm) 
oassivily  t  wo  or  three  of  tbeae;  and  many  there  are  who  still  raooUeot  his 
gau€k  and  stately  person  in  the  tuU  oostnme  o#  the  Highland  Corpa  of 
Glasgow  Volunteers,  with  his  broad  Jolly  face,  redolent  of  asoae  an4 
humour,    Looking    askance    from    under   the  Highland  bonnet,  at 
amongst  the  most  pleasant  memorablia  of  past  times.    He  died  at  Kil* 
winning,  in  Ayrshire,  on  9th  June,  1830,  and  hia  decease  oansed  as  lively 
A  sensation  in  the  metropolis  of  the  wsst,  as  that  of  any  eitiaea  of  on 
day  that  one  can  reravnber. 
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A   VILLAGE  TIME  PIECB. 

Two  persons  beloDging  to  a  neighbotiring  dachan,  being 
on  a  visit  at  Glasgow,  to  see  the  lions,  as  they  are  called, 
went,  among  other  places,  to  the  College.  On  looking  up 
to  the  clock-dial,  they  were  astonished  to  observe  only  one 
hand,  which  was  an  hour  behind.  One  of  them,  thinking 
that  nothing  could  be  wrong  about  the  College,  observed, 
in  a  flippant,  apologetic  tone,  **  Hoot  man,  that's  naething 
ava ;  'od,  man,  Tve  seen  our  toun  clock  aught  days  wrang." 

A  PEERLESS  COUNTRY. 

Miss  Sust  Loo  an,  sister  to  the  Major,  was  present  at  a 

dinner-party,  given  by ,  who  was  also  honoured  by 

the  presence  of  the  Marquis  of  A .     The  Marquis  was 

proprietor  of  the  extensive  estate  of ,  in  the  west  of 

Scotland.     He  was,  however,  from ,  in  America ;  and, 

though  abundantly  aristocratic  in  his  habits  and  manners, 
had  more  than  a  Yankee  predilection  for  every  thing  con- 
nected with  Jonathan's  country,  and  he  did  not  fail  to  launch 
out  in  praise  of  her  political  institutions,  the  morality  and 
intelligence  of  her  population,  and  from  that  to  the  products 
of  her  soil.  Taking  up  an  apple  which  had  been  imported 
from  thence,  "  Where,"  said  he,  **  could  such  an  apple  be 

produced,  but  in  America?"    Miss  L remarked  rather 

drily,  "  Yes  1  Indeed,  sir,  we  have  often  heard  America 
celebrated  for  her  apples,  but  who  ever  heard  of  her  peers  ?" 
[Anglice  pears.] 

THE  TRANSLATION  ACCOMMODATED. 

The  late  Dr.  Hutcheson  of  Hamilton  was  visiting  at 
a  house  where  there  was  a  young  girl,  who  was  a  great 
toast  among  the  country  beaux,  but  had  hitherto  failed  to 
attain  her  object,  marriage.  The  Doctor  asked  a  few 
questions,  and  then  requested  her  to  repeat  some  verses  of 
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a  psalm.  She  fixed  upon  the  72d  psalm,  which  ends, 
**  Amen,  so  let  it  be  ;**  but  partly  from  the  confnsion  into 
which  she  was  thrown  by  the  Tisitation  of  the  minister,  and 
partly  from  the  broad  drawling  accent  so  common  among 
country  people,  she  pronounced  the  words  "  A  man,  so  let 
it  l>e."  The  Doctor,  smiling,  remarked,  **  Very  well,  my 
woman,  I  dare  say  that  is  the  conclusion  of  many  a  young 
maiden's  prayer." 

STATU  QUO. 

A  HANUFACTUBEB  Consigned  goods  to  a  house  in  New- 
York,  which  lay  a  long  time  in  their  hands  undisposed  of. 
At  length,  he  received  a  letter  from  the  consignees,  inti- 
mating that  the  goods  were  in  statu  quo ;  and  mistaking 
this  for  the  name  of  a  place,  he  joyfully  informed  a  neigh- 
bour, that  the  goods  were  now  in  Statu  Quo,  where  he 
hoped  they  would  speedily  find  a  purchaser.  '*  But  I  never 
heard  of  that  place,"  said  his  neighbour.  *'  Nor  I  either," 
replied  the  manufacturer ;  **  I  looked  at  the  map,  but  could* 
na  find  it ;  and  I  just  conclude  it's  a  sma'  toun  up  tlie 
kintra." 

DREVITT  IN  BUSINESS. 

A  YENEBABLB  Aud  much  rcspectod  pedagogue  in  ths 
west,  lately  deceased,  having  required  a  supply  of  porter, 
entered  the  shop  of  a  dealer  in  that  commodity,  when  the 
following  brief  dialogue  ensued.  "  Porter  ?" — *•  Yes,  sir.* 
"  Good  ?"— "  Yes,  sir."     "  Six  dozen.  * 

*'  PASSING  STBANOK.*' 

Two  gentlemen  belonging  to  our  good  city,  who  had 
been  made  acquainted  with  each  other  at  a  jollification, 
and  who,  for  a  long  time,  had  never  met,  except  on  similar 
•ccasions,  were  one  night  talking  over  their  cups  about 
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the  oommencement  and  length  of  their  acqaaintance,  when 
ono  of  them  took  the  other  to  task  about  passing  him  for 
a  long  time  on  the  street  without  recognition.  "  Well, 
Mr.  Tippleton,"  said  the  offending  party,  "  yon  may  have 
thought  it  queer,  but  If  you  reflect  for  a  moment,  you  will 
not  be  surprised  ;  for  I  was  two  or  three  years  acquainted 
with  you  before  I  chanced  to  see  you  sober,  and  how  was  1 
to  know  you  in  business  hours  ? — even  yet,  when  I  happen 
to  see  you  sober,  I  dinna  think  you  look  like  the  same  man 
ava." 


▲DVICB  7BOH  A  HIGH  QUARTER. 

Areybrend  gentleman  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Perth,  who 
used  to  be  very  ready  on  all  suitable  occasions  to  give  his 
friends  what  he  called  **  a  word  of  advice,**  happened  to  be  re- 
turning one  summer  morning  from  a  convivial  party,  where 
the  festivities  had  been  prolonged  even  beyond  what  is  usu- 
ally  termed  elders*  hours,  when  he  observed,  as  he  came  in 
sight  of  his  own  house,  a  big  black-looking  flgure  on  the 
top  of  the  chimney,  equipped  with  rope  and  bullet,  busy 
cleaning  the  vents.  His  Reverence  paused  a  little,  not 
wishing  to  be  seen  entering  his  house  at  such  an  hour ;  for 
though  disguised  in  liquor,  he  had  doubts  that  he  was  not 
so  completely  en  masque  as  to  escape  the  observation  of 
the  sweep — determined,  however,  to  put  a  bold  face  on  ths 
matter,  and  to  show  that  though  the  hour  was  unseasonable^ 
there  was  nothing  wrong  with  the  man.  With  this  inten* 
tion,  he  thought  it  best  to  address  the  black  inspector  of  his 
walk«  "  I  say,  my  friend,'*  he  observed,  looking  up  and 
reeling  backwards  a  few  steps  as  he  spoke,  "  111  give  you  a 
word  of  advice:  take  care  of  your  feet;  for  if  you  slip, 
youll  get  a  vile  fa',  and  may  be  hae  broken  banes  to  lift.** 
**  If  your  Reverence,"  returned  the  sweep,  looking  down  with 
a  smile  to  his  unsteady  counsellor,  *'  will  try  and  manage 
your  feet  aa  wed  as  I  can  do  mine,  the  broken  banes  will  be 
very  soon  lifted.** 
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A  8HOTT8  SUMMER. 

Two  persons  were  conTersiog  learnedly  on  Nuah's  flood, 
and  on  the  immense  mass  of  water  which  must  have  been 
required  to  cover  the  whole  earth,  and  even  reach  the  tops 
of  the  highest  mountains.  Various  attempts  were  made  to 
account  for  it,  but  at  last  they  agreed  that  the  only  expla- 
nation that  could  be  given  was  that  held  out  by  Moses  him- 
self, who  assures  us  that  it  rained  **  forty  days  and  forty 
nights,  without  ceasing."  A  man  from  the  Shotts  was  sit- 
ting by,  and  when  he  heard  the  conclusion,  he  exclaimed  in 
astonishment,  **  Forty  days  1  'od,  I've  kent  it  rain  a  hail 
Simmer  at  the  Shotts,  and  yet  Samuel  Muros  could  visil 
every  house  in  the  parish  without  wetting  his  shoe-mouth. 

LITERAL  OBEDIENCE. 

A  LADT  having  for  several  mornings  had  reason  to  com* 
plain  of  the  state  in  which  the  eggs  were  boiled  to  breakfast, 
had  more  than  once  ordered  the  servant  to  be  more  careful, 
and  to  boil  them  vnth  the  glass.  One  morning,  when  there 
was  every  reason  to  believe  that  this  had  been  neglected, 
the  servant  was  called  in  to  get  a  scolding  for  her  negli- 
gence.  **  Why  were  they  not  boiled  with  the  glass,  Mary?" 
*'  So  they  were,  Mem ;  but  the  glass  flew  a*  to  pieces  when- 
ever the  pan  cam'  a-boil,"  said  the  poor  girl. 

NOT  IN  HARMONT. 

John  W n  was  the  bellman  of  a  certain  village  not  far 

from  Glasgow,  and  not  over  sober  in  his  habits.  One  Satur- 
day evening,  he  happened  to  get  rather  much  of  the  barley- 
bree,  and  left  his  house  early  next  morning,  to  be  out  of  the 
road  of  Bell,  his  wife,  **  whose  tongue,"  he  said,  **  ne'er  lay 
still,  but  was  aye  wag,  wagging."  Bell  gave  him  only  a  short 
creed  on  Saturday  evening,  deferring  her  long  lecture  till 
the  next  morning ;  but  behold,  when  she  awoke,  John  was 
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gone  1  Howeyer,  abe  quickly  put  on  her  clothes,  and  went 
straight  to  the  steeple,  where  she  found  John ;  it  being  his 
constant  place  of  resort  on  Sunday  mornings.  John  heard 
her  lecture  with  patience  for  some  time,  but  seeing  there  would 
be  no  end  of  her  clattering,  commenced  ringing  the  bell 
with  such  a  tremendous  fury,  that  it  put  the  whole  village  in 
an  uproar.  A  great  concourse  of  the  villagers  having  come 
to  the  church,  whence  the  sound  proceeded,  asked  John  how 
le  had  rung  the  beU  so  loud  and  early.  **  To  tell  ye  the 
truth,*'  said  John,  **  I  tried  if  the  tongue  o'  the  kirk  bell 
would  drown  the  sound  o'  the  lang  tongue  o*  my  ain  Bell ; 
besides,  I  thought  that  some  o'  ye  would  like  to  hear  a 
mommg  lecture.*' 


'*  PARTIES  NOT  AGREED.** 


Major  Looan  one  summer  day  called  at  the  head  inn  of 
a  town  in  Ayrshire,  and  directed  the  waiter  to  decant  a  bot- 
tle of  ale  for  him.  The  landlord  himself  immediately  bustled 
into  the  parlour,  and  after  making  his  salaam,  proceeded  to 
pour  the  liquor  into  a  capacious  tumbler ;  but  as  it  exhibited 
no  sign  of  life,  he  apologised  for  its  flatness  by  saying,  "  it 
had  not  yet  ta*en  wi*  the  bottle.'*  "  And  it  wad  hae  been  a 
Vow  mean-speerited  bottle  if  it  had  been  ta'en  wi*  it  !*'  re- 
plied the  sarcastic  Major. 


*( 


as  Ton  WERE  1 


A  GENTLEMAK  mistaking  a  very  small  lady — who  was 
picking  her  way  over  a  dirty  channel — for  a  very  young 
one,  snatched  her  up  in  in  his  arms,  and  landed  her  safely 
on  the  other  side ;  when  she  indignantly  turned  up  a  face 
expressive  of  the  anger  of  fifty  winters,  and  demanded  why 
he  dared  to  take  such  a  liberty?  *' Oh  I  I  humbly  beg 
your  pardon,"  said  the  gentleman ;  "I  have  only  one 
amends  to  make ;"  he  again  took  her  up,  and  placed  her 
where  he  first  found  her 
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BILLS   PAYABLE. 

One  beautiful  summer  morning,  as  two  boon  companions, 
well  known  in  our  city,  were  piloting  each  other  home,  after 
rather  a  tedious  sedenmt  at  the  cold  punch,  one  of  thorn, 
whose  attention  was  attracted  by  the  early  melody  of  the 
larks,  stopped  short,  and  turning  his  face  upwards,  thus 
apostrophised  the  airy  warblers  of  the  sky :  **  Ay,  you're 
singing,  are  ye  ? — ^my  faith,  ye  may  weel  sing,  ye  hae  nae 
bills  to  pay.'*  '*  Hout,  tout,  Geordie,'*  said  his  companion, 
**  you're  wrang  there,  the  larks,  poor  things,  hae  their  bills 
to  proYide  for  as  weel  as  oursels." 

A  REAL  VETERAN. 

A  LATE  colonel  in  the  army,  who  had  served  his  country 
honourably  and  actively,  for  a  period  not  much  less  than 
fifty  years,  having  ordered  one  of  his  men,  named  Gray, 
"  to  be  turned  out  of  the  service,"  for  some  misdemeanour, 
an  officer  observed  to  his  companion,  **  The  colonel  has  both 
turned  grey  in  the  service,  and  turned  Gray  out  of  it." 

MATERNAL  SOLICITUDE. 

An  old  Highland  woman,  whose  son-in-law  was  much 
addicted  to  intemperance,  lecturing  him  one  day  on  his 

misconduct,  concluded  with  the  following  grave  advice : 

"  Man,  Ringan,  I  would  like  that  you  would  behave  yoursel, 
and  gather  as  muckle  as  would  buy  you  a  new  suit  o'  black 
claes,  for  I  would  like  to  hear  tell  o'  you  being  decent  a/ 
my  burial." 

A  GOOD  SALESMAN 

A  VENDER  of  buttons,  buckles,  and  other  small  warei, 
who  occupied  a  small  shop  at  the  head  of  the  street  in 
Glasgow,  in  which,  ere  while,  fbo  notable  Bailie  Jarvie  do* 
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micOed,  noticed  a  country  lout  standing  at  his  window  one 
day,  with  an  undecided  kind  of  want<to-buy  expression  on 
bis  face,  and  after  haring  taken  stock  of  the  contents 
of  the  window,  he  walked  into  the  shop,  and  inquired  whe- 
ther they  had  **  Ony  pistals  to  sell  ?"  The  shopman  had 
long  studied  the  logio  of  the  counter,  which  consists  in 
endeavouring  to  persuade  a  customer  to  buy  what  you  may 
have  on  sale,  rather  than  what  the  customer  may  ask  for. 
*'  Man,**  said  he,  **  what  wad  be  the  use  o'  a  pistal  to  you  ? 
— lame  yoursel  an'  maybe  some  ither  body  wi't!  You 
should  buy  a  flute ;  see«  there's  ane,  an'  it's  no  sae  dear  as 
a  pistal ;  just  stop  an'  open,  finger  about,  thae  sax  wee 
holes,  and  blaw  in  at  the  big  ane,  and  ye  can  hae  ony  tune 
ye  like  after  a  wee  while*8  practice  ;  besides,  you'll  maybe 
blaw  a  tune  into  the  heart  o'  some  blythe  lassie  thatll  bring  to 
you  the  worth  o*  a  thousand  pistals  or  German  flutes  either." 
**  Man,'*  said  the  simpleton,  *'  I'm  glad  that  I've  met  w^ 
you  thi'  day — just  tie't  up ;''  and  paying  down  the  price 
asked,  and  bidding  guid  day,  with  a  significant  nod  of  the 
head,  remarked,  "  It'll  no  be  my  fau't  gin  ye  getna  an  op« 
portunity  of  riding  the  broose  at  my  waddin*,  sin'  ye  hae 
learned  me  to  be  my  ain  piper." 

BBARDINO  THB  LION. 

At  a  late  examination  before  a  Commission  at  Beith, 
for  obtaining  evidence  in  reference  to  the  Crawfurd  Peerage, 
Mrs.  Margaret  Kerr,  about  eighty  years  of  age,  daughter 
to  the  late  Mr.  Orr,  whose  father  had  been  brought  up 
from  a  boy  with  the  late  Earl,  and  latterly  rented  several  farms 
about  Kilbirnie,  underwent  a  harassing  cross-examination  of 
nearly  eight  hours,  by  Mr.  Neaves,  advocate,  with  a  view 
to  bamboozle  old  Margaret,  and  mar  her  evidence.  About 
an  hour  before  the  examination  was  finished,  she  was  asked 
whether  she  would  have  a  cup  of  tea,  which  she  declined. 
"  Perhaps  you  would  rather  have  a  glass  of  wine  ?**  "  Na," 
said  the  matron,  **  ane  wad  be  nane  the  waur  o'  twa,  at  this 
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time  o*  nicht.'*  Tbej  were  immediately  handed  to  lier. 
•*  Now,  sir,"  said  she,  to  the  learned  barrister,  "  are  yon 
nearly  done  ?*'  "In  about  an  hour  hence,  I  think  I  shall 
hare  done."  *'  Tilt  then,*'  said  the  heroine,  holding  ap  both 
hands  clenched, 

"  Niery,  niery,  niok  nack, 
Wbilk  ham'  will  ye  tak'  ?** 

ETERT  HAN  TO  HIB  TRADE. 

A  RESPECTABLE  professional  man  of  Edinburgh,  well 
known  as  an  early  friend  of  Bums,  having  been  called  to 
the  country,  had,  as  his  only  fellow-traveller,  a  worthy 
leather-merchant.      In  the   course   of    the  journey,    Mr. 

A ,  with  his  usual  readiness,  poured  out  a  variety  of 

information  on  every  topic  that  suggested  itself,  while  all 
that  he  could  extract  from  his  companion  in  exchange,  was 
merely  an  occasional  **  Ay,  ay  ;  just  so ;  indeed  sir  !*'  Ir- 
ritated by  his  iucommunicativeness,  the  lawyer  at  length 
exclaimed  in  a  passion,  "  In  the  name  of  all  that's  good,  sir, 
is  there  anything  on  earth  ye  can  speak  about  ?"  '*  Ou  ay," 
coolly  replied  the  dealer  in  hides,  **  I'm  weel  acquaiutit  wi* 
ben-leather." 

PAINTING  FROM  NATURE. 

A  RUDE,igi]orant  fellow  called  on  the  late  James  Howe, the 
painter,  who  was  so  well  known  for  his  spirited  representa- 
tions  of  the  lower  animals,  and  inquired  whether  he  was 
'*  The  man  that  drew  the  pictures  o'  brute  beasts  ?"  '*  i 
am,'*  replied  Howe,  **  shaU  I  take  your  likeness  ?" 

DOUBLE  VISION. 

A  GENTLEMAN  residing  in  Glasgow,  who  usually  in- 
dnlges  himself  with  an  afternoon  walk  in  the  country, 
when  the  state  of  the  weather  permits,  called  at  the  house 
of  an  acquaintance  on  his  way  home,  and  was  ushered  into 
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the  parlour,  where  one  of  the  daughters,  scarceljr  out  of 
her  teens^tall,  pretty,  and  handsome — ^was  busily  plying 
her  needle  on  a  piece  of  embroidery.  After  the  ceremonies 
usual  on  such  occasions  had  been  gone  through,  and  while 
they  were  engaged  in  discussing  the  merits  of  a  pencil 
sketch,  which  had  just  been  finished  by  an  elder  sister,  and 
lay  on  the  table,  the  door  flew  open,  and  in  skipped  the 
daughter  of  a  neighbour,  a  lively  little  urchin,  with  beauti- 
ful auburn  ringlets  flowing  gracefully  down  her  neck,  and 
dimpled  rosy  cheeks,  the  very  picture  of  health,  whom 
the  young  lady  beckoned  to  her,  and  laying  her  hand 
upon  the  child's  head,  said,  *'  Mr.  C,  what  lovely  black 
eyes  Jane  has  got  1"  To  which  the  gentleman  yield- 
ed a  ready  assent ;  at  the  same  time  adding,  **  Would  you 
like  to  have  such  a  pair  ?"  **  Yes,  certainly,*'  she  instantly 
rejoined.  **  And  what  would  you  do  with  them,  suppose 
you  had  them  ?"  '*  Why,  sir,*'  after  a  moment's  pause,  sh< 
significantly  replied, — **  I  would  give  them  to  you  1"  at  the 
same  time  exhibiting  a  face  which  might  have  vied  with 
the  rose  in  the  richness  and  depth  of  its  colour. 

A  FEMALE  CHANCELLOR. 

**  Dear  me,  mem,"  said  a  lady  to  her  friend,  "  did  you 
hear  that  Mr.  ^—  had  committed  suicide?*'  **  I  heard 
he  had  committed  something  or  other,  and  that  it  was  unca 
serious ;  but  you,  mem,  that  kens  every  thing,  what'll  be  done 
to  him,  think  ye?*'  "  Done  to  him  1  if  he  does  not  flee  the 
country,  hell  be  banished,  a«  sure's  he's  living.*' 

A  doctrinal  preacher. 

The  metaphysical  Scotch  are  keen  and  rather  onmeroi* 
ful  critics  on  sermons.  A  clergyman  had  been  suspected  of 
leaning  to  Arminianism,  or  of  being  a  Rationalist,  and 
much  anxiety  in  consequence  was  felt  by  the  flock  he  was 
called  on  to  superintend.     He  put  their  fears  to  flight,  lot 
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he  turned  out  to  be  a  sound  divine,  as  well  as  a  good  man. 
On  the  Monday  after  his  first  sermon  had  been  delivered, 
he  was  accosted  in  his  walks  by  a  decent  old  man,  who, 
after  thanking  him  for  his  able  discourse,  went  on—'*  O  sir  * 
the  story  gaed  that  yon  were  a  rational  preacher ;  but  glad 
am  I,  and  a'  the  parish,  to  find  that  you  are  no  a  rational 
preacher  after  a'.' 


.> » 


BRANDT    TWIST. 

Some  time  ago,  one  of  the  itinerating  knights  of  the 
thimble,  who  board  and  bed,  night  and  day,  in  the  houses  of 
their  customers,  had  been  employed  in  an  alehouse ;  the  guid- 
wife,  by  mbtake,  handed  him  a  bottle  of  brandy  along  with 
his  porridge,  instead  of  small  beer.  Snip  had  not  proceed- 
ed far  in  the  process  of  mastication,  when  he  discovered  the 
error,  but  recollecting  the  usual  niggard  disposition  of  his 
hostess,  continued  to  ply  the  cuttie  with  his  wonted  dexter- 
ity,  although  the  poignancy  of  the  liquor  caused  him  occa- 
sionally to  make  wry  faces.  The  landlady,  observing  his 
distorted  features,  exclaimed,  "  Fat  ails  your  parridge 
the  night,  Lourie,  that  youVe  thrawin*  your  face,  an' 
lookin'  sae  ill  pleased  like  ?"  *'  Ou,  gin  ye  kent  that,"  re- 
plied the  tailor,  "  ye  wadna  be  very  weel  pleased,  mair 
than  me.*' 

A  DANGEROUS   SHOT. 

At  the  dinner  which  usually  takes  place  at  Fort*  William 
fair,  the  conversation  on  one  occasion  happened  to  turn  on 
deer-shooting,  when  .a  gentleman  present  stated,  that  a 
friend  of  his  who  had  lately  been  in  Ireland,  discovered, 
while  out  one  day  in  pursuit  of  game,  a  fine  large  red  deer 
coming  down  a  hill  in  front  of  him ;  the  object  was  inviting ; 
he  raised  his  piece,  instantly  the  quarry  dropped,  and 
what  is  rather  singular  to  be  told,  the  ball,  he  said,  was 
found,  on  examination,  to  have  entered  at  one  of  the  eyes  o! 
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(he  animal,  and  made  its  escape  bj  the  other,  so  that  the 
one  eje  was  knocked  in  and  the  other  was  knocked  out. 
All  present  agreed  to  the  sing^aritj  of  the  circumstance, 
and  some,  among  whom  was  the  Laird  of  Glengarry,  ap- 
peared much  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  matter,  when  the 
difficulty  was  instantly  solred  to  the  satisfaction  of  all,  sare 
the  narrator,  by  one  of  the  company,  who  obserred,  **  TouYe 
aware,  gentlemen,  it  has  been  said  that  an  Irish  gun  has  the 
power  of  shooting  round  a  comer,  and  I  do  not  see  why  an 
Irish  ball  should  not  also  be  allowed  at  times  to  take  a  sly 
turn** 


THE  LANOUAGB  OF  TEARS. 

Rbspectino  a  certain  worthy  clergyman  who  was  re- 
markable for  the  lachrymose  effect  which  his  preaching  al- 
ways had  on  himself,  a  friend  of  Logan's  one  day  obserred, 
that  it  was  rery  odd  the  doctor  always  cried  when  he  preach- 
ed. "  Not  at  all,*'  said  Logan,  "for  if  they  put  you  op  yonder, 
and  you  found  you  had  as  little  to  say — ^my  sang  1  you 
would  greet  too." 


BEFORE  elders'  HOURS. 


«< 


If  I'm  not  home  from  the  party  to-night  at  ten  o'- 
clock," said  a  husband  to  his  better  half,  **  don't  wait  for 
me."  "  That  I  wont,"  said  the  lady,  significantly,— "  I 
wont  wait,  but  III  come  for  you."  He  returned  at  ten 
precisely. 

AN  IRISH  SXCBPTIOH. 

A  CERTAIN  society  of  Scottish  gardeners  hare  an  aniraal 
procession,  which  takes  place  at  the  season  when  the  most 
gaudy  display  of  flowers  can  be  made,  so  that,  in  fact,  it  b 
regulated  by  the  propitious  or  adrerse  state  of  the  weather. 
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A  feir  yean  tigo,  the  committee  met  for  the  purpose  of  fix- 
ing the  day  for  the  festival ;  after  considerable  discussion, 
a  very  worthy  man,  named  Grant,  submitted  the  following 
resolution: — "  That  the  members  of  this  society  do  walk  in 
procession,  and  aftenvards  dine  together,  on  the  first  Tnes- 
day  in  August,  unless  it  should  happen  on  a  Sunday." 

A  SCOTTISH  CA8AB  ATTEMPTING  TO   CROSS  THE  BUBICON. 

A  GENTLEMAN  Tery  jealous  lest  his  associates  should  con- 
sider him  henpecked,  asked  a  party  to  his  house,  more  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  that  he  was  master  at  home,  than  for  any 
great  regard  he  had  for  the  yirtue  of  hospitality.     Before, 
however,  venturing  on  so  ticklish  an  experiment,  he  thought 
it  advisable  to  have  a  previous  understanding  with  hb  bettei 
half — who,  being  one  of  those  women  who,  though  habitually 
irascible,   are  occasionally  blessed  with  lucid  intervals  o. 
good  nature,  an  arrangement  was  gone  into,  by  which  tho 
sceptre  of  authority  was  to  pass,  for  one  night,  into  the  un- 
practised hands  of  the  goodman  of  the  house.     His  friends 
kept  their  time^the  conviviality  commenced,  bowl  after 
bowl  was  replenished,  and  *'  the  night  drave  on  wi'  sangs 
and  clatter,"  till  the  sma'  hours  began  to  announce  them- 
selves.    The  company  now  proposed  to  move,  but  the  land- 
lord, proud  of  his  newly-acquired  authority,  would  not  hear 

of  it ;  it  was  in  vain  he  was  told  Mrs. was  gone  to 

bed,  and  no  hot  water  could  be  had.  "  If  she  was,*'  quoth 
the  northern  Cains,  "  she  must  get  up  again,  for  he  always 
had  been,  and  ever  would  be,  Julius  Caesar  in  his  own  house, 
and  hot  water  and  another  bowl  he  was  determined  to  have 
before  one  of  them  moved  a  foot."  The  company  were 
about  to  accede  to  the  determination  of  their  kind  host^ 
when  their  ears  were  suddenly  assailed  by  a  voice  from  the 
next  room  (Calphumia  loquitur),  fretful  and  discordant  as 
that  of  a  pea-hen — *'  There's  no  anither  drap  shall  be  drank 
in  this  house  the  night ;  and  as  for  you,  Julius  Csesar,  if  ye 
hae  ony  regard  for  your  ain  lugs,  come  awa*  to  your  bed.** 
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THE  A88  TCTBKED  OENTLEMAK. 

In  the  year  J7— »  before  the  light  of  literatare  and 
■cieDCe  bad  made  such  progress  among  the  peasantry 
of  this  country — when  our  less  enlightoned  forefathers  as- 
cribed every  phenomenon  of  nature,  which  they  did  not  un- 
derstand,  to  some  supernatural  agency,  either  benevolent  or 
malevolent,  as  the  case  might  be ;  and  an  avowal  of  disbe- 
lief in  the  existence  of  witchcraft,  necromancy,  the  black 
art,  hobgoblins,  fairies,  brownies,  &c.,  would  have  subjected 
a  person  to  more  annoyance  and  persecution,  than  an  open 
avowal  of  infidelity  would  do  at  present — three  young  men 
of  family  set  out  from  Edinburgh,  on  a  pleasure  excursion 
into  the  country.  After  visiting  Linlithgow,  Falkirk,  Stir- 
ling, and  Glasgow,  they  took  up  their  quarters  at  the  head 
inn  io  Midcalder,  on  their  way  back  to  Auld  Reekie.  Find- 
ing a  set  of  youthful  revellers  there  to  their  mind,  they  spent 
several  days  and  nights  in  drinking  and  carousing;,  never 
dreaming  of  the  heavy  bill  they  were  running  up  with  the 
*  kind  landlady."  The  truth  flashed  upon  them  at  last ; 
and  they  discovered,  when  it  was  too  late,  that  they  had  not 
wherewithal  to  clear  their  heavy  score.  A  consultation  was 
held  by  the  trio,  and  many  plans  for  getting  rid  of  their 
disagreeable  situation  were  proposed  and  rejected.  At  last, 
one  of  them,  more  fertile  in  expedients  than  the  other  two, 
hit  upon  the  following  method,  which  good  fortune  seemed' 
to  favour,  of  extricating  both  himself  and  his  brethren : — 

*'  Don't  you  see  yon  cadger's  ass  standing  at  the  door 
over  the  way  ?"  sud  he. 

"Yes;  but  what  of  that?" 

"  Come  along  with  me— loose  the  ass — ^unburden  him  ol 

his  creels  ^disengage  him  from  his  sunks  and  branks — put 

roe  in  his  place — equip  me  with  his  harness — hang  the  creels 

likewise  upon  me — tie  me  to  the  door  with  his  own  halter — 

get  another  for  him— lead  him  away  to  the  next  town — ^you 

will  get  him  easily  sold — return  with  the  money — pay  the  bill 

—and  leave  me  to  get  out  of  the  halter  ttie  best  way  I  can." 

2b 
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The  plan  was  instantly  put  in  practice ;  the  yoath  waa 
soon  accoutred  in  the  ass's  furniture,  and  away  went  tb« 
other  two  to  sell  the  ass. 

In  the  mean  time,  out  comes  the  honest  cadger  from  the 
house,  where  he  had  been  making  a  contract  with  the  goid- 
wife  for  eggs  ;  but  the  moment  he  beheld,  as  he  supposed, 
his  ass  transformed  into  a  fine  gentleman,  he  held  up  his 
hands  in  the  utmost  wonder,  exclaiming  at  the  same  time, 
'*  Guid  hae  a  care  o*  us  I  what  means  a*  this  o't  ?  Speak, 
in  the  name  o'  Gude,  an'  tell  me  what  ye  are-— are  ye  an 
earthly  creature,  or  the  auld  thief  himsel'  ?" 

"  Alas  I"  responded  the  youth,  putting  on  a  sad  coon  ten. 
ance,  "  hae  ye  forgotten  your  ain  ass  ?  Do  ye  no  ken  me 
now  ? — me  !  that  has  served  you  sae  lang  and  sae  faithfii' ; 
that  has  trudged  and  toiled  through  wat  and  through  dry, 
mid  cauld  and  hunger  ;  hooted  at  by  blackguard  callants — 
lashed  by  yoursel' — an'  yet  ye  dinna  ken  me  I  Waes  me, 
that  ever  I  becam'  your  ass  1  that  ever  I  should,  by  my  ain 
disobedience,  hae  cast  out  wi'  my  father,  an'  provoked  him 
to  turn  me  into  a  stupid  creature  sic  as  ye  now  see  me  I " 

*'  Sic  as  I  now  see  ye  1 — instead  o*  an  ass,  I  now  see  a 
braw  young  gentleman." 

**  A  braw  young  gentleman  1 — O  Gude  be  praised  that  my 
father  has  at  last  been  pleased  to  restore  me  to  my  ain 
shape,  and  that  I  can  now  see  wi'  the  een,  an*  speak  wi'  the 
tongue  o'  a  man  !" 

'*  But  wha  are  ye,  my  braw  lad,  and  wha  is  your  fa- 
ther ? 

'*  Oh,  did  you  never  hear  o'  Maister  James  Sandilands, 
the  third  son  o*  the  Earl  o'  Torpichen  ?" 

"  Heard  o'  him !  ay,  an'  kent  him  too,  when  he  was  a 
bairn,  but  he  was  sent  awa'  abroad  when  he  was  young,  an' 
I  ne'er  heard  tell  o*  him  sin'  syne." 

*'  Weel,  I'm  that  same  Maister  James ;  and  ye  maun  ken 
that  my  father  learned  the  black  art  at  the  college,  an*  that  I 
happened  to  anger  him  by  makin'  love  to  a  fine  young  leddy, 
against  his  will,  an'  that,  in  short,  when  he  faund  out  that  I 
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VTM  still  111  lore  wi'  her,  ho  turned  me  into  an  ass  for  my 
disobedience.*' 

**  Weel,  weel,  my  man,  since  that  is  the  case,  gae  awa 
hame,  an*  gree  wi'  your  father,  tak'  my  blessing  wi*  you,  an' 
I  will  e'en  try  to  get  anither  ass,  whether  yonr  father  send 
me  as  mnckle  siller  as  bay  anither  ane  or  no  ;  fare  ye  weel, 
an'  my  blessing  gang  wi'  you." 

Away  went  the  yoath,  released  horn  his  bondage,  and 
soon  meeting  with  his  comrades,  related,  to  their  joint  gpra- 
tiilcation,  his  strange  adrenture  with  the  honest  cadger. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  ass  was  sold,  the  bill  paid,  and  the 
youths  got  safely  back  to  Edinburgh. 

So  soon  as  they  got  matters  arranged,  they  sent  a  sum  to 
the  worthy  cadger,  sufficient  to  purchase  three  asses.  On 
recdinng  the  money,  he  lost  no  time  in  looking  out  for  an- 
other ass,  and  as  next  week  was  *'  Calder  fair/'  he  repaired 
thither  with  the  full  intention  of  making  a  purchase.  He 
was  not  long  in  the  fair,  looking  about  for  an  animal  to  suit 
his  purpose,  when,  behold  1  he  saw,  with  new  wonder  and 
astonishment,  his  own  identical  old  ass  1  The  dumb  brute 
knew  him  also,  and  made  signs  of  recognition  in  the  be  st 
manner  he  could.  The  honest  cadger  could  not  contain 
himself,  the  tears  g^hed  from  his  eyes,  he  looked  wist* 
fully  in  the  creature's  face,  and  anxiously  cried  out,  "  Gude 
have  a  care  o'  us  I  hae  you  and  your  father  cuisten  eut 
again?"  Alex.  Rodger. 

A  BUTB  TOAST. 

The  meetings  of  the  Farmers'  Society  of  the  island  of 
Bute,  hare  long  been  noted  for  the  display  of  good  feelingSi 
and  that  joyous  spirit  of  conyiyiality  which  gives  such  a 
sest  to  our  social  intercourse.  To  promote  this  desirable 
state  of  things,  the  toast,  the  song,  and  the  merry  tale, 
were  never  found  wanting,  till  the  "  roof  and  rafters  "  of 
M'Corkindale's  well-frequented  howf  have  actually  dirled 
with  the  noise  of  the  czoiteiBoiit. 
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On  one  oceaaion,  the  aonoal  dinner  of  the  society  was  ap- 
pointed to  take  place  in  a  large  bam,  fire  miles  firom  Rothe- 
say ;  and  to  tlus  sojourn  the  worthy  tillers  of  the  ground 
made  their  way.  The  night  was  spent  in  the  osnal  agree- 
able manner,  till  towards  the  close,  when  a  few  narrow- 
minded  prejudices  were  beginning  to  peep  out.  Erery  thing 
of  this  sort,  howerer,  was  qnickly  snppressed,  by  the  tact  of 
a  sensible  old  farmer,  who,  after  craring  a  hamper,  thns 
expressed  himself — "  1*11  give  yon,  gentlemen,— Our  friends 
in  the  neighboaring  island  of  Great  Britain  ;  and  may  we 
never  look  upon  them  as  strangers,  bat  always  remember, 
that  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  bit  jaw  o'  water  that  comes 
through  the  Kyles,  they  woald  a*  hae  belonged  to  Bute  as 
wee!  as  ourselTCs."* 

FEMALE  GENERALSHIP. 

A  FEW  years  ago,  a  female,  who  resides  in  a  town  in  Ayr- 
shire, had  the  misfortune  to  be  married  to  a  sottish  husband. 
Every  night,  his  professional  labours  over,  he  repaired  to  a 
certain  tarem  where  he  met  a  set  of  companions,  drouthy  as 
himself,  and  devoted  the  whole  evening  to  drinking.  His 
Mrife  saw  the  brink  on  which  he  was  standing,  and,  prompted 
by  parental  and  connubial  affection,  was  unceasing  in  her 
efforts  to  wean  him  from  the  tavern,  and  reconcile  him  to 
the  comforts  of  his  own  quiet  domicile.  But  her  labour  of 
love  was  entirely  thrown  away ;  in  place  of  becoming  better 
he  grew  gradually  worse ;  seldom  went  to  bed  before  one 
or  two  in  the  morning,  rose  late,  neglected  his  business, 
and,  in  short,  was  on  the  high  road  to  ruin.  His  temper 
became  frightfully  irascible,  and  in  place  of  soothing  his 
broken.hearted  wife,  he  found  fault  with  everything,  and 
rarely  approached  her  but  with  abuse  on  his  lips  and  a 
frown  on  his  brow.     The  poor  woman's  looks,  to  those  who 


*  This  toast  wu  aotnally  given  by  the  Ute  Mr.  Carrick,  who  had 
Invited  to  dine  with  the  Bute  agrioultorista.    Those  who  kr<m  Mr.  Cmr- 
riok'a  powara  in  ihia  way,  will  nat  donbt  its  paternity. 
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cK>u]d  read  them,  told  a  very  dismal  talo;  aad  in  her  despair 
she  hit  on  the  following  expedient,  which,  we  understand, 
has  been  attended  with  the  happiest  effects.     One  night, 
after  dark,  she  repaired  to  the  tavern  her  husband  frequent- 
ed, persuaded  a  knot  of  tradesmen  to  accompany  her,  or- 
dered  in  a  huge  bowl  of  toddy,  compounded  the  materials 
secundum  artem,  sent  the  glasses  round,  got  one  man  to 
sing,  a  second  to  laugh,  and  a  third  to  joke;  and,  in  short, 
acted  her  part  so  well,  that  she  looked  the  very  picture  of  a 
female  toper.     When  the  charm  was  thus  far  wound,  she 
sent  for  her  husband,  and  invited  him  to  take  a  seat  and 
taste  her  toddy.     At  first  the  man  stared  as  if  he  had  seen 
a  ghost ;  and  it  was  observed  that  his  colour  went  and  came 
when  he  heard  his  spouse  declare,  that  judging  from  the 
example  of  some  of  her  friends,  she  had  come  to  a  conclu- 
sion, that  a  tavern  must  be  the  happiest  place  in  the  world, 
and  was  determined  for  the  future  to  share  its  pleasures. 
Frequently  she  stirred  the  bowl  and  replenished  the  glasses, 
and  when  the  vessel  became  dry,  rang  the  bell,  commission 
ing  materials  for  a  fresh  browst.     But  here  the  husband, 
who  had  been  silently  forecasting  the  shape  of  future  events, 
remonstrated  so  earnestly  that  the  lady  consented  to  abridge 
her  revels  and  accompany  him  home.      By  the  way,  they 
conversed  long  and  seriously;  certain  promises  were  volun* 
tarily  made — promises  which  have  been  kept  to  the  very 
letter — and  the  result  of  the  wife's  stratagem  is,  that  her 
husband  has  become  one  of  the  soberest  men  in  the  parish, 
and  is  indebted  for  his  reformation  less  to  a  temperate  than 
an  intemperate  society. 

MEMOIR  OF  A  MILITARY  0008E. 

Ik  giving  the  following  biographical  sketch  of  a  singular 
character,  belonging  to  one  of  the  inferior  tribes  of  animated 
uaturo,  we  trust  no  silly  witling  will  attempt  to  force  more 
expression  into  his  face  than  nature  intended,  in  order  to  in- 
sinuate that  our  doing  so  is  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  any 
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thing  like  ridicule  or  disrespect,  on  an  honourable,  and«  we 
are  sorry  to  saj,  often  too  osefnl  profession.  So  far  firom 
this  being  our  object,  it  has  long  been  our  fixed  opinion,  that 
there  are  more  bipeds  among  the  human  race,  deserving  of 
the  name  of  "  goose,"  in  love  with  the  gaudjr  trappings  of 
military  parade,  than  have  spirit  to  join  the  ranks  in  the 
hour  of  danger.  But  whatever  our  opinion  may  be  on  the 
subject,  the  pen  from  which  the  following  article  emanat«s 
will  be  a  sufficient  guarantee  not  only  for  the  good  feeling 
which  originally  dictated  the  narrative,  but  likewise  for  that 
which  prompted  its  insertion  in  this  work.— Editor. 

Who,  among  the  good  folks  of  the  west,  has  not  seen,  or 
at  least  heard  of,  the  loyal  goose  of  Paisley — the  chivalrous 
and  the  warlike  goose  of  the  years  1819  and  1820?  In 
these  years,  during  the  radical  turmoils  in  this  neighbour- 
hood, this  strange  and  venerable  bird  attracted  universal 

• 

attention  by  its  devoted  aflfection  to  the  soldiery,  and  its 
aptitude  and  vigilance  in  walking  sentry  before  the  jail. 
Of  its  previous  history  we  know  little,  save  that  it  had  been 
an  inmate  of  the  stable-yard  of  the  Saracen's  Head  Inn  for 
upwards  of  twenty  years  before  ;  and  had,  till  the  year  first 
noticed,  comported  itself  like  a  grave  and  well-ordered 
member  of  its  own  species.  In  a  heavy  spate,  one  winter, 
thirty  years  ago,  it  had  come  floating  down  the  Cart,  floun- 
dering in  the  rush  of  waters,  and  cackling  lustily  in  the 
storm.  Whence  it  came,  or  where  and  when  bom,  remains 
matter  of  mystery  and  conjecture  to  this  day.  Certain  it 
the  adventurous  voyager  was  stranded  at  the  foot  of  the 
Dyers*  Wynd,  and  being  there  seized  by  some  of  the  minor 
authorities  of  the  town,  as  a  waif  or  a  wreck,  was  forth- 
with lodged  in  the  Town's  Inn,  as  a  victim  to  be  immolated 
at  the  next  Christmas,  or  first  civic  feast.  But  age  secured 
it  from  the  vulgar  indignity  of  being  eaten.  The  cook  de* 
clared  it  was  too  old  by  half  a  century,  and  that  nothing 
but  an  ostrich  stomach  could  digest  its  iron  frame ;  and 
after  her  judgment  had  been  confirmed  by  other  authorities 
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ikilled  ia  gastronomic  science,  it  was  dismissed,  and  allowed 
the  fall  and  uncontrolled  walk  of  the  stable-yard.  Here  it 
regetated  till  1819,  being  handed  over  by  each  successire 
host  of  the  Saracen's  Head  to  the  next  tenant,  as  a  part  and 
portion  of  the  premises.  In  the  eventful  years  of  1819  and 
1820,  it  gave  its  first  indication  of  an  attachment  to  a 
military  life.  The  sight  of  a  red  coat  and  musket  were 
attractions  it  could  not  resist,  and  the  roll  of  the  drum  or 
bugle-call  were  sure  to  find  a  willing  listener  in  this  plum- 
aged  hero.  Every  day,  for  many  months  in  these  years, 
it  was  seen  parading  slowly  and  stately,  with  measured 
waddle,  before  the  jail,  following  closely  the  heels  of  the 
sentinel,  stopping  when  he  stopped,  and  pacing  when  ho 
paced.  Night  and  day  this  loyal  bird  was  found  at  its  post. 
When  it  slept,  none  could  tell — its  vigils  were  so  unremit- 
ting ;  and  often  have  we  seen  the  soldier  share  his  brown 
loaf  with  his  new  brother  in  arms.  Thus  did  it  continue  in 
the  faithful  discharge  of  its  military  duties,  so  long  as  a  red 
coat  and  musket  gleamed  before  the  jail.  From  these  sin- 
gular habits,  it  became  as  well  known  to  the  townsmen  as 
their  Cross  steeple,  and  often  formed  the  topic  of  their 
conversation.  It  was  reverenced  as  if  it  had  been  one  of 
that  sacred  brood  which  pre3erved  the  Capitol.  When 
sentinels  were  discontinued,  the  goose  still  paced  over  its 
old  haunt,  in  sullen  majesty,  dreaming  of  other  and  more 
turbulent  days,  and  glorying  in  the  recollection  of  how  itsel  t 
had  stood  in  the  front  of  danger,  unappalled  and  firm,  in 
its  unshaken  loyalty  to  the  crown  and  constitution.  At 
length  it  forsook  this  station,  finding  its  services  there  no 
longer  useful,  and  speedily  associated  itself  to  the  sergeant 
or  corporal  of  each  succeeding  recruiting  party  that  came 
to  town.  At  the  heels  of  some  sergeant  who,  morning  and 
evening,  wore  out  his  shoes  on  the  Plains tanes,  for  lack  oi 
other  employment,  the  goose  was  found  acting  as  orderly, 
keeping  behind  him  at  the  distance,  as  nearly  as  we  could 
guess,  of  "  three  paces  and  a  stride."  When  one  sergeant 
left  the  town,  the  goose  soon  ingratiated  itself  with  hit 
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SQccessor ;  and  when  knots  of  these  gentlemen  assembled 
on  the  street,  the  goose  was  ever  found,  in  dignified  silence, 
thrusting  its  neck  between  their  legs,  and  with  elevated 
crest,  listening  to  their  councils  of  war,  and  stories  of  bat- 
tles won  in  distant  lands.     Besides  this,  it  paid  stated  visits 
to  sundry  individuals  whom  it  had  favoured  with  its  friend- 
ship.   It  could  not  chat ;  but  it  bade  them  good  morning  with 
a  most  affectionate  gabble.     When  soldiers  had  to  be  billet- 
ed, by  a  species  of  prescience  almost  unaccountable,  it  wad> 
died  with  friendly  eagerness  to  the  door  of  the  Chamberlain's 
office,  and  there  walked  to  and  fro  till  the  billets  were  dis- 
tributed.    To  horse  and   foot — to  regular  and  volunteer 
corps — it  was  alike  kind  and  attentive.     Whoever  wore  his 
Majesty's  uniform  was  sure  to  be  graciously  recognised  by 
this  strange  bird.     Many  a  time  have  we  seen  a  military 
officer,  if  he  chanced  to  walk  near  the  Cross,  start,  when 
he  found  the  goose  dogging  him  as  diligently  as  if  it  were 
his  shadow.     To  men  in  authority  he  showed  a  becoming 
deference,  and  even  condescended  occasionally  to  pick  up  a 
slight  acquaintance  with  the  subordinate  officers  of  justice 
choosing  however  those  most  remarkable  for  their  size,  as 
especial  favourites.     For  the  last  year,  it  was  evident  to  the 
eyes  of  all  that  our  feathered  eccentric  was  fast  sinking, 
under  age  and  its  accompanying  infirmities.     It  had  become 
almost  blind,  and  very  lame.     Its  drumsticks  were  over- 
grown with  knotty  excrescences,  and  many  of  its  toes  had 
been  broken   off  by  its  previous  campaigning;   while  the 
lustre  of  its  once  snowy  plumage  was  irretrievably  gone. 
Yet  to  the  last  it  continued  to  hirple  over  its  wonted  haunts, 
and  to  visit  its  early  friends.     When  age-worn  nature  re- 
fused loDger  to  obey  the  impulses  of  its  heroic  spirit,  it 
shook  off  the  burden  of  a  life  no  more  of  use,  in  the  fulness 
of  its  age,  with  a  feeble  tibillation  and  a  slight  flutter  of  its 
wings,  one  morning  in  the  stable-yard  of  the^  Saracen's 
Head  Inn.     Many,  who,  like  the  writer,  have,  under  the 
weight  of  a  musket,  been  amused  by  observing  the  habits 
of  this  bird,  and  found  it  liis  sole  companion  in  the  dreary 
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watch  at  night,  will  regret  its  death,  and  sympathise  in  the 
feelings  under  which  this  slight  piece  of  animal  biography 
has  been  penned.  The  death  of  this  feathered  Nestor,  it  is 
not  abasing  the  term  to  say,  created  a  general  sensation  in 
the  town — nay,  even  general  regret.  Its  age  has  been 
variously  computed,  but  most  are  of  opinion,  that  at  the 
time  of  its  demise,  it  mhst  have  been  within  a  few  years  of 
one  hundred.  Motherwell. 

THE  DISADYANTAOES  OF  HATING  A  TOO  INDULGENT  WIFE. 

Op  all  the  amiable  varieties  of  the  human  character, 
none,  perhaps,  have  called  forth  so  many  eulogists  as  that 
of  the  *'  woman  devoted  to  her  husband ;"  in  her  is  said  to 
eentre  all  that  is  sweet,  praiseworthy,  and  desirable  in  her 
sex.  This  enthusiasm,  however,  we  suspect,  may  often  arise 
as  much  from  the  selfish  feelings  of  interested  man,  as  from 
any  innate  love  he  possesses  of  what  is  virtuous  and  noble 
in  the  female  mind.  We  have  abo  thought,  at  times,  that 
the  devotion,  or  rather  the  indulgence  of  a  wife,  may,  on 
some  occasions,  be  carried  too  far ;  or,  we  would  rather 
say,  to  a  troublesome  extent.  Our  experience,  however,  in 
these  matters,  is  not  great :  in  recording,  therefore,  the  fol- 
lowing little  anecdote,  the  reader  is  not  to  suppose  that  we 
thereby  mean  to  establish  any  favourite  opinion  we  may  have 
on  the  subject. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  M'Gelp,  a  tall,  thin,  lank-jawed  incumbent 
of  a  landward  parish  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  happened  to 
be  wedded  to  a  lady,  who,  in  spite  of  his  ungainly  appear, 
ance,  entertained  for  him  the  most  unbounded  attachment. 
Her  stature  was  short,  her  figure  dumpy  an^  round  to  ex- 
cess ;  bnt  though  in  some  respects  they  were  an  amusing 
contrast  to  each  other,  yet,  in  other  matters,  they  were  not 
dissimilar.  While  his  Reverence,  for  instance,  when  in 
dudgeon  (which  was  nothing  unconunon),  sat  hanging  his 
bead  like  a  bulrush,  she  instantly  became  infected  with  the 
same  complaint,  and  her  chin  drooped  in  sullen  dignity  on 
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her  bosom ;  but  though  these  pettUh  hamours  aometimes 
preTailed,  as  they  will  do  in  every  family,  the  lady  still  kept 
close  by  the  skirts  of  her  *'  dear  Muogo/*  waiting  till  the 
matrimonial  horizon  would  clear  up ;  and  as  on  theso  occa- 
sions they  invariably  sat  back-to-back, — they  exhibited  in 
their  wrathful  moments,  no  bad  representation  of  the  diph- 
thong se,  for  albeit  they  were  joined  together,  each  looked 
their  own  way,  and  though  inwardly  fretting,  their  union, 
even  in  their  sulks,  appeared  equally  lasting  as  that  of  the 
two  unfortunate  vowels  above,  who,  by-the^by,  may  be  said 
to  be  among  the  few  of  the  children  of  the  alphabet  who  have 
rentured  upon  matrimony,  or  what  in  their  case  may  be 
called  the  indissoluble  connexion.  It  is  not  however  oar  in- 
tention to  indulge  a  smile  at  the  expense  of  these  inanimate 
diphthongs,  in  case  some  of  the  more  important  of  the  ani- 
mated  diphthongs,  among  our  readers,  should  take  it  amiss. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  in  fair  weather  Mrs.  M'Gelp,  in  her 
attempts  to  anticipate  the  wbhes  of  her  *'  Mungo,"  as  she 
usually  called  her  Reverend  helpmate,  often  subjected  him 
to  the  ridicule  of  the  cloth;  and  it  not  unfrequently  happen- 
ed that  little  stories  of  her  extreme  care  and  indulgence  af- 
forded subjects  of  merriment  at  the  dinners  of  the  Presby- 
tery. The  following  circumsta.ice  is  at  present  the  stand- 
ing joke  among  the  black  coats.  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  manse  there  happened  to  be  situated  the  game-preserve 
of  one  of  the  heritors  of  the  parish,  and  from  which  the 
feathered  stragglers  would  sometimes  find  their  way  to  the 
garden  of  the  manse :  on  these  occasions,  his  Reverence, 
who  in  his  youth  had  been  considered  a  good  shot,  felt  a 
strong  inclination  to  indulge  his  early  propensity :  the  fear, 
however,  of  detection,  and  the  idea  of  being  reckonea  a 
poacher,  for  a  long  time  deterred  him  from  drawing  a  trig, 
ger.  The  birds,  grown  bold  by  impunity,  repeated  their 
visits  so  often,  that  the  fears  of  bis  Reverence  at  last  gave 
way  to  the  temptation,  and  he  ventured  stealthily  out  with  his 
gun,  to  hare  a  sly  shot  at  the  intruders,  who  were  generally 
pheasants    and  in  high  plumage ;  they  were,  however,  al- 
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ways  too  alert  and  strong  on  the  wing,  to  allow  him  to 
come  within  reach.      Mrs.  M'Gelp  saw  with  her  usual 
anxiety,  the  repeated  attempts  and  the  tantalising  disap- 
pointments of  her  *'  dear  Mango,"  and  she  determined,  if 
possible,  to  aid  him  in  obtaining  what  he  seemed  so  much  to 
have  set  his  heart  upon.    It  was  in  rain,  however,  that  hand- 
fills  of  her  finest  barley  were  strewed  as  an  inducement  to 
make  the  birds  sit ;  they  partook  of  the  bribe,  but  always 
retired  in  time  from  the  approaching  danger.     The  lady 
persevered  (for  what  will  a  lady  not  do  for  the  Mungo  of 
her  affections?)  and  her  perseverance  was  at  last  crowned 
with  success.     One  Saturday  morning,  her  Reverend  help- 
mate saw  from  the  window  of  his  dressing-room,  a  bird  of 
the  richest  plumage,  in  one  of  the  finest  positions  that  any 
sportsman  could  possibly  have  wished.     The  moments  were 
precious,  his  Reverence  started  to  his  feet,  and  in  his  gown 
and  slippers,  with  his  face  half-covered  with  soap  suds,  stole 
forth  to  try  his  fortune  once  more.     He  approached  crouch- 
ing almost  to  the  ground,  eyeing  with  intense  anxiety  the  ob- 
ject before  him ;  the  bird  however  stood  calm  and  steady  aa 
a  mile-stone.     Mungo  drew  nearer  and  nearer — still  calm 
and  steady  as  a  mile-stone  stood  the  bird — ^bis  trembling 
hand  now  rested  on  the  trigger,  his  heart  fluttered,  but 
there  was  no  fluttering  about  the  bird ;  'tis  a  bold  bird, 
thought  Mungo  to  himself,  and  off  went  the  piece.     The 
smoke  soon  cleared  away,  and  his  Reverence  saw   with 
pleasure,  mingled  with  apprehension,  his  beautiful  quarry 
stretched  lifeless  on  the  ground ;  he  hastily  huddled  it  under 
his  dressing-gown,  and  hurried  home  with  his  prize.    Mrs. 
M*Gelp,  happy  in  having  at  last  gratified  her  husband  with 
a  shot,  met  him  with  smiles  at  the  door :  Mango,  however, 
was  in  no  smiling  humour.     In  a  state  of  alarming  trepida- 
tion, he  exclaimed,  "  For  the  love  of  all  that's  good,  let  not 
this  morning's  work  be  known,  or  my  character  and  useful  • 
ness  as  a  minister  is  gone  I     I've  shot  a  bird,  and  for  gude 
ness-sake  hide  it,  for  I've  no  license.''     **  Nae  license,  and 
you  a  minister  1"  said  l^lrs.  M'Gelp.     *'  I've  no  license  to 
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■hoot  game,  foolish  woman/*  cried  the  minister  impatiently, 
**  so  hide  the  bird  instantly."  *'  Hide  the  bird  1"  exclaimed 
the  lady,  getting  petted  in  her  turn,  "  I'll  do  nae  sic  thing 
i^foolish  woman,  indeed !  is  that  a*  a  poor  wife  gets,  for 
trying  to  gratify  the  whims  o*  a  thankless  gudeman  ? — hide 
the  bird,  my  certie  1  ye  needna  care  wha  kens  about  the 
bird ;  ye  had  a  g^de  right  to  shoot  the  bird,  for  it's  your 
ain  cock  pheasant  that  has  stood  on  your  ain  side-board  for 
these  eighteen  months  past !  Carrick. 

THE  BENIGHTED  MINISTER. 

Some  time  ago,  a  reverend  doctor  not  far  from  this,  hap- 
pened one  evening  to  be  out  at  a  social  party  ;  and  on 
returning  home,  the  night  being  dark  and  the  way  intricate, 
he  carried  in  his  hand  a  lantern.  He  had  not  proceeded 
far,  when  a  farm-servant  on  horseback  came  up  to  him. 
The  horse  on  perceiving  the  light,  became  restive  and  reared, 
and  plunged  so  furiously,  that  the  rustic  went  topsy-turvy 
to  the  ground.  On  getting  up  from  his  horizontal  position, 
still  keeping  hold  of  the  reint,  he  saluted  the  doctor  wito 
**  Od,  sir  1  is  this  you  ?"  and,  looking  Jolly  in  the  face, 
remarked,  *'  O  ye  donnert,  doitit  idiot,  to  mak'  a  bogle  o' 
yer  minister  I     Am  sure  a*  the  parish  kens  him  !" 


ALL  THE  HONOURS. 

The  death  of  Provost  Aird  occurred  about  fourteeii  years 
after  the  erection  of  the  Ramshorn  Church,  which  was  built 
under  his  dictatorship.  The  Provost,  with  his  brethren  of 
the  Council,  were  wont  to  assemble  at  the  house  of  Neps 
Denny,  at  the  head  of  Saltmarket,  who  kept  one  of  the 
most  comfortable  hostelries  which  Glasgow  could  at  that 
time  boast  of-  At  one  of  the  meetings  shortly  after  the 
good  man's  decease,  it  was  proposed  that  an  epitaph  should 
be  composed  by  one  of  the  members  of  the  club  ;  but  whether 
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it  was  that  the  magistrates  of  those  days  were  less  poetical 
than  their  successors,  or  that  this  is  an  office  not  easilj 
assimilated  to  the  ordinary  duties  of  a  civic  fiinctionary,  it 
was  found  that  the  assistance  of  the  buxom  landlady  was 
necessary.  Perfectly  familiar  with  her  subject,  and  under 
no  fears  of  severe  criticism,  Neps  produced  the  following 
lines: — 

*'  Here  lies  Provost  Ainl , 
ne  was  neither  a  merchant  nor  a  f^reat  lair  J  ; 
At  bigging  o'  kirka  he  had  right  gade  skill ; 
He  was  twice  Lord  Prorost,  and  throe  times  Dean  o'  Gill'.' 

RANDY   NANNT, 

«A  »Aelping  sang  to  a  scolding  tunCtfor  the  behoof  o'  a^flytin^ 

wives  and  fighting  men. 

I  sing  o'  a  wife 

Wha  carried  a*  our  water  ; 
Cause  o'  muckle  strife 

Was  her  clashin*  clatter. 
Ilka  wee  bit  faut 

A'  the  warld  kenned  o't ; 
Gin  ye  gat  your  maut, 
Te  ne'er  heard  the  end  o't. 
Aye  clashin*,  clashin*, 

Nanny  was  nae  canny  ; 
Wives  plashin',  washin*, 
Matched  nae  Water  Nanny. 

Nanny  had  a  roan, 

A  drunken  market  cuddy; 
Connaught  cock-nosed  Dan« 

A  swearin',  tearin'  Paddy. 
8ic  a  knuckled  han' — 

Sic  an  arm  o'  vigour  ; 
Nan  might  scold  an*  ban. 

But  brawly  could  he  swigg  Imt. 
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Aye  smashin*,  smashin*. 

Danny  was  nae  cannj 
Few  could  stand  a  thrasfa&n 

Frae  stieve-fisted  Danny. 

They  lived  np  a  stair 

In  the  Laigh  Calton  ; 
Biccan  slilnes  were  there — 

Siccan  noisy  peltin* ; 
Danny  with  his  rung 

Steeldn*  ilka  wizi  n  ; 
Nanny  wi*  her  tongue 
Nineteen  to  the  disen. 
Aye  clashing  crashin*, 

Trouth  it  was  nae  canny  *, 
Ony  fashin*,  fashin', 
Danny  an'  Nanny. 

Bodies  round  about 

Couldna  thole  nor  bide  them ; 
Fairly  flitted  out, 

Nane  were  left  beside  them ; 
Their  bink  was  their  ain, 

Nane  could  meddle  wi*  thera, — 
Neighbour  lairds  were  fain, 
A'  the  land  to  lea*  them. 
Some  gae  hashin*  smashin*, 

Makin'  siller  canny, 
But  few  get  rich  by  clashin 
Like  Danny  an'  Nanny. 

They'd  a  bonny  lassie, 

Tongney  as  her  mither ; 
Yet  as  game  an*  gaucie 

As  her  fightin*  faither. 
O I  her  waist  was  sma', 

O I  her  cheelu  were  rosy* 
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Wi*  A  shower  o*  snaw — 
Flaiket  owre  her  bozy. 
Sun  rays  brightly  flashin', 
Owre  the  waters  bonny, 
Glanced  nae  like  the  lashin', 
Sparklin'  een  o*  Anny. 

8ight  ye  never  saw, 

Like  the  Laird  an*  Leddy, 
Wi*  their  daughter  braw, 
An'  themsels  sae  tidy ; 
Wi'  their  armies  crost, 

On  their  ain  stair  niantit ; 
Gin  ye  daured  to  host, 
How  their  pipies  loiitit. 
Wooers  e'er  sae  dashin'. 

Durst  nae  ca'  on  Anny, 
Scaur 'd  wi'  the  elashin' 
O'  her  mither  Nanny. 

Beauty  blooming  fair. 

Aye  sets  hearts  a  bleezing ; 
Lovers'  wits  are  rare, 

Lovers*  tongues  are  wheezing, 
fiarr'd  out  at  the  door, 

A  loon  scaled  the  skylight, 
An'  drappit  on  the  floor. 
Afore  the  auld  folks'  eyesight. 
In  a  flaming  passion, 

Maul'd  by  faither  Danny, 
AfT  to  lead  the  fashion. 
Scampered  bonny  Anny.  . 

Jambs  Ballantins. 

readings  bt  the  r0ao8idr. 
Near  the  village  of  Yoker,  on  the  Glasgow  and  Dumbar- 


\ 
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ton  road,  a  wayside  preacher  took  his  stand,  and  set  down 
his  stool,  placing  on  it  the  felt-box  that  protected  the  seat  of 
intellect  from  accidents  and  vicissitudes  of  the  weather,  to 
receive  the  offering.  The  subject  chosen  was  one  in  sacred 
geography — one  that  has  puzzled  all  the  describers  of  earth's 
divisions  and  sub-divisions  in  ancient  or  modem  times,  and  on 
which,  much  fruitless  as  well  as  useless  speculation  has  been 

expended — viz.,  the  locality  of  the  scene  of  Adam's  labours 

before  the  sentence  of  banishment  and  laborious  industry  was 
imposed  on  him.  "  Regarding,'*  said  he, "  thesituation  of  Pa- 
radise and  the  Garden  of  Eden,  much  has  been  said  and  writ- 
ten, to  little  purpose,  and  some  of  the  authorities,  both  an- 
cient and  modem,  that  I  have  consulted,  (and  many  of  whom 
have  obtained  a  great  name  for  their  laborious  investiga- 
tions,) have  gone  wide  of  the  site  of  Paradise;  had  they 
looked  nearer  home,  they  might  have  saved  a  great  part  of 
their  labour,  and  come  to  the  identical  spot.  I  have  given, 
need  I  again  say,  much  anxious  and  scrutinising  inquiry, 
both  in  physical  and  political  geography,  and  I  have  come 
to  the  decided  conviction,  that  it  is  in  no  other  comer  of 
the  worid,  than  just  in  the  "  East  Neuk  o*  Fife."* 

LIPTINO  THE  STIPEND. 

DcRiNG  the  delivery  of  the  learned  discourse  on  the  lo- 
cality of  the  scene  of  the  first  transgression,  a  violent  gust 
of  wind  blew  away  the  hat  from  its  resting-place,  and  scat- 
tered the  copper  offerings ;  on  which  the  geographical  ex* 
positor  intermitted  and  shifted  his  longitude,  ruiming  after 
the  hat,  carefully  gathering  up  the  tithes  in  his  progress. 
A  gentleman,  who  had  been  both  an  eye  and  ear  witness, 
was  relating  the  lecture  and  accident  in  a  large  party,  when 
a  Churchman  remarked,  *'  Ay,  that's  a  specimen  o'  the 
Voluntaries."  " VoIunUries!"  replied  a  wit,  "rather  a 
Churchman  pursuing  for  his  stipend." 


*  Need  wo  Inform  our  Scottish  goographical  readen,  that  the  rivrt 
Eden  flowD  through  this  part  of  "  The  Kingdom  of  Fife,"  as  it  is  nanwd  I 


SoUE  years  ago,  Lord  waa  presiding  at  a  cin'uit 

trial  in  Gtaigow.  nhere  several  females  were,  in  succession, 
examined  as  witnesses.  Wbelber  it  arose  from  tbeir  un^ 
usual  o.iposure  in  tbe  witness'  box,  (a  square  sti'ucture  in  lbs 
centra  of  the  Court  Hall,  elevated  consiiierablj  aboia  the 
floor,)  from  fear  of  tbeir  eipreaaions  being  laughed  at,  or 
from  nbatever  cause,  ccrlaia  it  is,  tbej'  spoka  io  inau- 
dibtj  and  indistinctly,  tliat  the  Jur^,  again  and  agala,  com- 
plained, and  his  lordship  as  oflen  admoniabed  them  to  speak 
ont  i  bat,  notwithstanding  repeated  admonitions,  they  again 
and  again  reeamed  their  under  lone  till  of  new  remiaded  i — 
on  tbia  account,  the  patience  of  t  ho  Judge  ivos  mQst  aevcrelj 
tried,  and  bj  Iho  lima  the  eiamination  was  finished,  hs  was 
visibly  suppressing  great  irritatioo  kt  this  juncture,  there 
approached  through  the  crowd,  towards  the  witness*  boi, 
a  tall,  stout  foiloiv,  with  a  fustiai)  sleeved  jacbat.  capacious 
corduroy  ine;tpresiibles,  blue  rijr-and-fo'  hose,  and  strong 
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lumps  of  shoes,  well  supplied  with  tackets — who,  vtith  parier- 
like  thumps,  tramped  up  the  wooden  steps  into  the  box,  laid 
his  bonnet  on  the  seat,  and  sousing  himself  down  on  it,  stared 
about  with  seeming  indifference,  as  if  he  had  had  nothing 
more  to  do.      This  uncommon  nonchalance  his  Lordship 
eyed  with  surprise,  and  having  promptly  ordered  him  to 
stand  up,  and  administered  the  oath,  he,  with  a  fearful 
scowl  and  gruff*  manner,  addressed  him:  **  Witness,  let  mo 
tell  you,  that  my  brother  (meaning  the  other  Judge)  and  I 
have  this  day  been  put  to  great  trouble  examining  witnesses 
who  would  not,  or  could  not,  speak  above  their  breath; — 
now,  sir,  I  see  you're  a  strong  young  man,  and  being  a 
carter,  as  I  understand,  and  accustomed  to  speak  out  to 
your  horses,  you  can  have  no  such  apology ;  and,  therefore, 
let  me  tell  you,  once  for  all,  that  if  you  speak  not  at  the  top 
of  your  voice,  you  shall  be  sent  down  to  jail  in  an  instant.*' 
Ere  this  volley  was  well  over,  the  witness,  unconscious  of 
wrong  by  him  to  call  for  such  a  threat,  changed  colour — 
stared  wildly  around — hitched  up  the  headband  of  his  small 
clothes, — and  betrayed  such  strange  symptoms,  that  his 
Lordship,  imputing  them  to  disrespect  or  indifference,  called 
out,    •  stand  still,  sir — mind  what  I've  said  to  you."     This 
acted  like  an  electric  shock  on  the  witness,  for  he  instantly 
grasped  the  bar  before  him,  stood  stock-still,  gaping  as 
petrified.    His  Lordship  then  resumed  his  seat,  and  called  out 
to  the  witness,  **  What's  your  name  ?"— '*  Bauldy  M'Luckie," 
was  instantly  roared  out  in  a  voice  more  resembling  the 
discharge  of  a  piece  of  artillery,  than  the  ordinary  action 
of  the  vocal  organs.     The  amazement  was  succeeded  by  a 
burst  of  irrepressible  laughter  from  the  audience,  and  the 
lengthened  bawl  of  "  Si — lence"  by  the  macer,  while  the 
effect  of  it  on  his  Lordship  was  such,   that,  instinctively 
dropping  the  pen,  clapping  both  hands  to  his  ears,  and  look 
iug  daggers  at  Bauldy,  he  exclaimed,  "  What's  the  meaning 
of  that,  sir."     Bauldy,  who  thought  his  Lordship  now  meant 
to  quarrel  with  him  for  not  speaking  loud  enough,  imme- 
diately answered  in  the  same  tone,  "  I  never  spoke  loudei  t« 
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the  brutes  in  my  life."     A  perfect  explosion  of  laughter 
succeeded :  which,  for  some  time,  defied  every  effort  of  the 
macer  and  the  court  to  get  repressed  •  even  his  Lordship, 
whose  kindness  of  heart  waa  well  known,  smilingly  observed, 
"  Surely  you  don't  consider  us  your  brutes,  sir,— you  should 
know  there's  a  difference  betwLxt  roaring  and  speaking. 
Remember  where  you're  standing,  sir."      This  memento 
wrought  on  Bauldy  prodigiously — his  hands  elenched  con- 
vulsively the  bar  in  front — the  perspiration  broke  in  drops 
un  his  face — his  eyes  seemed  fixed,  and  his  whole  frame 
fearfully  agitated.     In  vain  were  questions  put  to  him  from 
both  sides  of  the  bar — fruitless  were  expostulations  or  threats 
— his  answers  were  all  of  the  non  mi  recordo  class,  except 
two,  to  which  no  importance  seemed  attached  by  any  one, 
unless  Bauldy,  namely,  **  That  he  staid  wi*  his  mither  in  the 
Briggate  ;  and  he  kent  she  was auldcr  than  himsel'."    Seeing, 
therefore,  that  nothing  further  could  be  elicited  from  Bauldy^ 
his  Lordship,  imputing  it  to  Bauldy*s  wish  to  conceal  the 
truth,  in  a  surly  manner  ordered  him  to  get  away.      This 
operated  like  a  charm ;  Bauldy  and  bonnet  were  instantly  in 
motion.     His  precipitate  tramp  down  the  narrow  steps,  how- 
over,  ended  rather  ungracefully,  for  having  tripped  liiniself, 
down  ho  came,  at  length,  on  the  top  of  a  man,  whose  rueful 
gestures  and  looks,  under  the  weight  and  desperate  grasp 
of  Bauldy,  found  no  consolation  or  apology,  other  than  the 
convulsive  laughter  of  the  audience,  and  the  hasfy  remark 
of  Bauldy  at  striding  away — "  Did  ye  e'er  see  sick  a  cankry 
buffer  as  that."     On  getting  outside  the  court,  Bauldy 's 
mother  and  some  cronies  were  overheard   asking  him  how 
\w  had  come  on; — **  Come  on,"  said  he,   "I  thought  the 
auld  buffer  would  hae  worried  me  ; — he  said  he  would  send 
me  down  to  jail  whaur   I  stood — I  lost   my   sight — and 
gaed  clean  doited — I  was  like  to  swarf,  but  I  held  firm 
by  the  bank,  for  fear  they  might  knock  the  boddom  frae 
neath  my  feet,  and  send  me  below  in  an  instant,  as  he  said 
— yen's  nae  fun  ava.     Come  awa,  lads,  my  throat's  as  dry 
as  a  whistle,  and  gi'e  me  a  (^ram  to  draik  the  dust." 
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fHuFESSION    AND    PRACTICE,  AN    KPITAPB. 

Here  lie  the  banes  o'  Tamm;  Messer, 
Of  tarry  woo  he  was  a  dresser  ; 
He  had  some  fau'ts,  and  monv  merits, 
And  died  of  drinking  ardent  spirits. 

AN   IRISH   SL'RVlVORhUIP. 

In  the  commercial  room  of  one  of  the  Belfast  hotels,  a 
party  of  bagmen  took  up,  for  the  discussion  of  the  evening;, 
the  much  agitated  question  of  the  effect  that  capital  punish- 
ment had  on  the  community.  Solitary  confinement  for  life, 
it  was  advocated,  was  the  most  abhorrent  to  human  feel- 
ings that  could  be  imagined — the  rope — ^the  faggot— the 
edge  of  the  axe — the  blade  of  the  guillotine — **  the  leaden 
messenger  on  the  violent  speed  of  fire,*'  were  proved  to  be 
comparatively  momentary  in  the  apprehension  of  the  suffer- 
er, contrasted  with  the  desolation  and  annihilation  of  every 
social  and  relative  feeling ;  and  the  mere  physical  portion 
preserved  in  vitality,  and  the  only  idea  of  motion  or  ani- 
mated existence — were  the  turns  in  his  apartment,  and  the 
working  of  the  **  wheel  at  the  cistern,"  in  his  own  bosom. 
*'  Yus,  and  you  may  say  so,"  replied  a  bagman  from  the 
bogs  of  Erin.  "  So  horrible  is  it,  solitary  confinement,  with 
never  a  one  to  speak  to,  but  yourself,  that  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  where  criminals  are  imprisoned  for  life, 
in  a  round  apartment  with  never  a  corner  in  it  for  the 
mouse  to  creep  into,  going  round  and  round,  yesterday  and 
to-day,  and  for-ever  alike,  just  the  light  of  the  sun  from 
above.  Out  of  one  hundred  poor  wretches  condemned  for 
life  in  this  livin*  grave,  I'm  tould,  only  fifteen  survived  it." 

TAX  OS  ABSENTEES. 

Hawkib,  on  one  of  the  Glasgow  lialf-yearly  fasts,  took  his 
beat  on  the  Dumbarton  road,  between  Glasgow  and  Partick, 
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As  the  dsLj  happened  to  be  fine,  (not  commonly  the  case 
on  these  misnamed  days)  the  "  collector  of  poor  rates/'  aA 
he  calls  hunsdf,  justly  calculated  that  this  beautiful  approach 
to  Glasgow  from  the  west  would  be  well  frequented.  "  I  am 
sent  out  here  this  afternoon/*  said  the  ever  fertile  Hawkio 
to  the  objects  of  his  assessment,  "  by  the  clergy  in  Glasgow, 
to  put  a  tax  on  a*  you  gentry  that  hae  mistaen  the  kintra 
for  the  kirk  this  afternoon." 

A  PRESS  OF  BUSINESS. 

Said  an  importation  from  the  Green  Isle  to  the  street  ora- 
tor, as  he  observed  him  draining  off  a  glass  of  aqua, 
"  Don't  take  any  more  of  that  vile  stuff,  Hawkie,  it  will  Icill 
ye,  man ;  every  glass  of  it  is  just  another  nail  to  your  Nor- 
way  jacket ;  and  the  carpenter  will  be  takln'  your  lingth 
very  soon,  at  any  rate."  "  Hech  man,  Paddie,'*  retorted 
Hawkie,  "your  coffin  would  be  as  thick  set  wi'  thae  nails,  if 
ye  had  the  bawbees  to  pay  for  them,  as  the  scales  on  a  her- 
ring. Gae  hame  wi'  you,  our  hangman  can  scarcely  get 
time  to  tak'  his  dinner  for  you  bairns  o'  the  Bog." 

NUR8XRT  RHYMES. 

A  SINGULAR  exemplification  of  the  force  of  professional 
habit  over  our  thoughts  and, feelings,  is  given  in  the  follow, 
ing  anecdote,  although  the  instance  afforded  is  by  one  of  no 
note  in  society,  and  the  scene  cast  in  the  humble,  yet  noisy 
atmosphere  of  a  family  nursery. 

A  lady  having  occasion  for  the  services  of  a  nurse,  had 
one  recommended  to  her,  as  well  qualified  for  the  situation, 
and  being  moreover  of  a  very  cheerful  turn  of  mind,  (a  very 
necessary  qualification  for  those  who  have  the  charge  of 
infants.)  This  good  woman  was  eminently  favoured  with  a 
good  "  gift  of  the  gab  /'  but  as  she  never  used  •*  said  gift"  to 
the  prejudice  of  any  one,  her  mistress  frequently  gave  her  an 
opportunity  of  indulging  her  favourite  propensity.     One  day 
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as  the  tendt'i'  object  of  her  care  lay  extended  on  her  knee, 
partially  lulled  by  "  Natare'fl  soft  nurse,"  she  entered  into 
conversation  with  her  mistress,  on  the  Tarioos  hardships 
and  trials  she  had  met  with  in  her  own  little  family,  (and 
who  has  not  a  little  history  of  their  own  to  relate  ?)  the 
health  o*  the  "  gudeman  *'  seemed  to  be  a  source  of  great 
grief  to  her,  he  had  been  ailing,  she  said,  for  many  years  ; 
but  of  late  his  little  stock  of  health  seemed  to  be  diminishing 
rapidly,  and  the  poor  woman  dwelt  with  much  feeling  upon 
the  helpless  condition  she  must  necessarily  be  reduced  to, 
when  deprived  of  her  worthy  partner.    But  the  rest  of  our 
tale  must  be  told  in  her  own  words,  as  she  alternately  de- 
picted the  horrors  of  her  approaching  widowhood,  and  hush- 
ed or  sung  to  the  infant  on  her  knee.  "  Ou  ay,   mem,  I  doubt 
I  maun  mak  up  my  mind  to  part  wi'  John,  he's  sair  wasted 
awa'  since  NewVday,  an'  hasna  been  fit  for  his  wark  this 
aughteen  months."    Then  breaking  into  song,  to  her  little 
charge,  **  Hushie  my  baby,  your  sire  is  a  knight— your 
mother*' — '*  wee  lambie,  what  ails  ye  nou?  hush,  hush,"  "he's 
sair  forfoughten  at  times  vri'  breathlessness ;  hush,  hushie, 
bonnie  doo;"  "deed  ay,  mem,"  resuming  her  croon,  "  I 
doubt  hell  ne'er  get  weel,  get  weel,  I  doubt  hell  ne'er  get 
weel — ae  night  just  afore  I  cam'  to  you,  he  gaed  awa'  in  a 
faint,  an'  I  thocht  he  had  departed,  but  his  time,  ye  see,  had* 
na  just  come."    Then  addressing  her  wakerife  charge  in  any 
thing  but  a  melancholy  note— » 

"  Last  May  n  braw  wooer  cam'  down  the  lang  glen, 
.An'  aair  wi'bia  lave  he  did  deare  me.*' 

"  Hoot  toot,  what  ails  my  doo  ;  h-u-s-h,  but  as  I  was  saying, 

mem,  his  end  is  no  far  aflf,  he's  dreed  a  weary  weird,  and 

sair,  sair,  I  fear  the  fa'in'  o'  the  leaf,  he'll  ne'er  pit  bye  it; 

when  it  fa's,  he'll  fa' ;  and  as  he  aften  says  himsel*,  whaU 

help  the  vridow  and  the  fatherless,  unless,  indeed — 

"  Duncan  Ornjr  cam  here  to  woo, 
Ha  ha  the  wooing  o't" 

"And  now  I'm  getting  auld  mysel',  and  no  very  able  to  gang 
out,  as  I  was  wont  to  do,  and  the  wee  thooht  o'  siller  that  I 
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hae  scrapit  thegithor  maun  gang  to  gi'e  John  a  decent  burial, 

for  he's  weel  wordy  o't ;  a  gude  man  he*s  been  to  me !"   Then, 

as  if  her  sorrows  suggested  early  recollections,  she  chanted, 

"  Young  Jamie  lo'ed  me  weel,  and  sought  me  for  his  bride ; 
But  saring  a  crown  he  htd  naething  else  beside  ;'* 

But  here  the  impatience  of  the  little  one  became  so  great, 
that  the  roice  of  the  poor  nurse's  alternate  song  and  complaint 
was  silenced  in  the  loud  wailings  of  infant  helplessness, 
and  the  feelings,  which  would  not  be  stifled,  were  for  a  mo- 
ment forgotten  in  the  active  bustling  duties  of  her  Tocation. 

A  S£LF*RiaHTEOnS  8ECEDER. 

The  following  anecdote  strikingly  defines  the  light  in 
which  we  are  too  apt  to  view  those  who  differ  from  us  in 
religious  opinion.  A  tailor  who  was  a  member  of  the 
Secession  Church  at  Dunbarrow,  parish  of  Dunnichen, 
where  he  had  long  resided,  having  occasion  to  remove  with 
his  family  to  a  place  considerably  distant,  where  he  was 
little  known,  and  where  there  were  but  few  Seceders,  was, 
some  time  after  his  removal,  kindly  waited  on  by  his  former 
minister,  who  inquired,  among  other  things,  how  he  was 
doing  for  work  in  his  new  situation.  **  Ou,  deed,  sir,"  said 
the  tailor  gravely,  "  I  canna  be  enough  thankfu';  I'm 
doin'  verra  weel  for  wark  here.  I  sew  to  a'  our  ain  folk, 
an*  to  some  o'  the  civillest  o'  the  profane." 

"  up"  and  **  down"  for  once  the  same. 

A  GENTLEMAN,  who  with  his  family  was  in  the  habit  of 
frequenting  one  of  our  fashionable  watering  places,  employed, 
every  rammer,  an  old  woman  to  reside  in  the  house  during 
their  absence,  and  attend  to  himself  when  he  had  occa- 
sion to  come  to  town.  Ho  was  also  in  the  habit  of  pur- 
chasing a  large  beef  ham,  so  that  the  good  dame  might  not 
be  destitute  of  something  tasty  to  her  tea  in  the  morning. 
On  one  of  these  short  visits,  he  happened  to  enter  the  kit- 
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chen,  and  on  looking  np  to  the  roof,  said,  **  I  think,  Margaret, 
our  ham's  coming  down,"  meaning  thereby  that  it  was  di- 
minishing in  size.  "  Na,  Sir,'  said  Margaret,  **  I  think  it's 
rather  gann  up." 

A   SCOTCH  TASTE. 

A  LABOURER  who  was  very  partial  to  "  the  usqucbae," 
having  performed  a  piece  of  work  for  a  gentleman*  in  the 
parish  of  Laneston,  was  presented,  after  receiving  payment, 
with  a  glass  of  his  favourite  beverage,  which  he  swallowed 
in  an  instant,  and  looked  as  if  he  would  have  said,  "  please 
give  me  another."  The  gentleman  not  feeling  inclined  to  take 
his  meaning  in  this  light,  and  anxious  to  get  quit  of  him, 
asked  if  he  would  choose  a  glass  of  cold  water  to  put  the 
taste  of  the  whisky  away.  *'  Eh,  na,  na,"  said  the  drouthie 
ditcher,  **  I  winna  do  that ;  the  taste  o't  gaes  ower  sane 
awa*.     I  would  rather  tak*  anither  ane  to  help  to  keep  it." 

A  WELL-TIMED  REPROOF. 

The  late  Rev.  Mr  Foote,  of  Fettercairn  having  occasion 
to  attend  a  marriage  party  on  a  Saturday  evening,  was 
about  to  retire  at  an  early  hour,  and  had  bidden  the  com- 
pany good  night,  when  one  of  his  own  parishioners,  a  far- 
mer who  seldom  attended  church,  and  who  had  always 
something  to  say,  remarked,  "  Ay,  ay,  sir,  yell  be  gaun 
awa'  hame  to  thresh  your  Sunday  strae."    '*  Indeed,  Afr. 

S ,"  replied   the  worthy  clergyman,  "  ye  require  so 

little  fodder,  I  think  I  might  even  give  you  a  sheaf,  without 
threshing  it." 

COLOUR  TKRSCS  COURAGE. 

A  HAN  of  colour  having  one  evening  lost  his  way,  in  the 
ioncly  neighbourhood  of  Monnoman  Muir,  was  making  what 
hafste  he  could  to  a  cottage  a  little  distant  from  the  road,  to 
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inquire  the  direction.  Being  obserred,  in  his  approach,  by 
one  of  the  inmates,  a  girl  about  nine  years  of  age,  whose 
mind  had  no  doubt  been  stored,  as  is  too  common,  with 
many  a  ridiculous  nursery  tale,  she  became  quite  alarmed, 
on  seeing  a  human  face  of  another  colour  than  her  own,  and 
running  into  the  house,  in  order  to  gain  its  *'  benmost  bore," 
OTertumed,  in  her  haste,  a  buffet-stool,  which  was  set  with 
bread  and  milk  for  the  supper  table.  Her  father  immediate- 
ly flew  into  a  rage,  and  seizing  her  by  the  arm,  rery  im- 
properly swore  by  the  J> ^1  that  he  would  beat  her  for 

such  conduct.  "  O  father,  father,"  said  the  terrified  girl, 
*'  speak  laigh,  for  he*s  just  at  the  door.'* 

HAWKIE  ON  PROFESSIONAL  CONSISTENCY. 

'*  OiCH  man,  Willie,"  said  a  Highland  benefactress  of 
Hawkie's,  "  but  it's  a  perfect  vext  to  see  you  going  about 
with  a  coat  all  broken  out  at  every  corner — deed  is  it. 
I'm  sure  there's  plenty  shentlemans  in  our  big  town  o' 
Glasgow  here,  that  you  wHl  got  you  a  gooter  coat  nor  that — 
waur  they  couldna  gie  you,  ay  just  for  a  word  to  them." 
"^'Weel,  lady,"  replied  Will,  "it  wouldna  be  discreet  if  I 
didna  thank  you  for  the  hint ;  and  I  think  there's  scores  in 
Glasgow  would  gie  Hawkie  a  coat — and  they  hae  done't, 
too — they're  no  to  blame ;  but  a  coat  that's  worth  a  gill 
canna  be  aboon  a  day  on  my  back,  and  I'm  no  sure  if  I 
could  succeed  in  my  calling  sae  weel,  in  a  better  coat — it 
behoTes  a  man  aye  to  be  like  his  profession." 

*'lT'fi  4N  ILL  THOW  (THAW)  THAT  COMES  FRAE  THE 

NORTH.'' 

This  saying,  which  is  often  in  the  mouths  of  our  Low- 
land farmers,  during  the  months  of  winter  and  spring,  is  sup- 
posed to  hare  had  its  origin  in  the  following  circumstance : — 

The  Key.  Mr.  B ,  of  B ,  who  lived  about  the  middle 

of  last  oentury,  was  as  eminent  for  his  wit  and  humour,  as 
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for  bis  learning  and  piety.  On  one  occasion,  before  con- 
clading  an  annual  country  diet  of  examination,  he  asked, 
as  usual,  if  any  person  had  joined  the  company  since  be 
commenced,  or  if  any  one  was  present  for  the  first  time, 
that  he  might  examine  them  before  parting.     A  stranger 

immediately  stood  up,  and  told  Mr.  B that  be  had 

lately  become  his  parishioner,  and  as  he  resided  within  the 
bounds  of  the  present  diet,  he  had  attended  along  with  bis 
neighbours.  The  worthy  minbter  highly  approTed  of  his 
conduct,  and  proceeded  to  try  his  knowledge.  Finding  bis 
new  scholar,  however,  uncommonly  dull  and  ignorant,  Mr. 

B remarked  that,  howeyer  he  may  hare  been  fed,  he 

had  been  but  poorly  taught,  and  inquired  where  he  came 
from,  and  what  was  his  name.  '*  My  name,  sir,"  said  his 
new  parishioner,  **  is  David  Thow,  an*  I  come  frae  Aber- 

deen.*»    "  David  Thow  frae  Aberdeen  1"  retorted  Mr.  B , 

**ay,  ay,  man,  it's  an  ill  thow  that  comes  frae  the  North.'* 

DOGGED  RESISTANCE. 

An  Irishman  was  engaged  in  arguing  with  his  dog  the 
propriety  of  his  taking  a  cold  bath  in  the  almost  unprcce- 
dentedly  hot  weather  of  May,  1 840.  An  acquaintance  came 
up,  and  seeing  the  obstinacy  of  the  dog  resisting  arg^ument, 
entreaty,  and  the  inducement  which  generally  takes  with 
every  sensible  "  Luath  or  Caesar,"  a  piece  of  thick  plank 
was  also,  if  not  cast  to  the  wind,  certainly  to  the  waters. 
*'  Weel  now,  Jamie,  what's  the  use  of  bothering  yourself 
and  the  dumb  cratur,  that  cannot  spak  for  himself;  may 
be,  if  you  was  knowing  his  raison,  you  wouldn'X  take  the 
water  naither.**  Hawkie  came  behind  the  parties,  "  I  say, 
gin  ony  body  would  fling  ahandfn' o'  roealon  the  water,  baith 
o'  them  would  tak'  it." 

RIGHTS  OF  PBOPERTT. 

A  CERTAIN  Lord  Justice  Clerk  of  Scotland,  famed  for 
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his  exploits  id  the  field,  with  a  gun  at  his  shoulder,  and  a 
fair  coTey  of  partridges  in  his  eye,  was  led  one  beau- 
tiful sporting  day,  in  the  too  keen  pursuit  of  game,  to 
Tiolate  the  laws  he  administered,  and  commit  a  trespass.  So 
true  is  it,  however,  that  the  law  is  no  respecter  of  persons, 
our  dignitary,  if  not  arraigned  according  to  the  laws  of  the 
realm,  was  most  summarily  assailed  per  legem  terrse.  The 
prosecutor  in  this  instance  was  one  of  the  kindly  tenants  of 
Lochmaben — "  a  lone  woman,"  into  whose  luxuriant  pre- 
nerTe  of  turnips  his  Lordship  had  strayed  beyond  the  bounds 
of  the  friends'  estates  oyer  which  he  was  shooting.  '*  Man," 
cried  the  pursuer,  "  I  wish  ye  wad  come  oot  amo'  ma*  neeps." 
Astounded  at  the  irreyerence  of  such  an  address,  his  Lord- 
ship  authoritatively  demanded  whether  the  woman  knew  wbo 
he  was  ?  "A  dinna  care  wha'  ye  are,*"  was  her  answer ;  "  but 
a  wish  ye  wad  come  out  frae  amo*  ma'  neeps  1"  "  Woman  1" 
said  his  Lordship,  stOI  more  emphatically,  **  I'm  the  Lord 
Justice  Clerk  I" — '*  Hech,'*  cried  the  imperturbable  dame, 
with  a  faint,  ang^y  laugh,  *'a  dinna  care  wha*8  clerk  ye  are ; 
but  I  wad  thank  yc  to  come  oot  frae  amo'  ma*  neeps.'* 

A  TALE  FOR  THE  MALTBUSIAN8. 

A  French  gentleman,  residing  in  It5l9,  in  Suffolk  Street, 
London,  then  a  popular  sojourn  for  Scotchmen  and  foreign- 
ers, had  a  wife  who  was  on  the  tiptoe  of  expectation  as  to 
her  confinement.  Symptoms  appeared — so  did  the  ac- 
coucheur ;  and  Monsieur  Quelquechose  (or  whatever  his 
name  might  be)  adjourned  to  the  Orange  Coffee  house,  at 
the  comer  of  the  Haymarket,  (where  Mr.  Matthews,  the 
modem  Aristophanes  discovered  the  very  "  gentilman, 
whose  hair  came  a  leetle  through  his  hat,")  and  nervously 
anxious  about  the  welfare  of  his  better-half,  yet  unable  to 
remain  in  his  anxiety  at  home,  directed  the  maid-servant  to 
come  the  instant  that  Madame  Quelquechose  was  out  of  her 
trouble,  and  tell  him. 

Quelquechose  sat  himself  down  in  the  Coffee-house,  and 
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ordered  a  glass  of  brandy  and  water— he  reclined  in  a  box 
sipped  his  beverage,  and  thought  of  his  wife.     At  about 

half-past  nine  he  heard  a  sort  of  scuffle  in  the  passage in 

came  the  maid,  and  regardless  of  forms  or  maccaroni  (there 
famous),  ran  up  to  the  place  where  her  master  was  seated. 

"  Well/'  said  Monsieur,  "  is  him  over  r 

«  Yes,  sir,"  said  Sally,  **  my  Missus  has  got  as  fine  a  boy 
as  OTer  you  clapped  your  two  eyes  upon." 

"  Braro  !"  said  Monsieur,  '*  dere  is  half-a-crown  for  de 
news — ron  avay  yith  you  back.  Waiter,  bring  me  a  pint  of 
claret — I  shall  drink  to  my  wife's  good  healt's." 

He  was  pleased — ^he  did  drink  almost  all  his  pint  of  wine ; 
but  before  he  could  get  to  the  end  of  it,  he  heard  another 
scuffle  in  the  passage — ^bang  went  the  door — in  came  the 
maid — 

*'  What  is  de  matter  ?"  exclaimed  Quelquechose,  **  Amelie 
Josephine  Seraphine,  my  belored  Adele  ill  ?" 

*'  HI  1"  cried  the  girl—**  La !  no,  sir,  Missus  has  got  a 
Bne  girl,  besides  the  little  boy." 

"Vatl"  exclaims  Quelquechose — "  Tvins  1 — Brayo— 
happy  me! — hey? — here  Sally — dere  is  a  five  shillin'  for 
you — good  girl,  ron  avay  to  your  dear  mis'ress — my  love 
— ^you  know — and  all  dat.  Waiter — a  bottle  of  ohampaigne 
— Toila,  mon  chor — Tyins  ! — ha !  ha  I  ha  1 

'  Malbroak,  so  vat  en  guerre.' 
— Oh  1  how  happy  I  am." 

The  maid  went,  the  moussu  came,  and  with  it  some  bis- 
cuit *'  hot  like  de  fire" — Quelquechose  enjoyed  it, — whei^ 
scarcely  had  he  finished  three  glasses — coronella-looking 
things,  with  long  legs  and  small  wabts— he  heard  another 
scuffle,  and  in  again  rushed  the  maid. 

'*  Sir,"  said  she,  without  waiting  to  be  questioned,  **  my 
Missus  has  got  a  third  baby,  a  beautiful  little  girl !"— and 
this  she  said,  expecting  at  least  a  guinea. 

'*  Vat  you  say  ?"  exclaimed  Quelquechose,  *'  anoder ! 
Oh,  dis  yay  shall  not  do — all  dis  is  too  much.  I  must  go 
home  and  put  a  stop  to  dis  1" 
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I'll  make  them  sing. 

Tub  precentor  of  one  of  our  city  churches,  during  the 
life  of  a  late  incumbent,  haring  requested  a  day  from  a 
professional  brother  in  Paisley,  thought  it  but  fair  to  state, 
that  as  the  congregation  esteemed  the  service  of  the  lips  a 
thing  of  uo  moment,  he  was  not  unfrequently  allowed  (t.  e. 
obliged)  to  sing  a  solo  of  sixteen  or  twenty  lines.     Un- 
daunted, though  surprised  at  a  practice,  at  once  so  hetero« 
dox  on  the  part  of  the  congregation  and  trying  to  its  leader, 
the  Paisley  brother  entered  the  bench  uttering  the  emphatic 
and  portentous  words,  "I'll  make  them  sing."     The  op- 
portunity was  soon  afforded  to  him,  and  his  voice,  clear  and 
shrill,  passed  from  note  to  note  along  the  two  first  lines  of 
the  psalm,  without  receiving  the  slightest  assistance  from 
the  congregation.    Determined  however  not  to  be  thwarted, 
he  paused,  and  said,  "  The   congregation  do  not  seem  to 
understand  this  tune,  I'll  try  another;"  but  again  did  he 
sing  the  two  first  lines,  and  again  the  echo  of  his  own  voice 
was  the  only  sound  that  reached  his  ear.     He  paused  once 
more,  and  said,  **  You   don't  understand  this  one  either,  I'll 
try  another."     No  sooner,  however,  did  he  commence  the 
two  first  lines  of  the  psalm  for  the  third  time  than  the 
tongues  of  the  congregation  were  loosed,  and  a  thousand 
voices  swelled  the  notes  of  praise. 

A  DEEP  CUT. 

In  a  small  collection  of  poems,  entitled  "  Gloaming 
Amusements,"  from  the  classic  press  of  Beith,  we  find  the 
followmg  first-rate  bull : — 

"  Unmanly,  sbamelou,  worthleM  villain. 
Devoid  o'  every  finer  feelln', 
>Vho  with  a  base  affected  Brace, 
Applauds  thy  brotlior  to  his  faoe, 
A  dmires  his  humour,  shnree  Ula  plnclc, 
Aud  cuts  his  throat  behind  his  back ! 
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TESTING  THE  MATTER. 


The  Presbytery  of  Dumbarton  had  sustained  the  appIL 
cation  of  one  of  their  clerical  brethren  for  a  new  manse,  and 
gave  instructions  to  that  effect.  The  graduated  assessment 
was  either  in  money,  or  labour  to  a  certain  amount ;  and  the 
farmers  were  required,  in  terms  of  their  lease,  to  deliver, 
carriage  free,  a  certain  number  of  carts  of  stones.  Although 
his  Reference  was  very  particular  in  seeing  that  every  one 
discharged  the  portion  of  service  required  of  him,  it  i< 
doubtful  whether  he  were  as  scrupulous  in  enforcing  the  ob- 
ligation of  the  Sinaic  code  of  laws,  as  those  which  regarded 
the  privileges  of  his  order.  Ho  challenged  one  of  his 
members,  a  farmer,  for  what  he  considered  a  very  light 
load  of  stones,  and  refused  to  allow  it  to  pass  muster.  **  Ye 
see,  minister,"  said  the  farmer,  '*  that  it's  but  a  cowt  (colt) 
that's  atweeu  the  trams,  an'  it  micht  hurt  his  back  to  lade 
him  sair :  but  I'm  sure,  for  ane  ye  get  heavier  than  what's 
on  his  back,  ye  hae  four  lichter."  *'  I  must  have  it  weigh- 
ed," said  his  Reverence  ;  and,  after  adjusting  the  apparatus, 
and  subjecting  the  load  to  the  test  of  tho  scales,  he  foun^i 
it  less  deficient  than  he  expected.  The  farmer  retorted 
"  Weel,  sir,  I  tell'd  ye  it  was  na  far  short  o*  the  thing :  gii 
we  were  a*  as  doubtfu'  about  what  you  say,  what  wad  come 
o'  us? — ye  hae  been  weighting  and  weighting  at  the  mountains 
in  scales  every  Sabbath-day  sin'  ye  cam*  amang  us,  but  I 
ne'er  saw  ye  putting  up  the  bauks  till  this  day." 

A  CAUTIOUS  ADVISER. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Fullarton  had  his  servants  employed  ou 
his  glebe,  in  carrying  some  stocks  of  corn  from  a  hollow  lo 
an  adjoining  knoll,  that  they  might  be  more  speedily  pre- 
pared for  the  barn-yard.  Will  Speir  passed,  when  his 
Reverence  inquired  at  him,  if  **  the  day  would  keep  up,  as  it 
looked  a  wee  cloudy  like  ?"  *'  I  canna  say  the  noo,'*  said  Wl*1, 
*'  but  I'm  coming  back  this  way  at  nicht,  I'll  ca*  and  tell  yon." 
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*'A  COLLIESHAKOIB" — ANOUCB,   DOO   QUABRBL. 

No  place  is  more  likelj  to  be  favourable  for  seeing  the 
above  term  practically  illustrated  on  an  extensive  scale,  than 
a  parish  church  in  the  pastoral  districts  of  our  country. 
The  hearers  are  generally  composed  of  shepherds  and  their 
retinue ;  amongst  whom  is  a  duo  complement  of  dogs.  To 
prohibit  the  bringing  of  these  animals  to  church,  were  also 
to  forbid  their  owners ;  for,  in  coming  to  the  place  of  wor- 
ship, a  circuit  is  taken  amongst  the  cattle  as  on  week-days, 
to  see  whether  any  are  amissing  or  ailing,  and  collie  conse- 
quently must  be  present  to  sound  the  muster-note.  These 
shaggy  guardians  of  the  fold,  congregate  in  the  church-yard 
in  summer,  while  in  winter  they  take  shelter  in  the  lobby ; 
and  the  presence  of  the  minister's  dog,  who  is  generally  pri- 
vileged with  a  seat  on  the  pulpit-stair,  draws  some  of  his 
less-favoured  brethren  towards  him  to  exchange  nose-civi- 
lities ;  a  regular  dog -riot,  or  "  Collieshangie,*'  is  then  sure 
to  take  place.  A  scene  of  this  description  took  place  in  a 
church  near  Muirkirk.  The  minister's  dog,  who  was  as 
social  as  any  member  of  the  Presbytery,  observed  some 
of  his  acquaintances,  and  looked  as  significantly  as  he  could 
for  them  to  come  up  his  way.  The  hint  was  immediately 
taken,  and  by  more  too  than  collie  had  bargained  for :  all 
and  sundry  made  their  way  for  the  pulpit-stair ;  the  mmis- 
tcr's  dog  had  no  accommodation  for  the  half;  besides,  not 
desiring  acquaintanceship  with  some  that  were  not  so  well 
put  on  as  himself,  he  unceremoniously  began  to  show  his 
teeth,  and  in  a  moment  every  one  was  in  the  throat  of  his 
neighbour. 

Robin  Park,  the  betheral — who  was  always  on  the  look-out 
for  disturbances,  and  often,  poor  man  !  as  he  said,  "  lost  a 
head  or  twa  o*  the  discourse,  though  maybe  they  could  be 
spared  whiles,  keeping  down  din" — advanced  with  a  long 
pole,  or  rather  tree,  which  had  been  very  roughly  branched, 
and  assailed  the  combatants :  the  belligerents  fled  towards 
the  door,  tho  betheral  following  along  the  narrow  passage  ; 
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but,  instead  of  taking  the  door,  up  stairs  they  went  into  tbe 
gallery,  Robin  still  pursuing ;  and  after  following  up  all  the 
turnings  and  windings  of  the  straight,  curved,  and  angular 
passages,  he  fairly  got  them  without  the  walls ;  the  minister 
all  this  time  not  uttering  a  syllable  until  peace  should  be  re- 
stored. The  indefatigable  Robin  now  returned,  panting  like 
an  over-driven  wheeler,  and  coming  up  opposite  to  the  pul- 
pit, observed  the  favoured  tenant  of  the  stair  looking  at  him, 
as  he  thought,  with  a  leer  on  his  nose,  though  he  was  really 
the  sole  cause  of  the  hurly-burly.  The  expression  of  his 
lengthy  phiz  seemed  to  convey  to  Robin  the  words,  "  Hech, 
man,  but  you're  sair  pitten  to  1"  Robin  looked  up  to  his 
Reverence,  and  with  head  turned  three  inches  off  the  perpen- 
dieukr,  inquired,  **  Noo,  sir,  will  I  put  out  your  ain  ?" 

A  CAREFUL  WALK. 

A  BEVERKND  Doctor  iu  the  Kirk,  who  is  sometimes  very 
homely  in  scripture  elucidations,  preachmg  lately  on  chris- 
tian circumspection,  thus  illustrated  the  care  with  which  the 
Christian  ever  should  select  his  steps  in  life  : — "  You  have 
all,  my  hearers,  seen,  or  any  that  have  not,  may  without 
much  trouble,  a  tom-cat  walking  along  the  garden  wall, 
amidst  pieces  of  broken  bottle-glass — see  how  carefully  he 
picks  his  steps,  even  a  fright  will  not  make  him  forget  his 
propriety. " 

SCOTCH  PERTINACITY. 

The  late  John  NeiUon  of  the  Claremont  Tavern,  Glasgow, 
when  waiter  with  Mrs.  Pollock,  Prince  a  Street,  was  ordered 
by  a  party  of  conceited  puppies  to  bring  them  some  London 
porter ;  on  presenting  which,  he  was  taken  to  task  by  the 
.ordsof  the  parlour  for  the  time  being.  *'  That  is  not  London 
porter,  sir;  take  it  away — some  of  your  nasty  home-brewed 
ituff  that  has  been  in  the  house  for  an  age."  "  I  say  it  is  Lon- 
don porter,"  replied  John  ;  "  but  maybe  youVe  not  vorra  j»nii(l 
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Judges."  **  Take  it  away,  sir,  and  none  of  your  insolence." 
John  stuck  to  his  point,  till  Mrs.  Pollock,  attracted  by  the 
disturbance,  entered  the  room.  Order  was  soon  restored, 
each  party  relating,  and  looking  to  her  for  a  decision  in  fa- 
vour of  their  respective  case.  She  asked  John  where  he 
took  it  from ;  he  answered ;  she  said  that  was  where  it 
stood,  but  that  a  bottle  of  Scotch  porter  might  have  been 
placed  there  by  mistake,  and  she  ordered  him  to  bring  an- 
other. He  brought  it ;  and,  at  his  mistress'  earnest  solicita- 
tion offered  an  apology  for  his  conduct.  John  lingered  how- 
ever behind  his  mistress  in  the  room,  under  pretence  of  do* 
ing  something,  and  when  he  thought  her  fairly  out  of  hearing, 
he  again  resumed  the  discussion : — "  Ye  see,  gentlemen,  1 
had  to  say  yon  to  please  my  mistress ;  yet,  for  my  own 
sake,  I  maun  say  it  was  London  porter  for  a'  that." 

A  WET  SUNDAY  IN  THE  HIGHLANDS. 

(From  the  Note- Book  of  a  Traveller.) 

**  The  rageand  stormes  oucr  weltcrand  wally  seis, 
Ryuritt  ran  redo  on  spate  with  wattir  broun, 
And  bumifl  harlis  all  thare  bank  is  doun.** 

Gawinr  Douolas. 

A  WET  Sunday,  exclaims  the  cit,  that  is  nothing  new  of 

late.     True,  my  dear  friend,  but  a  wet  Sunday  among  the 

mountains  is  quite  a  different  affair  to  one'  of  the  same 

quality  in  town.     No  doubt  you  have  your  disagreeables 

— such  as  flooded  streets,  dripping  eves,  damsels  scudding 

before  the  wind  with  inverted  umbrellas,  hat  and  wig  hunt* 

ing  by  elderly  gentlemen  not  much  addicted  to  the  chase. 

In  the  Highlands,  however,  it  assumes  a  wilder  and  more 

sublime  appearance.     The  dark  misty  glen,  whose  rooky 

barriers,  obscured  by  the  vapours  that  sail  along  in  endless 

array,  gives  the  first  intimation  of  the  coming  storm ;  while 

here  and  there  the  mountain-torrent  bursts  through  the  haze, 

and  seems  to  the  startled  eye  as  if  it  dropped  from  some 

2d 
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mighty  reservoir  in  the  clouds.  The  waves,  driven  by  fh« 
howling  blast,  sweep  along  the  bosom  of  the  Loch,  appear- 
ing in  the  distance  like  wreaths  of  snow  weltering  amid 
the  dark  and  troubled  abyss  ;  while,  on  those  precipices 
more  exposed  to  the  winds,  the  cataracts  are  driven  up. 
wards  by  the  fury  of  the  gale,  till  they  seem  to  the  distant 
eye  like  pillars  of  light  trembling  on  the  verge  of  their 
frightful  steeps — the  streams  descending  from  the  deeper 
and  more  sheltered  ravines,  swollen  by  the  continued 
rain,  spread  over  the  roads,  and  present  to  the  ill-stArred 
wight  who  happens  to  be  abroad,  one  lengthened  sheet  K^i 
water,  through  which,  if  he  should  be  a  pedestrian,  he  must 
splash  forward  on  his  weary  way. 

'Twas  late  on  a  Saturday  night,  such  as  above  described 
when  the  writer,  wet  and  exhausted  with  buffeting  the  storm 

reached  the  comfortable  little  inn  at  the  head  of  Loch 

Good  viands,  a  rousing  fire,  with  the  luxury  of  a  clean,  dry, 
and  refreshing  bed,  soon  spread  oblivion  over  the  discomforts 
of  the  day.  The  morning,  however,  set  in  with  even  a 
more  unpromising  aspect  than  that  which  closed  the  preced- 
ing night.  The  storm  was  more  violent,  and  the  rain 
battered  against  the  window  with  increased  fury — the  mist 
on  the  hills  was  dark,  dense  and  threatening,  and  the  wind 
had  gathered  up  the  Loch,  till  its  whitened  ridges  mingled 
with  the  cloudy  masses  of  vapour  which  had  been  driven 
downwards  from  the  mountains — not  a  sail  was  unfurled  — 
every  boat  was  drawn  up  on  the  beach — and  the  tempest, 
as  it*  disappointed,  raved  over  the  face  of  nature,  seeking 
for  objects  on  which  to  wreak  its  vengeance.  Such  was 
the  prospect  without.  Within,  a  cheerful  fire,  a  clean 
hearth,  a  table  replenished  with  all  the  delicate  as  well  as 
substantial  accompaniments  of  a  Highland  breakfast,  allur- 
ed  the  eye  from  the  turmoil  of  the  elements  .without,  and, 
very  pleasingly  for  the  time,  concentrated  the  ideas  of 
onjoymont  within  the  walls  of  the  comfortable  little 
apartment  But,  alas  1  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  like  the 
rest  of  our  joys,  are  fleeting  as  (he    thready  current   of 
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the  sandglftBS — the  lovely  vision  pleased,  palled,  and  dis- 
i»pl»i'ared. 

The  thought  of  sitting  all  day,  listening  to  the  howhug 
of  the  winds,  and  the  lashing  of  the  rain,  though  agroeablo 
enough  at  first,  from  the  sense  of  security  which  a  comfort 
able  shelter  afforded,  made  the  monotonous   confinement 
extremely  irksome.     My  attention,  however,  was  soon  with- 
drawn from  the  state  of  the  weather,  by  the  appearance  of 
a  travelling  cart  making  for  the  inn  j  from  which,  on  reach- 
ing the  door,  descended  a  tall  thin  figure,  buttoned  up  to 
the  chin  in  a  white  great-coat,  and  swathed  over  mouth  oUu 
nose  with  a  plentiful  assortment  of  various  coloured  hand- 
kerchiefs, which  wore  still  insufficient  to  protect  him  from 
the  water  that  streamed  from  the  battered  and  almost  shape- 
less piece  of  felt  which  covered  his  head.     After  him,  carry- 
ing a  shabby-looking  portmanteau,  came  his  highlaud  gillie, 
or  driver,  in  his  little   blue  bonnet  and   pepper- and-sall 
great-coat,  the  tails  of  which  were  carefully  tucked  through 
the  holes  in  the  skirts  to  keep  them  from  the  mud. 

Here  is  at  least  the  chance  of  company,  thought  I,  as  I 
heard  the  double  footsteps  on  the  stair.  1  was  disappointed, 
however ;  they  turned  away,  and  were  disposed  of  in  some 
other  part  of  the  house. 

Left  to  my  own  meditations,  I  stood  gazing  through  the 
dim  and  bedrizzled  glass  at  the  scene  without,  endeavouring, 
if  possible,  to  discover  the  prospect  of  some  other  arrival — 
till  the  pleasing  announcement  that  dinner  was  ready,  sound- 
ed in  my  ears,  accompanied  by  the  no  less  welcome  intima- 
tion, that  the  gentlemen  who  had  lately  arrived  would  be 
happy  to  join  me. 

On  his  appearance,  he  gave  his  "  How  do  you  do  ?"  in  a 
tone  of  familiarity  that  smacked  of  acquaintanceship ;  and  I 
quickly  recognised  the  features  of  one  I  had  frequently  met 
on  the  road,  and  with  whom  I  have  occasionally  spent  ac 
agreeable  evening. — Before  I  had  time  to  reply  to  his  salu- 
tation, •*  what  weather  I  1  have  never  been  so  near  drowning 
in  my  life — three  stages  since  daiy  break — part  of  the  road  tha 
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horse  would  have  swam,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  weight 
of  the  cart — three  times  I  stopped  to  get  myself  dried,  and 
CTcrjr  time  I  raised  a  smoke  as  if  1  had  been  burning  kelp. 
After  all  I  came  here  with  half  a  tun  of  water  in  the  pockets 
of  my  great-coat,  and  I  have  left  a  perfect  inundation  in  the 
room  above ;  I  hope  it  will  not  come  down  upon  us  before 
dinner."     "  I  hope  not,  nor  after  it  either,"  said  I. 

But  before  proceeding  farther,  I  may  give  the  reader 
what  little  information  I  possess  respecting  the  individual 
thus  brought  under  his  notice.     My  tall  friend,  who,  for 
good  reasons,  shall  be  nameless,  is  a  native  of  the  Emerald 
Isle,  and,  according  to  his  own  account,  has  seen   every 
capital  in  Europe,  and  been  in  every  clime  from  **  Indus  to 
the  Pole."     Engrossed  in  commercial  pursuits,  he  has  for  a 
long  time  been  a  familiar  and  well  known  character  in  almost 
every  town  in  Scotland.     In  his  journeys  he  is  frequent  and 
regular  as  the  tides  —that  is  to  say,  he  always  makes  his 
appoarance  among  the  customers  on  the  day  announced  in 
the  circulars  of  the  house  he  represents  ;  and  though  some> 
times  peevish  in  his  manner,  and  eccentric  in  his  ideas,  yet 
his  convivial  talents,  his  varied  collection  of  amusing  stories, 
and  marvellous  relations  of  hairbreadth  escapes  which  he 
has  experienced  in  his  various  journeyings,  liave  rendered 
him  so  great  a  favourite  among  the  friends  of  the  house, 
that  his  arrival  is  looked  forward  to  in  every  town  as  a 
sort  of  festival.     It    must  however  be  allowed,  that,  like 
most  of  the  votaries  of  Momus,  his  stories  and  personal 
adventures  are  told  at  a  discount,  something  similar  to  that 
at  which  he  sells  certain  descriptions  of  his  goods,  varying 
from  5  to  25  per  cent,  on  his  stories,  while  his  adventures 
may  be  fairly  entitled  to  an  abatement  equal  to  that  made 
on  Paisley  thread,  viz.  50,  f)0,  75,  or  what  you  please.    But 
let  it  be  mentioned  to  his  credit,  that  in  all  relations  where 
confidence  is  implied,  integrity  requisite,  or  the  character  of 
a  gentleman  concerned,  the  terms  are  net.     Possessed  of  a 
s/^und,  discriminating  mind,  aided  by  the  advantages  of 
edncation,  and  improved  by  continual  intercourse  with  the 
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world,  with  all  his  petty  humours,  his  predilection  for  throw, 
ing  the  hatchet,  and  the  use  of  little  anmeanmg  expletives, 
with  which  he  interlarded  his  conversation,  he  was  a  very  de- 
cent, companionable  sort  of  fellow. 

To  my  inquiries  after  dinner,  respecting  his  peregrina- 
tions, he  gave  me,  among  other  little  stories,  the  following 
which,  as  it  is  in  some  degree  illustrative  of  the  Highland 
character,  as  well  as  of  the  class  of  anecdotes  that  form 
honest  Pat's  collection,  I  shall  give  it  as  nearly  in  his  own 
words  as  possible,  leaving  the  reader,  however,  to  put  in 
the  expletives,  where  he  feels  disposed. 

*'  You  may  think  it  a  lie,"  said  he,  "but  1  have  scarcely 
had  any  rest  these  six  nights.  Two  nights  ago,  I  was  at 
Ardrisaig,  where  I  expected  to  have  slept  like  one  of  the 
seven;  but  just  about  daybreak  I  was  waked  by  a  yell 
that  might  have  raised  the  dead.  Starting  up,  1  made  one 
jump  from  my  bed  into  my  trousers,  and  hastened  down  to 
the  kitchen,  where  I  found  a  great  yahoo  of  a  Highlandmau 
standing  on  the  middle  of  the  floor  in  a  state  of  nudity,  with 
his  hair  erect,  his  teeth  chattering,  and  every  part  of  his 
body  quivering  and  shaking  as  if  he  had  got  the  ague.  I 
snatched  up  a  petticoat  that  lay  on  a  chair  (Highlanders  of  his 
grade  seldom  sleep  in  their  shirts),  threw  it  over  his  head, 
and  inquired  the  cause  of  his  alarm.  By  this  time  the 
kitchen  was  crowded,  and  all  the  answer  we  could  get,  was 
something  which  he  mumbled  in  Gaelic,  with  the  look  and  tone 
of  a  maniac,  that  served  rather  to  puzzle  than  explain  the 
affair.  After  a  good  deal  of  investigation,  however,  the 
mystery  was  unravelled.  The  poor  fellow,  it  seems,  had 
come  from  the  braes  of  Lochaber,  for  the  purpose  of  emi- 
grating to  Canada,  and  being  tired  had  gone  to  bed  at  an 
early  hour.  It  happeued  that  a  merchant  who  was  proceed- 
ing to  Oban,  or  some  other  town  in  that  direction,  with  a 
general  assortment  of  goods  in  order  to  open  shop,  had  ar- 
rived by  one  of  the  Inverary  boats,  and  being  obliged  to  wait 
for  a  northern  conveyance,  he  had  his  goods  taken  to  the 
inn.     Among  the  various  articles  wnich  composed  the  mis- 
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cellaneous  collection,  was  a  carred  head  of  a  Blackamoor, 
which  he  intended  to  put  over  his  door  as  a  sign,  to  attract 
the  snaflT  and  tobacco  fanciers  of  hb  neighbourhood.      It 
chanced,  either  by  accident  or  design,  that  the  ominous 
head  was  taken  to  the  bedroom  of  the  poor  emigrant,  and 
placed  on  the  top  of  a  chest  of  drawers  where  blacky  had  a 
full  view  of  the  unconscious  sleeper.     In  the  dusk  of  the 
morning,  when  every  object  assumes  a  dubious  appearance, 
the  eyes  of  the  shirtless  Celt,  in  ho  had  never  beheld  a  sable 
complexion    before,   were   fixed   in  horror  on   the   awful 
apparition  ;  and  he  gazed  in  silent  agony  on  what  he  very 
reasonably  believed  to  be  the  grand  enemy  of  his  soul.     At 
last,  rabing  himself  on  his  hands  and  knees,  and  keeping 
his  eyes  immoveably  fixed  on  the  object  of  his  terror,  he 
crawled,  crab-like,  over  the  opposite  side  of  the  bed,  and 
continued  his  judicious  method  of  retreat,  till  his  hand  came 
in  contact  with  a  heavy  poker  ;  this  he  grasped  as  a  drown> 
iug  man  would  a  straw,  and  making  a  rush  at  the  foe,  he, 
in  the  desperate  energy  which  his  fear  inspired,  let  fall  a 
blow  which  sent  the  demon  in  splinters  about  the  room. 
Without  waiting  to  renew  the  conflict,  he  sprung  screaming 
from  the  room  down  stairs  to  the  kitchen,  at  a  hop-skip-and- 
leap  pace,  clearing  a  distance  that  would  have  gained  him 
the  prize  at  any  of  the  Strathfillan  games.     Uis  mumbling 
became  intelligible,  and  bis  exclamation  '*  Mharbh  mi  an 
Diabhol  I"*    was  perfectly  understood,  and  excited  roars 
of  laughter  from  the  bystanders.     How  the  merchant  and 
he  settled  about  the  damage  I  did  not  wait  to  inquire  ;  but 
1  thought  to  myself,  what  consternation  would  hare  taken 
place  among  the  clergy,  if  Donald  had  turned  out  a  man  of 
his  word — they  would  no  doubt  have  dreaded  that,  '*  Othello's 
occupation  being  gone."  they  must  expect  to  be  placed  oo 
the  peace  establishment" 

J.  D.  Cabbick. 


*  I  have  kfHed  tbe  dcTil  I 
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HIGHLAND  ECONOMY. 

In  the  thinly  populated  parts  of  the  Highlands,  his  Majes- 
ty's face,  as  taken  by  the  Master  of  the  Mint,  whether  in 
silver  or  copper  (gold  b  seldom  seen),  is  in  great  request. 
The  possessor  of  a  few  of  those  miniatures  of  Majesty,  will 
think  nothing  of  performing  a  journey  of  a  hundred  miles 
to  effect  the  most  paltry  saving.  The  line  of  conveyance  is 
usually  not  the  most  direct,  but  circuitous,  and  resembles 
tacking  at  sea ;  the  stages  are  from  the  house  of  one  friend 
or  relation  to  another ;  and  thus  they  are  often  franked  to 
the  journey's  end. 

A  couple  of  industrious  men,  father  and  son,  made  '*  a 
business  of  it,'*  as  they  phrase  it,  in  a  small  town  on  the 
West  Coast ;  at  any  rate,  they  made  it  their  business  to 
become  possessed  of  a  portion  of  the  treasures  of  the  Mint. 
The  mother,  old  and  infirm,  being  seized  with  water  in  thi 
chest,  her  life  was  despaired  of  by  the  medical  attendant ; 
and  the  prospect  of  a  funeral  in  the  family  put  Malcolm  and 
bis  son  to  their  arithmetic ;  and  how  to  lessen  the  expenses 
of  interment  was  the  subject  of  serious  consultation.  **  You 
see,"  said  the  father,  **  Danie,  my  son,  it's  an  awfu'  money 
that  they'll  take  here  for  coffin- mounting,  and  they'll  always 
put  n)ore  in  the  charge  for  that,  than  five  times  the  price  in 
Glasgow ; — so  you  will  just  go  away  there  to-morrow  ;  and 
stay  wi'  your  second  cousin,  Alister  M*Phedron,  the  morn'ii 
nicht,  and  cross  the  ferry  in  the  morning — the  ferryman  is 
acquaintance  wi'  Alister,  and  he'll  no  charge  for  the  boat, 
you  see,  and  you'll  be  in  the  town  itsel'  next  nicht." 

The  obedient  son  accordingly  set  off  for  Glasgow  in  the 
morning,  and  followed  the  directions  given  by  his  father. 
In  buying  the  gilded  insignia  of  woe  he  speculated  a  little  on 
his  own  account,  and  showed  that,  like  an  observing  son,  he 
had  profited  by  paternal  example.  **  You  have  purchased 
two  sets  of  mounting,"  said  his  friend  with  whom  he  lodged ; 
"you  have  not  also  heard  of  your  father's  death?"  "  Och, 
uo ;  not  yet,  though  he  has  more  age  than  my  mother ;  you 
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see  m  bocht  two  sets  here  cheaper  nor  one  set  at  Doach- 
drinnan."  '*  But  what  can  you  do  with  two  sets  ? — joalL  be 
going  to  lay  it  past  for  your  own  use  ?"  *'  Pugh  no,  man, 
I'm  but  a  young  lad  ;  it's  no  my  time  yet ;  but  some  other 
body  will  make  use  of  it — since  you  will  have  it,  the  old  boy 
himself  will  no  maybe  be  long  after  my  mother.*' 

FEMALE  ASTRONOMERS. 

I )  URING  the  annular  eclipse  of  1 836,  twoold  female  worthies 
were  heard  discussing  the  merits  of  the  two  Imninaries,  who 
were  the  principal  performers  on  that  occasion.  Kirsty 
(who  had  all  along  been  loud  in  praise  of  the  moon),  at  the 
time  of  the  greatest  phase,  was  in  raptures  at  the  thought 
of  her  favourite  beating  the  sun;  but  her  neighbour, 
/anot,  not  being  so  sure  of  the  advantage,  asked  her, 
••  What  way  in  a*  the  world  hae  ye  cast  out  wi*  the 
sun?  My  certie  1  I'm  sure  you're  gay  an' muck le  oblig- 
ed to  it,  and  it  ill  becomes  you,  or  ony  ither  body,  to  say 
ought  against  sic  an  auld  and  faithfu*  frien ."  **  Oh,  dear 
me  1  Janet,  you're  awfu'  ignorant ;  o'  what  use  has  the  sun 
been  to  either  you  or  me  ?  the  moon  gi'es  us  light  in  thae 
dark  Saturday  eens,  but  the  sun  never  shiues  but  when  it's 
daylight." 

THE  LAIRD  OF  DRlOnLEDBIECH  AND  THE  BLUE  MONKivY 

The  Laird  of  Dribbledriech  affords  a  pretty  fair  speci- 
men of  a  certain  class  of  landed  proprietors  in  the  VVest  of 
Scotland ;  though  not  over-refined  in  his  manners,  yet  hb 
goodness  of  heart  and  the  respectability  of  his  connexions, 
ensure  him  a  pretty  general  reception  in  what  is  considered 
genteel  society.  It  is  common  for  those  who  wish  to  ex- 
cuse or  extenuate  the  peccadilloes  of  their  favourites,  to  say, 
that  **  every  man  has  his  fault."  Though  our  Laird  moves 
in  a  circle  of  as  indulgent,  good-natured  friends  as  any  of 
the  poor  erring  sons  of  Adam  need  be  blessed  with,  yet  they 
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are  frequently  compelled  to  admit,  that  in  his  case  the  re- 
mark will  not  literally  hold  good,  as  he  is  well  known  to 
carry  at  least  two  faults  or  blots  on  his  moral  escutcheon, 
and  these  are  of  such  a  nature  that  it  is  much  to  be  feared 
the  '*  recording  angel,"  even  were  he  inclined,  would  re- 
quire to  hold  the  *'  onion  to  her  eye,"  before  she  could  mus- 
ter sufficient  moisture  to  obliterate  the  record.  The  faults 
referred  to  may  be  briefly  described.  The  one  is  a  leech- 
like propensity  towards  the  bottle,  to  which  he  will  stick 
with  the  most  persevering  assiduity  from  the  drawing  of  the 
cloth  till  the  crowing  of  the  cock,  when  our  Laird  is  gen- 
erally found  in  that  state  which,  in  the  language  of  the  ex- 
cise, is  termed  *'  full  to  the  bung  ;"  being  then  heavy,  as 
may  naturally  be  supposed,  he  relaxes  his  efforts,  and,  like 
the  little  blood-sucker  alluded  to,  when  similarly  saturated, 
quits  his  hold,  and  rolls  over.  The  other  fault,  is  an  inve- 
terate habit,  while  in  the  company  of  ladies,  of  giving  utter- 
ance to  innuendoes,  and  other  little  freedoms  of  speech 
happily  now  banished  from  society,  more  calculated  to  raise 
the  blush  than  the  smile  on  the  faces  of  those  of  the  fair  sex 
who  may  chance  to  be  within  earshot.  On  one  occasion,  be- 
ing invited  to  dine  with  the  Laird  of  Lownhowf,  Dribbledriech 
thought  proper  to  indulge  his  predilections  to  the  utmost, 
and  was  ultimately  successful  in  driving  the  ladies  from  the 
room.  The  carousal  continued  till  the  '*  witching  time  o' 
night,'*  when  Lownhowf, 

"  A  fine,  fat,  fodgel  wight," 
assisted  him  to  zig«zag  his  way  through  the  mazes  of  the 
old-fashioned  fabric  to  his  bed-room,  where,  left  to  himself, 
he  managed  to  uncase,  and  having  clapped  his  red  worsted 
extinguisher  on  his  head,  he  *'  dowsed  the  glim,"  and 
proceeded  to  bed. 

It  is  said  there  is  much  between  the  **  cup  and  the  lip :" 
it  may  also  be  said,  there  is  much  between  the  pillow  and 
the  snoose.  This  night,  one  of  those  bottle-imps,  vulgarly 
called  blue  devils,  took  it  into  his  head  to  pay  his  riBHT 
visit  to  his  Lairdship.      Far  amid  the  darkness  (for  the 
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mooalight  had  been  carefully  excluded)  appeared  a  flicker- 
ing blue  light,  which,  to  the  terrified  imagination  of  the 
Laird,  gradually  arranged  itself  into  the  form  of  a  monkey, 
80  small  at  first  that  it  might  with  ease  have  danced  the 
"  tippler's  reel"  inside  the  tumbler  that  had  lately  been 
drained.  Increasing  in  size  as  it  advanced,  the  straining 
eyes  of  the  poor  Laird  beheld  with  horror  the  frightful  blue 
monster,  now  as  large  as  a  baboon,  perch  upon  the  foot  of 
his  bed,  where  it  commenced  skipping  from  side  to  side  with 
as  much  quickness  and  regularity  of  motion,  as  if  impelled 
from  behind  by  the  practised  hand  of  a  Paisley  shuttle- 
drirer.  After  performing  its  gambols  for  some  time,  it 
ceased,  and  the  features,  ugly  enough  before,  began  slowly 
to  exhibit,  a  la  kaleidoscope,  all  the  horrific  rariety  of  the 
family  gallery  of  pandemonium.  The  distracted  Laird  now 
bolted  up  on  his  centre  joint,  like  a  Dutch  toy,  and  found 
himself  nez  a  nez  to  the  horrible  apparition,  which  laying 
his  ugly  mug  to  his  ear,  breathed  into  it  the  following  ap- 
palling intimation :  *'  Your  double  entendres,  your  inuuen> 
does,  and  your  female-offending  indelicacies,  are  all  put 
down  against  you  in  my  uncle's  night-book,  and  your 
sentence  is  this : — your  amiable  and  too  indulgent  rib  is  to  be 
taken  from  your  side — you  are  also  to  be  driven  from  the 
society  of  ladies,  and  in  future  to  have  no  company  o'  nights 
but  uncle  and  I,  till  you  make  sufficient  atonement  for  your 
past  offences  "  The  poor  culprit  instantly  fell  back  like  a 
log  to  his  former  position,  and  the  blue  fiend  again  amused 
himself  with  a  few  shuttle  skips  across  the  bed,  and  emitting 
a  hissing  sound,  disappeared  like  a  streamer  amid  the  dark- 
uess  of  the  room. 

The  bewildered  Laird  being  now  left  to  himself,  recovered 
his  recollection  so  far  as  to  stretch  forth  his  hands  on  all 
sides  to  feel  for  his  help-mate.  Finding  her  place  vacant, 
he  jumped  out  of  bed  in  great  terror,  and  groped  about 
the  room  for  the  fair  absentee.  After  a  fruitless  search, 
and  a  few  rude  repulses  from  bed-posts,  chairs,  and  other 
articles  of  furniture,  in  a  fit  of  consternation  and  despair,  he 
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eommenoed  dramming  with  hands  and  feet  against  a  nailed- 
up  door  which  had  formerly  been  an  entry  to  an  adjoining 
bedroom,  and  bawled  out  the  name  of  the  lost  one,  in  a 
strain  equ^iUy  plaintive,  though  rather  more  audible  than 
the  wailing  of  the  turtle.  The  noise  alarmed  one  of  the 
ladies  of  the  '*  place,"  who  happened  to  occupy  the  room  in 
question,  and  who,  thinking  the  disturbance  was  occasioned 
by  housebreakers,  hastily  rose  and  threw  open  the  shutters, 
when  our  forlorn  **  Ccelebs  in  search  oi  a  wife,"  seeing  the 
light  through  a  chink,  he  applied  his  ogler  to  the  aperture, 
and  under  the  influence  of  an  already  orerheated  imagina- 
tion, beheld  with  dismay,  the  tall,  thin,  white  figure  of  the 
lady  standing  in  a  flood  of  moonlight.  One  peep  was 
enough,  the  horror-struck  Laird  sprung  in  terror  to  the 
opposite  side  of  the  room,  where  he  came  in  contact  with 
a  real  door,  and  again  began  to  hammer  and  to  howl.  The 
old  house  of  Lownhowf  was  now  one  scene  of  confusion ; 
landlord,  guests,  men  and  maids,  cook  and  scullion,  were 
hurrying  with  lights  from  one  place  to  another,  while  along 
the  passages,  the  ladies  in  their  interesting  night-dresses 
might  be  seen  popping  out  and  popping  into  their  bedrooms, 
anxious  to  learn  what  all  the  hurly-burly  was  about. 

'Twas  the  landlord  himself  that  opened  the  bedroom  door 
of  his  panic-struck  guest,  whom  he  found  in  a  fearful  state 
of  trepidation,  the  perspiration  breaking  from  every  pore  of 
his  body — his  hair  like  a  heckle — his  eyes  strained  to  the 
size  of  oyster-shells,  and  his  face  distorted  almost  beyond 
the  power  of  recognition.     **  Where  am  I  ?"  and  "  Where 

is  Mrs •  ?"  roared  the  terrified  disturber  of  the  peace, 

as  soon  as  the  light  flashed  upon  him.  **  You  are,"  said 
his  host,  with  a  gravity  becoming  the  occasion,  **  in  the 
mansion-house  of  Lownhowf,  and  this  is  called  the  minister's 
room."  It  was  not  enough :  "  Where  am  I  ?"  and  *'  Where 
is  Mrs  — ^—  ?-'  he  continued  to  exclaim,  beating  the  flour 
violently  with  his  ho6Ca.  **  I  have  told  you  where  you  are," 
replied  the  other,  rather  pettishly ;  "  as  you  did  not  bring 
Mrs here,  you  can  best  answer  the  latter  question 
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yourself."  •*  Oh !  I  see  it  all,"  cried  the  troablesome  guest, 
his  fears  beginuiiig  to  abate  as  the  well-known  faces  of  his 

evening  associates  presented  themselves.     "  G bless  you,* 

he  cried,  wringing  the  hand  of  his  host,  "you've  relieved 
my  mind  from  a  fearful  state  of  anxiety.  I  know  I've  bceu 
much  to  blame;  but  make  my  peace  with  the  ladies,  and 
say,  I  will  sooner  bite  off  my  tongue,  than  say  a  word  again 
to  offend  them.  Good  night,  good  night,  I'll  to  bed  in  peace 
now."  J.  D.  Carrick. 

BEGINNING  AT  THE  WRONG  END. 

At  a  little  select  party  of  "  bien  bodies,"  there  was  an  au> 
cient  couple  present,  who  had  made  a  competency  in  a  small 
shop  in  Aberdeen,  and  retired  from  business,  leaving  their 
only  son  as  successor  in  the  shop,  with  a  stock  free  from 
every  incumbrance.  But  John,  after  a  few  years,  failed]  in  the 
world,  and  his  misfortunes  became  the  theme  of  discourse. 

Mrs.  A Dear  me,  Mrs.  K.,  1  wonder  how  your  Johnnie 

did  sac  ill  in  the  same  shop  you  did  sae  weel  in  ? 

Mrs.  K Hoot,  woman,  it's  nae  wonder  at  a* 

Mrs.  A. — Weel,  how  did  it  happen? 

Mrs.  K. — ni  tell  you  how  it  happened.  Te  maun  ken, 
when  Tam  and  me  began  to  merchandise,  we  took  parriteh 
night  and  morning,  and  kail  to  our  dinner :  when  thing » 
grew  better,  we  took  tea  to  our  breakfast.  A-wcel,  woman, 
they  aye  mended,  and  we  sometimes  coft  a  lamb-leg,  for  a 
Sunday  dinner ;  and  before  we  gae  up,  we  sometimes  coft  a 
chuckle,  we  were  doing  so  weel.  Noo,  ye  maun  ken,  when 
Johnnie  began  to  merchandise,  he  began  at  the  chuckie^ 

A  GOOD-NATURED  CLIENT. 

A  CEBTAIN  Scotch  magistrate,  well  knowD  for  his  plea- 
santry and  good  humour,  stepped  into  the  chambers  of  a 
law-agent,  to  inquire  into  the  progress  of  a  law -plea;  he 
was  told  defences  bad  been  given  in ;  that  it  was  next  ne- 
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cefisary  to  lodge  replies  ;  and  that  after  that,  probabiy  du- 
plies would  be  ordered.  "  And  after  that,  I  suppose/'  re- 
joined the  magistrate,  *'  comes  the  money-plies,  which,  nae 
doubt,  ve'll  reckon  the  best  o*  a'  plies." 

HINTS  TO  EMIGRANTS. 

An  acquaintance  of  Bailie  M*G of  D ,  made  a 

grievous  complaint  to  him  one  day  of  the  hard  times,  and 
the  impossibility  of  scraping  together  a  liyelihood  in  this 
wretched  country.  The  Bailie's  own  experience  ran  direct- 
ly counter  to  these  dolorous  croakings,  for  his  industry  had 
realised  a  handsome  competence ;  but  he  knew  too  much  of 
the  world  to  attempt  proving  to  the  complainer,  that  his  ill 
success  might  be  partly  his  own  fault.  He  contented  him- 
self with  remarking  that  it  was  surely  possible  for  a  trades- 
man to  draw  together  a  tolerable  business.  "  Not  in  this 
country,"  his  friend  repeated.  **  Weel,  then,"  said  the 
Bailie,  "  what  say  ye  to  emigration  ?  I  have  heard  that 
some  push  their  way  gayan  weel  at  Hobart  Town  or  the 
Cape."  "  Yes,"  replied  his  desponding  townsman,  "  that 
might  be  the  case  ance  in  a  day,  but  if  there  is  business 
there,  mae  folk  are  there  than  can  get  a  share  o*t.'* 
•*  Weel,  it  may  be  true  ye  say,"  rejoined  the  Bailie,  whose 
policy  it  was  never  to  contradict  any  man  directly,  "but  ye 
might  gang  further— ye  might  gang  np  into  the  interior." 
"There's  naebody  there,"  said  the  inveterate  grumbler, 
"  but  kangaroos."  The  worthy  magistrate  was  something 
nettled  at  this  pertinacious  hopelessness,  and  concluding 
that  kangaroos  were  a  tribe  of  native  savages  among  whom 
a  careful  pedlar  might  make  indifferent  good  bargains,  he 
replied  hastily,  "  WAel-a-weel,  and  isna  a  kangaroo's  siller 
as  guide  as  anither  man's?" 

BAUOHTE  LEB. 

Before  the  bridge  of  Dalserf,  in  Lanarkshire,  was  btlilt, 
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about  forty  years  ago,  a  ferry-boat  was  kept  there  by 
Rauchie  Loe,  a  very  eccentric  character,  possessed  of  g^roat 
shrewdness  and  humour.  The  Earl  of  Hyndford  (the  last 
of  the  title)  had  occasion  very  frequently  to  pass  the  ferry, 
when  he  generally  gave  Bauchie  a  shilling,  although  the 
charge  was  only  one  penny.  His  Lordship  cracked  many  a 
joke  with  Bauchie,  who,  in  return,  used  a  good  deal  of  free- 
dom ;  but  the  former,  on  a  particular  occasion,  determined 
to  puzzle  the  ferryman,  and,  having  got  across  the  river,  his 
Lordship  leaped  out  of  the  boat,  without  so  much  as  putting 
his  hand  into  his  pocket.  Bauchie,  apparently  thunder- 
struck at  the  occurrence,  for  a  while  eyed  the  Earl,  who, 
before  he  had  gone  many  paces,  was  Interrupted  with  the 
vehement  vociferation  of  "  Min*,  my  Lord,  gin  ye  hae  lost 
your  purse,  it  wasna  in  my  boat."  The  good  Earl,  laugh- 
ing  heartily,  retraced  his  steps,  and  rewarded  Bauchie  with 
a  double  gift. 

About  the  same  time,  when  the  Rev.  Mr  Risk  was  minis- 
ter of  the  parish,  it  used  to  be  infested  with  innumerable 
gangs  of  beggars.  The  reverend  gentleman,  anxious  to  put 
a  stop  to  the  nuisance,  gave  strict  injunctions  to  Bauchie, 
not  to  take  any  mendicants  across  the  water.  This  was. 
not  at  all  relished  by  the  boatnuin— that  class  being  gener- 
ally his  best  customers  ;  for,  besides  paying  the  ferry,  they 
often  held  merry  doings  in  his  house.  Bauchie  durst  not 
disobey;  but,  at  all  hazards,  he  determined  on  having  his  re- 
venge ;  and  it  was  not  long  before  an  opportunity  occurred 
when  he  might  inflict  his  retributive  vengeance.  One  day, 
the  clergyman  had  occasion  to  cross,  for  the  purpose  of 
dining  with  some  of  his  parbhioners ;  he  had  not  been  long 
oil  the  opposite  shore,  when  the  rain  began  to  fall  in  tor- 
rents. He  was,  accordingly,  under  the  necessity  of  borrow, 
ing  an  old  great-coat  to  save  his  clothes  ;  and,  in  order  that 
his  hat  might  not  be  damaged,  it  was  laid  aside,  and  the 
minister's  head  enshrouded  in  a  napkin.  Thus  metamor- 
phosed, he  regained  the  side  of  the  river,  and  in  vain  bawled 
lustily  for  Bauchle's  assistance.     The  cunning  boatman  well 
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know  the  voice ;  but  recollecting  his  minister's  injunction, 
sat  still  in  the  house,  chuckling  OTer  the  exasperated  clergy- 
man. At  length  he  came  out,  and,  with  voice  stento- 
rian, responded,  '*  I  tell  ye,  frien,'  I  canna  tak'  ony  beg- 
gars ower  in  my  boat — the  minister  winna  alloo  me.*'  After 
this  had  been  repeated  several  times,  '*and  after,'*  as 
Bauchie  used  to  tell  the  story,  "  I  saw  he  was  weel  druckit, 
an'  as  hoarse  as  a  craw,  I  pretended  to  recognise  him. 
Tut,  b*t  possible,  I  took  ye  for  ane  o'  the  beggars,  minister, 
— wha  wad  hae  thocht  o*  ane  o'  your  station  comin*  ower  in 
such  a  dress  I" 

A  GLASGOW  BLOW-OUT. 

Perhaps  no  class  of  men  derive  so  much  advantage 
trom  letters  of  introduction  as  the  fraternity  to  which  I  be- 
long ',  and  as  these  advantages  may  be  gleaned  more  or 
less,  in  almost  every  grade  of  society  except  the  lowest,  it 
ought  to  be  a  matter  of  consideration  with  all  dependents 
on  the  Palette,  to  have  their  letters  of  as  miscellaneous 
a  character  as  possible.  For  myself,  I  was  particularly  at- 
tentive as  to  this  matter;  so  much  so,  that  I  have  been 
dining  in  Blythswood  Sqnare  on  turtle,  turkey  poult,  and 
roast  venison,  with  the  accompaniment  of  hock  or  chani. 
paigne ;  and  the  same  evening,  supping  in  a  back  land  in 
rho  Trongate,  with  a  frank,  laughter  loving,  mottled-faced 
butcher  and  his  jolly  double-chinned  helpmate,  on  minced 
eollops,  black-puddings,  and  whisky  toddy  ;  and  I  will  hon- 
estly admit,  that  I  have  found  greater  benefit  in  my  pro- 
fession from  the  vulgar,  straight-forward,  wish  to-be  friendly 
sort  of  conduct  of  the  latter,  who  would  often  banter  his 
neighbours  and  their  wives  into  a  sitting,  than  from  any 
fashionable  friend  at  the  west  end,  who  would  too  often 
tonsider  that  by  having  my  feet  under  his  mahogany  for  an 
afternoon,  he  had  sufficiently  honoured  the  draft  which  I 
lioid  on  his  good  offices.  It  must  however  be  acknowledged, 
that  a  letter  of  introduction  is.  in  the  present  age,  gener- 
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ally  considered  to  mean  little  more  than  a  passport  to  tht 
table  of  the  person  to  whom  it  is  addressed,  at  some  one 
of  the  stated  feeding  hoars  of  the  day,  and  these  hoars  are 
chiefly  regulated  by  the  circumstances,  temper,  and  profes* 
sion  of  the  individual.     For  instance,  if  any  of  my  readers 
have  such  a  letter  to  a  clergyman,  or  a  person  connected  with 
missionary  or  temperance  societies,  I  would  advise  him  not 
to  expect  anything  more  than  an  invitation  to  breakfast ; 
and  really  an  invitation    of  this  kind,   particularly   if  it 
should  be  given  in  winter,  must  appear  to  every  reflecting 
mind  rather  as  an  infliction  than  an  act  of  courtesy ;  but  as 
such  an  act  the  unfortunate  letter-carrier  is  bound  to  re- 
ceive it.     If  the  letter  happens  to  be  addressed  to  a  manu- 
facturer, a  merchant,  a  lawyer,  or  a  substantial  housekeep- 
ing bachelor,  the  hope  of  an  invite  to  **  pot  luck*'  may  be 
very  rationally  entertained.     If  to  a  family-man,  with  more 
than  one  daughter,  a  card  to  tea  is  sure  to  be  the  result, 
when  the  bearer  will  And  (provided  he  happens  to  be  a  sin* 
gle  man)  a  whole  circle  of  elegant,  fascinating  creatorea 
with  their  intelligent  mammas,  awaiting  his  arrival. 

It  was  to  a  party  of  this  kind  that  I  made  my  first  bow 
in  Glasgow,  and  though  I  could  not  consider  those  present 
entitled  to  rank  first  in  the  list  of  fashionables,  yet  the  affair, 
80  far  as  unceasing  loquacity  among  the  ladies  was  concern, 
ed,  went  ofi"  with  considerable  eclat.  The  eldest  daughter 
of  our  host  presided  at  the  tea-table,  that  is  to  say,  she 
poured  out  the  fragrant  beverage,  and  kept  a  sharp  look- 
out on  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  to  whom  the  various  caps 
were  appropriated.  This  is  reckoned  a  most  important  du- 
ty,  which  no  young  lady  with  any  pretensions  to  good 
breeding  will  ever  neglect. 

The  formalities  being  gone  through,  and  the  kind,  consid- 
erate mistress  of  the  ceremonies  having,  in  the  osoal  set 
phrases  of  tea-table  politeness,  pressed  the  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen to  take  out  their  spoons  **  for  another  cup,  half- 
cup,  or  quarter,"  "  the  tea-things"  were  removed,  and  the 
buzz  of  suppressed  conversation   gradually  spread   round 
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the  room,  and  waxed  louder  and  louder  as  the  parties  en- 
gaged found  themselves  getting  more  at  their  ease  with  each 
other.     The  old  lady  proposed  that  the  two  daughters  of 
our  host  should  favour  the  company  with  a  duet.     I  was  ra- 
ther surprised  at  the  request,  as  one  of  the  girls  hada  burr 
and  the  other  a  snivel,  and  how  these  would  harmonise, 
I  was  at  a  loss  to  know.     I  was,  however,  told  that  the  la- 
dies were  "  terrible  fine  singers,"  and  a  number  of  the  gentl  ^ 
men,  who  appeared  to  be  no  strangers  to  the  vocal  powen 
of  the  fair  ones,  exerted  their  eloquence  in  urging  them  to 
commence.     To  these  importunities,  papa  and  mamma  ad- 
ded their  parental  injunctions ;  '*  a  slight  cold,"  "  hoarseness,*' 
'*  head-ache,"   '*  inability,"  were  all  severally  pleaded,  aa 
cording  to  the  usnal  form,  but  not  being  sustained  by  the 
company,  after  a  good  deal  of  ill-affected  reluctance,  the 
same  old  lady,    who  had   been  instrumental  in   bringing 
forward  the  talents  of  the  ladies  to  the  notice  and  ap. 
plause  of  the  company,  now  proposed  that  "our  Geordie," 
as  she  called  a  tall  awkward-looking  figure,  who  sat  with 
his  hands  a-la-muff,  in  the  recesses  of  his  trowsers,  should 
amuse  the  company  with  a  piece  of  recitation.     "  Our  Geor 
die,'*  after  a  few  excuses,  lurched  forward  towards  a  vacant 
space  in  the  room,  and  sprea^Ung  forth  a  pair  of  hands  like 
a  brace  of  fire-shovels,  commenced  to  give  '*  Mary  the  Maid 
of  the  Inn." 

The  toddy-bowl  was  at  length  introduced,  and  our  hospi* 
table  landlord  assumed  the  wooden  sceptre  ;  the  glasses 
circulated  with  effective  rapidity,  while  toast,  song,  and 
recitation  came  spontaneously  forth  from  the  different 
quarters  of  the  room.  In  the  intervals  between  the  display 
of  melody  and  eloquence,  the  gossip  of  the  ladies  became 
amusingly  loud,  while  the  disjointed  snatches  of  their  con- 
versation, as  they  fell  upon  the  ear,  produced  an  effect 
sufficiently  absurd ;  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  give  even  a 
faint  idea  of  the  confused  tittle-tattle  in  which  the  terms 
*'  marriage,"  *•  silk  gown,"  *•  nice  man,"  "  pink  saucers," 

"new  boa,"   "fine  girl,"  "coral  and  bells,"  "splendid 
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coffin/'  *'  dress  cap/'  "  Prussian  bracelets/'  "pious  woman," 
"  box  ticket/' "  muff  and  tippet/' "  steam-boat/' "  Tenison,** 
"  haberdashery/'  "  Dr.  Chalmers/'  *'  tooth  powder/'  "baby 
linen/'  *'  strawberry  jam/'  "  handsome  sideboard/'  and  a 
thousand  others,  fell  in  ridiculous  disorder  on  the  ear. 
Tired  with  listening  to  the  noisy  fragments  of  a  conrersation 
which  I  could  not  understand,  I  drew  towards  a  little  coterie 
of  intelligent  matrons  who  seemed  to  have  formed  a  con- 
versational party  in  a  recess  where  the  annoyance  was  not 
Fo  great ;  here  I  had  the  gossip  of  the  OTening  more  in  de- 
tail, which  was  proceeding  thus,  as  I  came  within  earshot : 
"  O,  mem  1  speaking  about  butter,  did  ye  hear  what  hap- 
pened to  me  in  the  butter-market  the  ithor  day  ?"  **  No, 
mem,  dear  me  what  happened  ?"  *'  111  tell  ye  that,  mem — 
it  was  just  the  other  night  I  was  thinking  to  mysel,  and, 
thinks  I  to  mysel,  in  these  hard  times,  if  I  could  g^t  a  ban 
gain  o'  some  butter,  although  it  was  a  wee  auld-tasted,  or 
mottle,  it  might  do  weel  enough  for  servants,  as  they  might 
pick  the  motes  out  o*t  at  night  when  they  were  na  thrang  ; 
so  I  gaes  awa'  to  the  bazaar  next  day,  and  I  asked  a  woman 
if  she  had  ony  dirty  butter  for  servants,  and  she  answered 
in  a  gay  thieveless-like  way ;  and  I  goes  awa  to  twa  or 
three,  asking  if  they  had  ony  dirty  butter  for  servants,  and 
I  was  never  dreaming  o'  onything  wrang,  but  when  I  looks 
roun',  there's  a  great  band  o'  idle-like  hizzies,  wi'  their 
baskets,  and  they  a'  began  to  abuse  me ;  and  I  says  to  them, 
quo'  I,  ye  idle-like  women,  quo'  I,  is  that  the  way  to  speak  to 
ane  that  might  be  your  mistress  ?  so  I  turns  and  i*omes  awa, 
and  the  hale  tot  followed  me  down  the  Candleriggs,  crying, 
*  dirty  butter,  dirty  butter,'  after  me.  I  declare  I  never 
was  sae  muckle  affronted  in  the  hail  course  o'  my  life."  * '  Ah  * 
Mrs.  Petticraw,  nae  wonder  ye  was  affronted — servants  ha 
gane  aff  at  the  nail  a'  thegither  now  :  1*11  tell  ye  how  I  was 
served  the  ither  day.  Our  gudeman's  gay  and  fond  o*  a 
sheep's  head,  ye  see,  mem,  and  I  took  ane  o*  the  lasses  wi* 
me  to  the  market,  to  buy  a  sheep's  head,  and  twa  three  odds 
and  ends  that  I  wanted,  and  when  I    cmne    back,    there's 
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some  ladies  waiting  for  me  in  the  parlour,  and  I  gaes  awa 
ben  to  gi'e  the  ladies  a  dram — ladies  look  for  something  o' 
that  kind  when  they  come  into  a  house,  ye  see,  mem — weel, 
when  the  ladies  gaed  awa,  I  gaed  ben  to  the  kitchen,  to  see 
how  the  lass  was  coain'  on  wi*  the  head — weel,  what  do  you 
think  she's  doin',  mem  ? — she  has  a  skewer  in  her  hand,  and 
she's  picking  the  een  out  o'  the  sheep's  head — dear  me,  quo'  I, 
lassie,  quo*  I,  are  ye  picking  the  een  out  o*  the  beast's  head  ? 
'  O,'  quo'  she, '  mistress,  I  didna  ken  they  were  for  eating.* 
'  Didna  ken  they  were  for  eating  !'  quo'  I,  '  the  very  best 
bit  in  a'  the  beast  1'  Now,  Mrs.  Petticraw,  could  ony  livin* 
flesh  endure  the  like  o'  that  ?"  Mrs.  Petticraw  was  about 
to  reply,  when  silence  was  called  from  the  chair,  and  it  was 
announced  that  Mr.  Momus  M*Phun  was  going  to  favour 
the  company  with  his  "  Granny."  Mr.  Momus  was  the 
wag  of  the  company ;  for  be  it  known  unto  thee,  gentle 
reader,  that  no  **  real  convivial "  party  is  considered  com« 
olete  in  Glasgow,  unless  there  is  a  "  wag,"  **  an  original," 
»r  a  **  droll  fish"  in  attendance.  Mr.  Momus  M*Phun  com- 
menced his  exhibition  by  dressing  his  hand  with  the  assis- 
tance of  bis  handkerchief  and  a  burned  cork,  so  as  to  appear 
as  the  face  of  a  little  old  woman,  and  the  resemblance,  it 
must  be  confessed,  was  ludicrously  like ;  he  then  proceeded 
to  hold  a  colloquy  with  it.  Mimicking,  with  considerable 
effect,  the  toothless  garrulity  of  age,  his  imitation  called 
forth  quite  a  tempest  of  applause ;  and  when  the  uproarious 
mirth  which  he  excited  had  a  little  subsided,  the  glasses 
were  filled,  and  the  host  after  ringing  a  peal  on  the  edge  of 
the  bowl,  called  upon  the  company  to  drink  a  bumper  to 
Mr  Momus  M*Phnn  and  his  Granny. 

The  door  now  opened  and  a  servant  entered,  bearing  a 
tray  loaded  with  sandwiches,  cold  fowl,  tongue,  cheese, 
cake,  and  other  little  items  of  confectionery.  With  these 
she  proceeded  slowly  round  the  room,  which  was  now 
crowded  to  excess ;  and  a  little  way  behind  her  came  Mr. 
Momus  M'Phun,  in  his  character  of  wag,  or  clown  of  the 
evening,  carrying  a  mustard-pot  and  spoon,  Tvith  T\-V.if:h  he 
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plajred  off  some  excellent  practioal  Jokes,  that,  told  with 
great  effect  on  the  younger  portion  of  the  ladies.  Behind 
him  came  "  oar  Geordie/'  bearing  a  large  goblet  of  porter. 
The  repast  being  over,  the  bowl  was  resumed  and  the 
amusements  of  the  eveaing  proceeded,  till  one  of  the 
elderly  matrons  obsenred,  it  was  "  time  the  ladies  should  get 
on  their  things."  The  fair  ones  instantly  took  flight,  and 
the  gentlemen  gathered  round  the  bowl,  and  drank  the 
health  of  the  absentees  with  prabeworthy  enthusiasm. 
After  a  reasonable  absence,  the  ladies,  at  the  urgent  en- 
treaties of  our  hostess,  returned,  and  all  the  company  haying 
formed  a  circle  round  the  bowl,  joined  in  singing  **  Auld 
lang  syne.'*  "  Deuch  an  dorus"  was  then  handed  round, 
after  which,  the  ladies  being  committed  to  the  charge  of  the 
different  gentlemen,  we  were  lighted  down  stairs.  On  reach> 
ing  the  street,  a  general  shaking  of  hands  took  place ;  on 
exchanging  this  civility  with  Mrs.  Pettioraw,  I  received  a 
very  kind  invitation  to  a  party  which  she  intended  giving  the 
ensuing  week. 

J.  D.  Carrick. 

JOTTINGS  FROM  TH8  JOURNAL  OF  A  PAI8LBT  MANUFAC- 
TURER DURING  HIS  FIRST  TISIT  TO  LONDON,  AND  PAS- 
SAGE THITHER. 

THE  CLIPPERS. 

We  cam'  to  a  remarkable  beacon  called  the  Shears,  which 
is  placed  on  a  bank  near  the  entrance  o'  the  river  Thames, 
where  an  awfu'  calamity  had  at  one  period  taken  place.  It 
seems,  a  Scotch  vessel,  loadened  with  three  hundred  tailors, 
going  to  London,  either  for  work  or  to  see  the  fashions,  struck 
upon  this  bank  on  a  dark  wintry  nicht,  and  every  soul  o'  them 
perished.  The  mate,  who  told  me  the  story,  said  it  was  so 
far  fortunate  they  were  tailors,  as  it  reduced  to  one- 
ninth  part  the  number  of  men's  lives  lost  on  the  occasion ; 
but  I  thocht  the  joke  was  ill-timed.     Howsomever,  to  warv 
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itber  vessels  o*  the  danger,  a  most  gigantic  pair  of  Shears 
are  set  up,  (from  which  the  town  of  Sheemess,  close  by,  has 
its  name,)  in  commemoration  of  the  event,  and  of  the  loss 
that  the  tailor  craft  sustained  on  this  melancholy  occasion. 
Indeed,  it  is  a  wonder  it  did  not  produce  a  strike  amang 
the  knights  o*  the  lawbrod,  seeing  it  must  have  thinned  their 
ranks  considerably. 

THE  THAMES  AND  THE  KINDS  o'  CRAFTS  THEREON. 

It  is  clean  ayont  the  power  o*  man  to  describe  the  river 
Thames.  I  might,  aiblins,  gi'e  a  sma'  inkling  o'  its  uncos, 
its  turnings  and  windings,  the  number  o'  the  ships,  brigs, 
barques,  hoys,  smacks,  and  ither  craft,  that  were  sailing  up 
and  down,  here  and  there,  and  everywhere :  but  the  fack  is, 
no  idea  can  be  formed*  of  the  grandeur  of  the  whole,  without 
being  bodily  present  in  the  flesh.  Besides  this,  I  was  so 
often  dumfoonered  with  the  vessel  taking  frae  side  to  side, 
m  consequence  of  an  adverse  wind,  that  my  head  was  fra 
quently  turned;  and  which  had  the  effeck  of  jumbling  my 
seven  senses  on  more  occasions  than  one.  The  captain,  also, 
keepit  up  a  vile  rackit  for  twa  or  three  hours,  crying  and 
shouting  to  the  sailors  ;  indeed,  I  thocht  at  one  time  he  wad 
hae  lippen  out  o'  his  little  jacket  when  a  coal  vessel  gied  us  a 
dungel  in  passing.  The  marvellous  variety  on  baith  sides  o* 
the  river,  such  as  windmills,  toHiis,  villages,  fortifications,  and 
what  not,  to  which  falls  to  be  added,  the  outpouring  and  in  • 
pouring  o'  the  wealth  o*  nations  on  the  river  itself,  and  all 
on  so  grand  a  scale, — I  say,  taking  the  tottle  of  the  whole, 
it  will  not  be  surprising  if  I  should  adopt  the  language  of 
the  worthy  Dr.  Kittletezt,  who,  when  he  wishes  to  get  quat 
o'  a  knotty  point  in  his  sermon,  says,  *'  the  time  would  fail 
me  to  illustrate  the  third  division  o'  the  second  head ;"  so 
that,  in  imitation  of  my  respected  pastor,  we  will  just  mak 
a  skip  frae  Gravesend  to  Wapping  without  alluding  to 
Woolwich  or  Greenwich,  saving  and  excepting,  that  between 
the  twa  places  I  saw  four  men  hanging  in  chains,  the  whilk 
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I  wish  I  nerer  had  seen,  ioasmach  as  they  spoiled  m  j  rest 
for  monjr  a  nicht  afterwards,  by  appearing  rerily  and  bodily 
present  whenever  I  attempted  to  steek  my  een. 

We  at  length  arriyed  at  the  wharf.  It  being  a  Saturday 
nicht,  there  was  an  unco  bustle  and  hurry-scurry  to  get 
ashore  wi'  the  feck  o'  the  folks.  I  had  before  this  soonded  the 
steward  if  I  micht  sleep  on  my  auld  bunker,  seeing  I  was  an 
entire  stranger  to  the  metropolis,  to  which  be  readily  consent- 
ed. Haying  thus  got  to  the  end  of  our  journey,  and  a  quiet 
sough  established  in  the  yessel,  we  thocht  we  were  entitled 
to  weet  our  wizzens,  and  drink  the  Saturday  nicht 's  toast, 
conform  to  use  and  wont.  In  this  conyeeyial  labour  we 
were  ere  long  joined  by  the  captain,  who  had  also  got  his 
bit  brattel  oyer,  and  who,  I  must  say,  had  acted  his  pairt 
like  a  man  during  the  whole  o*  the  voyage.  We  had  a 
great  spate  o'  clatter  as  weel  as  a  spate  o'  drink,  till  at 
length  we  were  a*  getting  reezy,  when  the  steward  hinted 
that  it  was  time  for  us  to  be  trintling  aff  to  our  bunkers, 
which  advice  was  adopted  by  one  and  all  of  us. 

THE  KIRKS  IN  THE  SOUTH  AND  THEIR  IMAGERY — AND  HOW 
THE  8UNDAT8  ARE  OBSERVED  THERE. 

The  next  morning  being  Sunday,  my  companion  during 
the  voyage,  the  Hosier,  proposed  that  we  should  tak  a  quiet 
dauner  up  the  town,  and  gang  to  some  kirk,  and  aiblins  we 
might  see  some  ferlies  amang  hands.  So,  after  breakfast, 
we  started,  speering  all  the  way  for  St.  Paul's.  Having 
got  there,  we  ventured  in,  and  listened  for  a  while  to  the 
organ ;  but  my  neebour  was  mair  fond  of  attending  to  the 
images  set  up  round  the  walls  than  to  the  service  o*  the 
Church  o'  England.  Such  unchristian  sichts  as  these  mar. 
ble  idols  in  a  church,  I  looked  upon  as  most  unseemly,  and 
considered  the  whole  to  smell  strongly  of  rank  heathenish 
Popery ;  but  here,  it  appeared,  I  was  out  at  the  elbows  in 
my  notions,  for  my  fleecy  hosiery  frien'  proved  to  me,  by 
the  LucipUoos  belonging  to  ilk  ane  o*  them,  that  there  was 
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neither  a  saint  nor  a  Virgin  Mary  amang  the  hale  tot  before 
us ;  but,  on  the  contrair,  thejr  were  all  great  warriors  who 
had  fallen  in  battle,  with  the  exception  of  a  philosopher  here 
and  there,  such  as  Dr.  Johnson,  who  had  spoken  ill  o'  the 
Hielans,  and  the  rest  o'  our  calf  kintra,  in  former  times. 
Having  made  up  our  minds  to  visit  St.  Paul  s  on  a  week-day. 
we  thocht  we  would  tak  a  daiker  the  length  o'  St.  James's, 
i-fainking  that  perhaps  we  micht  see  some  of  the  Royal 
Family  gaun  to  the  kirk  in  the  afternoon  like  ither  humble 
Christians.  Accordingly,  me  and  the  Hosier  took  the  road ; 
but  sic  a  wearifii'  tramp  I  never  had  a*  my  days.  Some 
folks  did  not  understand  what  we  said  to  them ;  and  in 
many  instances  we  understood  them  as  ill ;  besides,  I  am  of 
opinion,  that  some  ill-deedy  bodies  set  us  aff  the  road  now 
and  then,  just  for  a  ploy  to  themsels.  At  lang  and  length 
we  got  to  the  palace;  but,  dear  o'  me,  there  was  naething 
to  be  seen  there  but  a  great  muckle  brick  house,  and  twa  or 
three  sodgers  walking  sentry  in  front  of  it.  All  being  so 
still  and  quiet,  I  inquired  in  a  hamely  and  condescendin  way 
at  ane  o'  the  sodgers,  if  there  was  ony  thing  wrang,  and  if 
the  Ring  and  his  family  were  at  hame ;  and  above  all  things, 
gif  ony  o'  them  were  ezpeckit  out  ere  lang  ?  The  ill-bred 
ne'er-do-weel  gied  a  nicher  o' a  laugh,  and  telt  us  "  we  hat 
better  be  inquiring  our  way  for  the  Scotchman's  mark  as 
quick  as  we  could,"  without  ever  deigning  to  gi'e  us  ony 
information  touching  the  King  or  his  bairns.  I  had  no 
correck  notion  o'  the  sodger's  meaning  at  the  time ;  but 
I  learned  afterwards,  that  St.  Paul's  is  understood  in 
London  to  be  the  Scotchman's  mark  on  all  occasions.  By 
this  time  o'  the  day  we  had  become  rather  yawp,  and  wert 
much  in  want  o'  something  to  refresh  the  inner  man  ;  but 
an  eating-house  was  a  commodity  not  to  be  found  all  here- 
abouts. It  came  into  my  mind,  that  as  the  big  gentry  would 
for  the  maist  pairt  tak*  their  pick  at  hame,  it  stood  to  rea- 
son that  there  would  be  little  trade  for  eating-shops  in  that 
neighbourhood ;  we  accordingly  ventured  into  some  of  the 
back  streets,  and  soon  got  ourselves  housed.     Instead, 
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howerer,  of  getting  a  priyate  room,  we  were  shown  into  a 
place  where  ererj  one  saw  what  his  neebour  was  eating, 
and  heard  what  he  was  saying.  At  this  we  were  no  little 
commoTed,  knowing  that  all  and  sundry  would  scent  as  out 
to  be  Scotchmen.  The  Hosier,  therefore,  to  try  his  hand, 
made  one  attempt  to  speak  fine  English  in  ordering  oar  bit 
feed ;  but  in  conseqacnce  of  lugging  in  some  Embro  words, 
the  fack  is,  he  spoiled  the  effeek  of  the  whole. 

On  the  strength  of  our  melteith,  and  also  haring  comfort- 
ed our  stamacks  wi  a  tass  o'  brandy,  we  sallied  furth  to  see 
Hyde- Park,  and  a'  the  grandeur  and  splendour  conneckit 
therewith.  It  is  out  o'  the  power  o'  mortal  man  to  gi'e  ony 
idea  o'  the  numbers  that  were  riding  in  coaches  and  on 
horseback,  besides  the  thoosan's  that  were  daunering  about 
on  their  feet.  Indeed,  I  did  not  think  there  were  so  many 
g^eat  folks  in  the  hale  warld,  as  what  we  saw  on  that  occa- 
sion. The  leddies  lookit  like  princesses  o*  the  blood  royal, 
and  the  feck  o'  the  gentlemen  like  dukes,  at  the  Terra  least. 
There  were  also  some  puir  empty  taids  o'  bodies  whisking 
aboot  in  rickety  gigs,  and  lots  o*  ribband  measurers  on 
soranky  hacks,  a'  setting  themsels  desperately  forrit  to  at- 
track  attention ;  but  with  all  my  inexperience  o*  such  gather- 
ings, I  could  easily  see  that  the  gentleman  was  the  gentle- 
man, all  the  world  orer.  Having  seen  so  much,  and  being 
by  this  time  a  wee  thing  tired,  as  weel  as  being  nearly 
chokit  with  the  cluds  o*  stour  that  were  kickit  up  noos  and 
tans,  I  thocht  it  behored  us  to  set  our  nob  hamewards.  Ac- 
eordingly,  we  turned  our  backs  on  this  Tanity-fair,  and  took 
the  sodger's  advice,  by  speiring  for  St.  Paul's. 

ANENT  THESE  OUTCASTS,  AS  TET  THE  JEWS. 

Besides  the  afi'-fa'ings  o'  a*  nations  that  congregate 
here,  I  found  that  several  tribes  o'  the  children  o*  Israel 
have  made  London  their  abiding-place,  and  wi*  their  pickles 
o'  warldly  wisdom,  are  making  siller  like  sclate-stanes.  I 
learned,  however,  that  they  will  not  lawboor  wi*  their  twa 
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hands  at  ony  trade  or  handycraft  occupation,  but,  for  the 
maist  pairt,  are  in  the  mercantile  way.  They  do  exten- 
sively in  the  old  clothes*  trade,  which,  I  belieye,  is  their  staple 
branch.  They  are  also  the  principal  Tenders  of  oranges, 
apples,  penknives,  pencils,  and  other  sidike  small  wares. 
There  ought,  however,  to  be  an  Act  of  Parliament  to  have 
their  beards  shaven,  and  their  noses  less  hooked.  I  was 
put  into  an  unco  carfuffle  one  morning,  in  turning  the 
torner  o'  a  lonely  street,  when  I  came  bump  against  one  of 
those  book-nosed  Hebrews,  with  black  beard,  and  bushy 
eyebrows,  sufficient  to  frighten  ony  man  out  o'  his  propriety. 
Kb  we  hear  much  about  bringing  in  the  Jews,  I  hope  this 
will  be  borne  in  mind  among  other  items,  before  they  are 
allowed  to  settle  fairly  down  in  the  length  and  breadth  o' 
the  land. 

A  WASHUrO  DAT — WHILK  ENDED  IN  RAVELLING  THE 

hosier's  HE8P. 

I  WENT  one  day  to  the  Royal  Exchange,  and  there  I  saw 
people  o'  a'  nations  and  tongues,  on  the  face  o*  the  whole 
earth.  What  noise,  and  what  confusion  1  Indeed,  had  I 
not  known  better,  I  might  have  taken  it  for  granted,  that 
they  were  about  to  lay  the  foundation-stone  of  a  new  Tower 
of  Babel.  I  there  foregathered  with  my  old  friend  the  Hosier, 
who  told  me  he  was  going  next  day  to  the  Tower,  at  twelve 
o'clock,  to  see  the  lions  washed,  as  at  that  hoar  they  were  re- 
gularly brought  out  for  the  purpose.  I  agreed  to  Join  him. 
The  next  day,  soon  after  deven  o'clock,  wo  marched  off  to 
the  great  Tower  of  London.  When  we  arrived  at  the  gate, 
we  inquired  at  a  sodger  when  the  lions  would  be  brought 
out  to  be  washed  ?  he  desired  us  to  ask  at  the  next  sentry 
to  him ;  we  did  so,  and  he  sent  us  to  a  third;  till  at  last  we 
saw  all  the  rascals  laughing  at  us.  I  then  began  to  jalouse 
that  some  wag  had  been  rowing  the  Hosier's  tail,  by  sending 
him  on  a  thieveless  errand,  and  forthwith  made  up  to  an 
old  grey-headed  man,  and  spoirt  at  him  anent  the  lions,  who 
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soon  let  the  cat  out  o'  the  pock.  Howsomeyer,  as  we  were 
in  the  Tower  any  way,  we  made  up  our  minds  to  see  all  that 
was  to  be  seen ;  and  as  my  friend  in  the  woollen  trade  had 
iroproyed  mightily  in  his  English  since  he  landed,  I  allowed 
him  to  be  the  chief  speaker.  Accordingly  we  got  one  of 
the  beef-eaters  to  be  our  guide,  and  a  braw  buirdly  beef- 
eating  looking  man  he  was,  and  seemed  to  regard  us  as 
though  he  felt  baith  honoured  and  happy  in  our  company  ; 
but  I  maun  say,  he  was  maist  taen  up  wi*  the  hosier,  whose 
high  English  seemed  to  impress  him  with  the  belief,  that  it 
was  nae  common  folk  he  had  ado  wi*.  Indeed,  my  frien* 
had  made  such  progress  in  getting  quat  o'  his  former  way 
o'  speaking,  that  he  not  only  gare  the  English  tongne  a 
higher  tone  than  the  English  themselves  were  able  to  do, 
but  he  had  Englified  the  Scotch  in  such  a  way,  that  some- 
times I  could  neither  make  buff  nor  sty  o'  what  he  was  say- 
ing, so  I  left  him  and  the  beef- eater,  to  share  the  crack 
&tween  them;  and,  my  certie  1  if  our  fat  guide  didna  blaw 
in  his  lug  about  his  fine  style  o'  language,  though  I  couldna 
help  laughing  in  my  sleeve,  when  he  took  him  for  a  Dublin 
gentleman,  then  for  an  American,  and  last  o'  a*,  for  a  gen-* 
tieman  from  Oxford  or  Cambridge  I  'od  !  thinks  I,  the  Ho- 
sier's a  clever  chiel,  and  thae  Cockneys  are  a  set  o*  thick- 
headed gouks ;  but  this  was  ower  fast  o'  me,  for  the  beef- 
eater had  mair  smeddom  about  him,  than  he  let  on,  and  ken* 
mair  about  us  than  we  had  ony  inkling  o' ;  for  on  shaking 
bands  wi'  him  at  the  Tower  yett,  he  says  to  me,  wi'  a  kind, 
jLuld  farrant-like  smirk  on  his  face,  '*  Guid  day  wi'  ye,  and 
seestu,  tak'  care  o'  theesel'  in  this  rnnckle  waff  toon  o'  ours ; 
and  I  wish  ye  weel  hame  to  the  Canseyside  again ;"  and, 
turning  to  the  Hosier,  who  was  thrang  pulling  up  his 
white  neckcloth  ower  his  chin,  and  looking  wonnerfu'  pre- 
jinck  and  smiling  at  the  beef-eater's  parting  salute  to  me; 
but  I  true  his  triumph  was  a  short  ane,  for  the  keeper  o*  the 
lions  laying  his  heavy  fat  hand  on  the  hosier's  shouther,  ob- 
served, **By-the-by,  I  forgot  to  speir  hoo's  a'  the  folk 
about  Kilmalcolm  ?     Tse  warrant  theyll  be  a'  hinging    the 
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^ther  about  the  Cranaohbarn  like  a  wheen  wat  peats."  On 
'hearing  this,  the  Hosier  opened  a  mouth  at  the  beef-eater, 
as  wide  as  one  of  his  ain  stockings ;  and  I  trow  he  wasna 
lang  in  finding  himsel'  on  the  ither  side  o*  the  drawbrig. 
Seeing  my  frien'  was  a  wee  dumfomidered,  I  stopped  to 
thank  the  beef-eater  wi'  half-a-crown  for  his  trouble,  and 
said  I  would  be  glad  to  show  him  our  Pabley  lions,  when  he 
came  to  the  Causeyside,  although,  like  his  own,  it  shouldna 
be  washing-day  wi*  them  when  he  came  ;  wi*  that  he  gave 
a  bit  hamely  laugh,  and  I  did  the  same,  and  set  out  after 
my  Men*,  but  I  found  the  poor  Hosier  unco  doun  in  the 
mouth,  and  had  very  little  to  say  for  a  guid  while ;  at  last, 
quo'  he,  in  a  sort  o*  dry  way,  "  I*m  certainly  obliged  to  you 
for  telling  the  man  I  come  from  Kilmalcolm."  "Me  tell 
him !  I  didna  ken  mysel'  you  came  aff  that  airt ;  you  said 
you  were  from  Edinburgh.*'  **  Some  officious  body  must  have 
told,  else  he  would  never  have  taken  me  for  a  Scotchman — 
but  I'll  take  care  after  this  who  I  go  to  see  public  places 
with."  My  corruption,  as  weel  it  might,  began  to  rise 
at  the  impudence  and  vanity  of  the  body.  "  Mr.  wht  V- 
do-they-ca*-ye?*'  says  I,  "  if  you've  gotten  a  dirl  ower  the 
fingers  frae  the  beef-eater,  wyte  yonrsel*  for't,  but  dinna 
wyte  me.**  From  which  I  inferred  and  drew  my  moral— 
'*  there  are  just  three  things  he  could  hae  tane  you  for,  a 
Scotchman,  a  fule,  or  a  bubbly-jock — ^that  he  took  yon  for 
the  first,  is  a  higher  compliment  than  either  your  conductor 
breeding  deserves ;  and  as  for  knowing  those  yon  go  to  see 
public  places  with,  yon  are  quite  right,  and  that  your  mind 
may  be  at  rest  on  the  present  occasion,  I  may  tell  you,  that 
yon  have  had  the  company  of  a  man  who  is  neither  ashamed 
of  his  country,  nor  has  his  country  any  reason  to  be  asham- 
ed of  him ;  but  if  that's  not  the  society  you  wish,"  said  I, 
wi'  my  brows  maybe  a  thocht  farther  doun  than  I  intended, 
"  you'd  better  lose  no  time  in  fitting  yoursel'  wi'  society  more 
to  your  mind."  He  stood  still  for  a  moment,  looking  very 
snuffy-like ;  at  last,  says  he,  **  Guid  day  to  ye."  '*  Guid 
day  to  yoursel',  frien  V*  cino'  I ;  so  he  took  the  one  side  o' 
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the  Alinories,  and  I  took  the  other,  but  from  that  day  to 
this,  I  hare  nevor  seen  my  KUmalcoIm  Englishman.  As  I 
daunert  awa'  into  tho  city,  wi*  my  hands  ahint  my  back,  I 
could  not  help  making  the  reflection  in  my  ain  mind,  that 
when  a  man  tries  to  pass  himself  off  for  what  he  is  not,  he 
seldom  in  tho  end  finds  the  exchange  to  his  advantage  ;  for 
though  the  folkst  for  guid  manners'  sake,  dinna  tell  him  to 
his  face  that  he's  a  lule,  they  aro  sure  to  think  him  ane. 

TWO  HALTE8  HARB  A  WHOLB. 

Thb  late  Dr.  Muir,  surgeon  in  Paisley,  in  one  of  his  y bit- 
ing rounds,  called  upon  a  lady,  well  known  for  her  parsi- 
roony.  The  lady,  preyious  to  the  Doctor  taking  leare,  pre- 
sented two  rery  small  glasses  on  a  salver,  each  about  one 
third  filled  with  wine,  saying,  as  she  handed  the  salver  to  him, 
*  *  port  or  vchite.  Doctor  1"  Upon  which  the  Doctor,  lifting  one 
of  the  glasses,  poured  its  contents  into  the  otncr,  and  drank 
the  whole  off,  saying  with  great  gravity,  as  he  smacked  his 
lips,  and  returned  the  empty  glasses, "  I  generally  take  both  I" 

PATHBNT  IN  KIND. 

"  I  SHALL  endeavour  to  provoke  Hawkie  into  retort,"  said 
a  gentleman  who  was  well  known  to  this  "  fact-manufac- 
turer," to  a  friend,  and  passing  the  wit  with  head  turned 
away  to  avoid  recognition,  remarked  in  a  voice  sufficiently 
audible,  "He's  a  perfect  blackguard  and  impostor,  Ihat 
Hawkie,  he  should  be  sent  to  Bridewell  I"  "  A  hey,  man  !*' 
retorted  Hawkie,  '*  you're  the  only  neighbour-like  person  I 
hae  seen  the  day." 

FACTS  AND  FICTION. 

Hawkie  having  been  put  on  his  guard  as  to  some  state- 
ments he  was  making,  which  he  did  in  a  more  hesitating 
manner  than  usual  with  this  improvisor  in  facts,  the  person 
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Co  whom  he  was  addressing  himself,  knew  that  the  unitien  of 
persons,  places,  and  circumstances  conld  not  have  happened, 
and  therefore  challenged  the  tmth  of  the  statement,  men* 
tioning,  moreover,  that  the  orator  hesitated  too  much  for 
the  relation  to  be  true.  *'  Oh,  man,"  said  the  latter,  **  is  that 
a'  ye  ken  ? — if  it  had  been  lees,  I  would  hae  been  at  nae  loss." 

HIGHLAND  BANISHMENT. 

Daniel  Sinclair  was  a  fish-cnrer  in  Oban ;  and  to  this 
branch  of  honest  industry  Daniel  added  another  of  more 
questionable  character — Olicit  distillation.  Daniel  had  long 
been  suspected,  but  had  always  contrived  to  elude  the  ut- 
most vigilance  of  the  excise.  He  was,  however,  despite  of 
all  his  precautions,  caught  at  last,  and  a  great  quantity  of 
aqua  put  under  the  ban  of  the  broad  arrow.  Daniel,  thougk 
much  chagrined  at  the  loss  of  his  whisky,  put  up  with  it  as 
quietly  as  possible,  never  dreaming  of  ulterior  measure^ 
The  seizure  was,  however,  immediately  followed  up  by  an 
Exchequer  summons,  claiming  a  smart  penalty  for  the  of- 
fence. The  summons  was  served  on  Sinclair,  by  Feedle 
M'Dhu,  a  little  pompous,  officious,  red-haired  Celt,  accom* 
panied  by  two  "persons,"  as  witnesses  "to  prove,"  as 
Feedle  said,  "  personal  citation." 

Daniel  was  engaged  In  shovelling  some  salt  that  he  had 
just  laid  in,  into  a  heap  at  the  end  of  his  bam,  and  did  not 
observe  the  entrance  of  M'Dhu,  until  he  was  tapped  on  the 
shoulder  by  a  baton,  and  asked  by  M'Dhu  *'  If  his  name 
was  Daniel  Sinclair,  fish-curer  in  this  place  ?"  "  Tes  it  is," 
said  Daniel,  putting  his  right  foot  on  the  rest  of  his  spade^ 
leaning  with  his  arm  on  the  handle.  "  Well,  I  serve  upon 
yon  tho  summons,  in  the  presence  of  these  two  gentlemen." 
"  Well,  what's  for  all  this  ?  You'll  knew  my  name  very 
well  before,  Feedle ;  and  I  don't  want  to  be  made  acquain- 
tance with  all  the  people  you'll  procht  here — shust  go  away 
home,  and  teuk  your  certificates  of  character  with  you,  I 
don't  want  your  paper.''    "  But  this,"  replied  the  server  of 
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&nmmonses,  "is  no  certificate  of  character;  but  a  summons 
for  a  breach  of  the  Excise-laws,  and  which  must  be  delir- 
crcd  to  yon  in  the  presence  of  witnesses."  "  And  did  111  not 
lost  all  my  whisky  already  for  that  ?  and  what  more  would 
yon  haye?"  "  It  is  all  stated  in  the  summons,  which  yon 
tan  read  at  yous  leisure."  "Is  your  paper  printed  in  the 
language  of  your  red- coat  English?"  "  It  is  in  good  En- 
glish, very  easy  to  be  understood,"  and  he  made  as  if  to  go 
away.  Daniel  peremptorily  ordered  Feodle  to  stop,  and 
to  read  his  paper  himself,  for  he  did  not  knew  a  word  of  his 
English.  "  And  maybe,"  said  he,  **  you  would  say,  M*Dhu, 
some  other  day,  my  lad,  that  there  was  more  in  the  paper 
than  what  you  gied  to  me." 

The  messenger  read  the  preamble.  Whereas,  &c.,  George 
Fourth,  greeting,  &c.,  Daniel  SincUir  has  been  detected, 
Ccc,  and  incurred  penalty  forty  pounds,  &c.     Daniel  drew 

a  long  breath,  and  spoke  in  a  tone  of  utter  astonishment 

'  Tak'  all  my  whisky,  and  greet  at  me  for  forty  pounds,  more- 
over 1  what  an  impudence  1  111  thocht  that  I  should  greet  at 
him  I — there's  the  forty  pounds,  and  don't  trouble  me  no  more. " 

The  Exciseman,  of  course,  refused  the  proffered  amount  of 
libelled  damages,  and  told  Daniel  that  he  must  appear  be- 
fore the  court,  as  summons  ordered.  Daniel  appeared  before 
the  justices,  who  inflicted  a  heavy  fine  for  the  offence. 

"  Well,**  said  Daniel  to  himself,  "  III  did  it  yet— yes,  tnd 
more;" — and  he  was  as  good  as  his  word,  for  he  engaged 
more  extensively  than  ever  in  illicit  traffic.  "  Yes,'*  his 
own  authority,  "  111  did  more  smuggle  in  one  week,  than 
rildid  in  a  month  before  he'll  greeted  at  mel" 

A  second  seizure  took  place,  and  a  second  Exchequer 
summons  was  served  on  him  by  the  same  messenger. 

"  Well,  Feedle,  are  you  here  again  with  your  papers,  and 
your  Greeting  Sheorge  the  Fourths,  and  all  that?  jow 
smukit  ganger's  colley  that  you  are."  "  It*s  only  eighty 
pounds  this  time,  Daniel ;  and  for  the  next  breach  of  our 
good  law,  yonll  be  panish  beyont  all  the  sea  for  your  life, 
or  for  fourteen  year  of  kalendar  months.** 
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"  I  hae  eighty  pounds  yet  for  all  yoar  poaking — ^you  hun- 
gry leeches,  that  yon  are.  There  is  your  money  to  you 
again,  and  not  plague  me  with  your  Shustices — what's  use 
when  I'll  paid  all  you'll  socht,  eh !  and  stood  whefe  you  are 
in  a  moment,  or  I'll  knock  your  head  through  your  shout  her 
before  you'll  thocht  where  you  was.  Now,  M*Dhu,  heard 
what  I'll  say  ?  Will  you  told  the  king,  Sheordy  Fourths  ?  (I 
wonder  there  ever  was  a  Sheordy  First  I)  from  me  ?**  "  Yes," 
said  Feedle,  "  I'll  told  him  all ;"  for  he  feared  Daniel  would 
inflict  what  he  threatened.  "  Well,  told  him  from  me,  that 
Daniel  Sinclair,  fish-cure  in  Oban,  says  that  he's  a  poor 
yowling  singit  bubbly  whalp — greeting  at  me  for  money  this 
twa  year ;  an'  if  it  had  been  our  own  Sharlie,  he  would  be 
hack  by  the  elbow  and  knee  first  1" 

"  No  more  will  I  yet  pe  giving  over  my  smuggle !"  said 
Daniel,  "  no,  but  shust  maybe  look  better  before  and  behint 
me!" 

The  fish-curer  could  not  cure  himself  of  the  irresistible 
propensity  to  take  liberties  with  the  excise  laws ;  got  deep- 
ly engaged  a  third  time  in  contraband  traffic,  and  for  all  his 
cunning,  the  lynx-eyed  goyemors  of  spiggots,  detected  him, 
and  served  for  a  third  time,  the  hateful  exchequer  document. 

The  senior  presiding  Justice  in  the  court  to  which  Sin- 
clair was  cited  to  appear,  happened  to  be  Daniel's  own 
landlord,  who  knew  that  the  habit  and  repute  smuggler  had 
a  large  family  to  provide  for,  and  that  if  a  third  conviction 
followed,  a  serious  punishment  would  be  awarded  to  him, 
which  would  necessarily  deprive  his  family  of  his  services. 

The  moment  Daniel  was  brought  to  the  bar,  his  Laird 
got  into  a  most  tremendous  passion,  and  burst  out  in  a  per- 
fect hurricane  of  abuse,  ordering  him  out  of  court  in  a 
moment.  Daniel,  perfectly  unprepared  for  such  a  reception 
from  "his  good  Laird,"  begged  to  be  heard  "  My  Lord 
Shudge,  you'll  knew  me,  and  I'll  spoke."  "  Away,  sir, 
away,  sir,  or  I'll  hang  you  up  where  you  are !"  The  other 
junior  justices,  perfectly^ panic-struck  at  the  violent,  and, 
as  they  thought,  too  severe  manner  in  which  he  had  treat- 
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ed  the  culprit,  offered  no  remarks,  but  allowed  the  pri- 
soner to  go  away.  Some  time  afterwards,  Sinclair  met  his 
landlord,  and  expressed  himself,  **  How,  or  what's  for  his 
Honor  made  an  abuse  of  him  in  the  coort,  and  I  always  pay 
him  his  rent,  and  never  did  him  no  harm?^  "  Go  home,  sir, 
go  home,  better  banish  the  court  nor  the  country,  yon  fool  ** 

A  SCOTCH  NICKNAME. 

In  the  Justice  of  Peace  Court,  Paisley,  Darie  Drawloom, 
an  honest  wearer,  was  summoned  to  appear,  to  answer  for  a 
debt  which  he  was  sure  had  been  paid,  but  for  which  he  had 
omitted  to  take  a  receipt.  The  pursuer  was  well  known  is 
the  neighbourhood  to  be  a  '*  loopy  customer,*'  and  he  used  so 
many  specious  arguments  against  poor  Darie,  before  "  their 
honours,"  that  Dayie  lost  all  patience,  and  cried  out,  in  the 
bitterness  of  his  wrath,  "  Haud  thy  tongue,  noo,  Tam,  hand 
thy  tongue,  else  I'll  gi'e  thee  a  name  that  nae  ither  body  in 
Paisley  will  gi'e  thee,  seestu."  "  What  dare  you  call  mc^ 
you  worthless  creature ;  I  defy  you  to  call  me  any  thing 
that's  bad."  "  Haud  thy  tongue,  noo,  or  I'se  let  it  out. 
Ill  gie  thee  a  name  that  nae  ither  that  kens  thee  will  gi'e 
thee."  "  What  name  dare  yon  give  me,  sir?**  "  Honest 
man — but  I'm  no  obleeg'd  to  gar  the  folk  beliere  it.*' 

BETTER  TO  HAUD  THAN  TO  DRAW. 

The  late  Jamie  Fleming,  the  laird  of  Udny's  fool,  was 
one  day  applied  to  by  a  company  of  gangrel  bodies  to  help 
them  to  a  ni;j[ht'8  quarters,  when  he  was  at  Slains  Castle. 
Jamie,  who  was  always  ready  to  help  a  friend  in  need,  went 
to  the  bam,  and  was  carrying  a  great  quantity  of  straw  to 
make  the  beggars  warm,  when  he  met  the  Earl  of  Errol, 
who  asked  him  thus — "  Well,  James,  what  are  you  going  to 
do  with  all  the  straw  ?**  "  To  dight  my  sheen,  my  lord.** 
*'  But  you  will  not  require  all  that."  '*  Better  leave  than 
want,  my  lord,"  was  his  reply,  and  he  walked  on. 
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DcoiLD  M'TiviBH,  who  biiags  cattle  from  the  north  to 
the  Ediabnrgb  nurket,  wa»  crouing  bj  tteun  at  the  Burat- 
island  (eny,  and  being  a  Terj  "  gueed  Kholar,"  waa  ipell- 
ing  awaj  at  the  board,  "  whllk,  like  tbe  euld  itare  in  the 
(oog  of  Peter  MKiraw,  tellt  a'  wha  read  it,"  that  "  Any 
penon  going  abaft  thU  Till  be  charged  cabin  fare."— In  the 
courae  of  the  paiaage  a  gentleman,  from  the  cabin-end,  was 
walking  forward  to  Ticw  the  machinery,  and  juat  when 
cnMiing,  where  Dngald  was  (landing  betide  the  board, 
found  himtelt  luddenly  seized  by  tbe  coat-tail,  and  looking 
roand,  Dngald  exclaimed,  with  a  countenance  expTewing 
great  cooitemation,  "  Noo,  my  goot  lat,  tenfc  care  where 
you'll  go,  or  you'll  be  bronght  in  tor  the  ateen^  fare." 
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TH08B  WHO  FIND  KKCT. 

This  appropriation  olanse  of  the  schoolboy,  was  pled  by 
Rab  Hamilton,  when  a  gentleman,  by  mistake,  had  given 
him  a  shilling  instead  of  a  halQ>enny.  On  discoyering  his 
mistake,  he  asked  restoration  in  the  ordinary  way,  when 
snch  mistakes  are  committed.  '*  Hech,  man,  Rab,  bat  I  ha  e 
gi'en  yon  a  bad  shilling ;  just  retnm  it  to  me,  and  Fll  give 
yon  another."  "  On  no,'*  replied  the  wise  Rab,  "  111  try  to 
get  it  awa*  mysel* ;  it  wonldna  suit  yon  to  be  patting  awa 
Ul  siller." 

POPPING  THE  QUBSTION. 

**  I'm  gaan  to  be  married,  Peggy,"  said  a  bashlol  yonth 
to  a  lady  with  whom  he  had  taken  long  walks  "  for  a  tow* 
mond  guid,**  bnt  a  fanlter  at  the  foantain-head  of  feeling 
always  stopped  him  short  when  the  important  question 

shonldhaye  been  pat *'  I  am  gaan  to  be  married,  Peggy," 

said  he  a  second  time.  "  Ay,  are  yon,  and  to  whom,  if  I 
may  dare  to  ask  ?" — "  To  yonrsel*.  and  nae  ither."  '*  Art 
you  ?    I  wish  I  had  kenn'd  sooner  1" 

▲  GBAVB  CONCBRN. 

Pjlrtibs  doing  business  as  silk  mercers  in  the  capital 
some  time  ago,  in  the  locality  of  St.  Paul's  churchyard, 
took  to  themselres  the  gloomy  firm  of  Mains's  Greengrave 
Churchyard,  Coffin,  and  Ghost. 

SIR  WALTER  SCOTT  AND  THE  KINO  07  SAXONl 

When  the  present  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  abroad,  he  wa^ 
introduced  to  the  Ring  of  Saxony,  who,  after  silently  gating 
on  the  major,  who  is  rery  tall,  broke  silence  thus  —'*  Well, 
Mi^or  Scott,  of  all  your  father's  works  which  I  liare  seen, 
you  are  the  largest — quite  a  folio.** 
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BEASTS  OF  BmtDKN. 

Thb  late  Mr.  Bell,  minister  of  one  of  the  dissenting 
chnrches  in  Glasgow,  was  a  man  of  rigorous  intellect,  very 
pecnliar  in  the  style  of  his  expressions,  and  fearless  in  his 
exposures  of  rice,  or  the  semblance  of  sanctity ;  nor  could 
any  excel  him  in  taking  the  wind  out  of  the  sails  of  clerical 
foplings.  Instead  of  eulogising  indiscriminately  the  ser- 
mons of  those  who  might  occasionally  occupy  his  pulpit,  he 
would  mount  the  rostrum  after  the  seryice  was  concluded, 
and  point  out  what  he  considered  defects,  expose  errors, 
and  give  additional  emphasis  to  passages  that  met  with  his 
approbation. 

Mr.  Bell  was  one  day  lecturing  his  audience  on  improper 
indulgences  in  their  social  entertainments.  He  remarked, 
'*  Nay,  my  friends,  to  such  a  height  has  it  become  in  our 
time,  indulgence  in  inebriating  liquors,  that  it  is  a  common 
boast  with  many,  how  much  liquor  they  can  carry  without 
affecting  their  reason ;  this  is  a  boast,  my  friends,  that  might 
come  well  from  the  mouth  of  a  brewer's  horse." 

A  PASSDfO  REMARK. 

BIb.  Bell  took  for  lecture  one  forenoon,  a  passage  from 
one  of  the  evangelists,  on  the  birth  of  our  Sariour.  Quoting, 
with  emphasis  the  words,  "  Because  there  was  no  room  in 
the  inn,  **  he  said,  **  My  brethren,  I  maybe  allowed  to  remark 
in  passing,  that  there  is  in  the  inns  as  little  room  for  Him 
yet,  as  there  was  then.** 

A  physician's  apoloot. 

A  MBDiCAL  practitioner,  not  quite  so  celebrated  as  Galen, 
undertook  to  cure  a  person  of  deafness,  with  which  he  was 
sadly  afflicted.  One  lotion  after  another  had  been  prescribed, 
but  still  the  patient  was  shut  out  from  hearing  from  his 
fellow-man.     "  X'to  just  come  ance  mair  to  ye,  doctor,*' 
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said  hb  wife,  "  to  see  if  ye  can  gi*e  John  something  better, 
for  the  last  bottle  ye  gare  him,  did  him  nae  gude  ava.** 
'*  Dear  me,"  said  the  doctor,  '*  did  it  no  ?  Fm  surprised  at 
that ;  bat  it  matters  little,  for  there's  naething  gaan  worth 
the  hearing,  jnst  now." 

NO  RETUEHS. 

Will  Spur,  famous  in  this  and  other  reritable  histories, 
ealled  at  a  farmer's  house  one  morning,  and  found  the  fa- 
mily just  finishing  breakfast.  A  goodly  basin  of  porridge, 
however,  was  still  in  reserre,  and  of  sixe  enough  to  satisfy 
Wiirs  appetite,  and  that  of  any  other  of  equal  calibre.  It 
was  accordingly  set  before  him ;  but,  like  other  good  Chris- 
tians, he  would  not  partake  of  it  without  saying  grace,  in 
the  midst  of  which  the  serrant-maid  approached,  and  was 
in  the  act  of  pouring  milk  upon  the  porridge,  which  Will 
syed  through  his  fingers,  which  were  held  before  his  eyes 
in  a  Tery  devotional  manner — till,  thinking  she  had  given 
him  enough,  she  was  about  to  withdraw  her  hand,  when 
Will  suspended  his  devotions  and  whispered*  **  Just  pour*t 
a*  on,  your  wa*s  I " 

BSBAD  AND  CHXX8X. 

SoMB  years  ago,  when  the  Board  of  Customs  hdd  its 
sittings  in  Edinburgh,  one  of  the  landing  waiters  at  Leith, 
a  Mr.  Andrew  M'Kerrell,  an  eccentric  man,  and  a  bit  of  a 
humourist,  was  dismissed  the  service  by  the  Board,  for 
some  neglect  or  error  in  duty.  Andrew,  finding  all  chance 
^f  being  restored  hopeless,  set  about  devising  in  what  other 
way  he  could  make  the  "  pot  boil."  At  last  he  fixed  on  com- 
mencing commission  agent,  or  foreign  broker,  and  among  the 
first  of  his  adventures  imported  a  parcel  of  Dutch  cheese; 
but  having  committed  some  blunder  or  informality  in  the 
entry,  the  whole  was  seized  and  lodged  in  the  King's  ware- 
house.    The  usual  way,   in  such  circumstances,   was  to 
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memorialize  the  Board,  craving  redress  ;  bat  Andrew,  for- 
getting all  sense  of  decorum,  harried  op  to  Edinburgh, 
and  knowing  the  hour  when  the  Board  would  be  assembled, 
rushed  in  in  a  state  of  high  excitement,  and  exclaimed  in 
the  midst  of  them,  "  Gentlemen,  you  first  took  my  bread 
from  me,  and  now  ye  have  taken  my  cheese  I  ** — The  ludi- 
crousness  of  the  scene,  and  quaintness  of  the  remark, 
destroyed,  for  a  moment,  the  grayity  of  the  Court,  who, 
after  requesting  Andrew  to  withdraw,  and  indulging  in 
another  fit  of  laughter,  ordered  hb  cheese  to  be  restored  to 
him  without  exacting  the  penalties  incurred. 

HIGHLAND  NEGATITE8. 

Two  Highland  skippers  meeting  on  the  quay  of  Leith, 
the  one  hailed  the  other  with — "We^l  Donald,  are  you 
going  for  to  saO  to  night?" — Donald  Immediately  answered 
with  regular  norlan*  birr,  **  Perhaps  no,  and  perhaps  not  1** 

A  HIGHLAND  CHARGE. 

A  FRITITFITL  sourco  of  aunoyauce  to  all  Frenchmen  up  to 
this  day  is,  when  it  is  asserted  that  the  English  army,  and 
not  theirs,  were  the  Tictors  at  Waterloo.  That  the  glory 
of  the  day  belonged  to  the  triumphant  arms  of  Wellington, 
they  will  not  allow,  and  are  thrown  into  riolent  rage  when 
such  is  declared.  A  French  gentleman,  residing  not  many 
leagues  from  the  western  metropolis  of  Scotland,  bore  arms 
in  his  conntry's  cause  on  that  eventful  day,  fought  manfully 
for  her,  and  carries  on  his  body  the  marks  that  it  was  no 
bloodless  fight  to  him.  High-minded  and  generous,  he 
nevertheless  partakes  of  the  universal  mistake  of  hU  coun- 
trymen, and  lays  claim  to  the  palm  of  victory.  One  day, 
conversing  ^th  some  gentlemen  about  travelling  in  the 
highlands,  and  the  heavy  charges  which  the  sons  of  the 
mist  lay  upon  their  neighbours  of  the  low  country,  when 
they  get  them  in  their  power,  he  said,  *'  Veil,  gentlemens,  you 
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maj  all  bay  so,  but  yen  I  vas  in  de  Highlands,  they  did  not 
scharge  me  mntch  ;  var  leetel,  indeed.'*  *'  I  can  well  suppose 
that,"  said  a  well  known  wit,  "  for,  having  made  snch  a 
heary  charge  on  yon  at  Waterloo,  they  now,  if  yon  do  not 
again  mn  from  them,  let  you  off  Scot-free." 

RBADT,  ATB  BBADT. 

Nbil  Gow,  the  famed  composer  and  performer  on  tb« 
Tiolin,  possessed  a  great  share  of  mother  wit  and  readineu 
of  retort,  and  was  never  the  least  pat  abont  in  any  company. 
Neil  haying  borrowed  some  money  from  Mr.  Morray  of 
Abercaimey,  Mr  M.  took  a  bet  that  he  would  for  onco  pat 
Neil  to  the  blush,  and  just  when  a  large  party  had  assem- 
bled,  and  Neil  had  been  placed  at  the  head  of  his  orchestra, 
Mr  M.  addressed  the  leader,  **  I  say,  Neil,  are  yoa  not  go- 
ing to  pay  me  that  five  pounds  you  owe  me  ?'*  NeO  very 
ealmly  exclaimed,  "  Eh  I  eh !  di  I  if  ye  had  held  your 
tongue  I  would  ha*e  been  the  last  to  speak  o*t.*' 

THE  GRAY  MARB  THE  BETTER  HORSE. 

Neil  leading  his  band  at  a  musical  party  at  Sir  A«  Mair 
M'Kensie's  of  Delrine,  in  the  coarse  of  the  following  day, 
wished  Sir  A.  to  give  him  some  conveyance  home,  which  he 
pronused  to  do,  and  accordingly  ordered  out  his  own  riding 
mare,  a  beantifol  spirited  dapple  grey.  When  Neil  saw  the 
animal,  he  shrugged  up  his  shoulders,  and  said,  "  Na  1  na  1 
Sir  Alexander,  I  doubt  the  grey  mare  would  foal  the  Sddler." 

MACADAM  AND  GENERAL  WADE  OUTDOVB. 

Thb  celebrated  Sheridan,  when  on  a  visit  to  Blair  Athole 
Castle,  set  out  one  morning,  moonted  on  a  Highland  pony, 
along  the  banks  of  the  Tilt,  the  road  winding  through  the 
steep  rugged  cliffs,  and  often  on  the  verge  of  a  dreadful 
precipice,  the  roaring  torrent  fretting  againat  its  base.    So 
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narrow  was  the  roadway  that  only  two  conld  ride  abreast. 
Sheridan,  in  the  utmost  horror  lest  the  animal  should 
swerre  and  plunge  him  into  the  yawning  gulf  below,  kept 
away  from  the  bank,  and  rode  cantionsly  np  the  glen.  On 
his  arrival  at  TUt  Lodge,  he  expressed  his  wonder  to  the 
Duke  of  Athole,  that  any  person  would  risk  his  life  on  horse- 
back on  such  a  dangerous  road.  The  Duke  only  smiled  at 
ibis  timidity.  On  returning  from  the  deer  forest  in  the 
erening,  where  they  had  been  enjoying  themselves  all  day, 
his  Grace  ordered  some  Athole  brose,  which  the  dramatist 
relishing,  partook  of  rather  freely.  The  effects  of  such  po- 
tent beverage*  soon  told  upon  the  uninitiated  Sheridan,  who 
mounted  his  pony,  dashed  down  the  declivity  at  a  fearless 
gallop,  as  if  he  had  been  traversing  the  bowling-green 
roadways  of  the  south,  saw  not  one  of  the  dangerous  turns  of 
the  road  or  precipice,  and  arrived  in  safety  at  the  Castle,  the 
first  of  the  party.  After  dinner,  his  Grace  asked  him  for  a 
toast,  when  he  gave,  "  Athole  brose,  the  best  road-maker 
tn  Scotland." 

BOUKD  OR  rREB. 

Son  of  the  civic  dignitaries  in  the  suburban  districts  of 
Glasgow,  are  given  to  display  of  official  trapping,  as  if  there 
were  no  place  of  safety  to  deposit  the  golden  neck  ^trinket, 
but  wear  it  abroad  as  well  as  at  home.  Even  as  far  as  Dum- 
fries, not  officially,  but  on  Sabbath  in  the  church,  did  one 
of  these  functionaries  exhibit  the  ensign  of  office.  "  Te 
dinna  put  on  chains  on  ony  occasion  ?**  said  one  of  these  to 
another  who  ruled  in  an  adjoining  burgh.  '*  Oh  I  no," 
replied  the  brother  bailie,  "  we  a'  gang  loose." 

▲   HIGHLAND   APOLOGY. 

"  Bbttt,"  said  the  mistress  of  a  Highland  domestic  who 


•  AtkoU  broM,  a  oompound  of  HlghUnd  whiaky  and  honey. 
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was  most  attentive  to  the  duties  of  her  situation,  with  but  two 
Scotch  exceptions, '  working  and  running  errands'  **  I  am  go- 
ing to  yisit  a  distant  friend,  and  cannot  return  before  Thurs- 
day, so  70U  will  take  care  that  nothing  goes  wrong,  and 
that  your  master  is  attended  to  just  as  when  I  am  preseni."* 
*'  Oh  I  yes,  mem ;  surely,  all  that,  and  yes,  too,  as  111  did 
when  my  mistress  was  said  to  me."  Out  of  sight  out  of 
mind,  as  usual,  Betty  kept  herself  at  ease,  and  thought  it 
was  time  enough  to  prepare  the  household  for  her  mistresses 
reception  on  the  morning  of  her  promised  return  The 
mistress,  however,  finding  the  firiend  absent,  returned  much 
sooner  than  was  expected,  and  gave  the  single  tap  at  the 
knocker,  but  no  answer ;  the  double  rap>rap>tap-tap, 
but  Betty's  answer  was  only, — '*  Shnst  shap  awa' — always 
bother  wi*  beggars,  shust  a'  tither  doors  I"  The  third 
rap-rap-rap,  tap -tap-tap,  howerer,  which  indicated  author- 
ity, followed  in  almost  breathless  suocession,  when  Betty 
was  orerheard  trotting  down  stairs  in  double  quick  time, 
and  on  opening  the  door,  panio-struck  at  the  sight  of  her 
mistress,  she  exclaimed,  **  Oh  I  mem,  is  it  you?  I  didna  hear 
the  twa  first  shaps  till  the  noo  1** 

ACCORDINa  TO  BULB. 

Thb  late  Rer.  Dr.  M.,  of  the  parish  of  West  Calder, 
had  a  great  fnnd  of  sarcastic  humour.  His  man  serrant, 
who  happened  to  have  but  a  short  memory,  was  aocna* 
tomed,  when  he  had  two  messages  to  carry,  or  two  pieces 
of  business  to  manage  for  his  master,  to  forget  the  first, 
whilst  the  last  was  generally  executed  with  precision.  One 
day  he  was  sent  a  distance  of  five  miles  with  a  couple 
of  despatches,  about  which  he  was  enjoined  to  be  particu- 
\arly  accurate.  On  his  return,  however,  it  was  found,  as 
asual,  that  the  second  transaction  was  correctly  managed, 
but  when  the  Doctor  inquired  if  he  had  attended  to  the 
first,  "O  !*'  said  he,  "  I  quite  forgot  that.*'  On  this  Dr. 
M.  tamed  to  a  student  who  was  in  the  room,  and  repeated 
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the  rule  of  Latin  syntax,  '*The  passives  of  such  ac- 
tive verbs  as  govern  two  cases,  do  still  retain  the  last  of 
them." 


A   PAISLEY  TOAST. 

Peace  and  Plenty,  and  nae  killing; 
Beef  at  a  groat,  and  meal  at  a  shilling 

THE   HARD   BARGAIN. 

Of  all  the  sons  of  canny  Scotland,  the  canniest  and  most 
cautious  are  the  Inhabitants  of  Aberdeen.  Scotchmen,  in 
general,  when  they  wish  to  purchase  anything,  content 
themselves  with  offering  the  half  of  what  is  asked,  but  a 
real  Aberdonian  seldom  offers  above  a  fourth,  and  never 
in  any  case  more  than  a  third.  An  Aberdonian,  who  had 
been  to  the  "  sooth  kintra"  with  some  cattle,  had  got  as 
far  as  Perth  on  his  way  home.  In  passing  through  that 
city,  his  attention  was  attracted  by  some  walking-sticks 
which  he  saw  at  a  shop  door.  He  went  up  and  examined 
the  whole  parcel  with  great  care.  At  last,  finding  one  to  his 
mind,  he  drew  it  out,  and  presenting  it  to  the  shopman,  asked 
''  Weel,  frien',  fat  'ill  ye  be  seeking  for  that  bit  thing,  neh  ?*' 
"  Sixpence,**  was  the  reply.  **  Hoot,  awa*,  man,  ye*re  sheerly 
jokan  ;  sixpence  for  a  bit  thing  like  that  I  its  jeist  an  auld 
reet,  1*11  gi*e  ye  twopence  for*t.**  At  this  point  in  the  bar- 
gain, an  Englishman  entered,  drew  out  a  stick  from  the 
very  same  parcel,  asked  the  price  and  paid  it,  and  turned 
away.  "  You  see  now,**  said  the  shopman,  **  that  sixpence 
is  the  real  price  of  it,  and  that  I  was  not  overcharging  you  !** 
**  I  see  nae  sic  thing :  I  only  see  that  a  feel  an*  his  money's 
soon  parted,  a  thing  I  kent  weel  eneuch  afore ;  but  that*s  no 
to  say  that  Pm  gaun  to  part  wi*  mine  the  same  way.  Pll 
jeist  gi*e  ye  twopence  for  *t,  an*  gien  it  wur  for  my  sell,  I  wadna 
gi*e  abun  a  bawbee,  for  I  cud  get  as  gweed  a  yane  ony  day 
out*n  a  hedge  at  the  road-side  ;  bit  ye  see  I  was  wanten  to 
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mak  a  bit  preseDi  to  mj  maestor,  an'  I  thocht  he  wad  think 
mair  o*t  if  I  tell't  him  I  had  gotten  it  ont'n  a  shop." 
"  Well,**  said  the  merchant,  "  as  you're  going  to  make  a  pre- 
sent of  it,  I'll  let  yon  hare  it  at  prime  cost,  that's  four- 
pence."  "  Na,  na,  naen  o'  yere  prime  costs  for  me,  am  oar 
auld  for  that,  I  ken  brawly  that  prime  cost's  just  ony  thing 
ye  like  to  caw't,  I  wonna  gi'e  a  bawbee  mere  nor  the  two- 
pence." The  merchant  then  told  him,  that  if  that  was  the 
case,  he  was  afraid  they  would  not  agree  about  it.  "  Four, 
pence  1  it's  out'n  a  bounds  I  it's  Just  an  auld  reet,  no  worth  a 
bawbee."  At  last,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  him,  the  shopkeeper 
offered  to  difide  the  difference,  and  to  let  him  hare  it  for 
threepence.  Our  generous  Aberdonian  then  drew  out  a  long 
greasy  leather  purse,  and  extracted  with  considerable  diffi. 
culty  the  sum  of  twopence  halfpenny,  and  laying  it  down  on 
the  counter,  continued  to  cheapen.  "  He  sheerly  wadna 
cast  out  wi'  him  about  a  bawbee."  Seeing,  howerer,  that  the 
merchant  was  beginning  to  get  thoroughly  wearied,  he  at 
last  laid  down  the  haUjpenny,  and  then  putting  on  one  of 
his  most  winning  looks,  he  said,  **  Weel,  noo  that  we're  got 
awthing  settled,  yell  sheerly  come  an'  gie's  a  share  o'  a 
bottle  o'  yill."  The  shopkeeper  excused  himself,  as  he  had 
none  to  leave  behind  him  in  the  shop.  The  Aberdonian  of- 
fered, if  he  would  gife  him  the  "  bawbees,"  to  go  and  bring 
a  bottle  to  the  shop.  This  social  proposal  was,  howerer, 
positirely  refused,  and,  seeing  he  could  make  no  more  of  the 
shopkeeper,  he  threw  hb  plaid  orer  his  shoulder,  and,  with  the 
purchased  cudgel  in  his  fist,  took  leare,  obserting,  '*  Aweel, 
frien',  guid  day  to  ye,  but  gin  I  had  kent  that  ye  wadna  ha'e 
gi'en  me  a  share  o*  the  bit  bottle  o'  yill,  ye  shudna  ha'e  got- 
ten a  bawbee  mair  nor  the  twopence." 


8BNT  HOMB. 


An  ingenious  defence  of  her  country  was  lately  made  b) 
a  young  Scotch  lady,  when  it  was  filified  by  an  English 
gentleman,  for  some  delinquency  committed  by  a  Scotchman. 
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The  gentleman,  iustead  of  confining  his  Tengeful  obsenrak 
dons  to  the  individual  who  had  wronged  him,  thought  fit  to 
indulge  in  bitter  inrectiye  against  Scotchmen  generally,  in 
terms  not  quite  fitted  for  ears  polite,  and  sufficient  to  rouse 
the  most  dormant  feelings  of  the  love  of  country.  "  We  are 
here  in  England  infested  with  them,  "  concluded  he ;  "  our 
land  is  overrun  with  them,  as  Egypt  was  with  the  plague  of 
unclean  animals,  madam.**  "  We  know,"  observed  the 
lady,  calmly,  "  that  Satan  himself  came  from  heaven, 
and  was  sent  for  his  crimes  to  a  place  better  fitted  for  him ; 
why  may  not  this  person  also  have  been  sent  from  his  coun- 
try, being  unworthy  of  it,  to  fitter  associates  in  thb  ?** 

TO  A  JOLLT  BACHELOR, 

ON  HIS  BSmO  PRESENTED  BT  A  FEW  FRIBHD8  WITH  AN 

ELEGANT  TEA  KETTLE. 


Dear  Sir, — as  you're  a  man  of  mettle. 
And  generous  with  your  tea  and  toddy. 

Your  friends  present  you  with  this  kettle. 
To  keep  in  sap  your  single  body. 

But  as  'tis  time  you  now  should  settle, 

And  lead  a  doubly  sober  life  ; 
Get  one  appendage  to  your  kettle — 

That  useful  ornament — a  wife. 

And  would  you  live  iu  harmony  ? — 

Then,  teach  her  this  important  matter — 

To  use  this  gift  Just  twice  a-day. 
Nor  keep  you  ever  in — ^hot  water. 

A.  Rodger. 

adult  baptism. 

"  Mbm,**  said  a  servant,  dressing  up  the  fire-place  on  a 
Sunday  afternoon,  "  we  had  a  young  man,  eighteen  years  of 
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age,  baptised  in  <mr  efanrefa  this  aftemooo.**  "^  A  j,  had  joa, 
Jenny  7  that  would  be  a  Terj  interestiiig  sight  to  yon  ;  we 
had  a  joimg  girl,  fifteen  yean  of  age,  lately  in  oar  dmrch 
also;  bnt  these  might  be  Tery  worthy  persons,  Jesmj,  al- 
thoogh  they  had  not  been  baptised  when  yoong — possibly 
their  parents  were  Baptists,  or  they  themselTes  may  hare 
doubted  the  propriety  of  infant  baptism."  "  Ah,  na,  mem," 
replied  Jenny,  **  the  yonng  man  conldna  be  that^  for  ov 
minister  said  he  was  an  adnlt." 

A  DETBBMINED  DSBATBR. 

Mb  R0BBBT8011  of  Kilmarnock,  of  whom  we  hare  related 
a  few  anecdotes,  was  a  party  in  a  case  appealed  to  the 
Synod  of  his  church  for  judgment.  His  opponent  was  in 
great  heat,  and  made  up  by  noise  and  action  what  was 
lacking  in  argument.  Bir.  R.  more  than  once  burst  into 
a  loud  laugh  during  his  opponent's  defence,  and  though 
this  breach  of  decorum  was  passed  orer  once  or  twice,  he 
was  at  last  called  to  order,  and  a  reprimand  giren  by  the 
Moderator.  "  I  will  not  be  restrained.  Sir,'*  replied  Mr. 
R. ;  *'  I  shall  laugh  at  nonsense  whercTer  I  hear  it,  for 
arermore  and  amen.** 

A  HIGHLAND  HUSBAND. 

Donald  Macalpinb  rose  from  the  ranks  to  be  a  sergeant 
in  the  Paisley  Town  Guard ;  and  no  epauletted  official 
in  his  Majesty's  service  strutted  the  pavement  with  more 
consequence,  than  did  Donald  in  his  blue  coat  with  crimson 
collar.  He  was  a  very  careful  person,  and  contrived,  one 
way  or  other,  to  become  possessed  of  a  tolerably  weU 
furnished  house,  and  a  cow,  the  crowning  point  of  his 
ambition ;  for  Donald  could  never  stomach  the  blue  water- 
milk  supplied  from  the  dairies. 

Mrs.  Macalpine  was  a  very  infirm  personage,  and  had, 
for  many  years  preceding  her  decease,  been  confined  to  bed 
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Hone  of  tho  family  snnriTed  her.  This  ereiit  wai  the  be- 
grianing  of  a  climax  of  mbfortimes  to  the  poor  lergeant. 
His  house  was  soon  after  bamed  to  the  ground ;  and  scarce- 
ly had  his  spirits  mastered  this  calamity,  when,  what  he  set 
his  heart  most  on,  his  poor  cow,  fell  a  yiotim  to  inflamma- 
tion. The  latter  eront  nearly  paralysed  the  conservator  of 
the  peace. 

A  friend  called  on  Donald  to  sympathise  with  him  in  his 
bereaTement  and  losses,  bat  Donald  refused  to  be  comforted. 
"  On  yes,**  replied  he,  to  the  yarioos  arg^oments  employed 
by  his  friend  to  induce  submission  to  what  had  been  allotted 
him,  "  m  got  plenty  o*  house  to  stay  in,  and  plenty  o'  wife 
too,  if  nisocht  her; — ^that's  all  very  well, — but  wha  will 
gi'e  me  eight  pounds  to  buy  another  cow  ?  " 

OOIMO  AND  COMING. 

Archib  Campbell,  a  well  known  city  officer  in  Auld 
Reekie,  was  celebrated  for  his  cuni^g  and  wit.  Hb  mother 
haying  died  in  Edinburgh,  Archie  hired  a  hearse,  and  car- 
ried her  to  the  family  burial-place  in  the  Highlands.  He 
returned,  it  is  said,  with  the  hearse  full  of  smuggled 
whisky,  and  being  teased  about  it  by  a  friend,  he  said, 
'*  Wow,  man,  there's  nae  harm  done ;  I  only  took  awa*  the 
body  and  brought  back  the  speerit." 


TAKING  THE  CHURCH  IN  TURN. 

A  GENTLEMAN  lu  the  neighbourhood  of  Glasgow,  haring 
at  a  great  expense  erected  a  silk  factory,  and  attached  to  it 
a  large  school-room,  for  the  benefit  of  the  young  people 
connected  with  the  works,  considered  that  the  whole  matter 
was  not  complete,  without  accommodation  for  them  and 
their  parents  in  the  church.  He  therefore  rented  a  number 
of  pews,  and  going  to  each  man  indiyidually,  informed  him 
of  what  he  had  done.  By  some,  much  thankfulness  was 
txpressed:  while  others,  by  the  great  indifierence  exhibited. 
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were  something  lumilar  to  the  men,  who,  npon  th^  mui&t 
promising  them,  that  they  would  be  paid  thor  wages,  the 
tame  as  on  another  daj,  if  they  attended  church  on  a  fast- 
da  j,  would  not  consent,  unless  they  were  paid  for  it  as  ofer- 
hours ;  or  the  valet  who  hoped,  if  he  attended  prayers,  his 
master  would  consider  it  in  his  wages.  Addressiog  one  of 
them,  he  said,  "  John,  I  hare  taken  seats  in  the  church  here 
for  myself,  and  the  people  attending  the  factory ;  and  I  shall 
be  glad  to  see  you  there  as  often  as  possible."  **  Oh  yet, 
sir,"  said  John,  "  1*11  tak  my  turn  o*t,  wi*  the  rest  o'  the 
men.** 


ENTERTAINMENT  FOB  MSN  AMD  HOR8BS. 

*'  Mrs.  B ,  a  single  widow  lady  in  the  Tillage  of 

M h — ,  has  a  parlour  and  bed-room  to  let  three  miles 

from  Glasgow,  Bull-land,  second  flat,  fronUng  the  canal 
basin,  all  oil-painted  in  the  neatest  manner  ;  and  a  two-horse 
stable  is  just  at  hand." 

BEGINNIMO  IN  TIMS. 

A  TOUNG  lady  on  the  ere  of  her  marriage,  and  the  Tery 
reTerse  of  what  the  following  anecdote  would  lead  to  be  supi 
posed,  was  told  by  her  brother  that  he  had  just  been  to  be. 
speak  a  carriage  and  pair  for  her  use  during  the  matrimo- 
nial jaunt ;  "  and,'*  continued  he,  "  I  have  the  choice  of  a 
pair  of  beautiful  bay  horses,  or  a  pair  of  gjeys  ;  which  of 
them  would  you  prefer?"  "  As  it  is  best  to  begin,**  said  she, 
"  as  we  intend  to  end,  I  shall  have  the  greys ;  for  I  am  re- 
solved the  grey  mare  shall  continue  the  better  horse.*' 

A  DI8CRIMIMATINO  EATER. 

A  HERD  boy  belonging  to  the  village  of  Torrance,  as  he 
sat  eating  his  pottage  on  the  green  sward,  was  accosted  by 
the  minister  of  the  neighbouring  parish,  who,  among  other 
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qoestioos,  msked  him,  "  WeU,  nij  good  fellow,  do  yoa  crafe 
blotsing  before  yon  take  breakfast  ?"  *'  Tea,  sir,"  said  the 
boy,  «ith  the  utmost  simplicity,  "  when  it's  tea." 

jnop  nxnsTRATSi). 

"  I  HATS  come  to  ask  of  yoa  a  fafoor/  said  an  old  friend 

one  day  to  the  caations  Mr ;  **  I  am  a  little  pnt  about 

for  money  just  now,  and  I  would  take  it  kind  if  you  will  let 
me  hare  your  bill  for  a  hundred  pounds,  for  a  short  time.** 
**  I  have  no  doubt  of  your  taking  it  kind,"  returned  the  cool 
sarcastic  man  of  business,  "  but  I  have  made  up  my  miud 
noTor  to  giye  my  bill  except  for  value  receiyed."  '*  Indeed  1" 
said  the  indignant  applicant,  **  you  seem  to  hare  forgot,  sir, 
that  when  you  were  in  distress,  I  gare  you  my  bill  for  a  si- 
milar sum,  and  though  you  have  now  got  rich,  you  should 
not  forget  old  friends."  "  I  remember  the  circumstance  you 
allude  to,  but  really,  my  dear  sir,  if  you  thought  me  in  dis- 
tress, your  doing  the  needful  was  no  great  proof  of  youi 
wisdom;  howoTM*,  as  I  paid  the  bill,  you  had  reason  t« 
be  thankful  that  you  were  no  sufferer,  by  doing  what  you  noil 
wish  me  to  consider  an  obligation.  In  the  mean  time,  in  re- 
turn for  your  favour,"  continued  the  good  man,  "  I  will  gifs 
you  a  word  of  advice : — read  the  fable  of  the  Fox  and  the 
Crane ;  be  thankful  for  your  escape,  and  nerer  again  attempt 
to  relioTe  a  friend  in  distress  with  your  bill." 

A  CRITICAL  ELDBB. 

An  uninitiated  elder  was  deputed  from  Stratharen  session, 
to  attend  with  the  minister  a  meeting  of  the  Hamilton 
Presbytery.  A  young  man  came  before  them,  and  delirered 
a  trial  discourse  on  a  subject  that  had  been  prescribed  to 
him,  and  the  referend  incumbent  from  Strathaven  was  the 
first  to  offer  remarks  upon  it.  '*  The  discourse  that  we 
have  just  heard,**  said  he,  addressing  the  Moderator,  "  does 
credit  to  our  young  friend  for  his  proficiency  in  the  English 
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lanjpiage,  but  it  oeoon  to  ma,  that  he  hai«  in  lii«  ilhutrn- 
tions,  entirely  missed  the  loope  of  the  Apostle's  meaning.* 
The  elder  thought  it  not  onlj  his  ineombent  dnt j  to  giro  his 
opinion,  bnt  also  to  coincide  with  liis  minister,  and  according- 
ly followed  immediately,  lest  he  shonld  forget  ezactlj  what 
his  minister  had  said :  **  I  perfectly  agree  wi'  mj  minister 
in  what  he  has  said  anent  the  yoong  man's  discourse,  that 
it  had  been  weel  aneaoh  pntten  thegither,  but  that  he  has 
missed  the  scope  of  the  Apostle."    Some  of  his  neighbours, 
who  knew  that  John  was  ready  on  the  slightest  occasion 
to  "  throw  bye  hb  benk  and  speak  aboat  beasts,"  qnesUoned 
him  about  his  opinion,  after  the  meeting  had  been  dis- 
solved.    **  We're  glad  to    see    yon  sae  learned  amang 
the  ministers  ;    but  how  did  yon  ken  that  the  lad  had 
missed  the  scope  o*  his  text?"     "  Was  I  no  richt  to  side 
wi'  my  minister  ?  he  oonldna  be  wra^^^ — I  aye  gang  alang 
wi'  him,  and  I  ne'er  fonud  mysel'  wrang  yet."    "  But  suppose 
the  Moderator  had  asked  ye  what  ye  understood  by  the 
scope  o'  the  Apostle  ?  "  <*  Ay,  but  h#  didna  do't,  and  gin 
he  had,  I  wad  soon  hae  scop'it  mysel'  out  at  the  door." 

MEAT  AND  DRINK. 

Thb  late  Mr.  Henderson,  compiler  of  the  Tolnme  of  Scot- 
tish Prorerbf,  had  a  peculiar  knack  of  gMng  a  hnmorom 
turn  to  efery  thing  he  said  or  did.  In  the  ceremony  of 
introducing  his  friends  to  new  acquaintances,  usually  so 
stiff  and  formal,  Mr.  H.,  by  his  off-hand  way,  made  the 
parties  on  as  easy  terms  in  three  minutes,  as  if  they  had 
been  acquainted  for  as  many  months.  The  Prorerbialist 
introduced  our  Publisher  at  Mrs.  S.'s ,  North  Woodside, 
*'  My  frien'  Mr.  R."  "  I  am  glad  at  all  times  to  see 
any  friend  of  yours,"  replied  Mrs.  8.  "  Weel,  my  lady," 
continued  he,  "just  see,  when  you're  on  your  feet,  gin  there's 
ony  thing  in  the  bottle ;  the  day's  gey  and  warm."  '*  It's 
at  your  senrice ;  but  whether  will  you  hare  whisky,  rum, 
or  brandy?"  inquired  Mrs.  S.    with  characteristic  frank* 
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ness.  "  Just  bring  the  first  that  comes  to  your  hand,^ 
ony  thing  ont'n  s>  bottle  'grees  wi*  me ;  and  when  you're 
at  the  press  at  ony  rate  bring  the  bread  and  cheese  ir 
yonr  ither  han',  as  my  frien'  Daavit  here  is  a  wee  like 
the  KUbarchan  oalfes,  wha  aye  like  to  drink  wi'  a  rip  in 
their  month." 

THS  aiTAL  CLUBS. 

In  the  little  town  of  Bfaybole  there  are  no  less  than  two 
dubs,  instituted  in  honour  of  John  Knox,  and  as  both 
hare  a  dinner  on  the  anniyersary  of  the  Reformer's  birth- 
day, the  innkeepers  are  sometimes  at  a  loss  to  procure  the 
necessary  supply  of  Tivers.  On  one  occasion,  the  whole  stock 
of  fish  belonging  to  Janet  M'Crioglo,  an  old  woman  who 
generally  supplied  the  inns  with  that  delicacy,  was  bought  up 
by  the  caterer  for  one  of  the  dinners.  The  bargain  was  no 
sooner  struck,  than  the  landlord  of  the  rival  house  made  his 
appearance  for  a  supply  of  the  same  article.  Janet  declared 
she  was  sold  out.  **  Sold  out  or  not  1"  cried  Boniface,  "  I 
must  hare  fish,  Janet ;  I  have  Knox's  dinner  to  proride  for, 
and  I  canna  do  without  it."  **  Dear  me  1"  cried  Janet,  *<  a' 
my  fish  thegither  was  bought  for  Knox's  dinner ;  wha's  this 
Knox  that  needs  sae  nionie  grand  dinners  ?"  "  It  was  him 
that  took  the  roof  aif  Crossraguel  Abbey."  "Crossraguel 
Abbey  I"  exclaimed  the  poor  woman  in  astonishment;  **  there 
has  na  been  a  roof  on  Crossraguel  since  I  ha'e  mind.  He 
maun  surely  be  an  unca  auld  man; — ^but  auld  or  no,"  quoth 
Janet,  reTerting  to  business,  f  he  maun  be  an  awfb'  bodie 
for  fish  r 

A  DBmrXABD'f  APOLOOT. 

WiLUAX  LiTT  lived  "near  or  about,"  as  Pabley  folks 
say,  '*  the  Dyster's  Dipping,"  and  followed  the  profession 
from  which  the  looaUty  takes  its  name.  Willie,  when  he  went 
to  ohuroht  aaft  vnder  the  late  Dr.  Boog,  but  was  absent 
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every  alterDate  Sabbath,  as  regularly  as  the  fortnightly 
pay  came  round.  His  mother  was  distressed  at  the  inebriety 
of  her  son,  and  gave  him  many  a  sad  lecture,  but  without 
effect.  Said  Willie,  *'  Mither,  ye  may  just  gie*t  ower  now, 
for  I  canna  dispense  wi'  the  drap.'*  Dr.  Boog  met  him  one 
Sunday  morning  reeling  home  in  a  state  of  intoxication. 
The  Doctor  took  the  opportunity  of  giring  him  a  serious 
lecture  on  the  shameful  exhibition  he  was  making  of  him- 
self. "  Dear  me,  William,  is  it  possible  that  I  see  you — 
you,  brought  up  by  sober  and  respectable  parents,  intoxi- 
cated on  the  Sabbath  morning?"  "  'Deed  ay,  seestu,  Doc- 
tor, it's  true  ye  see  me  on  the  Sabbath  morning  %  but  ye 
needna  mak  the  thing  waur  than  it  is — I  ken  my  way 
hame ;  and  naebody  that's  intoxicate,  as  ye  ca't,  can  ken 
that."  '•  Ah,  William,"  said  the  Doctor,  '*  how  degradmg 
is  it  to  see  a  rational  being  in  the  condition  in '  which  you 
now  are.  Did  yon  efer  see  the  brute  beast  drink  more 
than  was  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  crarings  of  nature?" 
"  Ah  ha,  but.  Doctor,  do  ye  think  that  if  the  beast  ye  speak 
o'  had  a  comrade  on  the  ither  side  o'  the  dam,  to  say 
'  Here's  to  ye,'  he  wadna  tak  anither  waught  ?" 

8KIN  AND  BONB. 

At  the  time  Andrew  M'Farlane  lived  and  drove  the  shut- 
tie,  hand-loom  weaving  was  the  most  lucrative  of  the  handi- 
crafts, the  result  of  four  days'  labour  sufficing  to  keep  a 
family  for  a  week,  and  with  those  who  were  provident,  it 
left  something  over  and  above.  Andrew  was  rather  parti- 
cular in  his  living ;  animal  food  was  generally  present  on 
his  table  at  dinner ;  on  Sabbath  it  was  never  absent,  and, 
If  possible,  of  a  superior  quality.  "  I  like,"  said  Andrew, 
"  to  comfort  myself  and  family  on  the  day  of  rest,  and  to  see 
the  kail-pot  prinkling  on  the  head  as  gin  lammer-beeds 
had  been  sawn  on't ;  my  stamack  is  aye  mair  thankfii'  after 
«»  platefu*  or  twa  o'  them — no  sae  wi'  your  thin  blue-mio- 
looking  kail,  that  look  just  like  moltit  whunstane."  Mrs 
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M'Farlane  waa  not  so  particular ;  she  looked  more  to  the 
sum  total  in  the  expenditure,  and  the  saring  that  could  be 
effected,  than  the  quality  of  the  butcher's  wares.  One  daj 
the  thought  struck  her,  and,  like  many  a  rib  since  the  dajs 
of  Etc,  she  broke  out  into  an  exclamation  against  Andrew, 
because,  forsooth,  he  had  not  thought  of  the  thing  that  pre- 
Tiously  had  not  occurred  to  herself.  "  Man,  Andrew,  I 
wonder  at  yon — ^you  an  eident,  carefu*  man,  that  are  aye  sae 
particular  about  the  meat  that  ye  get,  and  disna  think  o'  the 
price — gin  it  please  ye,  winna  ye  gang  out  to  Ruglen  and  buy 
a  mart,  the  Terra  brock  o'  the  beast  wad  sair  our  family  for 
a  hail  month  ?"  "  Weel,  gudewife,  Fse  tak  your  bidding 
for  ance,  and  see  what  gnde  comes  o't"  Some  time  after- 
wards, Andrew  was  passing  his  butcher's  stall,  and  was 
hailed  by  the  man  of  the  dearer,  who  naturally  inquired 
what  had  become  of  his  customer  ?  "  It*s  nae  fau't  o'  mine, 
I  can  assure  ye.  To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  was  advised 
by  a  frien'  to  gang  to  Ruglen  and  buy  a  mart  for  my- 
sel* ;  so  I  gaed  out  and  coft  a  carcass  wi'  a  hide  on't ;  nae 
doubt  I  got  a  liTing  beast,  but  when  my  mart  was  hung  up 
and  hided,  ye  micht  ha'e  read  Josephus  through  the  ribs 
0 1. 

▲  SLICB  or  COLD  TONQUB. 

An  eccentric  banker  was  eyeing  with  suspicious  vision  a 
bill  presented  to  him  for  discount.  '*  You  need  not  fear," 
said  the  palpitating  customer,  "  one  of  the  parties  keeps  his 
carriage."  "  Ay,**  rejoined  the  banker,  **  I  shall  be  glad 
if  he  keep  his  feet." 

THE  BANKER  AT  A  DISCOUNT. 

A  BANKER  in  Glasgow,  equally  well  known  for  his 
wealth  and  his  miserly  habits,  was  addicted  to  taking 
a  dram  of  whisky  in  the  morning,  and  another  at  mid  day ; 
in  Scotch  phrase,  his  morning  and  meridian.     His  business 
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bringiDg  him  mi  all  times  into  contact  witli  people  of  eoosi- 
deration*  he  felt  that  the  practice,  aare  to  be  detected  by 
the  flaYoor  of  his  breath,  might  seriootly  ii^iire  his  respect- 
ability. He,  therefore,  consulted  with  a  kindred  spirit,  wlio 
pledged  himself  to  disoorer  some  eliectaal  antidote  to  the 
spiritnoos  aroma.  Bieeting  the  banker  one  morning,  a  few 
days  afterwards,  he  accosted  him,  **  Twt  found  out  at  last  a 
grand  cure  for  the  smell  of  whisky."  *'  Fm  glad  to  hear 
that,**  qnoth  the  man  of  discount,  "  for  the  smeU's  nnco 
strong  upon  me  just  now,  and  Fm  on  my  way  to  the 
counting-house.''  "  But  will  ye  gi'e  me  a  half-mntchkin  o' 
good  Jamaica  mm  if  I  tell  yoo  ?**  After  many  demurrers 
and  attempts  to  beat  down  his  friend's  demand  to  a  gill,  he 
consented  to  the  proposaL  Away  then  they  went  to  the 
nearest  taTem,  and  the  half-mntchkin  of  mm  was  set  on  the 
table,  when  the  possessor  of  the  iuTalnable  secret,  after  li- 
berally helping  hims^,  poured  out  a  glassful,  saying, 
"  Noo,  tak'  yon  that,  and  I*se  warrant  it  wfll  cure  you  o*  a' 
smell  o'  whisky." 

THX  BAB  AKD  THB  BBNCft. 

We  haye  often  heard  the  following  sarcastic  remark  at- 
tributed to  the  late  John  Clerk ;  we  deem  it  but  an  act  of 
justice  to  restore  it  to  the  original  proprietor  :  —  When 
Mr.  Ferguson,  afterwards  Lord  Pitfour,  was  Dean  of  the 
Faculty  of  Advocates,  a  young  advocate,  in  pleading  a 
cause  for  his  client  before  the  Inner  House  of  the  Court  of 
Session,  took  occasion  to  inveigh  with  equal  boldness  and 
asperity  against  a  regulation  which  their  lordships  had 
recently  passed,  as  being  an  unconstitutional  stretch  of  au- 
thority, and  even  went  so  far  as  to  exclaim,  "  I  am  sur- 
prised  that  your  lordships  dared  to  pass  such  an  act  T  The 
court  fired  at  this  remark,  and  proceeded  to  deliberate  upon 
the  propriety  of  committing  the  orator  for  contempt  of 
court,  when  the  Dean  humanely  interposed  in  hb  behalf. 
He  ascribed  his  indiscretion  to  youth  and  inexperience,  of 
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which  the  sarprise  he  had  expressed  niight  well  be  oonsi* 
dered  a  proof;  "for/*  added  the  Dean,  "had  he  kenned 
your  lordships  at  long  as  I  have  done,  he  could  not  be  sur- 
prised at  any  thing  your  lordships  would  do." 

THE  WSART  PIXCB  O'  TOW  T 

In  "  the  olden  time,"  before  heritable  jurisdictions  in  Scot- 
land were  abolished,  the  town  piper  of  Falkirk  was  sen- 
tenced to  be  hanged  for  horse-stealing.  On  the  night  before 
his  execution,  he  obtained,  as  an  indulgence,  the  oompany  of 
some  of  his  brother  pipers ;  and,  as  the  liquor  was  abun- 
dant, and  their  instruments  in  tune,  the  nobe  and  fun 
"  grew  fast  and  furious."  The  execution  was  to  be  at  eight 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  poor  piper,  in  the  midst  of  his  re- 
Telry,  was  recalled  to  a  sense  of  hb  situation,  by  the  morn- 
ing light  dawning  on  the  window.  He  suddenly  silenced  his 
pipe,  and  exclaimed,  "  O  1  but  that  wearyfu'  hangin'  rings 
in  my  lug  like  a  new  tune." 

SBX  AND  BBLIBTB. 

Mr,  Buibt,  the  present  minister  of  Tannadice,  and 
father  of  the  presbytery  of  Forfar,  is  well  known  for  his 
Tagaries  in  the  pulpit.  Speaking  one  Sunday  of  the  desola- 
tion of  Babylon,  he  piottured  in  the  most  gorgeous  colours 
the  greatness  and  glory  of  the  mighty  city.  He  said  that, 
when  in  its  senith,  it  had  Innumerable  baths,  fountains, 
splendid  palaces,  and  the  temple  of  Bel  unequalled  in  the 
whole  world.  "  The  city,"  said  Mr.  B.,  '*  contained  nearly 
fiye  millions  of  inhabitants,  and  it  was  watered  by  the  great 
Euphrates,  one  of  the  finest  rifers  in  the  world.  Now," 
continued  he,  *'  instead  of  batl  ,  fountains,  palaces,  and 
temples,  it  is  a  heap  of  ruins,  and  instead  of  millions  of 
people,  not  a  single  soul  inhabits  them  ;  none  remain  there 
but  the  panther,  and  the  tiger,  and  the  jackal,  and  the  ser« 
pent.     I  am  perfectly  well  aware,  that  some  of  yon  may 
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dispute  my  word,  but  if  you  have  any  doabts  on  the  sub- 
ject, you  may  go  and  see  for  yourselTes." 

WOBTHSSir  BHIBBOLBTHS. 

Thx  same  rererend  gentleman  was  lecturing  his  parish- 
ioners on  their  vulgarity,  and  their  abominable  manner  of 
pronouncing  words.  "  When  I  studied,"  said  he,  "  at  the 
uniTersity  of  St.  Andrews,  I  made  it  a  point  to  attend  all 
the  fairs  and  markets  in  the  county  of  Fifis,  such  as  Cupar, 
Fruchie,  Auchtermuchty,  &c.,  and  there  I  always  found  out 
the  Forfar  folk  by  their  fats,  and  their  fars,  and  their  fans, 
(whats,  wheres,  whens.) 

HARD  AROUaiSHTS. 

Thb  Rererend  John  Muir,  of  St.  IHgeans,  Forfarshire, 
took  a  prominent  part  in  the  deposition  of  one  of  his 
brethren,  and,  uu  the  oroduction  of  the  lib^  made  the  fol- 
lowing preamble  to  aleng^ened  speech  :^"  I  do  not  speak 
well  myself,  Moderator ;  my  expressions  are  coarse  and 
homely,  and  they  come  off  round  and  rough  as  from  the 
qnn«^y,  but  I  can  only  tell  you,  if  you  get  on  the  dde  of  the 
head  with  one  of  those  rough-dressed  quarry  chaps,  you  will 
find  them  pretty  ugly  customers  " 

PARCHMBHTS  AND  PLA8TBB. 

Etbrt  country  village  has  its  oracle ;  and  poor,  indeed, 
must  that  place  be  which  has  not  a  **  wiseacre  "  of  whom  it 
can  boast.  ^  not  unfrequently  happens  that  wisdom  in  her 
gay  and  frolicsome  humours, — if  ever,  indeed,  that  beatific 
mood  of  mind  is  found  in  her, — selects  as  her  representatife 
the  barber  or  taUor  of  the  hamlet  or  parish,  and  through 
this  avenue  she  imparts  of  her  stores  sufficient  to  regulate 
the  lives  and  fortunes  of  all  in  that  locality.  When,  let  me 
askt  will  a  man  give  more  undivided  attention  to  scraps  of 
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morality  and  wudom,  than  he  will  as  the  barber  holda  him 
bj  the  snout,  and  sports  aboat  his  throat  with  his  instm^ 
ment  ?  A  certain  procurator  fiscal,  by  way  of  inyesting  his 
means  in  heritable  property,  bethought  him  of  building  a 
house.  This  gave  occasioo  to  much  remark  and  satirical 
obserration  around  the  barber's  ingle. "  Ay,  ay,'*  said  Strap, 
"  there  will  be  nae  en'  o'  prosecutions  afore  the  Justice 
Court  till  the  Flscal'i  house  is  biggit" 

CLSaiCAL  CANDOUR. 

A  LATR  Episcopalian  minuter  at  Brechin,  preached  other 
sermons  than  his  own  when  occasion  required,  and  made  no 
mystery  of  the  affair.  Oiying  out  a  text  one  sabbath,  he 
said,  **  My  brethren,  the  sermon  I  am  about  to  giie  is  not 
my  own ;  but  it  is  a  better  one  than  any  I  ever  composed  in 
my  life,"  and  deliyered  it  accordingly. 

A  HIOHLAXD  CHBOMOMBTRR. 

A  LADT  ordered  her  serrant  one  morning  to  prepare 
eggs  for  her  master's  breakfast. 

NeUy **  How  lang  will  she  boU  them  ?" 

Lady *'  Three  minutes." 

N. — *'  Ay,  and  wholl  she  ken  about  the  minutes?" 

L "  Tou  win  see  by  the  house  clock." 

N. — *'  Weel,  noo,  mem,  that'll  no  do;  did  she'll  not  knew 
that  oor  knock's  twenty  minutes  afore  the  toon." 

TAKIlfO  FOR  GRANTED. 

Thb  late  John  Clerk,  when  at  the  bar,  was  waited  on 
by  one  of  the  cifio  dignitaries  of  Hawick,  to  take  advice 
about  the  rights  of  the  burgh,  which  were  attempted  to  he 
infringed  on  by  a  selfish  lord  of  the  soil  in  the  neighbour- 
hood.  The  magistrate,  in  explaining  his  case,  stated  it 
exactly  as  Dandie  Pinmont  did  to  Pleydell ;  in  other  words, 
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took  tho  moft  HwoorMB  points,  and  in  eftot  jmt  ^ed  his 
own  esse,  and  tried  the  psUenosof  the  saroastio  Counsel 
by  his  prosj  harangve.  Mr.  Clerk  heard  him  to  the  end, 
with  as  mnoh  patioioe  as  he  ooold  **'*-"ift"if,  and  changed 
the  sabject  by  remarking,  **  TooH  be  grand  breeders  o' 
newt  about  Hawick,  nae  doobt?" 

A  BKOOAB*f  BMTmT. 

Ha  WKn'f  readiness  of  reply  has  already  been  exemplified 
by  many  instances.  Calling  at  a  shop,  the  propri^or,  who 
was  well  acquainted  with  him  through  the  medinm  of 
this  publication,  thus  addressed  him : — **  I'm  sorry,  Hawkie, 
I  cannot  hdp  you  to-day,  I  haye  not  a  copper  in  the  house." 
**  Verra  wed,**  said  Hawkie,  **  I  suppose  I  maun  just  gi*e  ye 
credit,  though  it's  sair  against  my  wiU." 

THBBS  f TUHOa  TO  THB  BOW. 

A  PABAGRAPH  in  an  Edinburgh  paper  announced  that 
Mr.  Wilson,  the  celebrated  vocaiist,  had  met  with  a 
serious  accident  by  the  upsetting  of  his  carriage.  The 
same  authority  shortly  after  announced  that  he  had  so  far 
recoTered  as  to  be  able  to  appear  before  the  public  the 
following  CTening  m  tkret  pi§eei. 

A  flOOTCK  ADTUa. 

A  PARTY  wishing  the  proclamation  of  banns  made,  as  a 
preliminary  to  marriage,  waited  on  the  Session  Clerk  at 
Alloa,  and  inquiring  "  what  he  took  for  crying 't  a'  in  ae 
day  ?*'  was  answered,  **  Thirty  shillings.**  **  An'  how  mudde 
for  twa  ?**  "  A  guinea.**  '*  Ay,  yerra  weel ;  and  gin  three 
days  were  ta'en  ?**  *'  Only  scTcn  shillings  and  sixpence."  **  It 

ay  grows  less,  I  see ;  my  name  is ,  just  cry  awa'  till  ye 

ha'e  paid  yoursel  ;* "  and  left  the  official  without  giving  any 
deposit. 
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THE  HIGHLAND  FLINO. 

To  be  the  means  of  causiDg  a  Highlander  to  emigrate 
from  one  locality  to  another,  by  either  porehaaing  the  pro- 
perty on  which  he  resides,  or  obtaining  a  lease  withont  his 
concurrence,  is  a  sin  scarcely  to  be  forgiyen.  A  Glasgow 
gentlenum  wished  to  feu  the  patch  of  ground  on  which 
the  Bellman's  house  stood  at  Kilmon,  with  the  stripe  of 
garden  attached  to  it,  at  which  the  Highland  ire  of  the 
latter  eonld  scarcely  be  restrained.  "Did  yonll  knew?*' 
qneried  he  at  an  acquaintance,  **  a  fellow,  gentleman  he  is 
not ;  no,  nor  his  mother  before  him — from  your  Glasgow, 
is  going  to  pat  me  away  from  my  wee  placie,  where  I  was 
for  all  my  days,  an'  theyll  call  her  Macsmall,  eh?" 
**  No,"  replied  the  Olasgowegian,  **  I  don't."  *'  I  was 
thocht  so,  nor  no  decent  man,  wed  may  be  ay  and  may  be 
no,  whether  a  stane  will  pat  ap  his  house  or  put  it  down :  I'll 
neyer  did  a  mischief  to  no  bodie,  and  I'll  not  put  my  hand 
to  a  murder  noo,  but  you  see  there's  mony  friend  in  the 
glen,  will  tak'  a  friend's  part — and  theyll  be  taking  walks 
np  the  hill,  an'  there's  mony  a  more  big  stane  there  nor  a 
house  itsel',  and  theyll  just  be  in  the  way,  so  they  will ;  a 
bit  dunch  wi*  the  fit  will  made  them  come  down  without  ony 
carts  and  wheels,  they're  heayy — yery  heayy,  teet  are  they, 
and  no  easy  to  put  a  stop  when  rinnin'  poor  dumb  creatures, 
and  they  canna  help  though  they  were  taking  the  house  o' 
this  trouiter  wtotack*  wi'  her.  I  wad  Just  like,  quietly  be- 
tween oursels,  to  see  his  house,  six  weeks  after  it  was  biggit, 
and  the  sclates  on't,  ay  would  I.** 

BELL  THE  CAT. 

"  You  are  not  more  nor  your  clothes  of  a  gentleman," 
retorted  the  old  Bellman,  aboTe  quoted,  his  Celtic  wrath  like 
to  choke  the  expression,  "  nor  your  fathers,  too,  for  all  the 
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education  yoall  got :  1*11  spoke  more  grammar  m  jself  nor  yon 
both  put  in  one,  for  all  the  fool  joull  made  of  my  language. 
Shames  MacSimpson,  as  tejll  call  yon,  but  it  ahonld  have 
been  Maclmpudence :  111  just  told  jon  in  twa  half  of  a  mo- 
ment, if  joull  spoken  one  word  more  to  made  a  sport  of  me, 
I'll  knock  you  on  the  dyke  amang  Duncan  Douglass's  pota- 
toes, down  on  your  head  ^diar  you'll  stand.** 

HIGHLAND   DIBTIMCTIOlfS. 

"  Hats  you  had  a  goot  sport  to-day.  Sir  ?"  said  the  Bell- 
man to  a  gentleman  with  whom  he  was  acquainted,  return- 
ing firom  lashing  the  stream,  with  Iht  basket  slung  oyer 
back.  "  No,  Archie,  I  can't  say  I  hare.'  **  Ay,  I  am  Tex 
for  that ;  but  did  you'll  not  catdi  nothing?"  **  Only  a  few 
small  pars,  and  a  tolerably  fine  grilse."  **  A  grulse,  did 
you?  it's  a  penny  fish  a  grulse,  teet  is't;  would  you  let  me 
see  it.  Sir  ?  I  like  to  see  a  grulse  always."  "  Most  certainly — 
there  it  is."  "  It's  a  penny  fish,  and,  as  111  guess  from 
my  eye,  six  pounds  weight,  a  little  more  maybe  if  you 
were  putting  it  on  a  weight  to  try ;  but  111  thocht  you 
was  knew  better ;  it's  no  a  grulse,  it's  a  trout."  "  A 
trout,  is  it?  how  do  you  know?"  *'Uow  I  knew?— 
ken  in  a  moment."  "  Yes,  but  how  do  you  know  V* 
"  Weel,  will  yon  hearken  till  I  was  explain  ?  You  see,  a 
grulse  and  a  trout  is  of  a  perfect  difi^enoe;  it's  not  the  same 
fish  at  all,  and  if  you  was  seen  a  trout  and  a  grulse  just  be- 
fore you  there,  you  would  say  tat  fish  is  not  the  tother  ;  but 
that's  a  trout,  and  tother  is  a  grulse."  **  Yet  1  yes  1  you  oao 
say  that,  Archie,  but  in  what  way  am  I  to  distinguish  between 
the  two?"  **  Is  it  possible  noo  that  yooll  no  understood? 
It's  a  trout,  as  I'm  telling  you  ay,  an'  it's  no  a  trout  out  o' 
the  water  down  there,  the  Echeck*  beside  oursels  neither,  but 
a  Messon  f  trouU  i  teet  is  it."     '*  That's  all  very  well,  but 

*  The  stream  of  the  Ecbeck  imaoB  from  the  Loch  from  whioh  it  takes 
it«  name,  and  discharRea  its  waters  intoUie  Uolj  Lioch  opposite  Kilmiuk 
t  Qlen  Messon,  in  ArgyHahire,  behind  Donooo. 
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t^  me  tbe  colour,  form,  or  point,  that  I  maj  know  again,  and 
how  yon  know  that  to  be  a  Messon  trout  ?**  '*  Know't 
in  a  moment,  monj  a  tog  dee  sin'  Archie  was  a  whalp ; — the 
bum  doun  gaun  by,  you  see,  is  a  bigger  bum  nor  the  Messon, 
and  consequence  the  trouts  are  better  made,  thicker  at  the 
shouthers,  more  stronger  to  mak'  their  way  through  the 
water,  as  I  would  say,  and  1*11  just  try  again  to  explain. — 
I  ^ill  made  you  knew  the  difference,  plain  as  if  you  was 
a  fish  yourself,  and  put  your  nose  to  your  brither  fish, 
as  you  will  see  the  kindly  cratures  in  the  water  when 
they're  meeting  wi'  them  they  ken ;  ay,  more  nor  some  of 
our  brithers  and  sisters  will  do  amang  themsels,  for  all 
that's  told  them  in  the  kirk,  deet  ay  I  was  going  to  ex- 
plain to  you  the  perfect  difference  ttat  there  is  between  a 
trout  and  a  grulse.  You  see,  if  the  two  were  laid  down 
before  you  there  this  moment,  you  would  observe,  ay  be- 
fore just  you  would  look  again,  and  no  pody  would  need  to 
tell  you  that  they're  not  the  samo  fish ;  you  would  say  that 
a  trout  and  a  grulse  would  be  here  and  there,  if  they 
happen  to  be  put  down,  and  you  knew  that's  a  trout,  ay  a 
trout's  not  a  bit  of  a  grube  about  it."  "  But,  Archie,  I  am 
just  as  wise  as  I  was,  you  have  yet  given  me  no  idea  what- 
ever of  the  points  in  which  the  trout  and  grilse  differ  from 
each  other."  **  After  that,  now,  it's  a  perfect  astonishment 
to  me,  that  you'll  not  understood  what  I'll  made  as  plain  as 
the  shild's  A  B  C  to  the  echool  laddie.  What  111  say  in  a 
word  to  made  jou  ken,  I  don't  know  1  you  see,  for  I  want 
you  to  knew,  for  it*s  importance  to  a  gentleman  like  you  that's 
often  fish — a  grulse  and  trout  belong  to  a  different  family, 
and  their  father  nor  mother  is  not  the  same,  and  their  off- 
spring canna  be  the  same,  but  just  resemble  their  father  and 
mother  like  onrsels — a  perfect,  altogether  difference,  never 
possible  to  be  mistake  by  any  body  that  will  knew  a  trout ; 
you  see,  I  say  again,  there  uoo,  that's  a  trout  lying  down, 
you'll  say  in  a  moment  when  you'll  saw,  well  that's  a  trout, 
and  youll  knew  it ;  a  grulse  is  a  difference  now,  and  you  look 
at  it  too,  because  it's  there,  and  though  they  just  be  awa' 
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from  one  another,  not  far  jou1l  jost  saj  jourself,  they're  not 
the  same  fish  at  all.  Now  jon  are  satisfied  that  it*s  no 
possible  to  be  the  same,  becanse  thej  are,  as  Fm  sajing  as 
perfect  plain,  not  the  same ;  if  yoall  not  understood  now, 
you  are  a  stnpid  more  nor  111  thocht,  and  I  canna  pat  words 
into  your  head." 

IN  THE  NICK  OF  TIME. 

Two  spinsters  who  tenanted  the  attics  of  a  house  in 
Paisley,  had  long  blazed  in  all  the  attractions  that  silks, 
bombasins,  and  ribbons  could  give.  Ronge  also  was  tried 
to  aid  in  restoring  the  rosy  tints  of  youth,  but  in  vain , 
the  sbters  were  evidently  withering  on  the  stalk.  In  de- 
spair, they  made  a  confidant  of  an  ezperienoed  match-maker, 
who  advised  them  to  repair  to  the  coast  at  the  bathing  sea- 
son— the  place  where  bachelors  most  do  congregate — and 
take  care  to  have  daily  ablations  in  Neptune's  element, 
which  would  help  to  g^ve  the  rose's  hue  to  the  fading  cheek. 
Away,  then,  did  the  anxious  couple  hie  to  secure  lodgings 
in  a  fashionable  watering-place  on  the  Clyde.  A  good 
many  preparations  were  however  necessary  before  all  the  et 
ceteras  of  dress  and  family  arrangements  could  be  made, 
so  as  to  enable  them  to  leave  home.  The  younger  of  the 
two  was  impatient,  and  counted  every  moment  lost,  until 
the  advice  was  put  in  practice.  Her  more  systematic 
sister  would  not  move  until  the  arrangements  were  com- 
plete. "  Come  awa',  now,  I'm  sure  we  hae  eneuoh  o' 
claes,"  said  the  younger,  "  and  we  can  see  our  friends 
when  we  come  back;  haste  you  now,  a'  the  fine  weather 
will  be  by,  an'  well  not  get  out  owre  a  door."  *'  Well 
then,"  replied  the  elder,  "  to-morrow  be  the  day,  foul  or  fair." 
When  they  arrived  at  bathing  quarters,  old  Neptune  had 
landed  all  his  goods  on  the  wharf  early  in  the  day,  and 
had  taken  out  the  flood  with  him,  so  that  what  appeared 
a  sheet  of  fluid  miles  in  breadth,  when  the  lodging  had 
been  secured,  was  now  a  field  of  mud,  and  the  bri^j  element. 
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like  a  line  of  silver,  seemed  just  to  touch  the  horfion.  "  Noo, 
do  you,  see  that,*'  exclaimed  the  yoanger,  *'  wi'  your  taigling 
and  prejinctness ;  if  we  had  pitten  aff  onj  langer,  there  wad- 
oa  been  a  drap  left." 


QUB8TION  AND  AN8WBB. 

Thb  last  century  drew  to  a  close  the  labours  of  John 
Ronald,  an  eccentric  preacher  on  the  Burgher  side  of  the 
Secesbion  Church. 

John  obtained  his  license  from  the  Presbytery  of  Aber- 
deen, of  which  city  he  was  a  natire.  Wkether  the  sarcasm 
uttered  by  the  Edinburgh  Renew  on  the  power  of  an  Aber- 
deen medical  degree,  or  diploma,  that  it  suspended  the 
obligation  of  the  sixth  commandment  from  John  O'Groat's 
to  Land's  End,  be  as  applicable  to  Presbyteries,  as  to  dis- 
pensing with  intellect  as  a  qualification  for  the  ministry, 
we  are  not  prepared  to  afi&rm ;  bui  this  licw.  tiate  h  d  cer- 
tainly need  rather  to  be  taught  himself,  th^-^  to  to  an  in- 
structor  of  others. 

John's  was  a  squat  figure,  **  as  much  hither  and  yoi-t  as  up 
and  down,"  so  that  he  might  ^  re  been  cut  b7  measure- 
ment in  one  direction,  an  inch  and  half  denth  of  forehead, 
flat  over  the  ridge  of  the  caput,  with  rather  an  ext  i  of 
developement  at  caution  and  acquisiti-'^- ess, — a  broad, 
round  disc,  capacious  mouth,  piercing  eyes,  deep  in  the 
socket,  the  expression  of  which  indicated  that  the  most  of 
the  light  they  ei\joyed,  came  from  the  orb  of  day ;  these 
visual  apertures  were  protected  above  by  an  array  of  bristles 
thrusting  out  their  points  in  defence.  His  costume  corres- 
ponded with  the  physical  fabric — 

**  With  ooat  of  DO  new-llNigled  trim. 
And  hat  of  dooohed  ombreUa  brim." 

He  had  got  the  leading  doctrines  of  his  creed,  Calvinism, 
thoroughly  engraved  on  memory's  tablet.  Ela  manner  was 
awkward  and  embarrassed ;  his  pronunciation  broad  with 
the  ordinary  accentuation  of  the  Aberdonians ;  his  voice 
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rasping  and  reedj,  with  a  cough,  which  he  had  nursed  from 
his  jouth,  and  had  influence  enough  with  to  persuade  to  be> 
come  chronic,  and  which,  like  an  obedient  child,  came  al- 
ways opportunely  to  his  relief  on  eierj  emergency. 

Ronald  came  round,  in  the  course  of  his  appointments,  to 
Falkirk,  during  the  incumbency  of  the  father  of  the  late  Dr. 
Belfrage.     The  itinerant  instructor,  after  putting  his  pony 
into  the  stable  of  the  inn  to  be  fed,  proceeded  to  Mr.  Bel- 
frage's.     Mr.  B.,  who  was  a  plain,  warm-hearted  minister, 
much  beloTed  by  his  people,  held  out  the  brotherly  hand 
to  the  preacher,  *'  Come  awa,  Mr.  Ronald,  I  am  glad  to  see 
you.     Toull  stay  and  tak*  your  kail  with  us,  and  before 
that  time  I  happen  to  hare  a  diet  of  examination,  and  youll 
tak'  the  second  floorfu*.'*    "  Na,  na,"  replied  Mr.  Ronald, 
*'  ni  no  dee  that ;  na,  na  ;  I  Jeest  left  Donald,  puir  thing, 
ower  at  the  inn  to  eat  his  bit  eappyfii'  o*  oats,  and  cam  ower 
^.o  see  you  and  the  ladies,  and  you  ken,  Mr.  BeTeridge,  I  ha*e 
a  lang  road  afore  me,  and  it  would  be  ill  thocht  o'  me  to 
hurt  my  bit  beastie  that  has  carried  me  foul  day  and  fair 
for  nearly  a  score  o'  years."    "  Tuts,**  resumed  Mr.  Bd- 
frage,  "  a*  palaver ;  plenty  o'  time  to  tak'  a  floorfn'  for  me, 
and  your  dinner,  and  gang  a'  the  road  you  hare  to  go. 
Youll  need  to  tak'  your  dinner  somewhere  ony  way,  so 
you'll  Just  stop."    "  O  na,  Mr.  Beyeridge,  'deed  ye  maun 
exceese  me,  for  I'm  no  prepar't."     '*  Prepared  1   what  pre- 
paration does  it  need  to  ask  a  few  simple  (juestions  at  coun- 
try folk ;  prepared  1  I  wonder  to  hear  you."    **  Weel,  since 
you  will  insist,  you'll  gi'e  me  time  to  look  ower  twa  sermons 
on   Faith  and  Repentance."      "  Faith  and    Repentance  1 
what's  the  use  6'  looking  at  auld  sermons  on  particular  doo- 
trines,  to  enable  you,  as  I  was  saying,  to  put  a  few  questions 
to  country  folk  ?"    '*  Ay,  but  I  maun  deet,  Mr.  BoTeridge,  I 
canna  trust  mysel*  without'n  preparation ;  1  micht  be  pit  out, 
and  it  disna  dee  for  a  minister  to  be  pit  out  by  his  hearers  ; 
it  hurts  releegion,  Mr.  Beveridge."  "  Weel,  weel,  look  ower 
your  notes  for  half  an  hour,  and  come  to  the  sehoolhouse, 
and  by  that  time  111  be  done  with  the  first  floorfu',  and 
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youll  take  the  second."  Away  Mr.  R.  hied  with  breathless 
anxiety  to  master  again  two  of  his  stock  sermons  on  the 
aboTO  doctrines. 

Mr.  Belfrage  had  jost  finished  his  portion,  when  the 
northern  divine  entered  the  schoolhouse,  looking  fearfully 
solemn,  his  lengthened  visage  enongh  to  frighten  the  sub- 
jects of  his  interrogation  out  of  their  propriety.  Mr. 
Belfrage  then  called  np  in  succession  those  of  his  mem- 
bers whom  he  wished  Mr.  R.  to  examine,  and  it  was  thought 
Mr.  B.  did  not  select  the  worst  informed  members  pre- 
sent ;  and  in  those  days,  we  may  be  allowed  in  passing 
to  remark,  members  of  the  Secession  Church  were  gene- 
rally well  informed  on  high  doctrinal  points,  and  were 
hair-splitting  on  points  of  comparatively  little  importance. 
*'  William  Grosart,  stand  up  and  answer  in  your  own  way 
any  questions  regarding  faith,  doctrine,  or  practice,  that 
my  brother,  Mr.  Ronald,  may  be  pleased  to  put." 

"  Weel,  William/'  began  Mr  R.,  «•  yell  be  sae  obleeging 
M  to  answer  whether  faith  or  repentance  is  first  ?"  Which 
question  was  answered  in  the  true  Scotch  way,  by  a  cross 
interrogatory.  "  The  order  of  time.  Sir,  or  the  order  of 
grace,  do  you  mean  ?  " 

Here  Mr  Ronald's  chronic  cough  came  seasonably  to  his 
relief.  When  it  subsided,  he  continued,  **John,  I'm 
asking  whether  is  faith  or  repentance  first  ?"  '*  Weel,  sir, 
I  heard  it,  but  b't  in  the  order  of  time,  or  the  order  of 
grace  you  mean?  **  Here  again  the  intermption  in  the 
windpipe  prevented  further  inquiry  for  a  time.  Mr.  Bel- 
frage, seeing  his  brother  puzzled,  became  daysman.  '*  The. 
order  of  grace,  to  be  sure,  William."  "  Jeest,  jeest,"  inteijec- 
Ced  the  Aberdonian,  recovering  firom  his  cough ;  "  ay,  ay,  the 
order  of  grace  I  mean."  "  Aweel,  sir,"  rejoined  the  imper- 
turbable William,*'  if  you  meant  that,  Ithink  faith  is  the  first ; 
Zechareeah  twalt  and  tenth  :  '  They  shall,'  &c.,  that's  faith, 
Sir,  as  I  tak'  it,  and  then.  Sir,  in  my  mind,  oomes  the  exer. 
oise  of  repentance, '  They  shall  mourn." 

John  ChriBtie  was  next  called  up.     '*  What's  th«  bMt 
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waj,  John,  to  renst  the  temptation  of  Satan  ?**  **  Just  to 
keep  him  in  short  gripe,  sir,**  tmmediatelj  replied  the  |Hthj 
John,  keeping  the  mnades  of  his  face  as  rigid  as  oordage  on 
the  stretch.  A  parozyBm  of  oonghing  again  seised  the  examiner, 
and  John  was  allowed  to  resome  his  seat  withont  any  mors 
questioning. 

The  next  was  a  change  of  sex,  seemg  that  Ronald  had 
heen  so  sadlj  pnt  out  bj  the  two  preriooa.  "Janet,  Janet, 
Janet,  what*s  the  penalty  of  the  oorenant  of  grace  ?**  **  Pen- 
alty o'  the  ooyenant  o'  grace,  sirl — ^penalty  •'  the  oorenant 
o*  grace !  How  can  there  be  ony  penalty,  when  nane  o*  the 
parties  are  fallible  ?"  The  chronic  affection  in  the  throat 
became  again  excited ;  Janet  was  permittitd  to  resume  her 
seat,  and  daring  the  remaining  part  of  the  examination,  John 
stuck  close  to  the  formula  of  the  Westminster  divinae  the 
Shorter  Catechism. 

Bir.  R.,  in  leaving  the  school-room,  pat  in  a  solemn 
caveat  against  fatare  appearance  as  an  interrogator  at  Fai  • 
kirk.  '*  I  ha'e  ance  examined  for  yoa  in  Falkirk,  Mr  Bot- 
eridge,  but  I'll  ne'er  de*et  again  as  long  as  my  name  is  John 
Ronald,  for  sic  folk  as  ye  ha**e  here,  I  ne'er  saw  the  like  o' ; 
they're  up  to  the  system  as  well  as  yoorsel'.'' 

INf  ANTINB  8HBBWDMB88. 

A  CURIOUS  boy  in  Lochwinnoch  parish  qaestionlng  his 
mother  about  the  origin  of  man,  &c.,  was  answered, 
'*  that  we  are  all  made  of  day.**  "  Are  the  horses  made  of 
clay,  too  ?**  he  asked.  '*  O  I  yes,**  was  the  reply,  "  all  of 
clay.*'  **  Then,  mither,  Dancan  Davidson  having  bat  ae 
leg,  has  the  clay  been  done,  d'ye  think,  when  he  has  to 
gi^g  wi'  a  timmer  ane  ?" 

PARSNTHX8I8  IN  PBATXB. 

A  PASTom  of  a  small  congregatioo  of  Dissenters  in  the 
west  of  Scotland,  who.  in  prayer,  often  employed  terms  of 
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familiarity  towards  the  great  Being  whom  he  ioToked,  was 
addressing  his  petition  in  the  season  of  an  apparently  doubt- 
ful hanrest,  that  he  would  grant  such  weather  as  was  ne- 
cessary for  ripening  and  gathering  in  the  fruits  of  the 
ground,  when,  pausing  suddenly,  he  added,  "  But  what  need 
I  talk,  when  I  was  up  at  the  Shotts  the  other  day,  every 
thing  was  as  green  as  leeks  ?** 

A  CLERICAL  NURSE. 

A  collier's  wife,  at  whose  house  the  worthy  minister  was 
intimate,  was  seated,  with  her  child,  one  Sunday  in  the 
front  of  the  gallery.  The  child,  perhaps  not  more  tired, 
but  less  in  the  habit  of  suppressing  its  feeling^  than  the 
grown  up  part  of  the  congregation,  began  to  get  fidgetty,  and 
at  last  burst  out  into  a  squall.  The  reverend  gentleman, 
wishing  to  soothe  his  young  acquaintance,  stopped  his  dis- 
course, and  to  the  great  amusement  of  the  audience,  called 
out,  *'  Ou  noo,  Jenny,  lass,  I  see  ye  !** 

A  CLERICAL  COOK. 

Ov  another  occasion  he  was  rating  the  female  part  of  his 
hearers  for  the  irr^iilarity  of  their  attendance  at  church. 
'*  But,"  says  he,  *'  some  of  you  will  make  an  excuse,  that 
ye  maun  stay  at  hame  and  mak'  the  kail."  To  that  I  an- 
swer, "  mak'  them  on  Saturday."  "  Aye,"  but  say  ye, 
"  the  kail  winna  keep— theyll  be  sour  gin  Sunday."  My 
reply  to  that  is,  "  put  ye  neither  sybos  nor  leeks  in  them, 
and  111  ca'tion  them." 


Orr  TAKING  AND  TAKING  OFF. 

Two  boys  in  Dairy  being  at  their  pastimes,  the  one 
remarked  to  the  other,  **  My  faither  whan  he  gangs  to  his 
bed  tak*8  aff  his  leg  an' lay'st  by."  The  other  rejoined, 
**  he  oanna  do  that :  how  can  ony  body  tak'  aff  their  leg  ?" 

2h 
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"  But  he  can,**  was  the  reply,  **  for  my  faither's  leg's  a 
wooden  ane,  an*  he  tak*8*t  afT  at  night  an*  puts't  on  in  the 
morning."  The  boy  seeing  the  force  of  the  assertion  added, 
"  On  ay,  I  dare  say  that,  but  he  does  na  tak*  aff  his  real 
leg."   ••  No,  no,**  was  the  reply,  "  because  it's  aff  already.** 

A  SCOTCH  HINT. 

Mr.  Pitllar,  minister  of  the  Secession  Church  in  the 
Holm  of  Balfron,  perhaps  one  of  the  most  learned  clergy* 
men  in  that  body,  was  possessed  of  g^at  simplicity  of 
manners  and  benevolence  of  heart.  Mr.  Pullar  died 
in  the  spring  of  1810.  The  manse  had  a  garden  attached 
to  it  well  stocked  with  pear  trees  of  a  superior  quality, 
which  was  a  temptation  too  strong  to  be  resisted  by 
some  of  his  neighbours.  Every  year  his  orchard  was 
mercilessly  plundered  of  the  choicest  of  his  favourite 
pear ;  and,  though  carefully  watched,  the  plunderer  eluded 
the  utmost  vigilance.  Circumstances  at  leng^  transpired 
to  fix  strong  suspicion  on  one  of  the  neighbours.  The 
minister,  after  conversing  with  the  suspected  person  on 
other  matters,  remarked  at  parting,  *'  By  the  bye,  Johnt 
the  pear  tree  at  the  north  corner  of  the  garden,  will  be  quite 
ready  next  week.*'  The  minister's  garden  was  unmolested 
afterwards. 

DOCTRINE  AND  PRACTICE. 

Onb  of  Mr.  Pullar's  flock  was  much  given  to  fault-find- 
ing with  his  minister's  pulpit  appearances.  He  took  offence 
at  Mr.  P.*s  divisions  of  his  subjects.  "  Ye,"  said  he,  "  lay 
out  your  discourse  a*  into  heads  and  particulars — now,  in 
my  mind,  you  should,  Sir,  first  raise  a  Doctrine  out  o'  your 
text,  and  then  lay  out  your  heads  and  particulars :  the 
marrow,  Sir,  is  the  Doctrine"  **  Yes,"  replied  the  really 
humble  Mr.  P.,  for  his  was  not  the  affectation  of  humility, 
"  bnl  it  is  sometimes  difiicult  to  raise  a  Doctrine,  as  ye  call 
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It,  ont  of  certain  snbjects."  **  Difficult,  said  ye ! — you  that 
has  sae  muckle  lair,  and  as  mony  books  as  would  build  a 
rick  like  a  hay  stack.  I  think,  little  wit  as  I  ha'e,  and  far 
less  lair,  I  could  do*t — a'  Scripture,  ye  ken,  is  given  for  Doc- 
trine as  well  as  Reproof,  as  I  tak'  it.  *'  Well,  then,  William, 
what  Doctrine  would  yon  raise  from  the  passage,  '  Jesus  I 
know,  and  Paul  I  know;  but  who  art  thou  ?'*' 

DETERBONBD  OPPOSITION. 

The  dislike  that  clergymen  generally  entertain  towards 
colleagues,  is  prorerbial.  An  instance  was  given  in  the 
case  of  Mr.  Morrison,  settled  somewhere  on  the  borders 
in  the  south.  He  was  long  the  clerk  to  the  party  in  the 
body  of  Seceders  who  made  a  stand  agunst  the  imposition 
of  the  burgess  oath,  and  hence  were  denominated  Antk 
burghers — ^the  opposition  party.  Burghers.  Mr.  M.  became 
infirm,  having  got  beyond  the  ordinary  ultimatum,  *'  three* 
score-and-ten,"  and  his  flock  wished  to  give  him  an  assistant 
shepherd,  to  which  he  stoutly  objected.  The  members 
of  his  church  did  not  press  their  desire  very  urgently  at 
first,  but  never  lost  sight  of  their  object.  At  last  they  in- 
sisted  on  a  meeting  of  the  congregation  being  called,  to 
ascertain  the  feeling  of  the  people.  Mr.  M.  could  not  object 
to  the  meeting,  but  determined  still  to  oppose.  His  under^ 
standings,  unable  to  support,  or  transport  their  load  of 
the  frail  tenement  of  which  they  had  been  the  buttresses, 
were  actually  carried  in  a  hand-barrow  to  the  church,  to 
declare  that  they  required  no  assistance. 

PUTTTVO  THROUGH  WORK. 

Deacon  M ,  of  Dumbarton,  was  in  the  habit  of  sacri- 

ficing  very  freely  to  the  jolly  god.  One  forenoon,  being 
"  Bacchi  plenus,*'  he  accidentally  thrust  his  elbow  through 
the  minister's  window.  The  clergyman  was  ont  instant* 
ly,  and  lectured  him  on  the  sin  and  folly  of  his  conduct, 
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and  the  rain  of  health  and  character  that  would  follow  hb 
perseverance  in  it.  "  Aj,  aj/'  said  the  Deacon,  "  that's  a' 
yerj  fine — mj  plan  is  to  pit  by  a'  mj  drinkin'  when  Fm 
jronng  and  strong,  and  no  to  be  seen  gaun  stottin'  about, 
aye  half  fii',  when  mj  head's  as  white  as  the  snaw.*' 

▲  GRBAT  NOISE  AND  LITTLX  WOOL. 

'ta:hka  is  a  ladj  of  whom  we  have  related  seyeral  anec- 
dotes in  preceding  pages — the  wife  of  a  much  esteemed 
clergyman  amongst  those  who  hare  seceded  from  the  kirk. 
On  one  occasion,  the  Doctor  haring  got  some  one  to  preach 
for  him,  who  was  possessed  of  great  strength  of  Inngs,  the 
lady,  on  coming  home,  where  there  was  a  company  of  min- 
isters, addressed  the  preacher — "  A  great  deal  o'  thunder 
this  day ! — great  deal  o'  thunder.**  '*  Ay,  Mem/*  said  he, 
"  I  did  not  hear  it ;  was  there  any  lightening  ?"  *'  No,  no ; 
no  muckle  o*  that*' 

BEATING  THE  AIR. 

On  another  occasion  one  of  the  same  phyrical -force  men 
was  preaching  for  the  Doctor,  to  whom  she  remarked, "  Well, 
Sir,  I  think  we  had  fully  mair  din  than  doctrine  this  day — 
our  folk  are  best  acquainted  with  the  '  stm  small  Toice.* " 

NOT  in  tune. 

When  those  aids  to  singing,  called  musical  pitchforks, 
were  first  introduced,  the  precentor  of  Camock  parish,  a 
few  miles  from  Dunfermline,  thought  he  might  not  be  the 
worse  of  one,  and  accordingly  ordered  the  Ediaburgh 
carrier  to  bring  it  over.  The  honest  carrier,  n  ho  never 
heard  of  any  other  pitchfork  but  that  used  in  the  barn- 
yard, purchased  one  at  least  ten  feet  long.  It  was  late 
in  the  Saturday  evening  before  he  came  home,  and  as  a 
message  had  keen  left  to  bring  it  up  when  he  came  to 
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church  next  day,  he  marched  into  the  churchyard  before  the 
bell  rung,  where  the  master  of  song  was  standing  amid  a 
group  of  rillagers.  **  Aweel,  John,  here's  the  pitchfork 
you  wanted ;  but  I  can  tell  you,  I  ne'er  thought  mnckle 
o'  your  singing  before,  and  Fm  sair  mista'en  if  ye*ll  sing  ooy 
better  now  T 

THE  ACCTOENT  ACCOMMODATING. 

The  late  Bailie   ,  of  Inverkeithing,  was  dining  one 

day  with  a  brother  magistrate,  whose  dwelling  was  ap- 
proached by  an  outside  stair  without  a  railing.  About 
seven  o'clock,  in  a  Bne  summer  eyening,  the  Bailie,  in 
making  his  exit,  took  the  wrong  side  of  the  stair,  and  came 
down  not  in  the  most  elegant  position,  and  lighted  upon 
a  dunghill  at  the  corner  of  the  house.  *'  Eh  I  Sirs,"  cried 
an  old  wife  from  her  window  opposite,  "  is  that  you,  Bailie  ?" 
"  Deed,  Janet,  it  is  me,"  said  the  Bailie,  "  but  I  was  gaun 
wast  the  street  at  ony  rate  1" 


nature's  rhetoric. 


Many  of  our  local  readers  will  recollect  of  a  manager  o\ 
the  Glasgow  Theatre  Royal,  some  quarter  of  a  century  ago, 
who  cared  little  what  exhibitions  were  got  up,  if  they  onl  j 
tended  to  fill  the  house.  A  person  he  was  who  used  to 
make  the  masters  and  misses  laugh  to  conTulsive  side-shak- 
ing, exclaiming,  **  Oh,  prodigious  1 — stop — murder,"  while 
he  unlocked  his  ponderous  jaws,  ihowing  a  capacious 
mouth,  opening  to  the  ears.  This  buffoon  was  prevailed  on 
to  cobble  up  an  affair  of  his  own,  and  the  boards  which 
had  been  trod  by  Cooke,  Siddons,  Remble,  Rean,  &c.,  were 
obliged  to  submit  to  the  hoofs  and  carter-like  pacing  of  this 
mountebank.     His  epitaph  we  give,  written  by  himself — 

*'  When  I  am  dead,  'twill  oome  to  pass, 
Each  feeling  tree,  and  shrub,  and  spire  of  grass, 
Tliat  decks  my  tomb,  will  ory,  alas !" 
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**  CRIPPLES  ARE  GREAT  BOASTERS — BREAK    YOUR  LEO 

AND  TRY." 

Another  of  the  same  class,  to  whom  Natareanfortnnatel; 
had  given  figure  and  feature  similar  to  the  then  monarch  in 
the  acted  drama — Edmund  Kean— who  had  taken  his  atti« 
tudes  and  intonations  of  that  great  master  from  the  upper 
gallery,  and  rehearsed  behind  his  own  counter,  and  shed 
the  blood  of  King  Henry,  apostrophising  his  sword,  reeking 
with  well  dried  oatmeal,  which  article  the  tragedian  retailed 
— this  harlequin  was  also  induced  to  appear,  a  la  Kean,  in 
Richard  III.,  when  the  utter  burlesque  of  such  an  exhibi- 
tion was  sure  to  bring  a  house.  A  few  wags  of  his  ac- 
quaintance took  the  box  nearest  to  the  stage,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  applauding  or  otherwise,  as  might  best  produce 
amusement.  At  a  certain  part,  when  the  meal-dealer  was 
drawing  on  his  gauntlet  glove,  and  putting  his  body  in  a 
rocking  motion,  after  the  manner  of  his  model,  a  complete 
burst  of  laughter  came  pealing  from  the  box  mentioned, 
which  nearly  put  out  the  actor,  who,  looking  at  the  box, 
thus  addressed  them — "  Just  come  on,  and  try*t  yoursel's 
lads — youll  find  it  nae  easy  job." 

PASSAGES  FROM  THE  DIARY  OF  A  VENTRILOQUIST. 

We  have  elsewhere  in  this  work  related  from  memory  a 
ventriloquial  adventure  which  occurred  about  ten  years  ago 
in  the  island  of  Bute.  Since  the  part  containing  It  appear- 
ed,  we  have  been  favoured  with  the  perusal  of  a  MS.  entitled, 
"  Some  Passages  from  the  Diary  of  a  late  Ventriloquist,"  in 
which  we  find  the  story  alluded  to  very  graphically  detailed. 
As  we  must  confess  it  was  sadly  mangled  by  us  in  the 
telling,  wo  shall  take  the  liberty  of  here  inserting  the  correct 
version.  We  shall  also  extract  the  ventriloquist's  account 
of  another  adventure  which  we  find  entered  in  the  Diary ; 
and  having  made  this  satisfaction,  we  hope  that  the  manes  of 
the  great  Carmichael  will  now  be  propitiated  by  this  amende. 
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"  7th  Nov.,  1829. 
"  The  few  tdcks  I  have  hitherto  played  in  this  quarter 
are  so  simUar  in  their  nature  to  some  of  those  which  I  have 
already  recorded,  that  it  would  be  mere  iteration  to  insert 
them.  This  day,  however,  has  been  unusually  productive 
of  fun,  and  that,  too,  of  rather  a  novel  description.  As  I 
was  quietly  sauntering  along  a  footpath  which  leads  over 
a  hill,  towards  the  west  side  of  the  island,  I  saw  a  man  and 
several  women  rush  confusedly  out  of  a  small  thatched  farm 
house,  with  anguish  and  consternation  in  their  looks.  On 
inquiring  what  was  the  matter,  they  told  me  they  had  heard 
a  strange  voice  in  the  loft  and  below  the  hearth,  and  they 
were-sure  there  was  something  no  canny  about  the  house. 
An  old  woman  said  '  it  was  just  like  a  dead  man's  voice,* 
and  then  added,  with  a  most  piteous  look, '  It's  a  fortnicht 
the  day  since  Colin  gaed  to  tho  sea.'  My  surprise  and  curio- 
sity being  a  good  deal  excited,  I  entered  the  house,  where  I 
found  standing  on  the  floor,  and  laughing  heartily,  a  stalwart 
youth,  whose  stature  and  strength,  as  well  as  the  meteoric 
splendour  of  his  mane,  seemed  to  proclaim  him  of  the  '  red- 
haired  sons  of  Fingal.'  I  immediately  recognised  in  him 
one  of  the  most  diligent  frequenters  of  M*Corkindale's  hall 
— the  scene  of  my  performances.  He  at  once  explained  the 
mysterious  conduct  of  the  rustics,  by  informing  me  that  he 
had,  a  few  days  before,  made  the  joyful  discovery  that  he 
possessed  the  gift  of  ventriloquism,  and  that  the  deception 
he  had  just  practised  was  one  of  his  first  attempts  to  exer- 
cise  it.  He  then  proposed  that  I  should  accompany  him  to 
a  distillery  in  the  neighbourhood,  which  had  the  reputation 
of  being  haunted.  We  accordingly  proceeded  to  visit  the 
knights  of  malt,  whom  we  found  intently  busied  about  their 
various  operations.  An  old  man,  whose  name  I  ascertained 
to  be  John  M*Lean,  was  occupied,  shovel  in  hand,  at  one  of 
the  furnaces.  While  we  were  engaged  in  conversation  with 
tho  distiller,  who  happened  to  be  present,  I  pronounced  the 
old  man's  name  with  a  most  unearthly  twang.  He  imme- 
diately grounded  his  fire-arm,  made  an  awkward  reverence, 
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and  stammered  out,  '  What's  your  wull,  sir  ? '  But  as 
there  was  no  person  in  the  direction  towards  which  he 
tamed,  he  probably  fancied  that  he  had  made  a  mistake, 
and  mattering  *  Peg  pardon/  he  plimged  his  shovel  again 
into  the  ashes.  At  this  moment  I  adyanced  to  the  furnace, 
and  desired  him  to  open  it.  He  had  no  sooner  done  so,  than 
a  Toice,  as  of  a  spuit  in  agony,  issued  forth,  and  '  syllabled 
his  name  '  with  appalling  distinctness.  The  old  man  was  for 
a  second  or  two  stunned  with  horror  at  this  preternatural 
summons :  he  then  looked  round  in  stupid  bewilderment, 
when  his  eye  fell  on  the  door,  which  stood  wide  open,  and  he 
was  in  the  act  of  mustering  all  his  energies,  in  order  to  make 
a  precipitate  retreat,  when  I  seised  him  by  the  collar*  and 
hinting  my  suspicions  that  he  had  done  '  a  deed  of  dreadful 
note,'  assured  him  of  my  determination  to  sift  the  mystery 
of  iniquity  to  the  bottom.  The  distiller,  who  was,  as  might 
naturally  be  expected,  a  man  of  spirits,  speedily  dis. 
covered  the  spurious  quality  of  the  one  I  had  called  up ;  hot 
the  maltman,  although  he  was  scarcely  so  terror-struck  and 
amazed  as  his  fellow  workman*  seemed  to  have  no  doubt 
whatever  that  it  was  perfectly  genuine.  Ensconcing  himself 
cautiously  behind  us,  he  questioned  it  thus  : — *  Bheil  Gaelic 
agad?'  (Do  you  speak  Gaelic  ?)  The  spirit  having, 
throogh  the  interposition  of  my  new  confederate,  answer 
ed  in  the  affirmative,  the  Celt  was  further  emboldened 
to  ask  its  name, '  C'ainm  a  'thort  ?'  The  voice  responded 
in  the  same  wailing  and  lugubrious  tone,  '  Hamish  Mae- 
Chomish,'  which,  being  interpreted,  signifies  'James 
Thomson.'  This  is  the  name  of  a  man  who  either  drowned 
himself,  or  was  accidentally  drowned  in  the  beautiful  lake 
on  the  banks  of  which  Mr.  Kean's  cottage  is  so  romanti- 
cally situated.  It  was  now  my  turn  to  address  the  spirit  of 
the  furnace.  •  Who  are  you  ?'  *  I'm  James  Thomson's 
ghost.'  '  What  do  you  want  here  ?'  '  I  want  John 
M'Lean*  *  Why  do  you  want  John  M'Lean  ?'  « He 
threw  me  into  Lochfad.  Honest  John  was  overwhelmed 
with  dismay,  on  hearing  so  dreadful  a  crime  brought  to  his 
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charge,  in  a  manner  so  awful  and  supernatural.  He  threw 
down  his  shovel,  lifted  his  hands  in  a  deprecatory  attitude, 
ejaculated  three  times,  with  increasing  fervour  and  vehe* 
mence,  '  O  Dhia  I '  (O  God  1)  struggled  oot  of  my  grasp, 
and  rushed  wildly  out  into  the  fields.  He  did  not  stop  till  his 
breath  failed  him.  We  soon  oyertook  him,  when  he  burst 
into  the  most  solemn  protestations  of  innocence,  assuring 
us  by  all  that  was  sacred  that  he  had  never  touched  a  hair 
'>f  Hamish  M*Chomish's  head.  We  then  thought  it  high 
time  to  disclose  the  secret,  and  told  him  it  was  all  a  trick  ; 
but  he  stubbornly  refused  to  believe  us,  and  expressed  his 
determination  never  to  enter  the  dbtillery  again 

**  I  next  proceeded  towards  several  cottages  on  the  top  of  a 
neighbouring  hill,  in  company  with  my  young  Cicerone,  who 
seemed  well  acquainted  with  the  people,  as  well  as  the  loca- 
lities. We  entered  one  of  these  huts,  and  found  it  tenanted 
by  a  tall  and  brawny  Highlander  from  Lismore,  whom,  not- 
withstanding his  carroty  locks,  my  fellow-adventurer  hailed 
by  the  name  of  Ian  Dhu.  He  was,  together  with  his  wife,  se* 
veral  children,  and  a  pretty  little  seamstress,  busily  engaged 
in  discussing  a  mess  of  potatoes  which  were  served  up,  to- 
gether with  some  slender  accompaniments,  on  a  huge  buffet- 
stool.  Ian,  whose  visage  was  naturally  none  of  the  blithest, 
looked  rather  sulky  at  our  intrusion,  and  answered  our  saluta- 
tion with  a  gruffness  of  manner  for  which  we  determined  to 
punish  him.  After  asking  for  a  drink  of  water,  seating  our- 
selves beside  the  fire,  and  exchanging  a  few  remarks  about 
the  weather,  I  quietly  began  the  works  of  darkness.  They 
took  effect  first  upon  lan's  wife,  who,  looking  towards  the 
chimney,  remarked,  '  The  wund  maks  a  droll  noise  in  the 
lum  the  day.'  Her  husband,  who  now  listened  attentively 
for  a  few  seconds,  fancying  that  he  could  distinguish  the 
voice  of  a  child,  rose  from  his  seat,  saying,  '  I  think  it's  ane 
o*  Rob  Johnston's  weans  g^eetin*.  They're  a'  oot  at  the 
peats,  and  maybe  they  ha'e  left  the  bairn  in  the  hoose.* 
Whereupon  he  went  out  to  ascertain  whether  this  was  the 
ease,  and  returned  immediately  with  the  information  that 
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there  '  wasna  a  sowl  in  Rob's  hoose.'  Meanwhile,  then 
was  a  brief  cessation  of  the  mysterious  sounds ;  but,  a  few 
minutes  after  Ian  resumed  his  seat,  the  song  of  *  Roy's  wife 
of  Aldiyalloch,'  was  suddenly  struck  up  in  the  peat  loft. 
The  rapid  change  in  the  direction  of  the  voice,  as  well  as 
the  unearthliness  of  its  tones,  and  the  quick  transition  from 
accents  of  grief  and  lamentation  to  sounds  of  merriment* 
would  have  appalled  many  a  stout  heart.  But  Ian  seemeii 
not  to  have  the  slightest  suspicion  of  supernatural  agency, 
and,  therefore,  after  an  ineffectual  summons  to  the  invisible 
singer  to  make  his  appearance,  he  boldly  scrambled  up  into 
the  loft,  and  rummaged  among  the  peats.  His  search  hav. 
ing  of  course  proved  unsuccessful,  he  came  down,  evidently 
not  a  little  surprised  and  irritated.  No  sooner  had  he  made 
his  descent,  than  the  voice  again  took  up  its  position  in  the 
chimney,  but  much  farther  down  than  before,  and  bawled  out 
lustily  for  aid,  sputtering,  coughing,  groaning,  and  sobbing 
by  turns.  Ian  applied  his  head  close  to  the  fire-place,  and 
called  out,  '  What  the  deevil  are  ye  doin*  in  the  lum  ? 
'  Put  out  the  fire,  or  111  be  choked,'  was  the  reply.  He 
looked  for  water,  but  the  water  stoups  were  empty.  He  then 
seized  a  frying-pan,  as  the  best  expedient  he  could  hit  upon 
at  the  moment,  and  pressed  it  down  upon  the  burning  em- 
bers with  tremendous  energy,  in  order  to  extinguish  the 
fire.  The  voice,  nevertheless,  continued  as  clamorous  as 
ever  for  assistance.  Ian  stood  on  the  floor  for  a  few  seconds 
in  a  state  of  utter  bamboozlement  and  perplexity,  and  then 
rushed  out  at  the  door  as  if  in  desperation.  In  his  haste  he 
overturned  an  old  woman,  whom  the  noise  had  attracted. 
After  briefly  explaining  to  her  in  Gaelic  what  was  the  mat- 
ter, he  disappeared.  A  minute  afterwards  I  looked  out  at 
the  window,  and  saw  the  old  woman  scouring  the  fields,  as 
if  the  foul  fiend  were  in  pursuit  of  her.  The  house  was  by 
this  time  in  an  indescribable  state  of  uproar  and  confusion. 
The  cottar's  wife  shrieked,  beat  her  bosom,  and  exclaimed, 
*  O  Dhia  I'  (O  God  1)  and  the  children  squalled  as  if  for  a 
wager.    -I  now  began  to  think  that  the  sport  had  proceeded 
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iar  enough,  when  1  heard  a  voice,  much  more  natural  than 
any  I  could  by  art  produce,  bellowing  in  the  chimney  with 
stentorian  power.  I  looked  to  the  ventriloquial  neophyte, 
and  congratulated  him  on  his  wonderfully  rapid  progress. 
He  smiled,  and  asked  what  I  meant.  '  Why,'  said  I,  *  I 
would  give  any  money  to  be  able  to  do  what  you  have  just 
done.'  He  still,  however,  looked  perfectly  unconscious,  and 
I  was  quite  at  a  loss  what  to  think.  Again  the  same  sounds 
were  repeated  during  our  conyersation,  and  my  confederate's 
astonishment  knew  no  bounds,  when  he  discoyered  that  I  was 
not  the  author  of  them,  but  that  they  proceeded  from  a 
'neutral  voice.'  We  were  both  utterly  nonplussed,  and, 
rising  with  one  accord,  we  rushed  out,  in  order  to  seek  for 
a  solution  of  the  mystery.  The  clamour  outside  was  now 
equal  to  the  hubbub  which  reigned  within.  A  crowd  of 
people  came  running  towards  as  from  all  directions,  utter- 
ing cries  and  making  gestures  which  were  to  us  perfectly 
inexplicable,  until  we  raised  our  eyes  to  the  house-top.  Our 
perplexity  now  gave  place  to  onoontrollable  laughter,  at  the 
extraordinary  plight  in  which  we  found  our  friend  Ian  Dhu. 
There  he  was  with  his  nether  man  high  up  in  air,  and  his 
head  and  shoulders  stuck  fast  in  the  chimney.  It  seems  that, 
having  mounted  the  '  rigging '  by  means  of  a  ladder,  he  had 
attempted  to  extricate  the  poor  fellow  in  the  chimney — which 
was  only,  as  one  of  the  bystanders  expressed  it,  '  a  rickle  o' 
stanes  wi*  a  big  hole  in't' — but,  in  his  humane  efforts  to  do 
so,  had  overreached  himself,  and  thus  become  a  fixture,  un- 
til we  rushed  to  his  rescue,  and  restored  him  to  his  natural 
position.  When  his  feet  were  once  more  on  the  solid  earth, 
his  neighbours  surrounded  him,  and  assailed  him  with  qt^es- 
tions  ;  and,  as  the  eclaircissement  might  prove  anything  but 
pleasant  to  us,  we  quietly  stole  away ;  and  well  it  was  that 
we  did  so,  for  our  secret  was  soon  discovered,  and  Ian,  seiz- 
ing a  hatchet,  gave  us  chase,  with  the  fixed  determination 

to  take  summary  vengeance.  Having,  however,  had  the  start 
of  him  by  several  hundred  yards,  we  easily  managed  to  ge\ 
clear  off.    We  learned  afterwards  that  the  seamstress  I  have 
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already  mentioned,  had  been  to  witness  my  performances  in 
M'Corkindale's,  and  immediately  recognised  me  on  entering, 
bat  did  not  venture  to  betray  my  incognito  until  I  left  the 
house." 

In  another  portion  of  the  MS.  we  find  the  following 
entry,  written  during  a  subsequent  visit  to  Rothsay : — 

"  15th  July,  1831. 
**  This  morning  I  stumbled  on  the  old  man  whom  I  terri- 
fied so  much  two  years  ago,  in  one  of  the  distilleries.  I  met 
him  on  the  road  leading  to  it,  and  I  think  it  likely,  notwith- 
standing the  determination  in  which  we  left  him,  that  he 
subdued  his  terrors,  and  returned  to  his  work.  I  accosted 
him  with  the  usual  salutation, '  A  fine  morning,  John.*  '  A 
fine  ceevil  wather,  sur.'  '  Do  you  remember  the  fright  I 
gave  you  two  years  ago  in  the  distillery?  '  Me  I '  exclaimed 
John  with  feigned  astonishment,  but  evidently  recalling  in 
an  instant  every  circumstance  of  the  dreadful  scene,  '  I  was 
nananefrichtet.'  'Why  then  did  you  nm  away  so  quickly? 
This  was  rather  a  difficult  question  to  answer.  He  evaded 
it  therefore  very  adroitly,  with  the  following  bravado  ; 
'  I  was  on  board  a  man  o*  war  for  seeven  years,  an'  its  no  very 
likely  I  wad  be  frichtet  for  the  like  o'  yon.  Quid  morning*, 
Bur.*  Saying  this,  he  shuffled  ofi'with  strong  symptoms  of 
disgust  at  the  subject." 

BIRDS  OF  A  FBATHEB. 

Dr.  F and  his  heritors,  as  has  been  noticed  in  our 

pages,  were  not  on  the  best  of  terms,  and  we  believe  it  is 
equally  difficult,  perhaps  more  so,  to  obtain  from  these  men 
of  acres  the  assessment  for  stipend,  and  the  amount  neces- 
sary for  repairs,  &o.,  &c.,  on  church  and  manse,  as  among 
the  dissenters.  In  the  year  1826,  when  trade  was  much 
depressed,  and  a  great  number  of  the  Doctor's  hearers,  who 
were  hand-loom  weavers,  could  not  obtain  work,  and  conse- 
quently were  unable  to  pay  for  seats  in  the  church,  he  in- 
sisted that  the  heritors  ought  to  provide  accommodation  for 
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the  poor,  and  without  taking  any  seat  rents  from  them  as  an 
indemnification.    The  heritors  then  applied  to  the  Sheriff  for 
an  interdict,  which  they  obtained,  prohibiting  all  and  sundry 
from  entering  the  seats  of  the  church  without  their  per- 
mission ;   upon  which  the  Doctor  and  his  hearers  betook 
themselves  to  the  churchyard,  where,  from  a  tent,  sum- 
mer and  winter,  "in  seed-time  and  harvest,"  for  nearly 
nine  years,  did  he  preach  to  his  parishioners,  while  most  of 
the  heritors  sought  accommodation  in  the  adjoining  dis- 
tenting  place  of  worship,  which  a  predecessor  of  Dr.  F.'s 
had  denominated  the  "  Jaw-hole."    On  one  occasion,  a  sup- 
posed partisan  of  the  heritors  sent  a  goose  into  the  church- 
yard, which,  setting  up  a  wild  gabble,  disturbed  the  wor- 
shippers.   Dr.  F.  intermitted  his  discourse,  and  sarcasti 
cally  exclaimed, — "  What  a  pity  that  they  did  not  send  it 
down  the  hill,  with  the  other  geese,  to  gabble  in  the  Jaw- 
hole  r*    On  the  following  Sabbath  the  goose  was  again 
sent  into  the  churchyard,  screaming  most  fearfully,  having 
been  deprived  of  part  of  its  feathery  coat.     The  minister 
paused,  and  satirically  remarked,  *'  It  is  so  far  pleasant 
to  think  that  its  owners  are  not  unmindliil  of  ordinances ; 
for,  since  they  have  not  come  themselves,  they  have  had  the 
g^ace  to  send  their  representative." 

THX  CUT  CLERICAL. 

The  same  clergyman,  who  is  a  keen  and  skilful  debater 
in  church  courts,  having  got  into  collision  with  Dr.  B.,  the 
latter  in  a  passion  exclaimed,  "  I  believe.  Moderator,  that 
that  man  will  drive  every  honest  person  out  of  this  house.'* 
"  If  so,"  observed  the  former,  *'  I  am  sure  the  Rev.  Doctor 
will  remain.'* 

A  QUALI7IED  LEGAL  PRACTITIONER. 

Certain  localities  in  Scotland  are  in  bad  odour  with 
the  bench  for  their  habitual  litigiousness,  and  the  nu- 
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meroos  cases  of  doubtful  character  that  are  brought  from 
them  bj  appeal  from  the  lower  courts.  A  country  prac* 
titioner,  who  had  a  case  under  debate  before  Lord 
Eldin,  in  the  Court  of  Session,  frequently  interrupted  the 
course  of  the  debate  by  thrusting  himself  forward,  and 
making  suggestions  to  his  counseL  At  length  his  system 
of  intrusiYe  impertinence  became  intolerable,  and  his  Lord- 
ship in  his  usual  pawky  manner  addressed  the  country- 
man of  parchments  thus : — "  Gin  I  may  speir,  my  man, 
whar  do  ye  belang  to  ?  *  "  My  Lord,  I  practise  in  Beith.** 
"  Ay,  and  whar  were  ye  brought  up  ?  **  "I  served  my  time, 
my  Lord,  in  Kilwinning.**  "  Ou  ay,  and  sin'  ye  ha*e  been 
sae  free,  ye'U  maybe  tell  us  whar  ye  were  bom  ?  "  "  Deed, 
my  Lord,  1  was  bom  in  Kilmaurs."  '*  Bom  in  Rilmaurs, 
bred  in  Kilwinning,  and  practising  in  Bcith.  It's  my 
opinion,  lad,  ye  would  stand  a  gude  chance  if  ye  would  put 
up  as  candidate  for  procurator  to  the  deeril  I " 

A  WOODEN  SUBSTITUTE. 

Will  Miller,  a  well  known  humourist  in  the  district  of 
Kyle,  haying  taken  a  trip  to  the  "  land  of  liberty  **  and 
slave- holders,  was  taken  to  yisit,  among  other  sights,  the 
Falls  of  Niagara,  "  Well,  Mr.  MUler,"  said  a  fuU-blown 
Yankee,  after  allowing  time  for  the  contemplation  of  the 
scene,  "  is  not  that  wonderful  ?  In  your  country  you  never 
saw  anything  like  that.**  "  Like  that  1  **  quoth  Will,"  there's 
a  far  mair  wonderfu*  concern  no  twa  miles  frae  whar  I  was 
bom.  Man,  at  the  Kaimshill  there's  a  peacock  wi*  a  tim- 
mer  leg  I  ** 

SCOTCH  ACCOMMODATION 

In  the  west  country  it  is  the  custom  in  farm  houses  to 
give  a  draught  of  milk  to  eyery  yisitor,  immediately  after 
dinner.  Will  Miller,  who  was  working  as  a  joiner  at  a  coao- 
try  house,  where  the  people  were  somewhat  parsimoniouay 
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had,  for  a  few  days,  been  presented  for  his  after-dinner 
drink,  with  whey  instead  of  milk,  the  liquid  usually  given  to 
the  pigs.  At  length,  Will  grew  tired  of  his  thin  potations, 
and,  on  the  mistress  setting  down  his  old  bicker  of  whey,  he 
remarked,  in  his  usual  naive  manner,  to  her — **  Now,  mistress, 
keep  mind,  ye  needa  hamper  the  swine,  poor  beasts,  o*  their 
meat  for  me.  I  could  tak'  a  drink  o'  milk  ony  day,  gin 
it  were  to  oblige  you." 

A  LIBERAL  OFFER. 

A  CLERGYMAN  was  presented  to  a  living  in  the  vicinity  of 
Glasgow,  who  had  a  protuberance  between  his  shoulders, 
arising  from  diseased  spine  and  a  corresponding  protrusion  of 
the  chest.  The  parishioners  were  opposed  to  a  person  of 
such  an  ungainly  appearance  occupying  their  pulpit.  The 
presentee  heard  of  the  dissatisfaction,  and,  being  a  personage 
of  some  humour  and  tact,  convened  a  meeting  of  the  mal- 
contents,  in  order  to  ascertain  their  objections.  "  I  have 
heard,'*  said  he,  '*  that  my  settlement  amongst  you  is  not 
likely  to  be  agreeable — now,  as  I  am  not  aware  of  any  ob> 
jection  to  my  opinions  or  practice — my  slender  abilities  for 
such  a  charge  I  adroit— I  should  just  like,  as  we  are  all 
friends  and  brethren,  and  have  only  one  object  to  serve, 
that  you  would  state  your  objections."  One  glanced  to  an- 
other, which  was  as  significantly  returned  almost  round  the 
vetoists,  and  silence  prevailed  for  some  time.  "  Speak  out," 
said  the  presentee,  *'  don't  be  afraid ;  I  am  not  ready  to  take 
offence,"  when  one  stammered  out,  *'  Sir,  you  seel  we — you 
see — Sir— sin'  I  maun  speak  for  my  brethren  here — dinnalike 
your  bodily  appearance."  "  Neither  do  I,"  was  the  reply, "  and 
if  ye  can  get  it  repaired.  111  be  at  half  the  expense  mysel'.** 

HIGHLAND  PACKING. 

^  HEN  the  local  militia  were  in  training,  during  the  war 
with  Bonaparte,  they  were  often  sent  to  country  quarters 
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to  drill,  and  to  give  them  the  habits  of  soldiers.  Tiir 
landed  magnates  in  the  neighbourhood  vied  with  each 
other  in  the  frequency  and  magnificence  of  their  hospitali- 
ties to  the  officers.  At  one  of  those  entertainments,  given 
by  a  certain  nobleman,  a  Highland  captain,  who  occupied 
the  right  of  the  hostess,  was  pressed  to  partake  of  dish 
after  dish,  which  he  did  in  right  good  earnest.  Her  lady- 
ship still  continued  her  suit,  and  pressed  the  captain  to 
partake  of  a  piece  of  delicious  veal.  Unable  farther  to 
comply,  he  apologised,  putting  both  his  hands  on  his  chest 
with  appropriate  action — **  Na,  na,  my  lord's  lady,  na,  na ; 
I'm  as  fu*s  a  partan." 

A  MODERN  ORACLE. 

Any  of  our  readers  who  have  been  deposited  at  Gibb's 
Hotel,  in  the  royal  burgh  of  Stirling,  must  have  seen  a  half- 
witted creature  named  Daft  Dawson,  looking  after  largesses 
from  the  stagecoach  passengers.  One  day  a  shilling  was 
tossed  to  him  by  a  liberal  John  Bull ;  Scotchmen  deal  more 
in  the  brown.  Dawson  looked  at  the  gift  with  astonishment, 
and  exclaimed,  "  Man,  you're  maist  as  daft  as  Dawson." 
This  eccentric  had,  as  a  set-off  against  the  want  of  in- 
tellect, a  considerable  portion  of  cunning  and  sarcasm, 
with  a  very  peculiar  mode  of  shifting  the  responsibility  of 
his  sarcasms  on  a  third  party.  Dawson  pretended  to 
nave  a  familiar  spirit  which  he  consulted  on  all  occariona 
of  difficulty.  His  mode  of  consulting  the  oracle,  waa 
putting  his  bonnet  over  his  face  and  muttering  some 
incoherences,  and  then  giving  the  response  which  he  him- 
self had  previously  manufactured.  Two  ladies  gave  him 
twopence,  when  Dawson  addressed  himself  immediately  te 
his  oracle.  The  ladies,  struck  at  the  singular  attitude, 
mquired  at  him  what  he  was  doing.  "  I  was  just  inquir- 
ing," replied  he,  '*  whether  I  should  tak*  what  ye  gied  me.*' 
"  Ay ;  and  what  answer  did  ye  get  ?  **  "  On,  just  to  tak 
it'  but  it  wasna  what  micht  ha'e  been  expeckit.** 


LUBD  OF  LOOAM. 


The  Ebt.  Walter  Ddmloi'  nu  miDUUr  of  th<  SecoDd 
(JoiMd  SeceuioD  Cliarcli,  DiimlriM,  now  the  United  Pre>- 
bfterim  Church.     Mr  D.  ntt  a  geulIvmaD  of  the  must  TBcetiout 

whole  ohnrch  with  which  he  wa>  connected.     He   only  died 
within  tlieae  few  yea»  (1853). 

Hk  Ddnlop  vai  relarniDg  one  eiening  from  viiiting  nma 
Iiniilies  in  the  coiuitr;,  and  at  he  ipprosched  the  town,  h« 
oburved  an  oldiah  dime  [d  a  lowering  paarjon  at  aonie  geeae 
wbo  had  taken  liberdea  m  i  field  of  o«Ci.  With  uplifted  hand* 
•he  cried,  "  Deil  choke  yoa,  ye  luig  neckit  brulat,  broldn'  the 
[aid  coro  that  gaitt"    Mr  D.  psswd  od  withoat  tsking  uodoi 
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of  the  offensive  expression.  He  had  not  proceeded  far  when  he 
came  up  to  a  man  whose  attire  and  occupation  proclaimed  hii 
country  and  his  crafl.  "  Come  out,"  cried  Paddy  to  a  drove  of 
grunters  who  had  trespassed  on  a  field  of  oats ;  ^  come  out,  ye 
thundering  thieves,  from  the  com — your  mouth's  nothing  to 
what  you  are  putting  under  jour  feet.-  May  Otdd  Nick  take  ye 
by  the  throat,  and  choke  ye  in  a  moment,  every  robber  of  ye  !** 
Mr  D.  could  not  allow  the  second  reference  to  pass  unnoticed, 
and,  with  his  usual  caustic  humour  apologised,  "  Ye  maun  excuse 
him  for  a  wee ;  he's  thrang,  as  I  passed,  choking  some  geese 
east  the  road  a  bit,  but  I  hae  nae  doubt  he'll  be  wi'  ye  imme- 
diately." 

A  GOOD  COOK. 

Mr  Dunlop  was  a  very  decided  dissenter,  and  held  and  main- 
tained what  is  called  voluntary  church  principles.  Immediately 
after  the  disruption  in  the  Church  of  Scotland,  the  late  Dr  Cook 
of  St  Andrew's,  who  was  considered  the  best  authority  on  the 
laws  and  usages  of  the  National  Church  of  his  day,  happened  to 
be  in  Dumfries,  and  one  of  the  town  clergy  introduced  Mr 
Dunlop  to  him.  "  I  am  glad  to  be  introduced  to  you,  Dr  Cook ; 
glnd  to  see  yon !  Really,  sir,  ye  hae  been  lang  cooking  at  these 
non-intrusionists,  but  ye  hae  fairly  dished  them  at  last.' 


ft 


FINE  AND  CAUTION. 

At  the  River  Bailie  Court  in  Glasgow,  an  indiviJunl  was 
brought  to  the  bar  for  a  breach  of  the  harbour  and  river  police 
regulations.  The  presiding  judge  fined  the  offender  in  half-a- 
guinea.  The  culprit,  as  usual,  pled  in  mitigation  of  the  penalty. 
"  Na,  na,"  said  the  implacable  magistrate,  "  if  ye  think  it  ower 
dear,  dinna  come  hack  again," 

PETITIOy  AND  ANSWER. 

A  Tort  scion  of  a  worthy  parochial  clergyman  said  to  his 
father,  on  the  passing  of  the  civic  Reform  Bill,  "  Father,  you 
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have  been  petitioning  ever  Bince  I  recollect  for  inferior  magis- 
trates; yon  have  got  your  petition  answered  now.*' 


IS  IRISH  QUALIFICATION  FOB  OIYIG  OFFICE. 

"  Well  !  what  am  I  to  give  you  for  carrying  in  that  waggon 
of  coal?"  said  a  gentleman  to  an  Irish  burden-bearer  of  the  black 
diamond.  "Just  what  your  honor  plaises."  "Is  that  your 
charger  •' Yes,  Sir."  "  WeU,  I'll  give  you  tenpence."  "Ten- 
pence  !  tenpence  !  sure  your  honor  would  not  disgrace  yourself 
by  giving  a  tcnpenny  for  carrying  in  them  cruel  load  of  coals.'* 
"  Then  I'll  just  pay  you  at  the  rate  fixed  by  the  Lord  Provost 
and  Magistrates ;  here  it  is  in  this  printed  book/*  taking  up  the 
Glasgow  Directory.  *'  Very  well,  plaise  read  it,  your  honor.'' 
"For  carrying  in  a  waggon  load  of  coal,  up  two  stairs,  ten- 
pence."  "  An' is  that  printed  ?"  "I  have  read  it  to  you."  "More 
shame  to  them ;  the  Lord  Provost  and  Magistrates  never  carried 
coals  themselves,  or  else  they  would  not  have  ordered  only  ten- 
pence  for  such  a  cruel  load  of  work." 

CLEA&IKQ  MJOBBft. 

A  FEW  gentlemen  going  home  from  a  supper  party,  amongst 
whom  was  the  late  amiable  John  Imlah,  writer  of  many  very 
popular  Scottish  songs,  were  accosted  by  Hawkie  for  the  beggar's 
impost.  "  There's  a  halfpenny,"  says  Mr  Imlah,  "  will  that  do  ?" 
"  No,"  says  the  collector,  "  it  wiU  not  pay  for  ye  a'."  "  How 
much,  then,  are  we  owing  to  you  ?"  "  I  was  looking  ower  my 
books  last  nicht,  and  I  think  you  are  owing  me  tippence.**  "  How 
much  will  you  let  us  off  for — past,  present,  and  to  come?" 
"  Pope  Leo  X.,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  commenced  the  sale  of 
indulgences,  for  the  purpose  of  aggrandising  his  church,  and  the 
harlot  kirk  never  fairly  damned  horsel'  till  then,  and  I'm  no 
gaun  to  follow  such  an  example." 

A  POLITICAL  HAT. 

''That's  a  shocking  like  hat  you  have  got  on  your  head. 
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Hawkie — jou  never  have  an^»aiog  like  a  decent  one,  but  that 
b  certainly  the  worst  I  ever  saw  on  your  head,  or  I  may  say  on 
that  of  any  other."  "  I  got  it  at  Paddy's  market,"  said  the 
wit,  "  an*  ifs  made  on  the  sliding  scale,"  said  he,  taking  it  off 
and  lining  off  the  upper  portion ;  "  man,  I  kcnt  the  sliding  scale 
afore  PeeL" 

▲  deooab's  chabob. 

"  What  will  ye  charge  to  teach  me  the  profession  of  begging, 
Hawkie  ?  yon  have  been  so  long  prosecuting  that  business,  you 
should  be  well  qualified  to  teach.**  "Man,**  replied  Hawkie, 
'*  ye  couldna  apply  to  a  better  hand :  Pll  just  tak*  ye  on  the 
terms  the  poor  weavers  used  to  tak*  their  apprentices  ;  TU 
gie  the  half  o*  your  winning.** 

A  SECOND  INTRODUCTION  NECESSARY. 

David  Vedder,  who  fills  several  goodly  pages  in  "  Whistle- 
buikie**  with  the  effusions  of  his  lyric  muse,  is  a  jolly  fellow, 
measuring  at  least  a  yard  across  from  one  shoulder  tip  to  the 
other.  Our  publisher  queried  at  William  Miller,  author  of 
"  'V^illie  Winkie,'*  what  he  thought  of  Mr  Vedder,  to  whom  he 
had  introduced  him  ?  '*  He*s  such  a  big  man,  one  would  need 
to  be  introduced  to  him  oflencr  thrji  ance,  or  twice  either,  afore 
you  could  know  him.** 

A  discharge  not  sustained. 

Hawkie  accosted  a  gentleman,  and  held  out  the  shrivdlcd 
hand.  "  I  have  no  time  just  now,  Hawkie,  to  give  you  any- 
thing.*' "  It  canna  tak'  ye  muckle  time  to  gie  me  a  halfpenny." 
"  I  gave  you  a  penny,  Hawkie,  just  the  other  day.**  ♦*  Maybe 
ye  did,  but  I'm  just  as  needfu*  now  as  I  was  then."  •*  Well ! 
well,  there's  a  halfpenny  again.*'  "  Thank  ye,  Sir !  that  dean 
•cores  meantime,** 
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REHIKDirO  OF  DEBT. 

"  Hab  ye  ony  intention  o'  paying  yonr  debt?  7"  said  Hawkie, 
with  tbat  readiness  of  adapting  his  address  to  his  customer 
which  always  distinguished  him.  "  It's  hard  times,  Hawkie. 
I  can't  afford  to  give  you  anything.**  "  You're  no  yoursel'  in 
sic  circumstances :  I  am  on  mair  than  full  time,  and  havena 
half  pay." 

A  SCOTCH  WITNESS. 

At  the  Glasgow  Circuit  Court,  a  few  years  ago  (1852),  a  trial 
came  on  of  some  persons  accused  of  havuig  assaulted  and  grie- 
vously maltreated  an  elderly  working  man,  who,  with  his  wife,  had 
gone  to  enjoy  the  festivities  usual  at  a  fair  in  a  village  near  Dum- 
barton. The  assault,  from  the  testimony  of  the  old  man,  and 
the  marks  of  violence  even  then  visible  on  his  person,  seemed  to 
have  been  unprovoked  and  aggravated.  His  evidence  was  cor- 
roborated by  that  of  others  who  had  been  present,  and  espe- 
cially by  his  wife,  who  was  minutely  examined.  She  was  a  gash 
country  woman,  quite  at  her  ease  in  telling  all  she  had  seen  and 
heard,  and  her  evidence  appeared  to  satbfy  the  Court  of  the 
truth  of  the  chaise.  In  this  state  of  things,  the  prisoner's  counsel 
evidently  thought  it  hopeless  to  insist  on  the  negative  defence 
he  bad  previously  made  for  him,  unless  he  could  stultify  the 
witness,  and  destroy  the  effect  of  her  testimony,  by  making  it 
out  that  she  had  been  so  much  under  the  influence  of  drink  at 
the  time,  as  to  have  disabled  her  from  observing  distinctly  what 
had  happened. 

Accordingly  the  panel's  counsel,  who  was  somewhat  small  in 
size,  slender  and  sallow  in  complexion,  got  up  from  the  seat 
occupied  by  him,  which  was,  as  usual,  on  the  side  of  the  bar  oppo- 
idte  to  the  crown  counsel,  who  had  just  concluded  his  examina- 
tion of  the  witness,  and  which,  rather  unfortunately  for  the  con- 
templated aim  of  the  panel's  counsel,  not  only  obliged  him  to 
stand  considerably  below  the  witness,  who  was  perched  up  in  the 
witness  box  close  behind,  and  several  feet  above  him,  but  forced 
him  either  to  speak  with  his  back  to  her,  or  with  upturned 
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side-face  and  averted  ejes.  These  undignified  altemativefl  wert 
meantime  impoeed  on  him  hy  the  crowding  of  persons  around  the 
bar  at  the  time,  bat  as  if  in  despair,  he  boldly  tried  to  make  the 
best  of  it.  Assaming  an  ease  which  he  could  scarcely  fed,  anr 
without  looking  up  to  her,  he  called  out  in  an  affectedly  fine 
English  style, — 

"  Well,  Missis,  you  say  you  were  at  Renton  last  fair  day ; 
pray  let  me  know  at  what  hour  you  got  there  ?** 

The  witness,  not  perceiving  the  counsel  inunodiately  under 
where  she  was  standing,  but  hearing  a  voice,  gazed  wildly  around, 
as  if  at  a  loss  to  discover  whence  it  came,  and  what  was  said ; 
and  having  remained  silent,  the  counsel,  turning  up  the  aide  of 
his  head,  and  looking  keenly  at  her,  repeated  his  question. 

On  hearing  his  address,  the  witness,  whether  puzzled  by  his 
English  phraseology,  or  otherwise,  bent  forward,  and  eyeing  him 
rather  superciliously,  said, — 

"  What's  your  wull.  Sir  r 

Her  coolness  was  entire ;  and  on  the  counsel  slowly  repeating 
the  question,  she  answered, — 

"  Ou,  we  just  gaed  there  like  ither  folk,  to  be  shure,  whan 
the  fair  began." 

"  But  at  what  hour  was  that  ?*'  asked  the  counsel. 

The  witness  here  began  to  hold  some  kind  of  conversa- 
tion with  the  interrogator,  which  being  inaudible  to  the  Jury, 
was  stopt  by  the  presiding  Judge,  Lord  MoncricfT;  and  the 
witness  being  admonished  to  speak  aloud,  and  to  address  the 
Court,  she  forthwith  stood  erect,  and  said, — 

"  Deed  I  wasna  mindin*  the  hours ;  for  the  gudeman  and  me, 
afler  leavin*  hame,  had  a  gay  bit  to  gang,  an*  we  foi^ther*t  wT 
sae  mony  acquaintances  on  the  way,  and  had  sae  mony  crackai 
that  it  was  far  up  i*  the  day  ere  we  got  into  the  fair.*' 

"  Weil,  Missb,''  said  the  counsel,  '*  had  you  any  drink  that 
day?'' 

With  a  curiously  suspicious  stare,  the  witness  said, — 

"  Pse  warran*  we  had  drink  like  our  neighbours." 

**  Well,  Missis,  had  you  much  drink,  or  were  you  and  the 
gudeman  in  many  houses  drinking?" 
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"  Ou,  atweel  we  cnlled  on  a'  oar  friends,  and  we  had  the  offer 
o*  drink  frae  them  a*.** 

Here  the  counsel,  by  strict  questioning,  drew  from  the  witness 
the  names  of  a  number  of  persons  in  whose  houses  they  had 
been ;  and  then  he  began  asking,  somewhat  tartly,  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  quantity  and  quality  of  drink  they  had  in  each. 

"  Well,  Missis,  how  much  had  you  in  the  first  house  ?"  and 
the  witness  answering  she  could  not  recollecti  was  asked  "  if  she 
herself  had  not  a  gUlV — meaning  in  all  that  day. 

On  this  she  sternly  answered,  "  No." 

The  counsel  insisted  then  on  hearing  of  how  much  she  might 
have  partaken  in  that  and  in  other  places  that  day,  and  was 
answered  in  several  sentences. 

"  I  just  pree*d  what  was  offered  me  here  and  there,  and  in 
some  o'  the  houses  I  scarce  did  mair  than  put  it  to  my  mouth," 
— and  she  was  proceeding  to  explain  the  different  tastings  and 
preeings  which  had  occurred,  when  the  Judge  (seeing  the  Jury 
were  tired,  and  the  witness  fretted,)  and  thinking  to  meet  the 
counsers  views  in  ascertaining  the  actual  quantity  of  drink  taken 
by  her,  and  whether  it  could  affect  her  testimony,  addressing 
the  witness,  said,  "  Well,  good  woman,  I  believe  all  the  gentle- 
man wants  is  just  to  know  how  much  drink  jou  had  taken  dur- 
ing the  whole  of  that  day." 

The  witness,  seeming  to  think  this  was  rather  impertinent, 
and  an  unnecessary  revelation  to  any  one,  with  the  greatest 
simplicity  eaid  to  his  Lordship,  "  /  tuppose  sae" 

The  ludicrous  mistake  of  his  Lordship's  meaning  by  the  wit* 
ness,  set  all  present  into  fits  of  laughter,  except  herself  and  the 
prisoner's  counsel — the  last  of  whom  seemed  anxious,  by  saying 
something  smart,  to  recover  himself  from  the  disappointment 
he  felt  With  this  view,  scarcely  had  the  laughter  subsided, 
when,  assuming  a  posture,  gesture,  and  language  of  unusual 
importance  and  solemnity,  he  said  to  her,  in  a  tone  unnaturally 
gruff,— 

*  Now,  Missis,  are  yoa  prepared  to  swear,  by  the  great  oath 
youVe  taken,  that  you  were  not  the  worse  of  drink  that  day  ?" 

This  appeal  caused  instant  silence   and  turned  every  eye  on 
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the  witness,  who,  calmly  looking  down  at  the  prisoner's  counsel, 
said, — 

"  The  waur  o'  drink !  said  ye,  Sir?  na,  deed  no.  The  gnde- 
man  and  me  were  a  hanile  the  better  o*  a*  ire  got  that  dtof^ 
except  froA  thae  (looking  at  the  panels)  bhckguard  friends  <f 

This  inconscionable  chopper  not  only  silenced  the  prisoner's 
counsel,  but  upset  the  gravity  of  the  Judges,  who  laughed 
heartily,  while  all  in  Court  were  so  tickled,  that  it  was  sometime 
ere  the  macer*s  reiterated  calls  could  repress  the  bursts  of  laughter 
which  continued  on  all  sides.  All  this  time  the  witness  seemed 
unconscious  of  the  cause  of  the  merriment,  and  when  told  she 
might  go  away,  she  was  slowly  descending  the  steps  of  the  wit- 
ness box,  when  her  eye  meeting  that  of  the  prisoner's  counsel, 
she  nodded,  and  said  to  him, — 

"  I  wunner  a  lad  sae  weelput  on  as  you  wad  try  to  bumboozle 
a  puir  woman  like  me,  to  please  sic  toaff  cuttomen  as  your 
friends  there/* 

THE  PEDAOOOUE  AND  THE  PREMI2R. 


In  a  small  school-house,  within  the  domain  of  Erskine  of 
Cardross,  Perthshire,  thers  ruled  for  nearly  sixty  years,  WiUiam 
Buchanau,who,  some  forty-five  years  ago  (1 852)  initiated  ourselves 
in  the  mysteries  of  arithmetic  There,  with  tongue  and  taws, 
he  diffused  the  knowledge  of  our  alphabet  in  all  its  combina- 
tions—  caligraphy  cudgels,  turns,  text,  half-text,  capitals, 
and  small-hand — figures,  with  all  their  powers,  from  addition 
upwards ;  and  many  a  tickUr^  in  the  latter  department,  has  our 
head  ached  with,  before  a  solution  was  obtained — ^no  helping 
hand  from  the  dominie!  The  maximum  amount  of  income  that 
this  humble  wielder  of  the  birch  enjoyed,  and  never  exceeded,  was 
sixteen  pounds  per  annum ;  and  few  years,  indeed,  to  our  know- 
ledge,  did  his  revenue  from  school-fees,  bis  only  remuneration 
for  teaching,  amount  to  that  sum.  To  supplement  his  income, 
the  dominie  surveyed  land,  put  mole  snares  in  the  ground, 
took   down,  and   cleaned,   and   oiled    the    farm   and    cottage 
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chronometers ;  we  haye,  moreoTer,  seen  the  fire  flash  from  the 
steel,  at  a  razor-grinding  apparatus  in  the  farther  end  of  the 
school !  He  could  fish,  he  could  fowl,  he  could  chant  a  stave 
with  great  sphit  and  some  science ;  he  was  the  life  and  soul  of 
the  social  party.  Though  the  severe-looking  authority  in  the 
school,  his  was  not  a  rule  of  terror ;  it  seemed  more  painful  for 
him  to  inflict  punishment,  than  it  was  for  the  trembling  kilted 
culprit  at  his  bar  to  receive  it  The  late  Mr  Erskine  of  Cardross 
oAen  befriended  Mr  Buchanan,  which  we  have  heard  him  acknow- 
ledge with  the  moisture  in  his  eye.  How  is  it,  we  are  tempted 
to  ask,  that  such  benefactors  to  our  race  are  so  miserably  re- 
munerated ? 

The  hero  of  our  story  was  an  excessively  keen  politician  of 
the  most  out-and-out  liberal  school.  Many  a  farmer*s  cabinet 
council  was  held  in  our  days  round  the  peat-fire,  blazing  in  the 
middle  of  the  school  (the  smoke  escaping  as  it  best  could),  when 
Bonaparte,  at  that  time  the  terror  of  Great  Britain,  threatened 
our  beloved  island  with  his  legions.  But  to  proceed  with 
our  story.  In  the  autumn  of  1848,  when  the  late  Premier 
Lord  John  Russell,  was  making  the  tour  of  the  Trossachs,  he 
proceeded  along  the  shores  of  that  beautiful  sheet  of  water,  the 
lake  of  Menteith,  and  the  pedagogue  happened  to  be  at  the  port 
of  Menteith  when  his  lordship  and  his  amiable  family  passed. 
The  carriage  had  halted  at  the  little  inn  to  have  the  horses  baited, 
while  Lord  John  sauntered  along  the  road  towards  Callendar. 
The  dominie  determined  to  see,  and  if  possible  to  have  an  inter- 
view with  the  man  who  guided  the  political  helm  of  Great 
Britain,  made  up  to  the  Premier,  and  touching  his  white  beaver, 
which  he  affirmed  was  as  good  in  quality,  and  the  same  in  colour, 
as  that  worn  by  the  Premier,  said,  '*  Lord  John  Russell,  I  pre- 
sume !****!  have  the  honour  to  be  that  person,"  was  the  reply. 
"  Well,  sir,"  said  the  dominie,  "  I  have  often  read  your  lordship, 
but  I  never  saw  you  before !"  Here  Lord  John  engaged  freely 
in  conversation,  and  put  many  queries,  which  made  the  dominie 
lay  of  him,  "  he*s  a  long-headed  shrewd  beggar  the  Premier." 
At  parting,  his  lordship  asked,  "  What  may  be  your  occupadon  ? 
Are  you  a  labourer  ? ''  '*  No  I  I  am  not,  your  lordship ;  I  am 
what  they  call  a  conntry  dominie.*' 
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A  MEW  SPECIES  OF  THE  ORAFB. 

Our  pedagogue  usually  made  a  visit  to  Glasgow  once  a-yeor, 
and  delighted,  when  at  the  social  table  of  an  old  pnpil,  to  go 
back  on  former  days — when  the  terrible  taws  kept  his  entertainer 
in  fear,  though  that  leathern  thong,  with  its  armed  extremities^ 
was  as  seldom  as  possible  made  use  of  by  Mr  Buchanan. 

The  subject  of  conversation  turned  on  a  very  fine  specimen  of 
the  vine,  which  grew  in  the  open  air,  and  almost  covered  the  entire 
gable  of  a  house  In  North  Woodside,  Glasgow.  A  gentleman 
humorously  inquired,  "  whether  they  had  any  grapes  in  Men- 
teith."  ^  Plenty  of  them,  sir  I  they  are  so  common  with  us 
that  we  dig  the  potatoes  with  them.** 


A  QUID  NUNC. 

"  Hawkie,  you  are  a  public  pest — a  perfect  vagabond,"  said 
a  passer-by;  when  the  wit  retorted,  "Man,  will  je  tell  mt 
something  I  dinna  ken  ?** 


A  SOUND  REPLY. 

"  Did  you  ever  hear  an  ass  bray,  Hawkie  ?**  qucriei  a  young 
whiskered  pnppy,  rather  tipsy.  '*  Never  till  the  noo,"  was  ths 
instant  reply. 

A  BEAOLB*8  QUEBT. 

The  late  Dr  Erskine,  one  3f  the  orr.aments  of  our  Scottish 
National  Church,  was  a  clergyman  of  deep  and  earnest  piety. 
One  day  something  had  occurred  to  irritate  him,  and  to  put  him 
into  a  passion  rather  strong,  so  that  language  seemed  to  be 
denied  him  for  a  time,  Christianity  putting  a  cuib  on  the  refirao* 
tory  tongue.  The  beadle  rather  archly  qpAried.  '*  Would  an 
aith  relieve  ye.  Sir  ?" 
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ON  THE  OUTLOOK. 

A  PARTY  of  the  contributors  to  "  Wliistlebinkie  "  were  enjoy- 
ing themselves  in  Glasgow  celebrating  the  arrival  of  Thorn  of 
Inverury,  in  the  poet's  howf,  Anderson's  Tavern,  Trongate.  The 
editor  of  that  work,  Alexander  Rodger,  and  William  Miller,  of 
nursery  song  celebrity,  a  tamer  by  profession,  were  present. 
Thorn,  who  was  very  lame,  became  the  subject  of  Miller's 
remark.  **  How  was  it,  Mr  Thom,  that  I  aye  thought  70  wanted 
a  limb  altogether?"  "  Ay,  Willie,"  said  Sandy,  « the  shop!  the 
shop  I  you  are  disappointed  o'  a  job.** 

▲N  elder's  BXCU8B. 

A  MEMBER  of  the  Secession  Church,  in  the  Anti-burgher 
division  of  it,  now  the  United  Presbyterian,  had  subjected 
himself  to  church  discipline ;  and  having,  as  he  thought,  paid 
the  penalty  that  the  church  should  inflict,  not  considering  that 
the  test  of  a  correct  life  and  conversation,  though  for  a  time, 
should  be  exacted,  pled  that  eminently  religious  persons  in 
sacred  history  had  been  guilty  of  greater  faults  or  crimes  than 
he  had  be^n,  but  who  had  been  restored  without  the  quarantine 
required  by  the  church.  "  Davit  himsel*,"  said  he  to  his  elder, 
**  wasna  sae  hardly  dealt  wi'."  "  Ay,  it's  a'  true ;  but  ye  sec, 
John,  there  is  this  difference.  Davit  hadna  an  Antibuigher 
session  to  deal  wi*." 

MIKD  AND  MATTER. 

The  Rev.  Mr  Robertson  of  Kilmarnock,  on  one  of  his  excited 
occasions,  was  waited  on  by  some  of  his  clerical  brethren  to 
sympathise  with  him.  They  were  talking  among  themselves  of 
the  medical  treatment  which,  they  thought,  should  be  followed  to 
give  relief  to  the  head  affection  under  which  he  laboured ;  bleed- 
ing and  blistering  was  the  only  remedy,  they  presumed,  would 
relieve  him.    "  Bleeding  and  blistering !"  said  he,  "  did  ye  ever 
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bear  of  the  devil  being  cast  oat  by  bleeding  and  blistering?  I 
have  beard  of  its  being  done  by  lasting,  and  prayer,  bat  nerer 
by  *  bleeding  and  blistering.* " 

LET  WEEL  ALiNE. 

Willie  Grieve  added  to  his  own  profession,  which  was 
that  of  an  itinerating  country  tailor,  a  licensed  dealer  in 
inebriating  liquids,  which  the  goidwife  attended  to  while  Willie 
pnrsued  his  calling  amongst  the  tillers  of  the  soil,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Ecdefechan.  The  man  of  shaping  and  sewing  had 
acquired  the  habit  of  indulging  frequently  in  the  moral  and  in- 
tellectual destroyer,  for  which  he  had  paid  a  tax  to  be  permitted 
to  sell.  Willie  had  what  is  called  a  wry  neck,  and  what  with 
this  twist  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  vertebral  column,  and  a 
certain  arch  expression  in  his  countenance,  made  what  he  uttered 
have  a  most  comic  effect.  This  Ecdefechan  dictator  of  fashion 
had  fallen  in  with  some  boon  companions  one  night  in  his  re- 
turn home,  when  an  adjournment  took  place,  ard  Willie  partook 
so  freely  that  he  was  unable  to  reach  home,  but  lay  down  by 
the  roadside  and  fell  fast  asleep.  Some  passers-by,  like  the 
good  Samaritan,  turned  aside  and  lifted  up  the  tailor,  nearly  as 
stiff  as  his  own  labo€a'd;  and  not  knowing  the  habit  of  Wlllie*s 
neck,  they  put  to  their  strength  in  order  to  remedy  the  twist'; 
the  effort  brought  the  sleeper  to  his  senses,  "  Let  alane !  let 
alane !  what  are  ye  about  ?    Fm  aye  that  way." 

OPINIOIT  AKD  THE  REASON. 

"  What  thocht  ye  o*  my  discourse  this  aflemoon,  Tammas?** 
said  a  clergyman  to  an  old  judge  of  pulpit  exhibitions.  ^  'Deed, 
sir,  I  thocht  ye  vera  dry !  vera  dry !  no  like  yourscl' ;  but  we 
shouldna  maybe  complain,  for  sometimes  the  richest  land  is  turned 
into  barrenness  for  the  sins  of  those  that  dwall  therein." 

A  YANKEE  ADVERTISEMENT. 

A  GENTLEMAN  from  the  west  of  Scotland  was  present  at  an 
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exhibition  or  procession  in  BostoD,  of  the  trades,  professions,  and 
modes  of  labour,  which  were  shown  on  platform-carriages  drawn 
by  horses.  Jonathan,  who  goes  &r  a-head  in  eyerything  of  John 
Bull,  Sawney  or  Pat,  not  only  exhibited  smiths  at  the  anvil, 
carpenters  witli  hatchet  and  plane,  and  masons  with  mallet  and 
chisel,  but  milk-maids  relieving  hawkie  of  her  fluid  trea- 
sure; and  to  wind  up  this  milky  department,  a  remarkably 
well-conditioned  wet  nurse  passed  in  review,  well  qualified, 
apparently,  for  her  profession,  nothing  daunted  by  the  public 
gaze. 

PUTTINO  THE  BEST  FACE  ON  THIKOS 

In  the  beginning  of  the  temperance  movement  in  Scotland, 
great  efforts  were  made  to  get  the  clergy  connected  with  it  to 
become  members  of  the  association.  A  venerable  father  on  the 
west  coast  of  Scotland  was  solicited  to  join,  who  remarked,  "  I 
hae  nae  need  to  join  ony  temperance  cause.  I  think  I  use  a* 
the  blessings  Providence  sends  my  way  temperately  and  thank- 
fully, and  I  dinna  see  that  I  am  infringing  Christian  rule,  though 
I  tak'  my  tumbler  at  night ;  but  really  if  I  thocbt  that  my 
example  could  be  the  means  of  reclaiming  two  notorious  drun- 
kards, giving  their  names,  I  might  be  induced  to  join  your  asso- 
ciation." 

One  of  these  individuals  came  along  the  street  one  day  driv- 
ing his  horse,  and  it  could  be  observed  with  half  an  eye,  that 
tho  balance  which  regulates  the  centre  of  gravity  had  lost,  for 
the  time,  its  self-adjusting  power.  Up  he  came  to  tho  minister, 
and  touching  his  hat,  said,  **  I  heard  your  proposal,  Sir  I  I  heard 
your  proposal !  Just  gi*e  me  as  muckle  as  will  get  twa  half- 
mutchkins,  and  VU  keep  ye  out  o*  that  scrape.' 


tt 


QUICK  IN  THE  UPTAKE. 

At  a  funeral  in  Glasgow,  the  clerg3rman  who  was  expected 
to  lead  the  devotions  of  those  assembled  on  the  melancholy  occa- 
sion, did  not  come  forward.    The  beadle  called  out  the  name  of 
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an  elder  whom  he  knew  to  be  in  the  room.  The  wortbj  office- 
bearer not  being  accustomed  to  bnch  exercise  beyond  his  own 
family,  with  great  presence  of  mind  snatched  np  his  hat,  saying, 
**•  I  wonder  wha  can  be  wanting  me  ?*'  and  qnickly  eTanished,  to 
the  astonishment  of  the  company. 

HAWKIE  AND  THE  MORMON  PBEACHER. 

"  You  seemed  listening  very  diligently,  I  observed,  to  a  ser- 
mon in  front  of  the  Jail,  last  Sabbath,  Hawkie.  What  was 
the  pr^cher*s  subject  when  you  were  so  attentive  ?**  "  'Deed 
I  was  very  attentive,  and  weel  I  micht ;  for  the  subject  was  ane 
in  which  I  was  personally  concerned.  It  was  ane  o'  yonr 
Latter-day  Saints  that  was  holding  on,  and  pretending  that  the 
gift  o'  working  miracles — a  gift  that  has  been  dormant  in  the 
church  for  nearly  eighteen  hundred  years — was  now  oon- 
Terred  on  them ;  and  ye  may  depend  that  I*m  like  a  hen  at  a 
burn  door,  if  ever  ye  hae  seen  her  at  wark  there ;  she  scrapes  awa 
the  caff,  but  mak's  a  hard  dab  at  the  pickle.  So,  when  the 
preacher  was  done,  I  steps  forward  and  says  to  him,  Man,  I'm 
glad  that  I  happened  to  be  here  this  morning.  I  may  noo 
throw  my  stilts  against  the  railings  o'  the  Jail,  for  Til  hae  nae 
farther  use  for  them.  See !  there's  a  leg  o'  mine,  that  has  been 
an  encumbrance  to  me  for  fifty-six  years!  just  set  to  and  mak 
it  like  its  neighbour.**  *'  Come  up  tr  tnj  lodgings  in  the  Ton- 
tine Close,"  said  he,  "  and  Til  speak  to  you.**  "  Na,  na !  said 
I,  1*11  gang  into  nane  o*  your  closer — do  your  wark  here  in 
the  open  air  o*  heaven— gin  your  gift  be  o*  the  right  sort  ye  can 
cure  anywhere — on  the  roadside,  in  the  street,  or  the  market 
place :  Noo  set  too !  time*8  precious !  there*8  the  job !  just  do*t 
and  you'll  soon  get  plenty  o*  followers ;  the  half  o*  Glaxgow  will 
be  at  your  heels  before  the  morning.** 

▲  SCANTY  YOGABULABT. 

A  HiOHLAMD  witness  was  giving  his  evidence  at  a  certain 
criminal  assize,  and  appeared  to  give  his  answers  with  great 
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reluctance,  OTidently  wishing  the  Court  to  hclieve  him  more 
ignorant  of  the  English  language  than  he  actually  was;  he 
underwent,  in  consequence,  a  very  sharp  cross- questioning 
from  the  presiding  Judge.  His  Lordship  had  occasion  to 
retire  for  a  little,  when  Donald,  who  wished  to  retire  also  from 
the  witness-box,  said  to  the  advocate,  ^  Will  you,  Sir,  just  say  to 
him,  when  he  comes  back,  not  to  ask  no  more  questions  at  me, 
for  my  English  is  all  done  ?** 

HIODLAND  IMPOSSIBILimS. 

Two  tourists  were  passing  through  a  very  picturesque  scene  in 
our  Scottish  Highlands,  and  paused  to  make  inquiry  about  the 
locality  at  an  old  Highlander,  who  was  engaged  in  sucking  the 
spirit  of  the  exotic  weed  through  a  two  and  half  inch  stump  of 
clay.  He  answered  to  the  queries  put  in  half  sentences  of 
broken  English  between  each  draught,  which  was  as  intelligible 
to  the  Cockneys  as  Arabic  They,  thinking  that  his  replies 
were  made  in  Graelic,  requested  of  him  to  make  his  answers  in 
English ;  Donald  taking  the  pipe  out  of  his  mouth,  somewhat 
in  temper,  replied,  '*  It's  impossible,  Sir,  to  speak  English  and 
smoke  at  the  same  time !" 

PUNISHMENT  SUPPLEMENTBD. 

It  is  not  unusual  for  hardened  culprits,  on  receiving  sentence, 
even  after  the  most  solemn  admonition  from  the  Judge,  to  ex- 
pose their  stereotyped  depravity  by  insulting  language  ad- 
dressed to  the  Court,  in  affected  defiance  of  the  law,  to  gain  the 
applause  of  their  former  associates  in  crime,  who  are  commonly 
watching  their  conduct  in  the  galleries  of  the  Court 

Sometime  ago  in  the  Glasgow  Circuit,  Lord  Cockbum,  having 
at  the  close  of  an  affecting  address  to  a  pert-looking  fellow, 
sentenced  him  to  seven  years'  transportation,  the  latter  with  the 
coolest  impudence  exclaimed,  "  Thank  you,  my  Lord ;"  and 
looking  about  where  some  of  his  former  cronies  were,  added  with 
a  decisive  toss  of  his  head,  ^  That's  a'  je  can  do,  msn."    Lord 
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Cockbom,  in  the  most  placid  manner,  said  to  him,  "  You're  verj 
welcome,  my  man !  and  just  let  me  tell  yon,  that  if  in  additioo 
ye  want  a  week's  bread  and  water ;  for  saying  a  word  more, 
you'll  get  it." 

Not  another  word  to  his  Lordship  escaped  the  fellow, — he 
slunk  quietly  off  to  prison,  amidst  the  laughter  and  derision  of 
all  present 

▲  UIOHLAND  SQUIB. 

Mb  Carbick,  when  travelling  in  the  Highlands,  was  rather 
Udy  in  his  attire,  and  used  to  amuse  himself  at  the  expense  of  the 
Celts,  by  tnrning  their  awkward  expressions,  habits,  and  dress 
into  humorous  burlesque,  but  always  in  such  good  temper  as  not  to 
provoke  the  ire — easily  done,  sometimes— of  the  Scottish  moun- 
taineers. One  of  these  attempted  to  retaliate  on  Mr  Carrick, 
who  was  rather  morose  and  peevish,  and  threatened  to  leave  before 
his  usual  time,  because  business  was  bad  in  the  Clachan,  and 
a  difficulty  in  procuring  settlements ;  Donald  tried  his  hand 
at  a  squib. 

**  Handle,  spandie,  dandle  Johnnie! 
Come  to  the  country  searching  money — 
When  did  he  found,  he  couldna  get  none. 
Then  face  about  richt,  say  dandle  John  1" 

A  inOHLAMD  CEBTIFICATB. 

'*  It's  very  much  against  you,  Shames,  the  bad  reports  they'll 
talk  about  you,  'deed  is  it ;  and  I  just  told  some  of  them  that 
call  themselves  firien's,  that  was  making  an  abuse  of  you,  that  I 
never  saw  anything  about  you  but  decency ;  indeed,  said  I, 
very  little  of  that  same  either." 

A  i>AS3INO  IKFBRBNCB. 

All  our  steam-boat  travellers  recollect  very  well  of  old  Mr 
M*£inlay,  the  captain  of  the  Dumbarton  boat,  which  plied 
betwixt  Glasgow  and  that  ancient  bnigh.  Captain  M'Kinlay 
had  been  a  carrier  in  his  early  days,  and  many  a  time  have  we 
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bad  a  good  laugh  at  the  worthy  man  calling  out,  "  Woa,  (voa  I" 
when  his  steamer  was  shooting  rather  a-head  at  port  Like 
all  steam-boat  captains,  he  was  extremely  partial  to  his  own 
Tcsscl,  and  to  disparage  the  merits  of  **  The  Dumbarton  **  was 
not  the  very  best  way  to  gain  the  esteem  of  her  commander. 
While  coming  up  the  river  one  day,  a  passenger  kept  annoying 
him  by  hinting  that  a  rival  boat,  coming  up  behind,  was  gaining 
fast  on  **  The  Dumbarton."  The  captain  was  dogged,  made  no 
reply,  and  never  even  looked  about  At  length  the  other  vessel 
shot  a-hoad,  and  his  attention  being  again  called  to  this  disagreea- 
ble fact,  he  exclaimed  with  hasty  wrath,  *'  Nae  wonder  1  na< 
wonder !  the  tide's  wi'  her." 

A  PROMPT  DELH'ERT. 

A  WOMAN,  with  a  basket  full  of  eggs,  was  favoured  with  a 
drive  in  one  of  the  open  empty  carriages  on  the  Newtylo  line. 
By  some  mistake  the  carriage  in  which  the  poor  female  was,  got 
separated  from  the  others,  and  proceeding  at  a  great  speed  down 
the  inclined  plane  to  the  terminus,  came  slap  against  a  carriage 
standing  on  the  line.  The  collision  pitched  the  unfortunate 
dealer  quite  out  of  the  carriage  amongst  a  parcel  of  soft  goods, 
which  were  fortunately  lying  there  for  the  purpose  of  being 
transmitted  to  a  neighbouring  town.  A  number  of  i)erson8 
inunediately  crowded  about  her  to  see  whether  she  was  hurt 
To  repeated  inquiries  she  exclaimed,  "  There's  naething  wrang 
— -diuna  ye  aye  whummle  us  out  this  way  ?" 

LUCKIE  NAM8E  MORBIE. 

Portrait  of  a  Dame  who  fell  in  the  Midden  looking  ai  the  Moon, 

LuCKiB  Nanse  Norbie  was  puir  as  a  kirk-mouse, 

Little  to  look  to,  but  want,  or  the  wark-house, 

Humble  her  bidin',  and  hamely  her  breedin, 

Clootit  and  scant  was  the  haill  o'  her  cleedin  ; 

But  Luckio  was  wily,  and  Lnckie  was  warHy, 

She  ettled  to  deck  in  a  wealthy  auld  carlie ; 

2  K 
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The  Laird  o'  some  land  ayont  Elgin  o'  Moray, 

Wr  mair  gear  than  gumption — and  did  it^Nanse  Nonia. 

VVeel  benket  and  bncklt  she  cam'  bj  her  marriage 

To  sit  in  a  sofa  and  hurl  in  a  carriage ; 

Sair,  sair,  she  socht  to  get  grit  wi*  the  gentrie ; 

Luckie  was  gloom'd  on,  sae  quat  her  ain  kintrie, 

Awa  south  about  went  to  be  residenter, 

To  be  big  amang  sraa'  folk,  whaur  naebody  kent  her. 

Sow-lugs  makna  silk-purses — truth  trite  and  hoarj, 

Nor  walth  mak'  a  leddj  o*  Luckie  Nanse  Norrie. 

She  had  lackeys  in  liTerj  to  *tend  to  her  callin*, 

She'd  servants  o*  a'  kin's,  but  weet  nurse  in  her  dwalliL*,- 

Now  woman  grown  wife  looks  for  mair  than  a  marrow, 

For  feckless  the  quiver  without'n  ae  arrow ; 

And  honour'd*8  the  briest  to  the  bamie-lip  toemin', 

WV  what  tak's  awa  the  reproach  amang  women. 

The  Laird  had  nae  heir,  and  his  pow  now  was  hoary — 

He  was  childish — and  childless  was  Luckie  Nanse  Norrie. 

She  cut  auld  frien*8  for  strangers— to  see  them  'twas  shamefu*, 
How  they'd  cringe  for  a  crumb — kiss  her  fit  for  a  wamefu' ; 
For  tho'  she  took  care  o'  her  cash,  to  the  cuppers 
She  cramm'd  them  wi'  dainty  bet  dinners  and  suppers. 
But  och  siccan  kjte-hnngry  fnen's ! — the  deil  speed  them  !— 
Will  fawn  to  the  &co  and  back- bite  them  wha  feed  them ; 
Get  drunk  like  a  Lord,  wi'  the  Laird  in  his  glory. 
And  laugh  in  their  sleeves  at  puir  Luckie  Nanse  Norrie. 

Luckie,  tho'  walthy,  was  siccar  and  selfish. 

Mean  as  a  muc-wonn,  close  as  a  shell-fish ; 

Drivin'  hard  bargains,  for  cash  wi'  the  needy, 

O'  giiVs  come  firae  wham  they  may,  grippy  and  greedy, 

Even  frae  folks  wha  were  scarce  worth  the  price  o'  a  sneeshin', 

And  aye  foun'  that  the  fat  sow's  hind  quarter's  maist  creesh  on ; 

G  if  she  e'er  did  sma'  kindness,  we  a'  heard  the  story. 

For  she  tootit  her  ain  trumpit,  Luckie  Nanse  Norrie. 
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The  bochels  forgot  in  the  slipper  o'  aatio, 
And  fihanks  mair  at  ease  in  the  saft-cnshloned  phaetcn 
And  cordial  companions  of  opposite  gender, 
Wi'  consciences  teagh,  if  wi*  characters  tender. 
And  broken-down  gentles  on  broken-np  incomes, 
And  nae  over  nico  now  in  what  waj  the  tin  comes; 
Bnt  teirt  na  in  Gath,  for  a  breatli  o*  the  story 
Wad  dim  her  gentilitj,  Luckie  Nanse  Norrie. 

0  dinna  envy  her,  thon  fair  peasant  maiden, 

Tho'  thy  fare  be  but  scant,  thj  frock  bat  coarse  plaidon ; 

Tak*  the  lad  that  your  ee  likes,  yonr  heart's  secret  idol, 

Tho*  a  shake-down  o'  peas  strae,  the  bed  o*  your  biidaL 

Tho*  vice  feast  in  state,  in  fine  laces  and  linen, 

Wear  the  doak  o'  thy  wark,  eat  the  cake  o'  thy  winnin*. 

And  lilt  at  thj  wheel  o'er  this  sang  that's  nae  story : 

Tak  the  cap  if  it  fit  you  wcel ! — Luckie  Nanse  Norrie. 

JoQiY  Jmlxu. 


A  STREET  ORATION— HAWKIB  INTBELOOUTOB,  WITH 
IMTERBUPTIONS  FROM  TUB  CROWD. 

Croaking  BarrUone  (ScoUica-Barrow-Ume)  qf  Voice,* 

'*A-het!  bide  a  wee,  firien's,  and  dinna  hurry  awa  hame 
till  ye  hear  what  I  hae  gotten  to  tell  ye ;  do  you  think  that  I 
cam*  out  at  this  time  o'  nicht  to  cry  to  the  stane  wa*s  o*  the 
Brig'-gate  o'  Glasgow  for  naething,  or  for  ony  thing  else  than  for 
the  public  guid  ? — wearing  mj  constitution  down  to  rags,  liki 
the  daea  on  my  ain  carcase,  without  seeking  a  pension 
frae  her  Majesty ;  though  mony  a  poor  beggar  wi'  a  star  o'er  his 
breast,  has  gotten  ane  far  less  deserving  o't.** 

(Voice  from  ike  crowd) — "  Hawkie,  ye  should  hae  been  sent 

*  This  piece  it  taken  from  the  page  of  a  eompanlon  and  cotem- 
porary  of  the  Laird,  WBisTLKBiNara.  We  alwaja  thought  it  too  long 
for  any  speaker  to  inteiject  in  a  long ;  it  it  hoped  that  it  may  not  be  oot 
of  place  here. 
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to  Parliament,  to  croak  there  like  some  ither  parliamentaiy 
paddocks  till  your  throat  were  cleared/*  (Jieply)—*''  Jkk  aff 
your  hat  when  ye  speak  to  a  gentleman — ifs  no  the  fashion  in 
this  kintra  to  put  hats  on  cabbage  stocks — man !  a  haggis  would 
loup  its  lane  for  fricht  afore  ye — ye'll  be  a  king  whaur  a  bom- 
spoon  is  the  emblem  of  authority  !'*  (Renanes) — "  Here  ye  hae 
the  history  of  a  notorious  beggar,  the  full  and  particular  account 
of  his  birth  and  parentage— at  least  on  the  mitber's  side. 

"  This  heir  to  the  wallets,  was  bom  in  the  byre  of  a  kiutra 
fiinner,  an*  just  in  the  crib  afore  the  kye,  bis  first  welcome  w  the 
world  was  from  the  nose  of  honest  Hawkie."  (Froiw  M«  crowd) — 
"  Was  this  a  sister  of  your's,  Hawkie  ?"  (Answtr) — **  Whatna 
kail  yard  cam*  ye  out  o*?  that's  your  brither  aside  ye,  is*t? 
you're  a  seemly  pair,  as  the  cow  said  to  her  cloots.**  (Con- 
tinttes) — *'  It  ne'er  could  be  precisely  ascertained  the  hour  o'  this 
beggar's  birth,  though  the  parish  records  hae  been  riddled  to  get 
at  the  fact  I  maun  also  tel'  ye,  for  I  dinna  hke  to  impose  on 
my  customers,  that  there  is  great  doubt  about  the  day  o'  the 
month,  an*  even  about  the  mCiith  itscl' ;  but  that  he  was  bom, 
hasna  been  disputed,  though  it  might  hae  been,  an'  if  it  had,  we 
hae  an  account  o*  his  life  and  death,  to  convince  the  gainsayers. 
As  to  whether  he  was  a  seven  months*  baira,  or  a  nine  months* 
bairn — the  houdie  has  gi*en  nae  ither  deliverance,  than  that  be 
was  his  father*s  bairn,  and  what  her  profession  required  her  to 
do;  bit  the  public  voice  is  strongly  inclined  to  favour  the 
opinion,  that  he  cam'  hame  at  full  time,  as  he  arrived  sooner  at 
the  years  o*  discretion  than  usual ;  an*  if  ye  dinna  ken  the 
period  when  a  beggar*s  baira  comes  to  his  estate  duly  qualified, 
I'll  tell  you — it*s  when  he  ceases  to  distinguish  between  ither 
folk*s  property  and  his  ain."  (From  the  crowd) — ^**  What  a 
poor  stock  ye  maun  hae;  ye  hae  been  yelling  about  that 
beggar  till  the  story  is  as  bare  as  your  ain  elbows."  (Jietort) — 
"  Hcch,  man,  but  your  witty — when  ye  set  out  on  the  Uump, 
dinna  come  to  me  for  a  certificate,  for  I  really  cou*dna  recom- 
mend ye,  ye  havena  brains  for  a  beggar,  and  our  funds  are  no 
in  a  condition  to  gi'e  ony  pensions  frae  the  now.**  (Conimuec^ 
_"  Ye  hae  an  account  o*  the  education,  which  he  received  rid- 
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ibg  across  the  meal  pock ;  and  the  lair  that  ho  Ieam*t  aff  the 
loofs  o'  his  mither,  which  was  a*  the  school  crafl  he  e*er  reoeiTed ; 
but  sic  a  proficient  did  he  himsel*  grow  in  loof  lair,  that  like  a' 
weel  trained  bairns,  he  tried  his  hands  on  the  haffits  o* 
his  auld  mither  in  torn,  and  gidd  her  sic  thunderin*  lessons,  that 
she  gied  up  her  breath  and  business  in  begging,  at  the  same 
time,  to  her  hopefol  son  and  successor."  (Voice  from  the  crowd) 
— '*  Ye  should  hae  keepit  a  school  amang  beggars,  and  hae 
taen  your  stilt  for  the  taws."  (Retort) — "  Oh,  man,  I  would 
like  ither  materials  to  work  wi*  than  the  like  o*  you  for  a 
scholar ;  it^s  ill  to  bring  out  what^s  no  in ;  a  leech  would  as 
soon  tak'  blood  out  o*  my  stilt,  as  bring  ony  mair  out  o*you  than 
what  the  spoon  put  in."  (Retumea) — "  Ye  hae  an  aooount  of  his 
progress  in  life,  after  he  began  business  on  his  ain  account,  and 
what  a  skilful  tradesman  he  turned  out  to  be—  he  could  *■  lay  on 
the  cadge**  better  than  ony  walleteer  that  e*er  coost  a  pock  o*er 
his  shouther. 

"  Ye  hae  an  account  o*  his  last  illness  and  death — for  beggars 
dee  as  weel  as  ither  folk,  though  seldom  through  a  surfeit ;  ye 
hae  also  a  copy  of  his  last  Will  and  Testament,  bequeathing  his 
fortune  to  be  drunk  at  his  dredgy — the  best  action  he  ever  did 
in  his  life,  and  which  mak^s  his  memory  a  standing  toast  at  a' 
beggars*  carousals,  when  they  hae  onytliing  to  drink  it  wi' ;  and 
really,  you'll  allow  me  to  remark,  if  we  had  twa  or  three  mae 
public-spirited  beggars  in  our  day,  wha  would  do  the  like,  the 
trade  might  jet  be  preserved  in  the  country — for  it  has  been 
threatening  to  leave  us  in  baith  Scotland  and  England,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  opening  up  of  the  trade  wi*  Ireland ;  and  the 
prices  hae  been  broken  ever  since ;  we  hae  a*  tliis  to  contend 
wi*  to  preserve  the  pocks  irae  perishing,  for  the  sake  o*  our 
children."  (  Voice  Jrom  the  crowd) — "  Och,  Willie,  is  it  your 
own  self  that. I'm  hearin*  this  morning?  and  how  did  ye  get 
home  last  night,  after  drinking  till  the  daylight  wakened  ye  ? 
troth  ye  did  not  know  your  own  crutch  from  a  cow's  tail" 
(Retort) — **  Oh,  man,  Paddie,  it's  naething  new  to  me  to  be 

•  BkWM  addrus  in  begging.— Did.  ctf  Buckish  Slang, 
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drank,  but  it*B  a  great  nuitj  to  jou — ^no  for  want  o'  wiU,  bat 
the  bawbeea.  What  way  cam*  ye  here,  Paddie?  for  ye  bad 
naething  to  pay  for  your  passage ;  and  your  claea  are  do  worth 
the  thread  and  battons  that  baud  them  thegither ; — gin  I  had  a 
crown  for  every  road  that  your  trotters  could  get  into  your 
trowsers  by,  it  would  be  a  fortune  to  me.**  **  Take  me  over,  said 
yon,  to  your  ould  croak-in-the-bog ; — I  wish  I  had  my  body 
across  agin,  out  of  this  starration  coul'  country,  for  there's  noth- 
ing but  earth  and  stones  for  a  poor  man  to  feed  on ;  and 
in  my  own  conntry,  Y\\  have  the  potatoe  for  the  lift- 
ing.** "Hech,  man, — but  the  police  keeps  ye  in  order — 
and  ye  thought  when  ye  cam*  o*er,  to  live  by  lifting? 
man !  aff  wi'  ye  to  your  bogs — there's  nae  place  like  hame  fi>r  ye, 
as  the  Deil  said  when  he  found  himsel*  in  the  Court  o'  Session." 

**  Ye  hae  an  account  o*  this  beggar's  bnrial,  and  his  dredgy.** 
(Bojf*s  voice  from  the  crowd) — "  Was  ye  there,  Hawkie?  sorely 
— if  the  stilt  could  baud  ye  up  I**  **  Och,  sirs,  are  ye  out  already 
— ^you're  afore  your  time — ^you  should  hae  sttid  a  wee  langer  in 
the  nest  till  ye  had  gotten  the  feathers  on  ye,  and  then  ye  would 
hae  been  a  goose  worth  the  looking  at**  (CotUmueM)—^*  Sic  a 
dredgy  as  this  beggar  had  wad  mak*  our  Lords  o*  Session  lick 
their  lips  to  hear  tell  o* — ^thae  gentry  come  down  amang  us  like 
as  mony  pouther-monkeys — with  their  heads  dipped  in  flour 
pocks,  to  gie  them  the  appearance  o*  what  neither  the  school,  or 
experience  in  the  world  could  teach  them ; — gin  Hanot  would 
gie  them  a  dip  through  his  trap  door,  and  ding  the  dust  aff  their  wigs 
— there's  no  a  beggar  fine  John  O'Groat's  to  the  MuU  o'  Gallo- 
way, that  wadna  gie  his  stilts  to  help  to  mak*  a  bonfire  on  the 
occasion. 

*'  Ye  hae  the  order  o*  the  procession  at  the  burial — it's  the 
rank  in  the  procession  that  entitles  to  tak*  precedence  at  a  beg- 
gar's burial — ye  never  hear  tell  o'  blood  relations  claiming  their 
right  to  be  nearest  to  the  beggar's  banes ;  we'll  be  thinking  the 
world  is  on  its  last  legs,  and  likely  to  throw  aff  its  wallets  too,  when 
sic  an  event  occurs." 

(Tnierrupted)'-  '*  Your  sUlt  would,  nae  donbt,  be  stampin'  at 
the  head  o*  them  a*."    (/29>2k)— "  Stan'  aside,  ladt!  I*mjait 
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wantin*  to  see  if  he  has  doots  on  his  trotters,  for  horns  are  sae 
common,  now^a-days,  amang  the  gentry  o'  the  blood,  whanr  we 
should  look  for  an  example,  that  they  hae  ceased  to  distinguish 
the  class  that  nature  intended  them  for."  (Goes  on)--^*  First  in 
order  were  Tinklers,  the  beggars'  cavalry,  wha  being  in  constant 
consultation  with  the  gentry  of  the  lang-lugs,  hae  some  pre- 
tensions to  wisdom ;  next  Swindlers,  wha  mak'  the  best  bar- 
gains they  can  wi'  their  customers,  without  pretendin'  to  hae 
ony  authority  for  doin't — no  like  some  o'  our  black-coats  wha 
mak'  a  pretence  of  consulting  authority,  but  it  is  only  on  ae  side 
— the  advice  they  aye  get  is,  *  The  scene  is  more  extensive  for 
your  eminent  talents  to  labour  in  and  so  gang !  '—but  the  call 
would  never  be  heard,  if  there  wasna  a  siller  tinkle  in't— they 
flit  to  a  field  that  bears  a  better  crap  o'  the  6roioiM— our  brethren 
of  the  pock  a'  follow  this  example;  they  never  stay  lang  whanr 
there's  naething  either  to  get  or  to  tak', — but  I'm  forgetting 
mysel' ;— at  their  heels  were  Pickpockets,  who  just  tak'  the 
hangman's  belter  wi'  them,  and  gang  the  length  o'  their  tether 
— for  Hangy  aye  keeps  the  tether-stick  in  his  ain  hand.  Next, 
Chain-drappers'-tho  jewellers  in  the  camp,  wha  are  ready  to 
sell  cheap,  or  half  the  profits  wi'  everybody  they  meet,  but  wha 
are  like  many  o'  our  public  instructors — aye  get  mair  than  they 
gte— then  Prick-the-loops,  wha  are  sae  familiar  wi'  the  Hang- 
man's loop,  that  they've  turned  the  idea  into  business,  and  set 
up  wi'  their  garter — which  they  could  easily  spare,  as  thej  hae 
seldom  ony  stockings  to  tie  on :  by  this  simple  expedient,  they 
make  laige  profits  on  sma'  capital :  Next,  Chartered- beggars  or 
Blue-gowns — wha  get  a  license  frae  the  authorities  to  cheat  and 
lie  over  the  whole  country.  Next,  the  hale  clanjamfrey  o' 
Vagrants — for  they're  a'  but  beggars'  bairns  the  best  o'  them — 
Randies,  Thieves,  Big-beggars  and  Wee-beggars,  Bane-gatherers 
and  Rowley -powleys— Criers  o'  Hanging  speeches — wha,  gene- 
rally, should  hae  been  the  subject  o'  their  ain  story — some  wi' 
weans — a*  wi'  wallets,  broken  backs,  half  arms,  and  nae  arms ; 
some  only  wi*  half  an  ee — ithers  wi'  mae  een  than  nature  gied 
them — and  that  is  an  ee  ailer  everything  that  they  can  mak' 
their  ain :  snub-noses,  cock- noses,  slit-noses,   and  half-noses; 
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Roman^noses,  lang  noses — some  o'  them  like  a  chackie-stane ; 
itliers  like  a  jargaDcll-pear ;  hawk-noses  and  goose-noses ;  and 
mind  ye,  I  dinna  find  fault  with  the  last  kind,  for  nature  doet 
naething  in  vain,  and  put  it  there  to  suit  the  head  :  but  what- 
ever the  size  and  description  o*  the  neb,  they  could  a*  tak'  their 
pick ;  for  the  hale  concern,  man  and  mither's  son,  had  mouths, 
and  whaur  teeth  were  wanting,  the  defect  was  mair  than  mada 
up  by  desperate  willln'  jaw-breakers. 

*'  Some  were  lame,  though  their  limbs  were  like  ither  folks  7 
there  are  mae  stilts  made  than  there  are  lame  folk  for,  for  I  maun 
tell  ye  some  gang  a-begging  and  forget  their  stilts  and  hae  to  gang 
back  for  them,  afore  they  can  come  ony  speed ;  ithen  had  nae 
legs  to  be  lame  wi' ;  a  few  like  mysel'  had  only  ae  guid  ane 
resembling  the  goose  in  a  frosty  morning,  but  made  up  the  loss 
by  the  beggar's  locomotive,  a  stilt,  which  a  poor  goose  canxia 
handle  wi*  advantage. 

' '  The  rear  o'  this  pock  procession  was  closed  by  bands  o'  sweeps, 
wha  arc  ready  for  a*  handlings,  whaiu*  there's  onything  to  do  for 
the  tcctli ;  an*  they  hae  the  advantage  o'  us,  for  they're  aye 
in  Court-dress,  and  like  honest  Colly,  dinna  need  to  change 
their  clacs. 

**  In  the  hame-coming  there  was  a  scramble,  wha  should  be 
soonest  at  the  feast,  and  a  quarrel,  au'  you'll  maybe  be  surprised 
that  there  was  but  ae  quarrel,  but  I  maun  tell  you,  that  they 
were  a'  engaged  in't,  an*  maist  0'  them  kentna  what  they  wert 
getting  their  croons  doored  for,  but  just  to  be  neighbour-like. 
The  crackmg  0'  stilts,  the  yelly-hooings  o'  wives  and  weans, 
and  the  clatter  o'  tinklers*  wives,  wad  hae  ca'm'd  the  sea  in  tha 
Bay  of  Biscay.  Do  je  ken  the  distance  at  which  a  beggar  fights 
his  duel  ? — it's  just  stilt-length,  or  nearer,  if  his  enemy  is  n« 
sae  weel  armed  as  himscl'. 

"Ye  hae  a  return  o'  the  killed  and  wounded— four  blind 
fiddlers  with  their  noses  broken  —  four  tinklers'  wives  with 
their  tongues  split,  an'  if  they  had  keepit  them  within  their 
teeth,  as  a'  wives'  tongues  should  be,  they  would  have  been 
safe — there's  nae  souder  or  sake  that  can  cure  an  ill  tongue — 
five  croons  crackit  on  the  outside ^slztWD.  torn  lugs — four' 
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and-twenty  noses  laid  down — foar  lefl  hands  with  the  thumb 
bitten  aff— ten  mouths  made  mill  doors  o' — four  dizen  stilts 
wanting  the  shouther  piece— twenty  made  down  for  the  use  of 
the  family ;  in  ither  words,  broken  in  twa ;  an*  they're  usefu', 
for  we  have  a'  sizes  o*  beggars.  Afler  a*  this,  the  grand  dredgy, 
— but  I  havena  time  to  tell  yon  about  it  the  nicht ;  but  ye  see 
what  handlings  beggars  would  hao  if  the  public  would  be 
liberal. 

"  Buy  this  book :  if  ye  hae  nae  bawbees  I'll  len*  ye,  for  I'm 
no  caring  about  siller.  I  hae  perish'd  the  pack  already,  an'  I 
am  gaun  to  tak'  my  stilt  the  mom's  morning,  and  let  the  credi- 
tors tak'  what  they  can  get" 

DKFBCT  IN  A  BEGOAB'S  ATTmB. 

Mrs  Reid,  matron  of  the  Town's  Hospital,  was  very  kind  to 
Ilawkie,  which  he  always  most  gratefully  acknowledged.  When 
he  entered  the  hospital,  his  habiliments  usually  required  a  re- 
pair, something  like  the  Highlander's  gun — new  stock,  lock,  and 
barrel.  Hawkie  remarked  to  Mrs  Reid,  "There's  only  ae 
foolish  thing  I  ever  saw  ye  do,  Mrs  Reid,  and  that  was  to  gio  me 
a  coat  without  pouches,— ye  micht  hae  thocht  that  a  coat 
without  pouches  was  ill-suited  for  a  beggar." 

HAWKIE  ON  SUPPLY  AND  DEMAND. 

Hawkib  wrote  a  history  of  his  life  while  in  the  Town's 
Hospital,  daring  his  first  winter's  residence.  The  book  con- 
taining this  history  is  as  thick  as  a-thrce  quire  foolscap  folio, 
closely  written  on  both  sides,  in  very  fair  caligraphy,  though  the 
orthography  is  not  according  to  Johnson.  This  MS.  is  iu  the 
possession  of  Mr  David  Robertson,  for  whom  it  was  written. 
Many  characteristic  notes  of  gratitude  to  Mr  R.  for  supplies  of 
tobacco  are  preserved  with  the  MS.  One  of  these  notes  is 
rather  graphic.  Mr  R.  had  requested  him  to  narrate  some  of 
his  rencontres  with  his  audiences  in  the  street,  and  also  to  give 
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a  glossary  of  the  cant  terms  introdaced  into  hU  narratiTe. 
Hawkie  says — 

**  I  received  your  card  with  the  tobacco,  for  which  I  will  con- 
sider myself  ever  your  debtor.  Yon  request  a  glossary  on  the 
cant.  Were  a  glossary  not  given,  the  cant  would  be  a  dead 
language,  and  could  I  not  define  it,  I  would  prove  myself  an  im- 
postor on  jou,  which  is  averse  to  my  natural  principles,  however 
corrupted.  As  to  what  takes  place  between  me  and  my  con- 
gregation on  the  street,  I  am  in  general  drunk  when  they 
happen,  and  I  do  not  oommit  them  to  memory." 

In  a  Bony  plight,  Hawkie,  in  a  petition  for  supplies  addressed 
to  Mr  Robertson,  thus  states  his  case:  '*My  position  at 
present  consists  of  an  unsteady  hand,  a  geisind  throat,  a  dry 
heart,  and  an  empty  pipe.  Ye  ken  I  was  always  unwilling  to 
tell  the  public  of  my  poverty,  and  if  yon  would  be  so  good  as 
smother  the  report  with  a  morsel  of  tobacco,  you  rhumble  and 
afflicted  petitioner,  as  in  duty  bound,  shall  ever  pray." 

GOLDEN  OriNIOMt. 

Wb  have  seldom  dther  seen  or  heard  of  a  chimney-sweepei 
carrying  a  snuff-box.  Whether  this  circumstance  arises  from 
snuff-taking  being  too  dirty  a  habit  for  the  sweep,  or  the  sweep 
being  too  dirty  for  the  habit,  is  a  question  of  such  an  eztremelj 
delicate  nature,  that  it,  perhaps,  might  offend  a  number  of  our 
readers,  were  we  to  enter  too  minutely  into  all  its  specialities. 
We  shall,  therefore,  in  humble  imitation  of  our  legislative  assem- 
blies, when  placed  in  situations  equally  trying,  simply  move 
"  that  the  bill  be  read  this  day  six  months."  But  whether 
chimney-sweeps  think  themselves  above  or  below  carrying  a 
snuff-box,  there  are  no  scarcity  of  people  in  all  ranks  of  society, 
who  neither  think  themselves  the  one  nor  the  other.  Go  where 
you  will,  or  into  what  company  you  please,  you  will  find  some 
person  or  other  ever  ready  to  poke  his  box  into  your  hand ; 
and  as  these  boxes  are  for  the  most  part  rather  elegant  speci- 
mens of  what  can  be  done  in  the  silver  way,  and,  in  general, 
bear  a  tastefal  inscription,  setting  forth  the  virtues,  rare  endow- 
ments, and  high  mental  attainments  of  the  very  oondetoonding, 
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and  gifled  personage  who  offers  you  a  pinch,  it  would  be 
excessively  mde,  even  though  yon  are  not  p/irtial  to  a 
pinch,  to  decline  going  through  the  formality  of  snuff'-taking, 
and  reading  the  interesting  inscription  on  the  lid.  In  this  age 
of  high  mental  cultivation,  when  all  the  virtues  which  adorn  our 
nature  spring  up  along  the  paths  of  every -day  life,  with  a 
luxuriance  that  can  only  be  compared  to  plants  in  a  hot-house, 
and  with  a  profusion  that  might  almost  out-number  the  very 
commonest  things  in  nature,  who  will  say  that  we  have  not  ad- 
vanced in  the  scale  of  improvement  far  beyond  anything  which 
former  ages  can  lay  claim  to?  If  this  is  doubted,  we  can  at  once 
triumphantly  refer  the  presumptuous  doubter  to  our  snuff-takers. 
Let  him  go  into  any  company  where  a  dozen  people  are  collected, 
and  we  could  almost  risk  a  discount  of  8d  per  shilling— no  slight 
deduction  for  one  that  has  to  handle  a  feather — and  ten  to  one  but 
be  will  find  six  out  of  the  dozen  furnished  with  snuff-boxes,  having 
engraved  upon  them  that  which  would  have  made  many  of  the 
sages  of  antiquity  grow  pale  with  envy.  In  a  company  where  we 
lately  bad  the  good  fortune  to  be,  eight  gentlemen  were  present; 
and  out  of  these  eight,  there  were  four  who  produced  these  silver 
testimonials  of  character ;  one  was  given  for  the  holder's  "  unrivalled 
skill  in  his  profession — ''upright  conduct**  and  "gentlemanly  man- 
ners;** another  was  for  being  "an  ornament  to  society'* — "a  truly 
amiable  man" — and  "possessing  every  virtue  that  went  to  form  the 
character  of  a  gentleman  ;'*  another  was  "a  mark  of  respect**  from 
a  few  friends,  on  account  of  their  friend  being  *'  a  true  friend— a 
man  of  unimpeachable  integrity — an  affectionate  husband — and 
an  exemplary  father.**  The  last  was,  for  bemg  "a  man  ol 
universal  benevolence,  inflexible  integrity,  high  honourable  feel- 
ings, and  an  exquisite  performer  on  the  violin.**  Among  these 
pinks  of  perfection,  an  interchange  of  rapee  S03n  took  place, 
followed  by  a  deferential  bow  from  the  parties,  according  to  the 
impression  which  the  inscriptions  on  the  boxes  Jiad  made  on 
each  other.  A  sort  of  freemasonry  seemed  to  be  instantaneously 
established  among  them,  and  they  evidently  appeared  to  regard 
themselves  as  men  of  certified  respectability.  A  nice  obser- 
Ter  oould  easily   see  the  line  that  was  drawn  between   the 
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certified  and  ancertifiGd  members  of  the  party  ;  if,  for  inst&Dce, 
one  of  the  latter  was  pressing  one  of  the  former  too  hard  in  argu- 
ment, the  former  would  very  civilly  propose  to  exchange  pinches 
with  him,  which,  if  the  other  attempted  to  do  by  ofifering  an 
nninscribed  box,  he  was  instantly  made  sen&ible  of  his  inferiority 
by  the  other  holding  out  his  patent  of  nobilltyi  or  rather,  nota- 
bility, if  we  may  so  speak,  for  inspection. 

TAKING  8ECUBITT  FROM  A  JUDOB. 

About  fifty  years  ago  (1852)  the  Circuit  Court  of  Jostidary, 
when  in  Glasgow,  met  in  a  hall,  which  was  entered  by  the  double 
stately  staur  in  front  of  the  old  prison  at  the  east  end  of  Troogate, 
and  west  side  of  High  Street,  nearly  behind  the  Cross  Steeple, 
which  last  is  the  only  part  of  the  old  stmcture  yet  remaining. 
Being  thus  in  the  very  centre  of  tlie  city  in  those  days,  the  pro- 
•essions  of  the  Judges  from  the  Black  Bull  Inn,  in  what  then 
was  called  the  Westergate  to  the  Court  Hall,  created  an  extraor- 
dinary stir  and  sensation  among  all  classes  of  the  citizens,  and 
the  crowds  who  came  from  all  quarters,  and  from  the  cotintry 
on  the  market  days,  rendered  the  streets  in  that  neighbourhood 
impassable,  so  that  access  to  the  court-rooms  for  strangers  was 
next  to  impossible  for  some  time  after  the  court  and  its  atten- 
dants had  got  in,  and  a  matter  of  serious  difHculty  afler  the 
business  within  had  commenced.  About  that  time,  the  number 
of  criminal  oases  for  trial  was  few,  but  the  proceedings  in 
the  court  seemed  by  their  tardiness  to  require  a  much  longer 
extent  of  time. 

It  was,  and  still  is,  the  rule  for  those  who  have  been  newly 
admitted  advocates  in  Scotland,  to  volunt<^r  their  services  in 
the  defence  of  such  persons  as  being  indicted  for  trial  at  the 
circuits,  may  bo  unable  to  pay  for  it.     On  the  present  occasion, 

Mr  D.  M'F ,  who  had  for  a  considerable  period  previously 

conducted  business  as  an  agent  in  Glasgow,  and  had,  after  the 
usual  preparatory  studies,  pissed  advocate,  made  his  first  appear- 
ance as  an  advocate  for  the  poor ;  Lord  Cullen  was  the  judge,  and 
Mr  D.  B ,  late  Lord  Justice  General,  was  advocate-depute 
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and  poblic-prosecntor ;  a  goodjy  arraj  of  other  counsel  sat 
around  a  long  table  in  front  of  the  Judge,  who  occupied  an 
elevated  red-cushioned  seat  and  desk  at  the  upper  end  of  the  hall, 
while  in  a  dock  or  oblong  square  box,  at  the  other  or  lower 
end,  appeared  a  stout  voung  fellow,  said  to  be  the  prisoner  at  the 
bar,  flanked  by  an  officer  on  each  side  of  him,  and  on  whom, 
the  instant  he  became  visible,  every  eye  of  the  court,  though 
crowded  to  suffocation,  became  fixed.  The  macer  of  court  hav- 
ing called  and  obtaiued  silence,  the  prisoner's  or  panel's  name  and 
the  charge  against  him  were  announced  by  the  c!erk*s  reading 
them  aloud;  and  it  appeared  that  the  prisoner  was  an  Irish 
labourer,  accused  of  having  stolen  a  silver  watch  from  a  fellow- 
lodger,  who  happened  to  be  a  Scotchman.  On  being  asked, — the 
prisoner,  as  directed  by  his  counsel,  pled  not  guilty,  and  the 
evidence  for  the  crown  was  therefore  required. 

Among  other  witnesses  adduced  for  the  prosecution,  was  the 
man  whose  watch  had  been  stolen, — John  Allan,  a  sawyer  at 
Port-Dundas.  He  was  a  dull,  heavy-looking  man  above  six  feet 
high,  of  large  size  and  dimensions ;  and  though  strong  and 
powerful,  seemed  bent  and  overwhelmed,  on  first  appear- 
ing at  the  witness's  station,  and  when  directed  to  hold  up  his 
right  hand  and  take  the  oath,  he  shook  like  an  aspen  leaf,  to 
the  evident  amusement  of  the  accused,  who  sat  cooUy  chuckling 
at  John's  embarrassment. 

Lord  C.  evidently  noticed  his  trepidation,  and  after  admimster- 
ing  the  oath  in  an  easy  conciliating  manner,  said  to  the  witness, 
**  John,  as  you  seem  not  to  have  been  in  a  court  before,  I 
think  right  to  tell  you  that  there  are  a  few  simple  questions 
which  I  have  to  ask  all  witnesses,  and  which,  I  trust,  you'll 
take  your  time  and  answer  truly,"  and  he  then  said  to  the 
witness — 

**  John,  do  you  know  the  panel  at  the  bar?" 

John,  who  stood  gaping,  and  his  hand  still  up,  remained  sUetU ; 
but  being  told  to  take  down  his  hand  and  answer  the  question, 
he  said,  or  groaned  out,  "  Ou  aye.'* 

Lord  C.  "  Do  you  bear  any  tnalice  to  the  panel  ?** 

Whether  John  understood  what  was  meant  by  nuUice  may 
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be  donbtfol ;  but  heang  urged  to  inswer,  he  stared  like  «  be- 
wildered body,  and  again  groaned  ont,  "  On  aye.** 

Amid  some  laughter  which  ensued,  but  was  soon  put  down, 
the  panel's  counsel  commenced  objecting  to  John's  eridenoe 
being  received  against  the  panel ;  but  Lord  C.  stopt  him,  saying, 
he  thought  that  the  witness  might  not  have  understood  the 
meaning  of  the  question,  on  which  accoant  he  would  put  it  d 
new ;  and  on  addresung  the  witness,  he  said- 
Lord  C.  "  John,  don't  be  afraid ;  take  time,  and  be  sure  you 
understand  my  question, — do  you  boar  any  malice  or  ill-will 
to  the  panel  ?"  laying  a  strong  emphasis  on  the  words,  wuxlioe 
and  ill'Willj  and  again  urging  him  to  speak  the  truth. 

John  seemed  still  puzzled,  but  tardily  groaned  out,  "  Ou  aye." 

The  prisoner's  counsel  now  got  up  and  was  in  great  spirits, 
insisting  on  the  objection  being  fatal  to  the  admission  of  John's 
OTidence,  and  on  its  being,  in  the  circumstances,  equivalent  to  the 
panel's  acquittal ;  when  Lord  C.  insisted  on  getting  an  explanation 
from  the  witness,  of  what  he  meant  the  court  and  the  jury  to 
understand,  and  addressing  the  witness,  he  said — 

"  John,  yon  have  deponed  that  you  bear  malice  or  ill-will  to 
the  panel,  let  us  understand  for  what  cause  you  do  so." 

John  here,  after  a  vigorous  snuff  from  a  box  he  held ;  to  the 
surprise  of  all  present,  said — 

'*  How  could  /  like  (looking  at  the  panel)  a  man  thai  gteaPt 
my  vHi-aieh  f* 

T].e  laughter  at  this  answer  became  loud  and  general,  but 
was  stopt,  and  his  Lordship  then  said — 

'*  Well,  John,  have  you  no  ill-will  or  malice  at  the  panel 
that  would  lead  yon  to  swear  falsely  to  injure  him."  On 
hearing  this,  John  with  great  naivette  said,  "  I  divna  need ;"  and 
staring  at  the  panel,  as  if  to  get  him  to  speak,  he  added,  ^  Tm 
sure,  if  ye  wad  speer  at  him,  he  wud  tell  you  a'  about  it" 

This  eclaircissement  was  followed  by  bursts  of  laughing,  and 
ended  the  objection  of  malice. 

Lord  C.  then  addressed  the  witness — 

*'  John,  did  any  one  give  you  anything  to  come  here  to-day 
as  a  witness  7* 
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John  looked  somewhat  qaeer  for  au  instant ;  but  as  before, 
he  drawlingly  said,  "  On  aye." 

The  panel's  counsel,  thinking  to  make  something  out  of  this, 
got  on  the  alert.  Hereon  Lord  C.  asked,  '*  Well,  John,  what  was 
given  yon  ?"  The  witness  said  it  was  "  a  bit  o'  paper."  His 
Lordship  then  desired  him  to  show  it,  and  the  witness  having 
searched  his  pockets,  produced  it ;  and  to  the  amusement  of  the 
court,  and  the  disappointment  of  the  panel's  counsel,  it  tamed 
out  to  be  the  ofBoer's  copy  citation  to  him. 

On  the  motion  of  the  panel's  counsel,  his  Lordship  asked  if 
nothing  else  had  been  given  him  ;  and  John  having  said,  "  No," 
his  Lordship  asked, — 

"  Have  you  been  promised  anything  for  coming  here  to-day." 
John,  after  a  brief  pause,  slowly  said,  "  On  aye ;"  and  being 
required  by  Lord  C.  to  state  what  had  been  promised  him,  he 
seemed  somewhat  fretted,  and  said  to  Lord  C,  "  Ye  see,  I'm  a 
lawborous  man,  and  I  tell't  the  man  wha  bid  me  come  here,  that 
I  oouldna  do't  without  losing  my  wages ;  and  then  he  said  I 
would  be  paid  for  coming." 

His  Lordship  good  naturedly  observed  to  the  witness,  that  this 
was  quite  reasonable,  and  then  said,  ^  Did  anybody  promise 
you  anything  more  than  that  T*  when  John,  seemingly  pleased, 
said — *'  No  a  hait— I  didna  seek  na  mair,  atweeL" 

Lord  G.  now  seemed  to  consider  that  no  further  difficulty  could 
occur,  and  remarking  that  he  had  only  one  other  question,  said — 
**  Has  any  one  told  or  instructed  you  what  yon  were  to  say  as 
«  witness  to-day  ?" 

This  sunple  query  was  followed  by  a  renewed  agitation  of  the 
witness^his  fiice  reddened  and  became  pale  by  turns — he  trem- 
bled, and  seemed  unable  to  give  utterance  to  something  he  had  to 
say ;  and  on  being  pressed  by  the  Judge  to  speak  out  the  truth, 
he,  to  the  surprise  of  all,  groaned  out,  "  On  aye." 

The  prisoner's  counsel  got  elated  at  this  avowal,  and  insisted 
that  the  witness  was  thereby  disqualified,  and  his  testimony 
made  incredible.  His  lordship  was  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the 
answer,  and  the  witness's  evident  perturbation ;  but  he  mildly 
interrupted  the  panel's  counsel  in  a  speech  he  was  making  on 
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the  sabjoct,  by  obflemng  that  before  farther  hearing  him»  be 
behoved  to  learn  from  the  witness  what  tutoring  or  instractiozis 
had  been  given  him — next,  who  had  given  them,  etc,  etc  Ac- 
cordingly, daring  a  most  profoand  silence,  his  Lordship,  afler 
repeating  his  solemn  admonition  on  the  witness  to  tell  the  wLole 
truth,  said — *^  Well,  John,  you've  sworn  that  some  person  told 
you  what  to  say :  let  us  know  what  they  told  you  to  say." 

John,  in  great  distress,  and  almost  unable  to  speak,  said — 
"  Ye  see,  I  was  never  in  a  court  a'  my  days ;  an'  so  ye  see,  they 
tell't  me  that  whan  I  spoke  to  you,  I  was  to  boo,  and  say,  *  J/y 
Lordf*  ivhan  I  spoke  tillycu;  caC  I  Jin*  Icannado*t/or  the  s(ntlo*tne,** 

This  speech  of  poor  John  completely  upset  the  gravity  of 
all  present,  as  the  Judge,  and  even  the  panel  himself,  joined 
the  general  chorus  of  laughter  which  followed  it. 

After  it  had  been  stilled.  Lord  C.  asked  John,  "  Is  that  all 
they  told  jou  to  say  ?"  John  answered,  ^  Ou  aye  ;  they  didna 
need ;  I  could  tell  a'  the  rest  mysel'." 

Afler  this,  John's  admisability  as  a  witness  being  undoubted, 
his  Lordship  told  John  that  he  might  now  proceed  to  tell  how 
his  watch  had  been  taken  from  him ;  and  this  so  far  acted  like 
a  charm  on  him,  that  taking  a  powerful  stolum  of  snufif,  he 
proceeded — 

"  Weel,  ye  see,  ^kp,"  but  instantly  halting  and  saying,  "  My 
Lord,  I  mean  ;*'  the  Jadge  said,  **  never  mind  to  say  '  My  Lord,' 
John ;  just  get  on  without  it.**    On  this,  John  recommenced — 

'*  Weel,  ye  see  I'm  a  lawborous  man,  and  the  Eerisher  there 
(pointing  to  the  panel)  is  a  lawborous  man,  too.  I  sleepit  in  the 
same  bed  wi*  him,  and  he  sleepit  in  the  same  bed  wi*  me,  ye  un- 
derstaun' ;  and  I  had  a  watch,  but  the  Eerialier  hadna  a  watch, 
ye  understaun'." 

*•  Very  well,"  says  his  Lordship,  "just  proceed." 

"  Weel,  I  was  ne'er  fond  of  Eerishers  a'  my  life,  and  so  ye  see, 
when  we  gaed  to  our  bed  at  e'en,  I  U8e*t  to  row  up  my  watch  and 
put  it  carefully  in  the  spung  o*  my  breeks,  wi'  your  leave,  ye 
anderstaun." 

During  this  narrative,  it  was  found  very  difBcalt  to  keep  down 
^e  laughter. 
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**  Well,  John,  what  next  T"  says  Lord  C. 

"  On,  I  put  my  breeks  and  my  watch  below  m j  bowster  when 
I  lay  down." 

^  Well,  what  next,  John  ?*'  says  Lord  C. 

''Gin  skreigh  o'  day,  next  morning,  I  wanted  to  ken  the 
koor,  and  if  it  was  time  to  get  up  to  onr  wark.  I  didna  hear 
my  watch  ticking.  I  got  hand  o'  my  breeks,  and  glanm't 
to  get  out  my  watch,  but  I  couldna  find  it.  I  then  glaum*t  for 
the  Eerisher  to  speer  at  him  about  it ;  bat  he  was  gone,  and 
the  place  whaur  he  was  lying,  whan  I  fell  asleep,  was  as  cauld's 
clay,  and  my  watch  was  awa." 

"  What  did  yon  do  next,  John  T*  says  Lord  C. 

**  On,"  says  John,  **  I  bang*d  up  on  my  hinderend  and  I 
roared."  The  laughter  of  all,  even  the  panel,  became  excessive. 
After  being  repressed,  his  Lordship  said,  "  Well,  John,  what 
next  ?'» 

"  Ou,  tbe  folk  o'  the  house  came  in  fleein',  and  speirt  at  me 
what  ail*d  me,  and  if  I  was  dementit  ?  and  I  said  I  was  near- 
han*t,  for  the  Eerisher  was  aff  wi'  my  watch.  We  turned  up 
tbe  blankets,  the  claes,  and  a'  about  the  house,  but  fient  a  bit 
o'  the  watch  or  the  Eerisher  was  to  he  seen." 

On  being  asked  what  was  next,  John  said,  that  on  consulting, 
he  had  been  recommended  to  the  thief-catchers  of  the  day — that 
they  had  taken  down  notes  of  the  particulars,  and  had  recom- 
mended him  (John)  to  have  patience. 

The  witness,  about  tbis  time,  seemed  rather  flat;  and  his 
Lordship,  therefore,  evidently  wished  him  to  get  on  quicker,  by 
saying,— 

"  Well,  John,  what  did  you  do  next  ?* 

To  tbis,  John  answered  with  the  most  placid  countenance^ — 

*'  Ou,  what  could  I  do  ?  Ijutt  had  patience,** 

The  roar  of  merriment  at  this,  and  the  solemn  manner  of 
John,  was  beyond  description ;  when,  aa  if  to  hurry  on  matters, 
his  Lordship  said, — 

**  Well,  John,  would  you  know  your  watch  again  V 

This  operated  like  electricity  on  the  witness,  who  instantly 

brightening  up,  said,  *'  Ou  ay." 

2l 
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Here,  a  good  aolid  lump  of  an  old-fkshioned  Bilver  watch  was 
banded  to  the  witness  by  the  maoeri  and  Lord  C.  then  asked 
bun, — 

**  Is  that  your  watch,  John  ?" 

This  seemed  for  a  short  time  to  orerpower  the  witness :  hs 
grasped  it,  and  looked  at  it  on  all  sides,  as  if  to  see,  not 
only  whether  it  was  the  same,  but  as  if  it  had  been  an  animal, 
and  to  ascertain  whether  it  was  alive  and  welL  After  this 
dnmb  show  had  gone  on  for  a  few  minutes,  to  the  great  amuse- 
ment of  the  court  and  the  audience,  Lord  G.  haying  got  no 
answer,  sud,  *'  John,  is  that  your  watch  ?*  Still,  as  if  deaf^ 
John  was  nlent,  and  as  if  at  a  loss  about  something,  continued 
opening  up  the  cases  and  dosing  them,  pressing  the  watch  first 
to  the  one  ear  and  then  to  the  other,  till  Lord  G.  at  last  said 
aloud,  ^  John,  is  that  not  jour  watch  T*  Thus  roused,  he  at  once 
answered,  *'  Ou  aye,  'deed  it's  my  watch ;"  aod  he  was  without 
more  ado  preparing  to  haye  it  engulfed  into  his  spung,  or  the 
fob  of  his  trousers,  when  Lord  C.  called  out  that  the  watch  must 
be  allowed  to  remain  in  court.  Vw  appeared  to  John  unjust, 
and  on  the  macer  approaching  and  saying,  "  Give  me  back  the 
watch  I"  John  convulsively  held  it  in  his  spung,  and  groaned 
out,  •»  Na  faith  I !" 

The  outbreak  of  laughter  which  followed  this  was  tremendous, 
when  his  Lordship,  on  its  subsiding  said,  by  way  of  quieting 
John's  fears,  as  to  the  ultimate  safety  of  his  watch,  and  the  oer- 
tainty  of  its  being  restored  to  him,  **  You  know,  John,  at  the 
watch  has  to  be  shown  for  identification  to  other  witnesses,  yon 
can't  be  allowed  to  take  it  away  till  the  trial  is  ended."  John's 
proposal  or  stipulation  to  his  Lordship  before  returning  it,  was 
uttered  with  the  most  artless  and  winning  simplicity,  '*  Will  ye 
let  me  stand  beside  you,  then,  till  ye're  done  wi*t?"  not  onlj 
gained  his  Lordship's  consent,  but  set  the  whole  auditors  into 
something  like  convulsions  of  laughter. 

Suffice  it,  in  conclusion,  to  say,  that  Lord  C.  condescendingly  got 
John  to  stand  near  the  Judge's  bench  till  the  trial  was  finished, 
and  then  himself  handed  John  his  watch,  while  the  Irishman 
was  found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to  be  transported. 
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A  SECOND  READING. 


Few  of  onr  cotemporaries  (1852)  baye  forgot  the  Prince  of 
Scottish  Vocalists,  John  Wilson.  We  are  bold  to  say  that  never 
had  onr  national  mnsic  a  gentleman  who  better  appreciated 
Scottish  m^ody,  or  who  could  with  more  delicate  finish  and 
grace  execute  the  song  or  ballad  of  Scotland. 

The  admirable  tact  and  thorough  conception  of  Scottish  cha- 
racter, in  all  its  phases,  which  distinguished  the  prelude  or 
prefiice — be  it  story,  anecdote,  or  history  of  the  literature  and 
music — which  he  gave  before  each  piece  in  the  programme,  was, 
if  possible,  a  greater  treat  than  the  execudon  of  the  piece  itself. 

Mr  Wilson  was  on  a  visit  to  America,  in  1849,  with  two  of 
his  daughters,  and  when  at  Quebec,  he  went  out  on  a  fishing 
excursion  to  a  lake  a  few  miles  distant  firom  that  town,  where 
he  was  seized  with  Asiatic  cholera,  and  conveyed  back  to 
Quebec  as  speedily  as  possible.  It  was  supposed  that  the  jolting 
over  the  rough  road  had  aggravated  his  complaint  He  died  in 
a  few  hours  after  his  arrivaL 

Mr  Wilson,  before  he  commenced  his  public  life,  which  was 
so  suooessful  for  many  years,  led  the  psalmody  in  a  dissenting 
church  in  Edinburgh. 

He  used  to  tell  a  story  of  the  tenacity  with  which  many  con- 
gregations or  churches,  in  rural  districts,  cling  to  and  insist 
on  their  precentor,  or  leader  of  the  music,  reading  every  line  of 
the  psalm  or  hymn  given  out  to  be  sung.  Mr  Wilson  was  on 
an  excursion  to  the  banks  of  the  Clyde  with  a  fnend,  and 
stopped,  on  a  Saturday  evening,  at  the  manse  of  the  late  (1862) 
Rev.  Mr  Gardner,  minister  of  the  United  Presbjterian  Church, 
Old  Kilpatrick.  It  was  agreed  that  Mr  Wilson  should  occupy 
the  precentor's  desk  on  the  succeeding  Sabbath,  with  strict  in- 
structions to  read  the  line.  Mr  Wilson  took  his  place,  and  old 
Mr  Gardner  gave  out  the  psalm,  and  prefaced,  as  use  and  wont, 
or  more  properly  lectured  on  it  for  a  considerable  time.  Mr 
Wilson  said  to  himself,  and  also  said  to  us,  "  Surely  I  cannot  be 
expected  to  read  the  Imo  at  this  portion,  seeing  that  the  old  man 
has  repeated  and  repeated  and  re-repeated  line  after  line,  and 
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discoflsed  it  with  such  loogthened  minnteness  ;**  and  thoefore 
took  Qp  the  first  line,  and  went  awaj  with  the  portion  without 
stopping,  save  when  required  to  do  so  by  the  sense  of  the  pas- 
sage, or  musioal  pause.  An  old  homy-fooed  member,  sitting 
under  the  desk,  looked  up  to  him  with  an  expression  on  his 
features  as  if  he  would  have  sprung  at  his  throat. 

At  mid-day,  when  Mr  Wilson  was  making  the  best  of  his  way 
to  the  manse,  the  implacable  liner  made  up  to  him — **  Sir,"  said 
be,  his  voice  qniveriug  with  anger,  **  are  ye  gaun  np  yonder  in 
the  afternoon?*'  **  I  believe  that  I  am."  **  Weel,  sir,  ye  mann 
read  the  line ;  nane  o'  your  Edinburgh  trioks  here  !* 

A  OOCKNET  PRINTER. 

Mb  Wilson  got  back  from  his  cockney  printer  a  proof  of  his 
programme  for  correction.  One  of  the  songs  was  the  inimitable 
one  of  Bums's,  *'  Behind  yon  hills  where  Lngar  flows."  The 
roan  of  types  and  spaces,  and  the  et  eeiera  of  punctuation,  gave 
a  West  Indian  interpretation ;  instead  of  the  river,  now  dassio  by 
its  assooiations,  he  read,  **  Behind  yon  hills  where  sugar  grows.** 

CLBRIOAL  BLISTERING. 

Thb  late  Rev.  Mr  Stark,  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church, 
Forres,  was  one  oi  the  most  eminent  ministers  in  his  day,  of  Uie 
church  with  which  he  was  connected.  He  was  gifted  with  a  fine 
ear  for  music,  and  felt  greatly  annoyed  at  the  interruptions  to 
sacred  melody  which  must  always  take  place  where  reading  the 
line  is  practised. 

Mr  Stark  was  preaching  one  Sabbath  in  a  church  where  this 
repetition  was  insiitted  on  by  a  few  leading  bigots, — and  where  is 
the  church  in  which  there  are  not  too  many  such  ?  Mr  Stark 
told  the  precentor  to  omit  doing  it  for  the  first  psalm,  and  if 
offence  were  taken,  ''111  take  blame  fior  it,**  said  he,  "and 
make  an  apology.**  The  leader,  as  instructed,  sung  the  entire 
portion  of  the  psalm  given  out,  without  stopping. 

The  precentor  had  not  proceeded  above  a  few  lines,  when 
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these  worthies  shut  their  bibles  with  a  slap,  and  looked  uzmtter- 
able  thiogs  at  the  poor  precentor. 

Mr  Stark  noticed  that  offence  had  been  taken,  and,  in  giving 
ODt  the  following  portion,  he  made  the  promised  apology.  **  Mj 
brethren,"  said  he,  '*  the  practice  of  reading  the  line  by  the 
leader  of  oar  sacred  music  originated  in  distant  times,  when  few, 
comparatiyely,  of  our  members  could  read.  It  is  supposed  now 
that  every  member  in  oar  church  can  read,  and  the  practice  of 
this  unnecessary  repetition  has  generally  been  discontinued. 
I  obsenre  that  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  still  be  con- 
tinued here ;  and  I  am  sorry  that  I  denred  your  precentor  to 
omit  reading  in  the  opening  portion  of  psalmody ;  and  if  blame 
is  attributable,  it  is  to  me.**  "  Sir,"  said  one  of  the  repeaters, 
^  ye  hae  mista'en  our  meaning." 

POLinOAL  PROVBBSION. 

Thb  Rsy.  Walter  Dun  lop  was  waited  on  for  his  support  by 
the  Conservative  gentleman  who  had  represented  the  Dum- 
fries boroughs  before  the  passing  of  the  Reform  BilL 

**  I  have  taken,"  said  the  Tory  supporter  of  things  as  they  are, 
^  the  liberty  of  waiting  on  you,  Mr  Dunlop,  aud  hope  to  have 
your  influenoe  at  the  ensuing  election." 

**Mine,  sir!  youVe  of  anither  school  o'  politics  than  I  was 
brought  up  in.  I  dinna  see,  sir,  how  you  can  expect  my  sup- 
port ;  you  aye  gaed  your  length  wi'  your  auld  friends  the  Tories." 
**  Oh,  but,  Mr  Dunlop,  we  are  open  to  new  views ;  times  change, 
and  our  institutions  must  be  accommodated  to  the  times.  I 
am  a  Reformer  as  well  as  yourself^  Mr  Dunlop;  it  is  the 
order  of  the  day."  **  Ay,  ay,  friend  1  is  that  the  way  wi'  you  ? 
I  doubt  you're  rather  a  conformer  than  a  reformer,"  said  Mi 
Dunlop,  turning  away  from  the  politic  professor  of  reform. 

CLBRIOAL  ARREST. 

Our  clergymen,  of  all  sects  and  parties,  are  not  so  fully  alive 
as  they  should  be  to  the  very  injurious  effects  that  protracted 
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religions  servioes  have  on  all  Christians,  espociallj  ''long  prajenj* 
reprobated  by  otur  Lord  himsel£  The  aged  are  unable  to  bear 
them,  and  the  young  are  ever  ready  to  consider  them  *'  bnr- 
densome  and  grieyous.**  The  flood  of  detail  so  eharao- 
teristic  of  the  opening  prayer  in  the  morning's  service,  is  too 
apt  to  give,  what  poor  human  nature  has  no  need  to  deepen,  a 
disrelish  for  the  ordinances  of  religion.  We  have  heard  it  said, 
and  there  is  both  serious  truth  and  wit  in  the  remark — "  That 
some  ministers  pray  their  people  into  the  spirit  of  prayer,  and 
then  pray  them  <nU  of  it.** 

The  late  Professor  Lawson,  of  ihe  Secession  Choroh,  used  to 
caution  his  students  against  long  prayers,  except  in  their  closets. 
'*  My  young  friends,"  said  he,  **  I  do  not  know  that  Satan  ever 
practised  any  device  that  has  been  so  successful  in  discouraging 
people,  but  the  young  especially,  from  attending  God's  house,  as 
long  prayers." 

Mr  Dunlop  was  engaged  on  the  occasion  of  a  oommunion  at 
Monniehive,  and  it  fell  to  his  torn  to  deliver  the  evening  sermon, 
which  was  from  a  tent  in  the  fields.  The  evening  was  drawing 
on  apace,  and  the  shadows  beginning  to  deepen,  made  those  who 
had  to  go  to  a  distant  home  rise  and  move  to  go  away.  **  Stop ! 
stop,  frien's  I  dinna  gang  awa !  lUl  no  keep  you  aboon  a  few 
minutes  longer ;  for  I  would  rather  send  you  away  longing  than 
loathing.** 

TUB  BAOK  EQUAL  TO  THB  BURDEN. 

A  Highland  gentleman  very  extensively  engaged  in  the 
application  of  steam  power  to  spinning  and  weaving,  had  his 
works  greatly  enlarged  without  adding  any  additional  power  to 
his  engine,  as  he  had  calculated  that  what  it  already  had  was 
sufficient  for  the  purpose.  His  foreman,  not  gifted  abundantly 
with  forethought,  came  to  him  one  morning  after  the  works  were 
completed,  in  a  state  of  excitement,  stating  that  the  power  ol 
the  engine  had  not  been  thought  of.  "  Pooh,  man  !"  said  the 
owner,  **  shust  tie  the  warks  to  the  ould  jade,  and  she^U  gang 
awa  and  not  know  nothing  abont  it." 
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POLITIOAL  PRINGIPLB. 


**  Arb  ye  likely  to  carry  your  Highland  representative  T*  sud 
a  Tory  elector  to  one  opposed  to  him.  **  I  hope  so.**  *'  Well^ 
yoall  return  a  man  of  the  Grand  Highland  principle."  ^  Ay, 
and  what  is  the  Grand  Highland  principle?  is*t  different  frae  our 
am  principles  r  "Oh,  yes."  "  Well,  what  is  it,  then  T  "Just 
to  be  as  dour  on  the  wrang  nde  as  the  right." 


8TBONO  DIGESTION. 


Okb  of  the  *'  kail  nppers  "  of  Fife  used  to  say  of  his  dlgestiye 
powers^" Never  ony thing  fiishes  my  stomach;  I  helieye  it 
could  manage  a  dead  sodjer  stuffed  wi'  bayonets." 


A  GOLDEN  BADGE. 

TuE  exciting  topic  of  the  day  furnished  Hawkie  with  a  theme 
on  which  to  descant  for  the  purpose  of  raising  the  supplies.  A 
good  many  years  ago,  when  the  Chinese  were  compelled  to  pay 
large  sums  to  England  as  compensadon  for  the  expenses  of  the 
Chinese  war,  Hawkie  thus  cheered  his  companions  —  '*My 
firiends,  every  tniddm  mavit  (bone  gatherer)  will  now  be  singing 
wi'  a  gold  watch  at  her  side/ 


»t 


HAWKIB*8  PBEOAUnOV. 

Hawkib  was  pursuing  his  calUng  on  the  street  one  evening, 
when  a  wag,  behind  him,  pretended  to  rifle  his  coat  pockets. 
Hawkie,  with  the  greatest  nonchalance,  said,  "  Fin'  awa,  firitnd, 
I  was  there  afore  ye." 

hawkie  AND  SIB  WALTEB  SCOTT. 

Hawkib's  narratives  were  always  to  be  taken  with  a  Urge 
discount  When  challenged  as  to  the  truth  of  his  statement,  he 
used  to  say,  "  That  a  guid  lie  made  truth  look  mair  respectable. 
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What  was't  ye  gied  Walter  Soott  a  monument  for  b  Ckcirpp'i 
Square  ?    Jiist  because  he  was  a  guid  liar." 

IRISH  INTBLLIOENCB. 

Hawkub  had  an  inveterate  hatred  to  the  Irish,  and  the  mer- 
ciless lash  of  his  satirical  tongue,  seemed  nerer  so  much  in  the 
element  in  which  it  found  delight,  than  when  flaying  the  back 
of  poor  Paddy.  "  Will  ye,"  said  he  to  a  patron,  **g»  wm 
a  newspaper  to  read  to  the  Paddies  in  my  lodgings?  I 
want  to  gie  them  the  last  news  frae  Ireland  1"  *'I  hare 
no  paper,  Hawkie,  but  some  old  one  out  of  date."  ''Just 
gie*t  to  me ;  it  will  do.  Ill  read  to  them  what  ne'er  was 
written  or  in  print" 

OETTIMQ  OYER  A  DIFVIOULTT. 

A  GLEROTMAN  who  had  more  mother  wit  than  critical  know- 
ledge of  the  sacred  yolume,  oame,  in  the  course  of  his  expod- 
tions,  to  a  passage  that  be  thought  saicr  to  leap  clean  orer  than 
attempt  to  elucidate.  "  My  friends,"  says  the  prelector,  *'  this  is 
a  dark  and  difficult  passage;  the  one  that  follows  is  dear 
enough,  so  we  shall  just  take  it  up." 

WANT  OF  A  MARRIAOB  REOIBTBB. 

"  What  was  the  name  o'  your  second  wife,  Tammas?  I  was 
just  disputing  wi'  a  friend  the  ither  nioht  about  it"  "  Man,  it 
was — but — that's  odd  I  Ye  mind  her  name  weel  enench,  surely, 
yoursel' !  she  was  a  lassie  frae  Denny." 

A  80ARGB  ARTIOLR. 

Wb  have  in  the  city  of  Ghugow  (1862)  a  church  officer  supe- 
rior, both  morally  and  intellectually,  to  most  of  his  dasa— a  good 
judge  of  the  theology  uttered  over  the  cushion  on  which  he 
places  the  great  Text  Book  and  high  authority,  fix>m  whicH  the 
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expositor  draws  his  truths,  and  proo&  in  support  and  illustration 
of  them. 

James,  for  spch  u  his  name,  was  asked  hy  some  of  the 
office-hearers  in  a  sister  church,  if  he  knew  where  they  could 
get  a  good  beadle,  as  they  were  in  want  of  one.  **Weel,  gen- 
tlemen," replied  James,  "  you*ve  asked  me  for  a  thing  that  can 
scarcely  he  had.  If  it  were  a  bit  minister,  or  twa  or  three  elder 
bodies,  I  could  direct  yon  at  ance;  but  whaur  to  get  a  decent 
beadle  is  mair  than  I  ken." 

▲LWATS  IN  HI8  PLAGB. 

Thess  are  a  set  of  itching-eared  memhers  connected  with 
every  church,  and  it  is  not  a  hreach  of  charity  to  charge  them 
as  severely  as  the  Apostle  did  in  his  times.  If  their  minister  is 
not  at  home,  and  you  wish  to  find  them,  their  own  church  is  not 
the  place  to  go  to ;  they  are  away  to  worship  at  the  shrine  of 
the  clerical  idol  of  the  day,  A  great  deal  of  private  inquiry  is 
made  through  the  week  at  parties  who  are  likely  to  know  their 
minister's  movements.  James,  our  shrewd  officer  already  named, 
when  inquired  at  by  these  flighty  gentry,  staved  off  their  queries. 
"  It's  ill  for  me  to  ken  a'  the  minister  is  doing  or  means  to  do. 
Come  ye  to  your  seat;  111  be  in  the  pulpit  mysel'  as  usual." 

OLOSB  BHATUIO. 

On  an  occasion  of  the  minister's  absence,  a  brother  minister 
firom  a  considerable  distance  kindly  agreed  to  take  the  services 
of  the  day.  James  assisted  in  adjusting  the  gown  on  the  minis- 
ter. ^  I'm  afiraid  my  hair,"  said  he,  '*  which  is  rather  long, 
would  need  to  be  smoothed  a  little."  **  Yell  be  married,  sh-,  I 
suppose?"  remarked  the  assistant  "Oh,  yesT  *'WeeI,  I 
tbocht,  sir,  your  wife  would  hae  keepit  your  hair  short  for  you." 

A  VBBT  REABONABLB  PETITION. 

A  DESEBYEDLY-POPULAB  minister,  bx  his  day,  of  the  Seceding 
Church  in  Scotland,  was  oflen  called  on,  as  at  this  day,  to  take 
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serrices  on  public  occanons,  so  as  to  collect  larger  audieccea,  and 
thai  angment  the  collections  made,  or  to  make  a  popnlar  imprea- 
sion  on  the  minds  of  the  members  of  the  church  on  the  exdtiiig 
topic  of  the  times.  His  own  pulpit  had,  of  coarse,  to  be  occu- 
pied by  strangers.  The  minister  was  one  daj  riding  on  to  meet 
with  his  oo-presbyters,  when  he  cams  up  with  two  of  his  own 
elders  going  in  the  same  direction.  '^  Whaur  awa',  friends,  this 
day  ?"  "  We're  gaun  up  to  the  presbytery  like  yoursel',  ar." 
*'  Ay !  what  may  be  taking  you  up  there,  if  it  be  a  fiadr  qaestica  ? 
for  I  think  there's  nae  matter  frae  oar  session  to  come  before 
them."  *'  'Deed,  sir,  to  be  plain  wi'  you,  we  are  just  gaun  up  to 
petition  for  a  hearing  o'  our  ain  minister  !'* 

A  OHOKE-DAUP. 

*'  What  place  o'  worship  does  James  Dawson  gang  to  now  ?— 
he's  passing  yonder  on  the  ither  side  of  the  road,"  said  a  worthy 
old  meD*ber  of  the  church  to  a  companion,  who  were  journeying 
together  to  the  church.  "  Really,  man,  I  dinna  ken,"  was  tlie 
reply.  *'  I  fear  he  has  nae  kirk  in  his  ee.  He  ance  belanged  to 
the  Burgher  party ;  but  when  the  question  of  New  Light  and 
Auld  Light  views  got  in  amang  them,  James's  licht  was  blawn 
out  atween  them." 

A  LITTLB  TOO  SOON. 

The  Rev.  Mr  Comrie,  minister  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Pennycuik,  who  died  within  the  last  few  years  (1852,) 
was  a  most  amiable  Christian  minister,  and  whose  memory 
is  most  affectionately  cherished  by  his  co-presbyters  and  all  who 
had  the  pleasure  of  his  personal  acquaintance. 

Many  anecdotes  are  related  of  his  quaint  sayings,  and  the 
innocent,  humorous  turn  that  distinguished  his  conversation  in 
church  courts. 

Mr  Comrie's  voice  was  rather  feeble,  and  those  whose  ears 
were  not  acute  lost  much  of  what  he  said.  He  was,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  a  communion,  assisting  a  brother  in  the  extra  labours 
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required  at  such  times ;  he  had  read  a  portion  of  the  sacred 
volume,  engaged  in  the  solemn  exercise  of  prayer,  and  proceeded 
to  read  his  text.  When  he  had  read  the  passage  and  about  to 
commence,  an  oldish  man  in  the  gallery  called  out,  **  Speak  out, 
nr ;  we  dinna  hear  yei"  ^  Will  ye,"  replied  the  minister,  "  let 
me  alane  till  I  begin  ?** 

REYIBJKG  TUE  CLASSICS. 

Mb  Ck)MKiB  was  replying  to  a  speech  of  one  of  his  brethren 
in  the  presbytery,  who  had  indulged  very  liberally  in  Latin 
quotations,  sounding  out,  every  now  and  then,  its  sonorous  ca- 
dences  with  pompous  display,  when  Mr  C,  in  his  own  humorous 
style,  whether  in  Scotch  or  English,  as  best  suited  his  idea, 
sat  down,  he  suddenly  resumed  a  standing  posture,  *'  But, 
by  the  bye,  Mr  Moderator,  I  have  forgot  my  Latin — IJie 
hoc  hoc.^ 

PETITION  FOR  THE  PREMIER. 

Andrew  M'Lat,  a  person  of  weak  intellect,  who  resided  in 
the  village  of  Balfron,  whose  glimmerings  of  reason  and  intellect 
are  now,  for  a  time,  obscured  in  the  grave,  was  a  constant 
attender  at  chorch,  but  whose  behaviour  very  generally  disturbed 
the  solemnity  of  the  services.  Whatever  occurred  to  him  was 
uttered  audibly,  or,  if  unarticulated,  his  meaning  was  exhibited 
hi  pantomime.  At  the  time  when  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  in  power, 
and  when  the  Whig  party  appeared  too  powerful  for  him,  Andrew 
was  present  on  a  Sabbath  evening,  and  when  the  services  of  the 
occasion  were  just  about  to  be  closed  by  prayer,  Andrew  cried 
out,  "  Remember  in  prayer  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  great  distress  !*' 

the  right  of  citizenship. 

A  GLEROTMAN  iu  Glasgow,  who  had  married  the  scion  of  a 
burgess  in  the  city,  with  laudable  anxiety,  wished  to  have 
any  advantages  connected  with  the  citizenship  secured  to  his 
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family ;  "  but,**  said  he  to  the  civic  counsellor  whom  be  con- 
sulted, **  I  do  not  wish  to  use  any  crooked  or  indirect  means 
even  to  secure  this.  I  am  no  tradesman  of  any  sort,  so  cannot 
secure  it  by  assuming  a  fictitious  right**  **Weel,''  said  the 
counsellor,  **  I  dinna  ken  what  to  do  wi*  you.  You're  a  tee- 
totaler, so  the  incorporation  o'  maltmen  cannot  suit  your  case; 
but  they  are  the  nearest  to  having  nae  trade,  but  a  paying  ane, 
that  I  ken.  What  think  you  o*  the  luunmennen  ?  Vm  sure  ye 
hae  dung  the  sides  out  o'  twa  or  three  pulpit  biUes  !** 

A  TUFT-BEABBR. 

Thb  quantity  of  hair  now  grown  in  the  shape  of  whisker 
moustache,  and  imperial,  would  make  our  fbrefiohers,  were  they 
lifting  their  heads  above  the  grave-yard  tur^  imagine  that  the 
land  of  their  fathers  had  been  converted  into  a  quarantine  station 
for  all  those  who,  from  poverty  of  soil,  had  not  shown  sufficient 
depth  of  forest  on  lip-land  and  its  vicinity,  or  who,  with  barbaric 
hand,  had  hewn  down  the  chin-timber,  and  it  was  required,  that 
the  growth-growing  capabilities  of  razor  domain  should  be  shown, 
and  a  fresh  forest  seen  waving  over  the  shorn  region,  proving 
that  they  were  now  duly  qualified,  by  beard-length  discretion,  to 
act  their  part  in  society.  We  always  feel  tempted  to  quote, 
for  these  tuft-hunters*  instruction,  the  Scottish  saying,  **  A  goat 
is  no  a  bit  the  mair  reverend  for  his  beard.** 

One  of  these  beard-trinmiers  who  cultivated,  with  praise- 
worthy care,  the  under-lip  central  tuft,  was  accosted  by  a  com- 
panion on  his  first  noticing  the  assumption  of  this  lip  badge — 
"What*s  the  matter  wi*  your  chin,  Jock?  there  is  surely  a 
terrible  slap  in  your  razor,  man  !** 

8BBKINO   *'  GAU8A1C  BBLLl.** 

Tub  Rev.  Mr  Comrie  was  attending  his  presbytery  when  little 
business  came  before  them.  The  only  thing  he  and  his  brethren 
had  to  do,  was  to  hear  discourses  firom  a  few  students  who  were 
on  trial  for  licence.   Mr  Comrie  thought  the  amount  of  oonmion- 
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place  remark  and  advice  giyen  to  the  young  men  was  suporflu- 
ons.  He  addressed  the  Moderator — *'  Sir,  I  hae  heard  the  dis« 
courses  o'  thae  joung  men,  and  am  mair  than  pleased  wi'  them. 
I*m  thmking  maybe  some  o'  onrsel^s  wad  scarcely  hae  stood  sae 
fiur ;  and,  sir,  they  hae  had  abundance  o*  advice  given  to  them 
on  points  that  are  no  likely  ever  to  occur.  It  minds  me  o'  a 
story,  and  Fll  tell't  to  you ;  there*s  some  bearing  on  the  case  o' 
the  young  men  in't  A  veiy  decent  farmer  was  sair  &shed 
wi'  the  weather — and  did  ye  ever  see  or  hear  tell  o'  a  farmer 
that  wasna  ? — and  ae  day  the  wind  and  rain  rendered  it  neces- 
sary for  them  to  keep  within  doors ;  and  he  didna  ken  what  to 
turn  his  han*  to,  and  he  says  to  his  guidwife,  *  Well  just  hae  to 
fa*  to  and  thrash  the  weans !'  *  Wherefore  should  we  do  that  ? 
the  weans,  poor  things,  are  behaving  as  weel  as  ourselves.*  *  Na, 
na !  but,  Betty,  it's  better  to  look  afore  ye ;  if  they're  no  in  a 
fault  the  noo,  they'll  soon  be  in*t.*  ** 


QUALIFTINO  FOB  OFFICE. 

The  father  of  a  young  licentiate  for  the  ministry  went,  no 
doubt  with  the  anxiety  and  partialities  of  a  parent,  to  hear  his 
son  deliver  his  first  sermon  in  publia  Another  young  man  had 
been  licensed  at  the  same  time,  and  the  services  of  the  day  were 
shared  between  them.  The  father  attended  both,  so  that  he 
might  be  able  to  form  a  comparison.  On  being  asked  his  opinion 
of  their  respective  merits,  he  replied,  *'  He's  really  a  nice  young 
lad  that  was  preaching  in  the  forenoon — a  nice  lad,  and  some 
spunk  in  him ;  but  he  hasna  the  waap  o*  the  arm  that  my  son 
has.  I  bred  him,  ye  see,  first  to  be  a  tailor,  my  ain  profession. 
You  should  mak'  a*  your  students  tailors  first" 

l-EXTUAL  APPLICATION. 

Tub  race  of  sermon-hunters  is  not  yet  extinct  The  occa- 
sion of  the  solemnisation  of  the  yearly  communion,  in  distant 
times,  when  churches  in  rural  districts  were  few  and  far  be- 
tween, brought  together  almost  the  entire  population  of  the 
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district,  many  of  tiie  people  actuated  by  the  highest  motiTes  to 
ohiistian  duty,  others,  and  these,  we  fear,  by  far  the  most  nn- 
meroos,  went  to  see  and  to  be  seen.  The  "  Holy  Fair  **  was 
written  by  Bams,  to  hold  np  to  meroiless  ridicule  the  un- 
seemly conduct  of  parties  assembled  on  communion  occasions. 
We  might  remind  many  of  our  readers  who  have  weathered 
the  storms  of  the  last  thirty  years,  of  the  scenes  annually  enacted 
in  June  at  Govan,  when  the  solemnities  of  the  yearly  oommi . 
nlon  were  observed. 

A  sermon-hunter,  the  subject  of  our  story,  was  present  on  one 
of  these  occasions,  and  the  deigyman  chose  finr  text  the  passage 
from  Revelations,  *<  They  sung  a  new  song,**  &c.,  and  gave  an  ex- 
cellent sermon.  It  is  usual  for  ministers  in  the  leading  discourse, 
and  which  is  called  the  **  action  sermon,"  to  prepare  it  with  more 
than  ordinary  care. 

The  minister  was  called  on  soon  after  to  officiate  in  the  church 
where  this  sermon-hunter  usually  sat,  and  gave  the  same  ser- 
mon. A  month,  perhaps,  had  not  elapsed,  when,  assisting  a 
brother  on  a  similar  occasion  to  what  the  sermon  had  been 
prepared  for,  delivered  the  same  discourse.  Need  we  say,  the 
inveterate  man  of  sermon  hearing  was  there  also?  The  same 
clergyman  and  his  bubly-jock  were  present  together  on  another 
occasion,  and  the  same  sermon  again  given. 

The  minister  well  knew,  when  he  learned  the  amount  of  hear- 
ing that  his  discourse  had  been  subjected  to,  that  the  repetition 
would  not  pass  unheeded,  and  did  not  put  himself  in  the  way  oi 
meeting  an  accuser.  One  day  his  officer  came  into  the  vestry, 
and  said,  "  Sir,  So-and-so  is  wanting  to  see  you."  The  minister 
received  his  visitor  most  cordially;  and  it  was  thought  the 
transmuting  touch  of  silver  had  its  influence  in  the  exchange  of 
salutations,  as  a  restrained  smile  passed  over  his  visitor's  face ; 
and  the  minister  got  off  with  the  remark,  "  Really,  sir,  gif  it  be 
the  sang  which  we  are  to  sing  in  heaven,  we  shouldna  weary  o't 
on  earth." 


AN  IRISH  OUIDB. 

A  COMMERCIAL  gentleman,  afraid  of  being  too  late  for  dinner 
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hired  a  cab,  and  desired  the  driyer  to  put  bb  horse  to  bis  speed, 
10  that  be  might  be  in  time  to  meet  his  fellow-bagmen,  at  their 

mess  in  the Hotel,  Dublin. 

The  whip  was  applied,  but  the  animal  got  restive,  and  warped 
and  twisted,  endangering  the  shafts  of  the  vehicle.  "  Cant  70 
get  on  ?^  said  the  impatient  man  of  samples,  "  HI  be  too  late." 
^  Well,  sir,'*  said  Pat,  *'  Fm  doing  all  I  can ;  but  you  see  the 
brute  knows  that  your  honour  is  a  stranger  in  Dublin,  and  he 
wbhes  jon  to  stop  and  take  a  look  at  the  public  buildings  " 


THE  FAIR  CITT. 

The  street  orator,  Hawkie,  entered  a  shop  where  there  hap- 
pened to  be  a  gentleman  from  Perth  standing  at  the  coxmter. 
"  Were  ye  ever  in  Perth,  Willie  ?"  "  Yes,  I  have  been  there,  and 
I  hae  guid  reason  to  mind  Perth.  I  gaed  in  at  a  street  ill 
lighted,  and  I  thocht  nae  fear  o'  the  police  here,  so  I  commences 
my  story;  but  I  hadna  weel  b^un,  when  a  voice  from  a  win- 
dow cries  to  me,  '  Get  ye  gone,  sir,  or  the  police  will  find 
quarters  for  ye.'  I  ne'er  loot  on  that  I  heard  the  threat,  but 
cried  away  till  I  got  to  the  end  of  the  street,  and  then  took  the 
road  to  my  lodgings.  I  hadna  been  there  mony  minutes, 
when  in  comes  ane  of  their  police,  and  lurs  me  a(F  to  jail,  whaur 
they  keepit  me  till  Monday — this  was  Friday— and  just  let  me 
out  then  wi'  as  much  day  licht  as  would  let  me  see  acrow  the 
brig.  That's  a'  I  ken  about  the  Fair  City."  Standing  for  a  few 
minutes,  he  held  out  his  left  hand,  and,  gathering  the  fingers  of 
bis  right  to  a  point,  he  dipped  them  into  the  hoUow  of  his  left, 
saying,  **Weel,  sir,  what  are  ye  gaun  to  gie  to  redeem  the 
eharacter  0*  your  town  ?" 

MERCHANT  AND  CUSTOMER. 

A  GENTLEMAN  passing  along  was  saluted  by  Hawkie.  **  Are 
ye  gaun  awa  that  way?"  said  the  wit  '*Man,  it's  no  your 
ordinary  to  gang  past  a  puir  body  without  saying  hae."    Touched 
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apparently  by  the  oompliment,  tlie  gentleman  halted,  pnt  hk 
hand  into  his  pocket,  and  taking  out  the  anticipated  peonj,  and 
holding  it  up,  cries,  "  Are  ye  coming  for't?  if  it*s  worth  taking, 
it*8  sorely  worth  oombg  for."  **  On  ay,"  aaya  Hawkie,  limp- 
ing forward,  **  bat  ye  micht  hae  saved  me  part  of  the  trouble. 
I  never  yet  saw  a  respectable  merchant  wha  wadna  willingly 
meet  his  oostomer  at  least  half  way.** 

THE  LATE  LORP  MEADOWBANK  BUOmirO  BVIDBNOS. 

The  peculiar  tact  and  acumen  of  Lord  Meadowbank  in  the 
examination  of  witnesses  in  the  trial  of  criminals  before  him, 
was  never  more  felicitously  demonstrated  than  in  the  case  of  a 
women  accused  of  the  thefb  of  a  quantity  of  crockery-ware  from 
a  shop  in  Greenock,  which  was  brought  on  at  a  Circuit  Court 
in  Glasgow  a  few  years  ago.  The  Judges,  Lords  Meadowbank 
and  Moncrieff,  had  wrought  incessantly  the  whole  day,  presidii^ 
alternately.  As  many  cases  remained  for  trial,  they  were  averse 
to  leave  off  business  for  that  day,  if  another  case  could  pos- 
sibly be  got  throDgh,  and  the  Advocate-Depute  having  stated 
that  the  Greenock  crockeiy  case  was  not  likely  to  occupy  much 
time,  Lord  Moncrieff  agreed  to  take  chaige  of  it,  and  the  accused 
was  brought  to  the  bar.  As  the  case  was  considered  clear,  the 
panel  had  been  expected  to  plead  guilty,  but  as  she  stubbornly 
refused  to  do  so,  there  was  no  help  for  it,  but  to  examine  all  the 
witnesses. 

On  examining  the  first  witness,  it  appeared  that  on  the  even- 
ing libelled,  a  quantity  of  crockery  had  been  surreptitiously 
carried  off  from  his  shop  by  a  woman  like  the  panel,  whom  he 
had  noticed  skulking  about  the  shop  door  for  some  time  before 
he  was  about  shutting  up.  It  was  then  he  missed  them.  The 
woman  could  not  be  seen.  He  did  not  know  her  name  or 
abode;  and  on  closing  up  his  shop,  he  went  to  the  polioe 
office,  where,  on  telling  what  had  happened,  and  describing  the 
woman,  an  officer  said  he  suspected  the  panel,  who  was  a  lodger 
in  the  house  of  an  old  Highland  woman,  who  staid  in  the 
Venuel  of  Greenock.    Having  gone  there  with  the  officer,  they 
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found  concealed  in  a  bed  there,  the  various  articles  of  crockery 
(nentioned  in  the  indictment ;  thej  also  found  the  woman  and 
the  landlady.  The  witness  identified  the  prisoner  as  the  woman, 
End  the  articles,  then  shown,  as  those  which  had  been  stolen 
Grom  his  shop,  and  which  had  been  fotmd  concealed  in  the 
lodgujg. 

The  next  witness  called  being  the  landlady  of  the  lodging- 
house,  the  trial,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  should  have  been 
rery  short  indeed,  and  such  seemed  to  have  been  the  expecta- 
tion of  the  Court.  She  was  a  little  woman  of  an  old  primitive 
appearance,  having  her  head  and  upper  half  covered  with  a  sorely 
worn  tartan  shawl,  and  came  forward  hirpUng  (or  walking,  as 
if  lame,)  to  the  foot  of  the  witness-box,  fronting  the  Jury, 
and  to  the  lefl  of  the  Judge's  seat.  After  some  difficulty  in 
mounting  the  steps,  and  getting  fairly  into  the  box,  she,  as 
if  exhausted,  sat  down,  and  seemed  no  way  inclined  to  humour 
the  anxiety  of  the  "  get  on  **  movement  of  the  Court  This 
drew  forth  from  Lord  Moncrieff  a  somewhat  sharp  look  at  the 
witness,  and  a  growling  command  to  her,  *'  Stand  up,  witness, 
and  hold  up  your  right  hand  ;**  but  though  uttered  with  uncom- 
mon force,  it  was  lost  on  the  witness,  for  still  she  sat,  and  starod 
at  his  Lordship.  This  conduct  his  Lordship  evidently  imputed 
to  a  contumacious  attempt  on  her  part  to  withhold  her  evidence, 
and  befriend  the  panel;  and  he  therefore,  with  a  fierce  look  and 
A  voice  of  thunder,  ordered  her  to  get  up  and  take  the  oath,  or 
he  would  assuredly  send  her  to  prison.  Thus  addressed,  she 
spoke  to  some  of  the  audience  near  her,  and  it  then  transpired 
that,  being  a  Highlander  she  could  not  speak  English,  so 
that  her  evidence  could  not  be  made  available  unless  through 
the  medium  of  a  sworn  interpreter.  This  was  of  course 
instantly  communicated  to  the  Advocate-Depute,  and  by 
him  to  the  Court,  giving  at  the  same  time  directions  to  pro- 
cure instantly  a  Gtelio  interpreter.  As  it  had  been  expected 
that  the  panel  would  plead  guilty,  and  the  Court  should  imme- 
diately after  adjourn,  numbers,  and  among  others,  several  of 
those  officers  commonly  called  as  Gslic  interpreters,  had  left  the 

Court.   Meantime  symptoms  of  impatience  were  getting  visible; 
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the  blame  of  delay  was  general,  and  of  oonne  was  manfiilljr  shifted 
from  one  to  another.  A  Highland  interpreter  was  sought  for 
in  all  direction^  as  if  the  witness's  life  depended  on  his  appear^ 
ance,  and  it  is  told  that,  in  the  anxiety  to  procnre  one,  a  change- 
house  or  two  about  Jail  Square,  frequented  by  Highland  polioe- 
men  on  circuit  days,  was  cleared  in  a  jiSy  by  a  squad  who 
appeared  immediately  after  in  the  court,  gasping,  and  with 
feces  like  North- Westera  While  all  this  was  getting  done, 
the  Advocate-Depute  had,  on  consultation,  become  satisfied  that 
he  could  prove  the  charge  by  other  witnesses,  and  in  order  to 
save  time  and  trouble,  he  announced  this,  and  consented  to 
the  witness  leaving  the  Court.  She  was  accordingly  making 
her  way  slowly  out,  when  Lord  Meadowhank,  who  had  haea 
pacing  about  the  back  part  of  the  bench,  came  smiling  to  the 
front,  and  called  aloud  to  the  macer,  "  Bring  back  that  witness.* 
The  woman,  during  the  unusual  interest  and  silence  which  this 
measure  excited,  was  of  new  got  into  the  witness-box,  when 
his  Lordship  ordered  her  to  stand  and  hold  up  her  right  hand, 
as  he  did  his,  and  repeat  the  words  of  the  oath  after  him.  Thus 
urged,  she  stood  and,  like  his  Lordship,  held  up  her  right  hand, 
but  on  his  saying  '*  I  swear,**  and  telling  her  to  repeat  it,  she 
sheepishly  said,  '*  Ough,  I  was  no  English.**  This  excuse  she 
repeated  twice;  but  his  Lordship  was  not  to  be  put  off  in  this 
way — he  told  her  to  take  the  shawl  from  off  her  head,  and  on 
getting  this  done,  he  proceeded  thus — 

"  Are  not  you  mistress  of  a  lodging-house  in  the  Yennel  of 
Greenock  ?  *  To  this  she  answered  in  a  whining  voice,  *'  Ough 
aye.** 

*'  Do  not  your  neighbours  in  the  Yennel  spetk  English?**  To 
this  she  answered,  "  Ough  aye.** 

*'  Do  tkqf  speak  to  ^ou,  and  you  to  them  T*    **  Ough  aye.** 

"Do  you  understand  what  they  say  to  you  in  English?** 
"  Ough  aye.'* 

His  Lordship  then,  pointing  to  the  panel,  Mid,  **  Was  she  a 
lodger  in  your  house,  and  did  you  underttand  her  English  ?** 
"Ough  aye.** 

His  Lordship  then,  without  more  ado,  directed  her  to  repeat 
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one  by  one  the  words  of  the  oath,  and  having  saccceded,  the 
following  scene  occurred : — 

L.  M.  Was  she  found  in  your  house,  and  taken  away  ? 

"Witness.  Ongh  aye. 

L.  M.  Was  that  the  last  time  she  was  there  ? 

W.  Ough  aye. 

L.  M.  Wae  Aat  about  ten  o'clock  at  night? 

W.  Ough  ayat 

L.  M.  Had  she  been  in  your  house  getting  some  meat  that 
afternoon  ? 

W.  Ongh  aye. 

L.  M.  Did  she  leave  it  soon  after,  carrying  nothing  with  her? 

W.  Oogh  aye. 

L.  M.  Was  she  away  out  of  your  house  till  shortly  before  the 
men  came  in  and  seized  her? 

W.  Ough  aye. 

L.  M.  Had  you  been  in  your  own  house  all  the  time  she  had 
been  out? 

W.  Oogh  aye. 

L.  M.  When  she  came  in  about  ten  was  she  alone  ? 

W.  Ough  aye. 

L.  M.  Did  she  bring  into  your  house  with  her  anything  you 
had  not  seen  in  it  before  ? 

W.  Ough  aye. 

L.  M.  Can  you  say  what  they  were? 

W.  Ough  aye ;  there  was  a  great  wheen  o*  things — there  was  a 
penny,  ponny  powl,  and  a  penny  tea-pot,  and  a  ponny  wee  tshug, 
and  some  ponny,  pretty  tea  tisbes,  and  a  great  heap  o'  praw  tishes. 

L.  M.  Do  you  think  you  could  know  any  of  the  articles  if 
they  were  shown  you? 

Hereupon  the  witness  having  cast  her  eye  towards  the  table 
of  the  Court,  on  which  the  articles  were  then  placed,  to  the 
great  amusement  of  his  Lordship  and  all  present,  broke  out  as 
in  an  ecstacy  of  delight,  exclaiming — 

"  Ough  aye — t*ere*s  the  ponny,  ponny  wee  powl,  an*  there's 
the  ponny  wee  tshug,  and  a'  the  ponny,  ponny  shings,  every 
one  o*  them  atweel ;  ough  'deed  aye  !'* 
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And  she  continned  clattering  00,  and  gabbling  to  all  aroand 
her  till  stopt  by  the  Court,  whilst  roars  of  laughter  from  all 
present  continned  for  some  time. 

The  result  was,  that  the  Court  and  Jury  declared  themselTW 
satisfied,  and  a  verdict  of  guilty  followed. 

OWBB  WEEL  KENT* 

The  late  bell  Geordie,  the  Glasgow  city  crier,  whose  knell 
was  rung  sometime  between  1820  and  1830,  (those  who  wish  to 
be  more  statistical,  must  consult  the  local  obituaries  of  the  time,) 
used  great  liberties  with  the  advertisements  he  got  in  charge  to 
publish  on  the  streets ;  and  if  his  charge  had  been  regulaiod  by 
the  lines  which  he  interjected,  connected  or  unconnected  with 
his  subject,  his  income  would  have  been  very  considerable. 
Geordie  was  employed  as  one  of  the  door-keepers  in  the  dis- 
senting church.  East  Campbell  Street,  over  which  Dr  Kidston— 
not  then  known  by  the  honorary  distinction  which  the  Glasgow 
University  afterwards  bestowed  on  him;  and  when  the  humble 
official  applied  to  his  minister  for  a  testimonial,  as  he  wished 
to  apply  to  the  magistrates  for  the  situation  of  city  herald,  then 
vacant,  Mr  Kidston  felt  that  he  could  not  conscientiously  give 
the  applicant  such  a  certificate  as  might  be  useful  to  him,  and 
with  great  tact  replied,  **Man,  Geordie !  I  wonder  that  70U  should 
apply  to  me  for  a  certificate;  you're  fiur  better  kent  than  I  am  ;- 
I  had  mair  need,  man,  to  apply  to  you!**  "Weel,  minister,** 
said  Geordie,  **  I  dare  say  yon  are  in  the  richt!** 

AHTICIPATIKO  POVERTT. 

Hawkie  was  standing  at  the  oonnter  of  one  of  his  half^Hsuny 
rate-payers,  when  a  poor  man  and  boy  came  to  the  door ;  the 
shop-keeper  said,  "Hawkie,  there's  opposition.**  "It's  no 
that,"  replied  the  wit.  "Hae,  poor  man,  there's  a  penny  to 
you ;  it*s  hard  to  say  how  9oon  I  may  be  following  the  iamf 
profosBion." 
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NOT  DI8GHABOED. 

Thbe£  clgar-whiffers  passed  Hawkie,  when  the  nsnal  demand, 
"Table  the  browns,**  was  made.  ** There's  a  halfpenny  for 
you.**    "  Aj-'thank  je ;  but  that  disna  paj  for  three." 

A  BEGOAB'8  LAGKBT. 

IIawkib,  after  dlscnssmg  the  topio  of  the  daj,  and  nplifting 
ail  the  collection  he  was  likely  to  receive,  in  one  of  his  places  of 
call,  was  preparing  to  leave,  when  a  gentleman  stepped  towards 
the  door,  and  lifted  the  latch.  '*  Oh,  man!  it's  a  great pitj  that 
70U  were  bom  to  be  a  porter  to  Hawkie." 

THE  HIGHEST  HONOUK,  ACCORDING  TO  HOTLE. 

The  late  John  Douglas,  clerk  to  the  Justices  in  the  Lower 
Ward  of  Lanarkshire,  was  attending  to  his  duties  in  the  Justice 
of  Peace  Court  in  Glasgow,  in  cases  of  small  debt.  Case  after 
case  came  before  the  court,  of  defaulters  to  a  house,  notorious 
at  the  time  for  the  extent  of  business  done  by  them — on  the 
dub  system.  ''Is  this  for  that  club-house  still?"  said  the 
assessor.  "Yes,  sur."  "Well,  it  seems  to  be  the  Knave  of 
Club»r 

NAE  BLACK  QAUT. 

When  Mr  Harley*s  very  extensive  dairy  occupied  such  a 
large  space  on  the  Biythswood  grounds — now  built  on  in  such 
princely  style — there  was  a  direction  on  the  corner  of  one 
of  the  principal  streets,  "  Entry  to  Harley's  byres  in  this  direc- 
eion."  Mr  Douglas  remarked,  "  that  it  ought  to  be  named  the 
milky  way," 

READY  TO  RECEITH. 

Hawkie,  while  addressing  his  audience  on  the  street,  was 
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interrnpted  by  a  passer-by — "  I  see  you  are  'preaching  as  nsiiaL* 
"  Yes,  I  am,"  holding  out  his  hand ;  "  and  there's  the  plate  for 
the  collection." 


A  NEW  EDITION  OF  THE  8CBIPTUSSS. 

"  Has  ye,"  said  a  country  dame  to  a  bookseller,  *'  on j  kirk- 
gangin'  bibles  ?** 

SUBSTITUTE  FOR  FUEL. 

Mine  host  of  the  Caffd  Royal,  Edinburgh,  apologised  to  a 
party  of  gentlemen,  about  the  coldness  of  the  room  into  which 
he  bad  put  his  guests.  **  Never  mind,"  said  a  wag,  **  just  deduct 
so  much  from  the  bill,  and  that  will  mak*  up  for't'* 

A  NIOUT  AT  KILCOMRIE  CASTLE.* 

The  wintry  sky  looked  dark  and  troubled,  and  the  moaning 
of  the  wind,  as  the  sun  dipped  below  the  western  horizon,  indi- 
cated a  coming  war  of  the  elements.  At  first  a  few  broad  flakes 
Uke  avant- couriers  of  the  storm  came  waveriog  down  the  sky  : 
these  soon  increased,  and  fell  thicker  and  faster,  till  distant  ob- 
jects began  to  disappear,  and  the  surrounding  atmosphere,  as 
far  as  the  eye  could  penetrate,  became  one  uniform  scene  of 
fleecy  confusion,  which  fell  with  a  celerity  that  soon  covered  the 
groimd  to  a  considerable  depth.  Not  a  foot  had  disturbed  the 
smooth  and  dazzling  surface,  till,  near  the  ^  too-fidl"  of  the  day, 

•  This  piece  is  extracted  from  papers  commutiicated  by  Mr  Carrick, 
to  the  Scott  it  A  Monthly  Magattinet  issued  in  Glasgow  in  1837,  undor  the 
aMe  superintendence  of  William  Weir,  Esq.,  now  one  of  the  ablest 
writers  in  the  Bletropolitan  daily  pross.  This  periodical  was  conducted 
with  great  ability  and  spirit,  and  ought  to  have  lived  through  many 
years,  issuing  monthly  its  contributions  to  the  enlightened  worid,  for 
their  instruction  and  entertainment ;  but  periodical  literature  has  not 
had  a  favourable  soil  for  its  cultivation  in  Glasgow,  and  each  periodical 
M  it  appears  has  had*  hitherto,  but  a  short  winter^iay's  existence. 
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two  figures  were  seen  to  approach,  struggling  and  sinking  knee 
deep  at  every  step.     One  of  them  seemed  tall,  with  his  head 
bent  stormward,  and  the  other,  who  appeared  more  diminativei 
carried  some  unwieldy  object  on  his  back,  but,  from  its  being 
overlaid  with  snow,  the  nature  and  use  of  which  it  was  a  matte 
of  difficulty  for  any  one  at  a  distance  to  determine.     With  muo 
labour  the  strangers  at  last  reached  the  wicket  of  the  castle 
when  the  warden  recognised  Habby  Gray,  a  oourt  minstrel  of 
some  note,  and  the  gillie  who  carried  his  harp. 

Habby  and  his  boy,  having  disencumbered  themselves  of  the 
snow  which  hung  about  them,  made  their  way  to  the  hall  with 
that  unceremonious  fireedom  usual  with  those  of  their  privileged 
class.  The  gloaming  had  just  set  in,  and  the  fuel  intended  to 
serve  for  the  night  was  piled  up  in  the  spacious  fire-place,  while 
the  subtile  flame  was  blinking  through  the  many  crevices  of  the 
well-built  peat  cairn,  in  a  manner  which  promised  soon  to  make 
all  comers  keep  a  respectful  distance.  As  the  night  dosed  in, 
the  household  began  to  congregate  roimd  the  blazing  hearth, 
forming  a  circle,  in  the  centre  of  which  sat  the  minstrel  and  his 
harp-bearer. 

"  Where  Have  you  been,  Halbert,  this  long  time  ?'*  asked  a 
bright-eyed  young  woman  who  sat  knitting  in  a  chair,  the  form 
of  which  was  sufficiently  ancient  to  have  entitled  it  to  a  place 
at  the  court  of  Cardross. 

"  I  have  boon  with  those  wha  wish  weel  to  the  rooftree  of  the 
house  of  Kilcomrie,"  said  the  harper — while  he  bent  an  eye  so 
full  of  meaning  on  the  fair  querist,  that  a  slight  carnation  spread 
quickly  over  her  lovely  countenance. 

"  We  do  not  suspect  Halbert  Gray  at  least,  of  harbouring 
with,  or  carrying  tidings  between  us  and  our  enemies.** 

*'  No,  lady  Alice,"  replied  the  minstrel  with  a  look  still  more 
intelligent  than  before,  "  if  I  can  carry  tidings  between  you  and 
your  friends,  I  will  let  your  enemies  be  their  own  messengers." 

"  I  doubt  it  not,  good  Halbert ;  but,"  continued  she,  as  if  to 
change  the  discourse,  *'  what  boy  is  this  you  liave  brought  with 
you?" 

"  The  young  varlct  you  are  pleased  to  inquire  afler  is  the  sod 
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of  a  oock-laird  near  Bncklyviei*  who,  having  performed  the  pert 
of  one  of  the  satyrs  at  the  late  grand  banquet  at  Stirlug,  has 
taken  it  into  his  head  to  make  his  son  a  minstrel,  and  for  that 
purpose  has  placed  him  under  my  care ;  but  a  bee  might  as  well 
attempt  to  teach  a  black-beetle  the  way  to  make  honey,  as  I  to 
instruct  this  smeddomless  smaik  in  the  divine  art  of  minstrelsy." 

The  urchin  stole  a  sulky  glance  at  his  master,  and,  with  his 
arm  across  his  face,  hitched  sheepishly  round  on  his  seat  to  con- 
ceal himself  from  view,  while  he  whimpered  out — "  There's  sma* 
sport  in  singing  sangs  wi*  a  toom  wame,  I  trow.** 

The  minstrel^s  hre  was  about  to  break  forth  at  the  unpoedcal 
sentiment  expressed  by  his  pupil;  but  the  laugh  which  the 
homely  truth  conveyed  in  the  remark  had  excited,  obliged  him 
for  the  time  to  suppress  bis  displeasure. 

Robin  Bunch,  an  old  and  privileged  retainer  of  the  house  of 
Kilcomrie,  who  had  spent  a  considerable  part  of  his  life  in  Eng- 
land, and  who  now  acted  as  a  sort  of  house -steward  in  the 
family,  began  to  interrogate  the  young  minstrel,  for  the  purpose 
of  finding  something  to  amuse  himself  and  those  around  him. 

*  Buoklyvle  is  a  small  village,  eQui-dlstant  from  Stirling  on  the  cut 
and  Dumbarton  on  Uie  west.  It  is  not  a  plaoe  of  madi  importance — 
there  is  no  public  work  in  its  neighbourhood ;  it  is  entirelj  turronnded 
bj  an  agricultural  population.  The  soU  is  not  so  rich  and  productive  as 
it  is  eastward  of  it,  though  as  skilfullj  farmed.  The  Tillage  most  hare 
improved  since  the  time  at  which  the  lines,  by  some  bilious  habitual 
OTer*diner,  and  quoted  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  his  noral  of  Rob  Roy, 
were  written.    It  is  inserted  as  a  motto  to  Chapter  xxriiL 

"  Baron  o'  Bucklyrie, 
May  the  foul  fiend  drive  ye^ 
An*  a*  to  pieces  rive  ye. 
For  building  sic  a  town ; 
Whar  there's  neither  horse  meat,  nor  man's  meat,  nor  e'en  a  chair  to 
sit  down." 

In  the  Yicinity  of  the  village  at  Auchintroig,  are  marks  of  *  a  Are  and 
sword'  raid  of  tho  flree-booter,  Rob  Roy.  As  to  the  quiot  folks  in 
Bucklyrie,  we  happen  to  know  many  of  them,  and  our  recollections  of 
iu  population  for  the  last  fifty  years  [1852]  enable  us  to  say,  that  they 
are  Just  like  other  specimens  of  humanity,  not  better,  neither  are  th«y 
wors«. 
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The  youth  was  at  first  rather  shj  of  heing  drawn  oat.  Perhaps 
the  English  accent  with  which  the  old  man,  who  was  regarded  as 
something  of  a  wag,  affected  to  speak,  might  have  a  chilling 
effect  upon  this  awkward  apprentice  to  the  tuneful  craft. 

**  So  7ou*re  going  to  he  a  minstrel,  mj  yonng  friend?"  said 
Bunch. 

**  Ay,  gawn  to  be  I"  returned  the  boy  drily. 

'*  And  how  do  you  like  the  trade  V* 

"  The  trade  to  them  that  hae  a  notion  o*t  may  do  wee!  eneugh, 
but  I  think  it's  naething  to  brag  o'." 

^  What !  haye  ye  not  plenty  of  feasting,  merry-making,  and 
music,  the  brimming  wine-cup  to  pledge,  and  plenty  of  fair 
ladies  to  pledge  it  to?' 

*'  Ah !  you're  joking  me  now.  As  for  feasting,  it's  either  a 
hunger  or  a  burst  wi'  us;  for,  if  I'm  sent  ae  night  to  my  bed  wi' 
my  stomach  stuffed  like  a  Yule  haggis,  maybe  for  a  week  after 
it  will  be  as  toom  as  my  master's  pouch." 

"  I'm  sure  your  master  sings  enough  about  foapts." 

**  Ay,  and  mair  than  eneugh ;  he  often  mak*s  me  yaup  to 
hear  him ;  for  my  master,  honest  man,  always  sings  best  about 
a  sapper  when  he  is  maist  in  want  o*t.  Minstrels  are  a  queer 
•et ;  they  aye  ha'e  muckle  to  say  about  what  they  ken  least 
about." 

^  You  would  have  plenty  of  feasting  at  Sturling,  surely  ?" 

**  0  ay,  that  was  weel  eneugh ;  and  if  the  Queen  had  just  a 
wee  bodie  to  christen  every  month,  I  would  like  my  trade  a 
hantle  better." 

**  Wee  bodie  I  thou  irreverent  varlet !  is  that  the  way  thy 
master  teaches  thee  to  speak  of  him  [Jam3S  YI.]  who  is  to  be 
the  Lord's  anointed?" 

*'  Dinna  blame  my  maister.  Sir;  I  meant  nae  ill;  it's  just  our 
Bucklyvie  gate  o't  I'll  ca'  him  the  wee  Jdng^  if  it's  to  please 
you." 

"  The  young  prince,  you  unmannerly  scullion." 

*'  Scullion,  said  yoa  ?  Without  meaning  any  offence  either 
to  you  or  my  maister,  I  woold  rather,  from  what  I  have  seen,  be 
a  scullion  in  a  king*8  kitchen  than  a  minstrel  in  his  ha'.     A 
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scullion  is  aye  sore  o*  meat,  totop^  and  wages ;  a  scullion  may 
get  fat  bj  licking  his  fingers,  a  minstrel  never ;  and  liad  I  m> 
ain  will,  I  would  rather  torn  a  speet  i*  the  kitchen,  than  twang 
a  barp  in  the  ha*.** 

*^  Why,  youngster,  thou  hast  learned  of  the  scoffing  poets  who 
have  written  scandalous  verses  impeaching  the  bounty  of  their 
royal  masters ;  I  fear  you  would  make  a  better  jack-pndding 
than  a  minstrel.*' 

**  Jack  Puddin*,  said  ye  ?  odd,  I  like  the  name  sae  weel  that 
I  wish  I  was  yet  to  christen  !** 

^  And  what  may  the  name  be,  youngster,  that  yon*re  so  ready 
to  part  with?** 

*'There'rf  naething  like  meat  about  it,  just  plain  Watty 
M*Owat,**  said  the  youth,  putting  his  hand  to  a  tuft  of  hair  that 
hung  over  his  forehead. 

**  How  old  are  you?" 

*'  I*m  aulder  than  ye  wad  think,  or  I  wad  like  to  tell ;  my 
mother  used  to  say  that  my  growth  was  a*  downwards,  like  the 
tod's  tail** 

"  I  would  think  thee  old,  and,  fix)m  thy  readiness  of  tongue, 
to  have  a  little  of  the  tod's  head  as  well  as  his  tail  about  thee."  . 

"  We  BuckljTvie  fouks  hae  aye  a  word  or  twa  to  gie  to  a 
firien*,  though  we  should  hae  naething  else  to  spare  him.** 

'*  Now,  Watty,  would  you  no  rather  have  been  a  tailor  than 
tlie  trade  you  have  taken  up?*' 

*'  I'm  no  fond  of  tailoring.  It  wadna  agree  with  me  to  be 
cowriu'  a*  day  like  a  taid  on  my  hunkers." 

**  There  are  rich  taHora  in  Stirhng,  my  lad ;  tailors  who  have 
built  bridges  and  gifted  them  away  with  the  spirit  of  princes. 
There's  Spittal  for  instance." 

**  Spittal !  odd  that's  him  that  made  my  £uther*s  dcil's  dress.** 

"  His  satyr's  dress,  thou  goose's  head  l** 

*  Weel,  weel !  ony  head  you  like,  but  they  ca'd  it  his  deil*8 
dress  about  Bucklyvie." 

**How  did  they  know  anything  about  it  at  Bucklyvie?  and 
how  in  the  name  of  wonder  did  your  father  come  to  enact  such 
a  part  at  Court  ?" 
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^  1*11  tell  70a  a'  that,  if  you'll  gie  me  time.  Mj  £uther,  wha 
is  a  wee  daft  whiles  (I  may  just  as  weel  tell  you  roysel*  as  let 
other  folks  do*t),  is  kent  owre  a*  the  kintra  side  as  'Davie 
Souple-shanks,'  and  he  is  weel  named ;  as  for  jumping  and 
dandng,  he  hasna  a  match  on  a'  the  water  o*  Endrick.  The 
Conrt  folks  heard  o'  him  and  sent  for  him  to  Stirling ;  and  he 
took  me  wi*  him  as  a  kind  o*  gilh'e  to  take  care  o*  Weazel  (that's 
our  shelty),  and  do  ony  odd  things  he  wanted.  And  trouth  I 
had  plenty  to  do,  for  heside  himsel'  I  had  some  other  deils  or 
satyrs,  as  you  call  them,  to  wait  upon ;  and  as  the  time  drew 
on,  there  was  an  unoo  hurry-scurry  among  them.  Some  of  their 
dresses  didna  fit.  The  tailors  in  their  haste  had  ta'en  owre 
lang  steeks,  and  something  was  aye  gaun  wrang.  Ane  of  my 
faither*s  horns  cam  a£f  aboot  the  time  the  play  was  to  begin ; 
another's  cloYen  foot  had  been  made  owre  little,  and  wadna  let 
in  his  real  foot,  so  I  had  to  rin  like  to  break  my  neck  to  SpittaPs, 
to  get  the  horn  and  the  clout  sorted.  But  when  I  got  there,  I 
found  such  a  crowd  collected,  and  some  crying  oot  for  this  ane's 
diess,  and  some  for  that  ane*s  dress,  that  I  had  nae  way  0'  getting 
near  the  tailors  but  by  creeping  through  atween  the  bowlle  legs  0' 
a  dour-looking  auld  Highlandman,  who  was  standing  wi*  a  beard 
hanging  flrae  his  chin  Uke  a  shelty's  tail,  and  a  drawn  dirk  in 
his  hand,  swearing  he  wad  drive  it  to  the  hilt  in  some  o'  their 
wames  if  he  didna  get  his  chief's  doublet  in  five  minutes.  Every 
one  was  louder  than  anither,  and  a'  crushing  to  be  foremost, 
while  the  tailors'  elbows  were  flying  as  if  they  had  the  Jiercie, 
Spittal  himself  at  hut  got  up  and  told  them  that  as  he  could  not 
get  on  wi'  the  Queen's  orders,  he  had  sent  to  the  castle  to  com- 
plain, and  in  a  short  time  a  dozen  o'  Her  Majesty's  archers  cam' 
and  cleared  the  warkshop:  (he  has  an  awful  trade  yon  man 
Spittal,  nae  wonder  he  can  build  brigs.)  Weel,  after  matters 
were  a  wee  quiet,  I  went  up  to  the  captain  o'  the  guard,  and 
told  him  in  humble  guise  wha  I  was,  and  all  about  the  dance  o' 
the  deils ;  but,  says  I,  till  I  get  back  wi'  the  clotU  and  the  horn 
that  belangs  to  twa  o'  the  souplest  amang  them,  there's  no  a 
deil  will  get  dancing  a  step,  and  the  sport  that  the  Queen  has 
set  her  heart  upon  will  be  a'  spoiled.    The  captain  laughed  and 
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told  me  to  follow  bim,  and  he  took  me  to  Spittal,  and  made  him 
sort  the  horn  and  the  clout  hunser,  and  I  trow  I  wasna  lang  o* 
getting  them,  and  aff  I  cam  at  the  gallop,  the  captain  telling  me 
to  be  sure  and  let  him  know  when  the  deil's  dance  was  to  begioi 
as  he  wished  to  see  it.    When  I  got  back  to  the  castle  I  found 
Halbert  Graj  in  his  minstrel's  dress,  walking  op  and  down  the 
passage,  wi'  my  fiiither  on  the  one  side  o*  him  withoat  bis  head- 
piece, and  the  deil  that  wanted  the  doot  on  the  other,  a'  very 
impatient  for  mj  return.    I  told  them  how  I  had  managed,  and 
the  minstrel  was  so  well  pleased  that  be  gied  me  a  plack  to  mjr- 
sel',  and  hearing  tliat  the  dance  was  about  to  conmaence,  I  ran 
off  and  told  tho  captain,  a  fine  jocular  young  gentleman,  in  a 
handsome  green  dress,  and  a  cloak  a'  skickling  wi'  silrer,  wha 
gied  mo  half-a-merk,  and  told  me  that  when  I  bad  nothing  to  do 
I  might  go  to  the  guard-room  an'  see  what  was  going  on.     I 
went  for  want  o'  a  better  job,  and  found  a  number  o*  ladies  in 
masques  dancing  wi*  the  archers,  but  as  there  was  nae  meat 
amang  them  but  comfits  and  wine,  which  they  keeped  to  them- 
selves, and  the  fire  being  maist  out,  I  thought  I  wad  gang  awa 
and  seek  some  better  neuk  about  the  palace.     So  as  deil's  baima 
are  said  to  hae  deil's  luck,  I  chanced  to  see  a  door  a  wee  on  the 
jar,  and  looking  in,  wha's  there  but  ray  faitber  and  his  neeboor 
deils  returned  frae  their  dance,  and  sitting  cheek-for-cbow  wi* 
Halbert  Gray  and  the  other  minstrels  m  their  fine  silk  dresses, 
taking  their  supper ;  and  weel  I  wat  the  meat  and  towp  wasna 
scant  among  them.      I  thought  some  d    them  might    hae 
minded  me;    but  when  ane's  no  minded  by  others,  it*s  time 
they  should  mind  themscl's ;  so  seeing  a  tosh-lookiog  Yenison- 
pie  standing  on  a  chair,  I  slipped  in,  and  taking  it  up,  took  my 
place  behind  my  frien'  the  minstrel,  and,  as  he  had  already  gi^en 
me  a  plack,  I  thought  he  might  gi'e  me  something  else ;  so  I 
never  failed,  when  I  saw  him  lift  the  cup  o'  sack  to  his  mouth, 
to  gi*e  him  a  dunt  on  the  elbow,  till  he  turned  round  as  snappish 
as  an  auld  grey-hound,  and  asked  what  I  wanted  ?    *  Naething,* 
said  I,  '  but  just  to  tell  me  where  I  am  to  put  this  bit  cauld 
pie.'    *  Put  it  where  you  like,  you  unmannerly  cub,  but  don't 
plague  me.'    I  did  not  think  it  civil  after  such  an  answer  to  ask 
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any  more  questions,  so  1  slipped  off  to  a  dark  comer,  as  I 
thought  the  best  place  I  could  put  it  was  beneath  mj  aio 
doublet ;  and  I  trow  it  went  down  so  kindly,  that  before  I  was 
half  done  I  wished  my  skin  had  been  made  o*  raw  plaiding. 
Being  weel  set  by  for  meat,  I  began  to  look  about  me  for  aoicpt 
and  seeing  a  flagon  of  ale  standing  upon  a  bink,  which  a  flunky 
had  set  down,  I  laid  my  lugs  in*t,  and  took  sic  a  waught  at  it, 
tliat  I  began  to  think  that  my  throat  had  grown  a  huggar* 
*  Now,  Watty,*  thinks  I  to  mysel',  *  you  may  bid  the  deil  claw 
the  dnngest  for  at  least  ae  turn  o'  the  orloge.'  So  I  slipped 
awa*  to  be  out  o'  harm's  way ;  but  I  needna  hae  fashed  mysel', 
for  it  was  a  night  on  which  meat  and  drink  was  free  to  ony  body 
that  could  lay  hands  on*t  So  I  went  back  to  see  how  my 
faither  and  his  friends  were  coming  on ;  but  I  bad  scarcely  got 
the  length  o'  mysel*  into  the  room,  before  I  saw  that  the  min- 
strels were  a*  fou*,  and  the  deils  no  muckle  better.  My  faithei 
and  Habby  Gray  were  sitting  wi*  their  arms  round  each  ither's 
necks.  The  Frenchman,  or  Pan  as  they  called  him,  who  was 
maister  o*  the  deils  or  satyrs,  was  standing  on  a  chair  singing  a 
French  song.  Some  had  their  masques  off,  and  some  had  their 
masques  on ;  at  one  comer  sat  the  bowlie  Highlandman  wi*  the 
beard,  and  bis  dirk  stuck  in  the  table  before  bim,  to  show  that 
he  thooght  himself  among  friends, — at  another  comer  sat  the 
Queen's  fule  wi'  a  monkey  on  his  shouther,  and  his  son  dressed 
like  a  wee  fule,  sitting  on  his  knee, — two  half-dnmk  lords,  in 
grand  embroidered  suits,  stood  arm  in  arm  behind,  making 
sport  of  the  company,  and  laughing  at  a  drunk  minstrel,  who 
was  tooming  a  pot  of  sack  over  the  face  of  a  sleeping  satyr. 
When  I  saw  them  a*  in  sic  a  state,  and  likely  soon  to  be  waur, 
thinks  I  to  mysel*,  *  Watty,  how's  your  faither  to  get  to  Buckly- 
vie  the  night  ?*  For  hame  he  bad  to  be;  for  Laird  Kay  had  a 
wager  on  his  head,  to  jump  against  a  Highland  piper  at  Kippen 
for  twenty  mcrks, — and  if  he  didna  keep  tryst,  the  laird  wad 
loss  his  siller.  So  I  began  to  jog  up  him  and  his  crony;  but  a* 
that  I  could  get,  was  Habby*s  harp  to  carry  to  his  quarters. 
This  was  soon  done,  but  when  I  came  back  I  had  to  helf 
Hsbby  himself  hame;  and  I  tmw  I  found  my  share  o'  hinr 
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throngh  beneath  me,  and,  keeping  the  end  o't  fast  in  my  band, 
I  held  him  firm  np  in  bis  seat,  and  awa'  we  scudded  through  the 
drift  as  if  we  had  been  riding  a  broose.  From  tbe  air  and 
exercise,  my  £futher  began  to  come  to  bimsel' ;  and,  finding  this, 
I  thought  it  would  be  best  for  me,  before  we  came  to  our  ain 
house,  to  slip  aff  and  warn  my  mither  and  the  bairns  o'  the 
firigbtsome-like  figure  o*  my  faither,  in  case  they  might  be 
scared  out  o'  ony  sma*  gumption  they  had.  So,  when  Weasel 
came  within  scent  o*  his  ain  com  kist,  I  took  my  leave ;  and  it 
was  weel  I  did  so,  for,  when  he  came  in  hauding  the  bouat  before 
Iiis  /ause  face,  and  showing  the  horns  sticking  through  his 
bonnet,  they  a',  except  my  mither,  yelled  and  ran  like  hunted 
hares  to  the  readiest  hole  or  comer  they  could  get,  and  my 
faither,  afler  dancing  his  new  court  step,  and  shaking  his  tail 
twa  three  times  round  the  fire,  went  off  to  see  his  crony  Peter 
Keets,  the  tailor.  But,  as  soon  as  they  got  a  glimpse  o'  him  at 
Peter's,  the  wife  jumped  head-foremost  into  the  mart  barrel, 
while  the  tailor  bimseP  made  a  claught  at  the  tweyt  and  ran  up 
through  the  reek,  and  out  at  the  hole  in  the  roof,  yelling  like  a 
wild  cat.  My  faither  thought  this  the  wale  o'  sport,  and  sh'pped 
about  firae  house  to  house,  till  there  was  sic  a  scrieching,  and 
rinning,  and  roaring  as  had  never  been  heard  before  in  Bucklyvie 
since  it  was  a  toun.** 

Watty  now  paused  as  if  he  had  finished.  "  Well,  youngster," 
said  the  old  steward,  ^  you  have  told  us  a  long  story,  and  all,  I 
dare  say,  veiy  true,  but  you  have  not  yet  sud  how  you  hap- 
pened to  engage  with  the  minstrel.** 

"  Weel,  since  you  maun  ken,"  resumed  Watty,  "  it  was  nae 
doing  o'  mine.  My  faither's  dell  cantrips  had  become  the  com- 
mon clash  o*  the  kintra-side,  and  I  had  made  some  rhymes 
about  him,  which  he  was  weel  enough  pleased  with  at  first,  till 
some  of  his  companions  put  him  in  a  pet  about  them,  and  then 
I  had  hardly  a  dog's  life  o't.  So  the  next  time  Habby  Gray 
came  to  seo  tbe  Laird  o*  Buchanan,  he  ca'd  on  my  faither,  and  the 
twa  made  a  bargain,  but  what  it  was  I  never  heard ;  but,  when 
Habby *s  gaun  awa,  my  fiuther  daps  his  harp  on  my  back  and  turns 
me  adrift  wi'  naethiog  but  a  gowf  in  the  lug  to  keep  my  pouch  wi*.* 
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*'  That  seems  hard  nsagei  mj  young  friend,**  said  the  steward; 
*'biit  let  us  hear  the  rhymes,  and  then  we'll  be  able  to  aay 
more  about  it** 

At  the  urgent  desure  of  the.  steward  and  all  present,  Watty 
placed  the  harp  between  his  limbs,  and,  after  twanging  away  far 
some  time,  by  way  of  symphony,  and  in  waggish  imitation  of  his 
master,  sung  the  fi^owing  lines  to  an  air  which,  though  not 
altogether  devoid  of  m^ic,  had  yet  so  -strong  an  expression  of 
the  ludicrous  about  it,  that  it  seemed  to  the  ears  of  the  company 
▼ery  much  like  an  attempt  to  burlesque  the  lofty  profession  of 
which  the  unwilling  youth  had  thus  been  constrained  to  become 
a  member : — 

THB  DHL  O*  BUCSLTTIl. 

Natt  doubt  yell  has  beard  how  daft  Darie  M*Ouat, 
Cam*  hame  like  a  dell,  wi*  an  axUd  horn  booat ; 
His  feet  they  were  cloven,  homa  stock  through  his  bonnet. 
That  fley'd  a'  the  neibours,  whene^r  they  looked  on  it ; 
The  balma  flew  like  bees  in  a  firight  to  their  hirie. 
For  ne*er  sic  a  deil  was  e'er  seen  in  Baeklyrie. 

We  had  dcils  o*  oar  ain  in  plenty  to  grue  at. 
Without  makin*  a  new  dell  o'  Davie  M'Ouat ; 
We  hae  deils  at  the  somin',  and  dells  at  blasphemin'; 
We  hae  deils  at  the  cursin',  and  deils  at  nicknaoiin*; 
But  for  cloots  and  for  horns,  and  jawi  fit  to  rive  ye. 
Sic  a  deil  never  cam*  to  the  town  o*  Bucklyrie. 

We  hae  deils  that  will  lie  wi*  ony  deil  breathing; 

We're  a*  deils  for  drink  when  we  get  it  tor  naething  i 

We  tak*  a*  we  can,  we  gle  unco  little. 

For  no  ane  '11  part  wi'  the  reek  o*  his  spittle ; 

The  shool  we  ne'er  use,  wi'  the  rake  we  will  rive  you : 

So  well  fen  vdthont  ony  mae  deUs  in  Bucklyvis. 

Though  hanless  and  dootless,  wi*  nae  tail  to  smite  ye. 
Like  leeches  when  yaup,  fu*  sair  can  we  bite  ye ; 
In  our  meal-pock  nae  new  dell  will  e*er  get  his  nleve  in. 
For  among  us  the  auld  deil  could  scarce  get  a  livin*. 
To  keep  a'  that's  gude  to  ourselves  we  contrive  eye, 
For  that  is  the  creed  o'  the  town  o^  Bueklyvie. 
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But  deils  wi'  Court  favour  we  never  look  blue  at. 
Then  let's  drink  to  our  new  deil,  daft  Davie  M'Ouat  j 
And  lang  may  be  wag  baith  liif  tail  and  his  bidrdie  ' 
Without  skaith  or  scuming  frae  lord  or  frae  lalrdie 
Let  him  get  but  the  Queen  at  our  fiauti  to  connive  aje. 
Hell  be  the  beat  deil  for  the  town  o*  BuokljrTie. 

Now,  I've  teirt  70  lite  failin',  I've  tell't  ye  ilk  faut ; 
Stick  mair  to  your  moilin',  and  less  to  your  maut ; 
And  aiblins  yell  find  it  far  better  and  wiser. 
Than  traiken*  and  drinkin*  wi*  Oavie  the  guicar  t 
And  never  to  wanthrift  may  ony  deil  drive  ye. 
Is  the  wish  o*  wee  Watty,  the  bard  o*  Bucklyvie. 

"  Well,  Watty,  Eince  that  ia  your  name,"  said  the  ateward, 
'*  instead  of  a  gowf  i*  the  lag,  had  you  been  a  son  of  mine,  I 
would  have  turned  you  adrifl  with  as  many  marks  of  the  lash 
on  your  back  as  there  are  strings  to  the  harp.  Sharoe  upon 
you  for  a  graceless  vagrant  that  could  thus  lampoon  the  bones 
that  begot  you." 

"  Hoolie  a  wee,  Sir — Souple-shanks,  as  they  ca*  him,  is  nae 
father  o'  mine,  he's  only  my  Biappy;  my  mitberV  guderaan 
like;  and,  except  being  a  M'Ouat,  he's  no  a  drap  0'  blood  related 
to  me.  And  I  think  the  usage  was  just  hard  eneugh,  to  ani. 
that  had  served  him  so  long,  and  got  nothing  but  cuddy's  wages, 
heavy  wark  and  sair  banes  for  his  trouble." 

*'  That  indeed  alters  the  case  a  little ;  but  surely  you  scanda- 
ls your  townsmen,  when  you  say  they  cannot  sit  with  a  friend 
without  drinking." 

"Sit  without  drinking!  They're  no  exactly  my  words,  but 
they're  no  far  frae  my  meaning.  Did  you  ever  see  a  leech  sit 
on  a  timmer  leg.  Sir?" 

**  No,  youngster,  I  confess  I  never  did." 

**  Wecl  then,  dll  ye  see  a  feirly  o*  that  kind,  never  expect 
that  a  Bucklyvie  man  will  sit  whar  there's  nae  drink  gaun.*' 

Watty  then  betook  himself  to  a  comer  near  the  fire,  from 
whence  he  began  to  treat  the  party  to  the  music  of  the  tramp, 
or  Jew's  harp.  Thas  engaged,  the  time  drove  on,  till  the  pipes 
struck  up  the  tune  known  in  the  castle  as  the  **  dinner 
gathering"— a  summons  which,  on  all  oocasiouf,  was  obeyed 
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with  alacrity.  After  this  very  important  matter  had  been 
despatched,  and  the  hall  put  in  evening  order,  the  family  circle 
began  to  be  agmn  formed  round  the  cheerful  blaze. 

*•  Watty,  my  lad,"  said  old  Buncb,  "you've  been  giving  us  a 
little  music  on  the  Jew*8  harp. — Do  you  like  it  better  than 
your  master's  harp  ?". 

"  It's  easier  carried,  Sir." 

"  Do  you  sing  to  it,  youngster  ?"  Paid  the  steward. 

*'  I  would  rather  sing  to  the  skirl  o'  a  firying-pan  than  either 
the  Jew's  or  my  maister's  harp;  for,  I  think,  there's  baith  meat 
and  music  in't,  as  the  dog  said  when  he  ate  the  piper's  bag." 

"  Your  master,'^  continued  Bunch.  "  does  not  think  much  of 
your  music ;  he  says  you're  far  behind  wi'  the  harp." 

"  Far  behind,  said  ye?  odd  I  dinna  ken  what  he  would  h.ie. 
I'm  aye  at  his  heels  wi't." 

"  I  don't  know,  but  he  seema  to  think  you  behind  somehow 
or  other." 

"He'll  be  meaning  that  the  harp  is  behind  me,  which  is 
odener  the  case  than  me  behind  it.*' 

*•  What,  my  little  Hempjf,  you're  trying  to  play  the  wag  witn 
me !  Then  I  must  punish  you  by  making  you  get  behind  the 
harp  and  sing  us  a  song,  not  the  one  you  sung  last  night ;  you 
must  give  us  something  new." 

As  all  present  seconded  Bunch's  proposal,  Watty  crawled 
forth  like  a  spider  from  bis  corner,  and  taking  the  harp,  placed 
himself  in  the  centre,  and  afler  performing  obeisance  to  hij 
auditors,  in  imitation  of  his  master,  thus  went  on : 


THS  HAEP  AND  THS  BAOOIt. 

At  that  tide  when  the  voice  of  the  turtle  is  dumb. 
And  winter  wi*  drap  at  bis  nose  doth  come,— 
A  whistle  to  malce  o*  the  castle  lum 

To  0owf  his  music  sae  sairie,  O ! 
And  the  roast  on  the  sp«et  is  sapless  an*  sma*. 
And  meat  is  scant  In  chamber  and  ha*. 
And  the  knlchts  hae  ceased  their  merry  galiaw. 

For  lack  o*  their  warm  cnnarie.  0 1 
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Then  the  Harp  and  the  Haggis  began  a  dispute, 
'Rout  whillc  o*  their  charms  were  in  highest  repute: 
The  Haggis  at  first  as  a  haddte  was  mute. 

An'  the  Harp  went  on  wi*  her  Tapourin*,  O ! 
An'  lofty  an*  load  were  the  tones  she  assumed. 
An*  boasted  how  ladles  uid  knichts  gaily  plumed. 
Through  rich  gilded  halls,  all  bo  sweetly  perftimed, 

To  the  sound  of  her  strings  went  a  caperin',  O ! 

**  While  the  Haggis,**  she  said,  **  was  a  beggardly  slave. 
An*  nerer  was  seen  'mang  the  fair  an '  the  brave  ;** 
**  Fuff!  taftV*  quo*  the  Haggis,  "thou  Tile  lying  knave. 

Come  tell  us  the  use  of  th/Hwaiiging,  O  ? 
Can  it  fill  atoom  wame?  can  it  help  a  man's  pack  ? 
A  minstrel  when  out  may  come  in  for  his  snack. 
But  when  starring  at  hame,  will  it  keep  him,  alack  I 

Frae  trying  his  hand  at  the  hanging,  O  1** 

The  twa  they  grew  wud  as  wnd  could  be, 
But  a  minstrel  boy  they  chanced  to  see, 
Wha  stood  list*ning  bye*  an'  to  settle  the  plea. 

They  begged  he  would  try  his  endearour,  0 1 
For  the  twa  in  their  wrath  had  all  reason  forgot. 
And  stood  boiling  with  rage  just  like  peas  in  a  pot. 
But  a  Haggis  ye  ken,  aye  looks  best  when  it's  hot. 

So  his  bowels  were  moved  in  her  fkvour,  O  ! 

**  Nocht  pleases  the  lug  half  sae  weel  as  a  tune. 
An'  whar  hings  the  lug  wad  be  fed  wi'  a  spoon  ?" 
The  harp  in  a  triumph  cried,  "  Laddie,  weel  done,** 

An*  her  strings  wi*  delight  feel  a  tinkling.  O I 
**  The  harp's  a  braw  thing,"  continued  the  youth, 
**  But  what  is  a  harp  to  put  in  the  mouth  ? 
It  fills  na  the  wame,  it  slalks  na  the  drouth,— 

At  least, — that  is  m^  way  o'  thinking,  O I 

"  A  tune's  but  ui  ai'r;  but  a  Haggis  is  meat}'— 
An'  wha  plays  the  tune  that  a  body  can  eat? 
When  a  Haggis  is  seen  wi*  a  sheep's  head  and  feet. 

My  word,  she  has  gallant  attendance,  O ! 
A  man  wi'  sic  fare  may  ne'er  pree  the  tangs. 
But  laugh  at  lank  hunger  though  sharp  be  her  fangs  t 
But  the  bard  that  mauii  live  by  the  wind  o'  hia  sanga, 

Waes  me.  has  a  puir  depen Jeiico,  0 1 
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"  llow  aften  we  hear  wi*  the  tear  in  oar  eye, 

now  the  puir  ctarring  minstrel,  exposed  to  the  sky. 

Lays  his  head  on  his  harp,  and  breathes  out  his  last  sigh. 

Without  e'er  a  friend  within  hearing,  O ! 
But  wha  over  heard  of  a  minstrel  so  erost,— 
Lay  his  head  on  a  Haggis  to  gie  np  the  ghost  ? 
O  netcr,  since  Time  took  his  scythe  frae  the  post. 

An*  truntled  awa  to  the  shearing,  01 

**  Now  111  settle  your  plea  in  the  crack  o*  a  whup ;~ 

Gie  the  Hsggis  the  lead,  bet  to  dine  or  to  sup  :— 

Till  the  bags  are  wed  filled,  there  can  nae  drone  get  op,— 

Is  a  saying  I  learnt  from  my  mither,  O I 
When  the  feasting  is  owre,  let  the  harp  loudly  twang. 
An*  soothe  Ilka  lug  wi'  the  charms  o*  her  sang,— 
An'  the  wish  of  my  heart  is,  whererer  ye  gang, 

Oude  grant  ye  may  aye  be  thegither,  O  I** 

"  Well,  Watty,"  said  Bunch,  **  Fm  not  much  o£a  judge  of  thy 
crafl,  but  thou  seemest  a  little  roughish  at  the  business ;  yet  in 
time  thou  may  est  get  better  acquainted  with  it.** 

*'  Odd,  Sir,  what  can  the  like  o*  me  expect?  there's  mony  that 
hae  been  langer  at  the  trade  that  canna  mak  saut  to  their  kail, 
and  whanr  the  kail  is  to  come  firae  is  a  mystery  to  me.  If  yon 
bad  heard  the  complaints  they  were  making  at  tlie  banquet,  it 
would  have  made  your  heart  sair.  I  sat  down  on  a  bink  beside 
sax  0*  them,  and  every  ane's  tale  was  waur  than  anither*8 ;  ane 
o'  them,  wha  had  sax  patrons,  a*  lords,  and  nae  less,  had  only 
got  twelve  merks  for  the  last  twelve  months,  frae  the  whole  o* 
them.  Anither  had  tramped  fifty  miles  up  through  the  Hie- 
lands,  to  play  and  sing  at  a  chiefs  wedding,  and  a*  he  got  for 
his  trouble  was  a  pockfu*  o*  meal,  a  wee  kebbock,  and  a  score  of 
eggs,  with  the  iotimation  that  if  he  cam  back  again,  he  wasna 
to  expect  to  be  sae  weol  paid.  Now,  hearing  a*  these  things, 
Sir,  you  needna  be  surprised  if  I  took  a  heart  scad  at  the  harp.** 

"  Thou  seem*8t  to  look  about  thee,  friend  Watty,  and  on  that 
account  I  have  hopes  of  thee,  lad,  that  thoalt  come  to  good. 
Do  you  say  your  prayers  now,  Watty?'* 

"  I  say  twa  every  night,  a  long  ane  and  a  short  ane.** 

'*  What  may  they  be,  my  good  lad  ?* 
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*'  Odd,  Sir,  Til  tell  you  the  short  ane,  bnt  I  aye  keep  the  lang 
ane  to  myier.** 

"  WeU." 

''  It's  *  God  be  gade  to  them  that's  gnde  to  me.'** 

"  Very  well, — a  good  Scotsman's  prayer, — but  now,  Watty, 
lost  night  yon  told  ns  all  that  happened  among  the  satyrs, 
and  the  minstrels,  but  you  did  not  say  a  word  about  what 
took  place  among  the  great  folks  in  the  banqueting-hall.** 

"  You*re  jeering  me  now.  Sir,  the  like  o'  me  wasna  let  across 
the  door-step.  If  you  want  to  ken,  you  maun  ask  my  master; 
he'll  tell  ye  a*  about  it." 

▲  CUT  W0B8B  THAN  A  DUBK. 

Dr  Y of  P ,  and  Rev.  Mr  L of  E ,  were  on  a 

journey  together,  perhaps  to  assist  a  brotber  on  the  occasion  of 
the  dispensation  of  the  sacrament.    When  in  the  dressing-room, 

Mr  L remarked,  as  Dr  Y—  was  shaving  himself,  "  That's 

no  the  way  they  do  in  our  country — they  singe  sheep-heads." 
"  So  I  see,"  said  the  Doctor,  lifting  the  artificial  scalp  from  the 
bead  of  Mr  L . 

AS  COOL  AS  A  CUCUMBER. 

On  the  lino  of  railway  between  Arbroath  and  Dundee,  there 
is  [1852]  one  of  the  most  polite  guards  that  ever,  with  thumb 
and  finger,  touched  brim  of  beaver  or  cap.  The  evening  train, 
from  some  cause  or  other,  required  to  stop  at  one  of  the  wet 
docks  before  entering  the  station  at  Dundee,  when  an  English 
passenger,  thinking  that  the  carriages  hod  reached  their  destina- 
tion, stepped  out,  and  fell  into  the  dock  below,  many  feet  deep ; 
but  being  an  excellent  swimmer,  he  kept  himself  afloat.  The 
guard  hearing  the  plunge,  went  to  the  spot,  and  holding  op  his 
lantern  he  looked  about  for  a  short  time,  until  he  should  ascertain 
whether  the  gentleman  or  lady  was  visible ;  when  he  observed 
him  he  said,  rather  coolly,  as  the  gentleman  thought,  "  I  see  ye, 
Sir !  I  see  ye!  just  hover  about  a  blink^  and  we'll  soon  tak'  ye 
out." 
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PERSONAL  ACCOUST. 

The  late  Dr  Stewart  of  Erskine,  had  a  keen  debate  with  a 
geotleman  who  contended  strongly  for  the  infant  moral  perfec- 
tion of  the  human  race,  and  held  that  the  doctrince  of  original 
sin  was  a  clerical  fiction.  **  Well,  well,  Sir,  hold  your  opinion, 
as  you  appear  determined  to  do ;  but  let  me  remind  you,  that 
ye  have  as  much  actual  tranegressiou  as,  if  unatoned  for,  will 
settle  you  at  any  rate." 

PROOF  AGAINST  INJURY. 

Hawkie  entered  the  shop  of  one  of  his  almoners  while  the 
process  of  painting  was  undergoing.  **Take  care  of  your 
clothes,**  said  the  attendant  at  the  counter.**  "  Na,**  retorted 
the  wit  of  tattered  attire ;  "  tak*  care  o*  your  paint — it*8  mair 
iikely  to  b^  damaged  by  me,  tban  Tm  by  it.** 

A  beggar's  gratitude. 

An  old  mendicant  made,  with  bonnet  in  hand,  the  beggar*a 
appeal  to  a  clergyman,  who  was  well  known  to  the  supplicant. 
The  minister  put  a  piece  of  silver  into  his  hand,  which  raised  to 
a  high  pitch  the  expression  of  gratitude.  ''  Thank  ye.  Sir ! 
Oh  thank  ye !  1*11  gie  ye  an  afternoon's  hearing  for  this  ane  o* 
thae  days.** 

sbeing's  bblibvino. 

No  class  of  persons  are  so  observing  of  the  state  of  the  weather 
as  farmers;  and  these  operative  agriculturists,  if  of  ordinary 
iutelligenco,  may  be  considered  as  weather-wise  men,  and  may 
safely  be  consulted. 

A  Lanarkshire  farmer  had  been,  as  he  thought,  misled  by  his 
barometer,  which  had  indicated  good  weather  for  several  days ; 
but  the  sky  would  have  its  own  way,  and  poured  down  its 
liquid  treasures  in  more  than  usual  abundance;  the  farmer 
in  a  rage  took  down  the  atmospheric  indicator,  and  going  to  the 
door,  held  out  the  glass,  saying,  "  Will  ye  no  believe  your  ain 
een?" 
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EQUAL  8AUCB  AMD  SOLID. 

*'  You  see,"  said  an  English  gentleman,  who  appeared  to  take 
bis  dinner  with  extraordinary  gusto,  to  a  Scotchman  dining  at 
the  same  table,  "  that  I  take  a  great  deal  of  butter  to  my  fish." 
*•  Ay,  an*  a  deevilish  deal  o'  lisb  to  your  butter  too." 

TQB  HECKLER. 

About  40  years  ago  (1852),  the  late  Mr  M'Crone,  factor  in 
the  Isle  of  Man,  where  he  resided  till  his  death,  was,  and  had 
long  been  famed  as  a  most  intelligent  and  acute  law>ag«;nt  and 
messenger-at-arms  in  Glasgow.  As  such,  he  was  extensively  and 
respectably  employed  in  the  recovery  of  debts,  considered  doubt- 
ful or  desperate.  His  success  in  this  last  department,  and  the 
knowing  and  adroit  means  adopted  by  him  to  accomplish  it, 
made  him  the  fear  and  dread  of  many  who  were  in  any  respect 
vergeru  ad  incpiam— and  so  vigorous  as  well  as  rigorous  were 
his  measures,  that  various  names  or  titles  were  bestowed  on  him, 
characterestic  of  the  various  opinions  entertained  of  his  actings 
by  those  who  suffered  his  correction,  or  by  those  neighbours 
who  sympathised  with  the  unfortunates  who  complained  of  it. 

Tha  office,  or  place  of  business  occupied  by  him,  was  in  a 
close  or  entry  on  the  east  side  of  the  High  Street,  a  httle  way 
abovfthe  Cross  ;  it  consisted  of  two  apartments  in  a  back  land, 
up  a  short  wooden  stair,  leading  off  the  stone  one  use^for  the 
front  land.  On  reaching  the  wooden  stairhead,  a  massive  door 
obstructed  farther  advance ;  but  on  a  visitor  knocking  with  his 
knuckles  (no  knocker  or  bell  being  there),  i)ermis&ion  to  enter 
was  given  by  the  voice  of  some  one  inside  calling  aloud,  "  Come 
in,"  or  "  Push  up,"  leaving  the  visitor  either  to  stand  still,  or  by 
vigorous  exertion  to  remove  the  vis  inertia  of  the  heavy  door, 
and  a  ponderous  iron  weight  running  through  a  rusty  pulley 
behind,  to  force  bis  body  into  the  outer  room,  whilst,  in  doing 
so,  the  noise  and  skreeching  sound  of  the  rusty  apparatus  was 
portentously  insufferable. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  High  Street  there  were,  in  these  days, 
a  great  many  shops  occupied  by  lint  dealers  and  hecklers ;  and 
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among  these,  was  a  well-firequented  snoff-shop,  kept  by  Willie 
Alexander,  for  so  he  was  fiimiliarly  named.  Willie  was  given  to 
practical  joking,  and  practised  sometimes  with  complete  sncoess. 
On  a  weekly  market  day  in  Glasgow,  one  Wednesday  forenoon, 
as  Willie  was  standing  at  his  shop  door,  a  decent  country-man, 
with  a  bundle  on  bis  back,  came  down  the  street,  and  addressing 
Willie  said, 

"  Ken  ye,  sir,  whaur  I  could  fa'  in  wi'  a  guid  Heckler  here- 
abouts T 

WHlie,  who  saw  that  a  joke  might  be  attempted  with  erery 
chance  of  success,  looked  somewhat  seriously  at  the  man,  and 
said,  '*  'Deed  it's  no  every  lint-stripper  hereabouts  ye  can  lippen 
to,  gudeman ;  but  if  I  had  a  job  o'  the  kind,  I  think,  there's  ane 
I  could  depend  on,  no  far  aff,  if  he  would  undertak'  it." 

This  preface  induced  the  man  to  tell  Willie — **  'Deed,  man, 
it's  a  pickle  lint  I  want  heckle't  for  our  wife  at  hame.  It's  our 
ain  growin',  and  reed  guid,  and  we  want  it  right  done,  'at  we  do; 
and  it  will  oblige  us  greatly  if  ye  can  airt  us  to  your  frien'." 

Willie  on  tliis  told  the  honest  man  "  That  bis  friend,  M'CroDe, 
straight  opposite,  was  one  of  the  beU  hecklen  in  the  town ;  but 
ten  to  one,"  says  Willie,  **  if  hell  meddle  wi't,  as  he  has  got  riclif 
and  they  say  he's  about  leaving  aff  business ;  but  ye  can  just 
leave  your  lint  wi'  him  and  try ;''  and  after  telling  him  how  to 
get  into  the  office,  the  man  went  off. 

On  getting  to  Mr  M'Crone's  stairhead,  and  rapping,  hearing 
the  cry,  "  Come  in ;  push  up  the  door,"  the  man,  putting  his 
shoulder  and  the  bundle  of  lint  against  it,  sent  it  up  in  a 
hurry,  with  its  creaking  sound  like  wee-wee-wee,  resembling 
the  unearthly  squeak  of  the  railway  whistle,  and  tlien  bounced 
forward  into  the  room,  leaving  the  door  to  shut  by  the 
impetus  of  the  ponderous  weight  behind,  which  it  instantl/ 
did,  with  a  bang  which  shook  the  whole  house,  and  set 
several  young  men  in  the  room  a-staring;  one  of  whom,  who 
seemed  to  be  master  there,  asked  the  poor  man  what  he  meant 
or  wanted. 

The  man  looked  somewhat  bewildered  at  the  rapid  motion 
and  fn'glitsome  noise  of  the  door,  got  confused,  and  said,  ^  Is 
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Air  M'Crone  in?**  and  being  told  he  waa,  bat  that  be  waa 
engaged  with  some  person  in  the  inner  room,  the  man  insisted  on 
seeing  him ;  this  was  refused,  however,  as  Mr  M'Crone  was  said  to 
bo  very  particularly  engaged,  and  likely  to  be  occupied  for  some 
time,  on  which  account  he  was  desired  to  come  back  in  an  hour 
or  so  afler.  On  being  told  this,  the  man  loosed  from  bia 
shoulders  a  sheet  in  which  he  had  the  lint  bundled  up,  and 
threw  it  down  on  the  floor,  sajing,  he  bad  come  with  it  from  the 
country  for  Mr  M*Crone's  particular  care,  and  would  come  back 
and  see  him  about  it 

Afler  his  departure,  Mr  M'Crone,  who  thought  the  bundle 
might  be  sent  as  a  present  from  some  one,  patiently  waited  the 
man*s  return,  and  on  seeing  him,  and  finding  that  he  was  a 
stranger,  asked  him  whose  lint  it  was,  when  the  man  answered 
in  a  quiet  conciliating  manner,  **  *Deed,  sir,  it  belangs  to  our 
wife  and  me;  it*s  a  pickle  we  grew  cursors;  it's  as  guid  as 
ever  grew,  and  we're  earnest  that  ye  wa*d  do  it  justice^  ye  see." 

This  address  was  quite  mysterious  and  incomprehensible  ta 
Mr  M'Crone,  who,  somewhat  nettled,  asked  the  man  "what 
in  all  the  world  he  meant  by  doing  it  justice  ?**  on  which  the 
man  said  somewhat  timidly,  ^  Just  heckle't  weel,  ye  ken  !** 

Mr  M'Crone  on  this  got  enraged,  and  ordered  tbe  man 
forthwith  to  take  up  his  bundle  and  be  gone. 

The  man,  however,  told  Mr  M'Crone  "  That  he  was  not  to  be 
made  a  fool  o*  in  this  way — that  he  would  pay  him  weel  for  his 
trouble,**  and  urged  him  to  get  it  done. 

Mr  M'Crone  on  this  became  outrageous,  and  was  for  thrusting 
the  man  out  of  his  room,  when  the  man  said,  "I  see  it*s  true  what 
they  teirt  me ;  ye're  getting  aboon  your  trade,  and  you'll  soon 
lose  your  employment  if  you  gang  on  at  this  gate ;  anco  mair 
I  offer,  if  you  do  it  weel  and  soon,  I  promise  to  pny  you  weel 
for't,  as  your  neighbours  assure  me  '  you're  the  best  Heckler  in 
the  whole  toicny* 

Mr  M'Crone,  afler  a  little,  saw  the  poor  man  had  been 
imposed  upon.  He  learnt  that  it  was  a  trick  of  Willie  Alexan- 
der, and  oflen  aflerwards  laughed  heartily  at  it ;  and  he  got  the 
man  and  his  bundle  forthwith  sent  to  a  real  lint  Heckler  hard  by. 
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AM  ALIBI  PROVEN. 

Two  Of  the  oo-prcsbyten  of  the  late  (1852)  liev.  Mr  Douglas, 
Knbarchan,  were  dining  with  him,  and  ere  they  reached  home, 
the  evening  had  closed  in,  and  the  luminary  of  the  night  was 
either  away  in  the  nether  hemisphere,  by  preTioos  engagement, 
or  the  ribband-breadth  of  illuminated  8ur£Eu:e  was  of  no  use  to 
the  reverend  gentlemen. 

One  of  them.  Rev.  Mr  T ,  stumbled  in  the  dark  over  one 

of  those  piles  of  broken  road-metal,  which  usually  adorn  the 
margins  of  the  turnpike,  as  many  casualties  can  bear  testi- 
mony to. 

Rev.  Mr  L ,  the  jounger  of  the  two,  assisted  in  lifling 

bim  np,  and  it  was  found  that  the  concussion  had  forced  out  of 
his  pocket  a  case  conlaining  a  pair  of  very  valuable  spectacles. 

A  very  diligent  search  was  made  for  them,  but  in  vain ; 
they  made  the  best  of  their  way  to  a  cottage,  and  made  known 
their  case^  The  inmates  promised  to  make  a  diligent  search 
for  them  in  the  morning,  which  they  did,  and  were  successful. 

Mr  L ,  when  telling  the  mishap  afterwards  to  Mr  Doug- 
las, said,  "  We  were  a  Uttle  ashamed  of  the  aUair,  as  we  cou- 
celved  it  possible  for  Scandal,  with  her  trumpet  tongue,  to 
publish  that  we  had  been  too  hospitably  entertfuned." 

"Oh,**  said  Mr  Douglas,  **they  might  have  tliought  you 

drunk,  but  it  was  impossible  to  say  so  of  Mr  T .**    "  Why  ?" 

"  Because,*'  repUed  Mr  D ,  "  Mr  T was  evidently  two 

glasses  out  of  pocket." 

DEATH  NOT  A  SCARECROW. 

Robin  Douoall,  beadle  in  the  United  Presbyterian  Church, 
Duke  Street,  Glasgow,  nearly  half  a  century  ago  (1852),  was 
teased  by  some  striplings,  who  said  to  him,  that  he  would  surely 
be  feared  that  be  must  soon  die — as  he  had  outlived  consider- 
ably the  *•  three  and  ten  "  of  the  Hebrew  poet,  "  Fley'd,* 
says  Robin,  "  no,  no !  there*s  no  muny  auJd  folks  dee." 
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CLERICAL  COORTSUIP. 


A  REV.  GENTLEMAN  iQ  the  ChoTcli  of  Scotlaud,  DOW  do- 
ceased  (1852),  had  prepared,  with  great  care,  a  series  of  dls- 
courses  on  the  parableu  of  the  ten  virgins,  and  had  made  nse  of 
them  rather  longer  than  some  of  his  brethren  thought  them 
entitled  to. 

On  the  eyenlng  of  a  communion  Sabbath,  when  assisting  a 
brother  clergyman  in  the  same  presbytery,  one  of  this  series  was 
delivered,  which  the  minister's  ears  had  previously  listened  to 
oflener  than  he  wished.  When  the  services  were  over,  and 
on  their  way  to  the  manse — *'  Man,  John,'*  said  the  minister, 
"  ye  should  gie  up  thae  virgins,  for  they're  really  anld  maids 


now." 


A  DISAPrOlNTBD  HISTORIAN. 

Not  a  quarter  of  a  century  has  elapsed  since  Stirllug's  Lib- 
rary, in  Glasgow,  had  for  librarian  a  dry  handler  of  folios,  whose 
sarcasms  were  very  sententious. 

The  author  of  a  History  of  France,  which  never  has  been 
popular,  called  at  the  hbrary,  very  likely  to  ascertain  whether 

the  work  was  read,  and  asked  whether  ** 's  History   of 

France  were  in  just  now  ?"  He  got  for  reply,  **  It  ne'er  was 
out,  sir.' 

MATERIALS  FOR  WAR. 

Mr  Henderson,  the  proverbialist,  when  supping  with  his 
friends,  and  partakipg,  as  the  terms  of  invitation  to  this  dosing 
repast  of  the  day  has  it,  "  To  take  a  bit  toasted  cheese  or  an  egg," 
Mr  H.,  when  he  thought  the  woody  quality  of  the  cheese  was 
apparent,  would  sny  to  the  landlord,  "  Man  that  cheese  o' 
yours  would  mak*  excellent  sojcrs  o' — they  would  bum  before 
tliey  would  rin." 

A  reallt  distressing  case. 

"  'Deed,  Minister,  I  think  shame  to  come  to  yon,"  said  an 
old  dame  who  had  sought  the  clergyman's  kindly  offices  for  the 
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same  purpose  on  four  previous  occasions.  "  What's  the  matter 
Margaret,  that  ye  should  think  shame  to  come  to  me  T*  "  'Deed, 
sir,  it's  just  this,  I  have  come  to  seek  ye  to  marry  me  again.* 
*'  Well,  Margaret,  I  do  not  see  that  ye  have  any  occasion  to 
think  shame  to  come  for  such  a  purpose.  Marriage,  yon  kuovr, 
is  honourable  in  all."  '*'Deed  is't,  sir,  hut  I  hae  had  ower 
muckle  o't  already.  I  believe  there  never  was  any  poor  woman 
plaguit  wi'  sic  deeing  bodies  o*  men  as  I  hae  been." 


A  SOCIAL  ABERDONIAN. 

"  Uab  ye  ony  objections  to  dine  with  roe  to-day  ?"  said  a 
commercial  gentleman  to  an  Aberdonian  customer  ?  *'  By  no 
means,  sir,  glad  to  pick  and  dab  wi'  ye  at  ony  time  and  wi'  ooy 
fo'k."  "  You  have  no  objections  to  meet  at  dinner  one  o'  your  own 
craft*'  *'  No  a  man  in  Aberdeen  that  I  canna  meet.  Surely  it 
would  be  ill  faur'd  in  me  to  object  to  ony  person  you  thoaglit 
proper  to  ask,  sir;  but  wha  is*t,  if  there  be  nae  fau't  in  speering?" 
•*  It's  your  neighbour  John  P..  the  draper."  **  Eh,  ia't  him?  to 
Auld  Nick  wi*  him !  the  skin  flint!  he  would  tak'  the  flesh  afi*his 
father  to  roak'  flannen  o*  to  keep  bis  ain  cauld  carcase  wann." 

EARLT  HOUB8. 

A  GENTLEMAN  callcd  at  Logau  House  early  one  forenoon 
wishing  to  see  the  Laird.  *'  Oh,  Sir,"  said  the  servant,  "  he  has 
some  company  wi*  him.*'  **  I  am  afraid  that  I  have  called  too 
soon ;  they'll  not  have  done  with  breakfast"  **  ^Deed,  Sir,  it*s 
yesterday's  dinner  that  they're  no  done  wi'." 


VERY  QUESTIONABLE  APPROPRIATION. 

"  Janet,**  said  the  minister  to  one  of  hia  parishioners,  when 
going  the  rounds  of  visitation,  **  ye  hae  great  reason  for  grati- 
tude to  Providence  for  a'  his  comforts ;  ye  hae  mair  than  an 
ordinary  share  o*  the  world's  goods  to  make  ye  happy.** 
'*  'Deed,  Sir,  we  hat  great  reason  to  be  thankfu'  for  His  kindness 
and.  Sir,  we  tak*  a  sanctifled  use  o'  the  blessings  gien  as— we 
live  decently,  and  lay  by  the  rest." 
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KO  KEW  DISCOVERT. 

A  FATHER  WR3  questioning  his  children,  one  Sunday  even- 
ing, on  the  portion  of  sacred  writ  in  Genesis  descriptiTe  of  the 
construction  of  the  ark.  *'  How  was  light  admitted  into  the 
ark;  glass  was  then  unknown?"  queried  papa  at  one  of  the 
misses.    "  Oh !  Noah  just  lighted  the  gas." 

K07  ENVIABLE  LODGINGS. 

'*  Is  this  you,  Tammas  ?  Man,  you're  no  mackle  changed 
since  I  left  you  twenty  years  past  to  gang  a  sodgering  !'*  '*It*s 
just  me,  Davie;  verra  little  changed  for  the  better,  I  fenr." 
"  Wbat  are  ye  doing,  m^n  ?"  "  Just  gaun  through  Hfe  wi*  my 
feet  on  the  treddles,  as  when  ye  left  Fra  married,  too,  like  the 
rest  o'  the  warld.**  "  Are  ye !  and  wha  got  ye,  man,  to  divide 
the  cares  of  the  world  wi*  ?"  "  Do  ye  mind  a  weaver  they  ca*d 
Satan ;  for  folk  in  Paisley  are  scarcely  kent  by  the  name  in 
the  parish  books  ?**  "  Brawly  do  I  mind  Satan !  mony  a  gill  hae 
I  had  wi'  him."  *'  Weel,  I'm  married  to  the  Deil's  dochter,  and 
we're  just  stopping  wi'  the  auld  folc !" 

AN  ANCIENT  FAMILT  NOT  IN  DUBKE'S  PEERAGE. 

"  You're  Pat  Magra,  I'm  sure,  though  it's  thirty  years  since 
I  heard  the  sound  of  your  voice."  "  You're  right,  an'  it's  just 
myself  here  agin  among  you."  "How  are  times  wid  you?" 
**  Och,  cruel  bad — nothing  to  do,  and  less  to  ate ;  if  it  goes  on 
long  this  way,  we  may  go  and  croak  like  frogs  in  a  bog,  for 
want  of  having  anything  else  to  do."  "  How  are  all  our  old 
friends?— the  turf,  I'm  afraid,  has  put  out  the  tailor."  "  'Deed 
and  you're  right."  '*  How  is  ould  Dennis  ?  as  we  used  to  call 
him."  "  Och,  well  and  hearty."  **  And  Barney  too,  merry- 
hearted  Barney ;  I  hope  hb  foot  is  on  the  top  of  the  turf  yet  ?" 
'*  To  be  sure  it  is,  and  I  am  right  glad  of  it ;  but  he*s  married, 
poor  fellow."  **  Married  is  he  ?  an'  to  whom  did  Barney 
buckle  to  ?  he  deserved  a  good  wife."  "  Yes,  he  did  deserve  it, 
but  didn't  get  it;  he's  married  to  the  devil's  own  daughter, 
sure!"  *' Ay,  ay;  well,  it's  so.  is  it? — then  be  is  married  into 
an  ould  ancient  family." 
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THE  BEATER  AKD  THE  DAUOHLK. 

"  1  THINK  III  no  be  laiig  on  this  yirth,*"  said  a  person  oyer- 
beard  in  an  adjoining  room,  wbose  stutter  indicated  inebriety. 
"  What's  the  matter  noo  wi*  ye,  Robin,"  replied  the  other,  wbo 
was  not  so  far  gone,  "  will  ye  tell  me  whar  you*re  gann,  and  if 
it's  a  better  place  I'll  gang  wi*  you,  man  ?^  '*  Dinna  joke  about 
it,  Willie,  for  it's  true ;  I  had  an  awfa*  dream."  •*  Dream  I  ye 
tavert  fool!  wha  cares  about  dreams ?**  "Ay,  but  this  is  a 
real  true  dream."  "  How  do  ye  ken  it's  true  ?  has't  been  ful- 
fill'd  already?  that's  the  only  way  I  can  ken  whether  dreams  are 
true  or  no:  but  maybe  it's  a  ghost  that  I'm  speaking  to:-  if  sae, 
it's  the  first  o*  the  kind  that  I  hae  heard  o'  that  could  stan*  sax 
gills  at  a  sittin'."  **  Will  you  just  hand  yonr  tongue  and  III  tell 
ye  a'  about  it?  I  dream't  that  I  was  in  a  kirkyard,  and  I  saw 
a  great  big  open  grave."  "  Man,  that's  frichtsome,  Robin ;  but 
say  awa*."  "  An'  there  was  an  auld  hat  lying  at  the  bottom  o* 
the  grave,  and  an  auld  bauchle  at  the  mouth  o't,  and  the  twa  were 
crackin'  to  ane  anither."  "Hout!  tout!  tout!  tout!  havers, 
blethers,  how  could  a  bauchle  speak  to  a  hat,  or  a  hat  to  a  bau- 
clile?  we  a'  ken  that  there's  tongues  in  heads,  but  I  ne'er  heard 
o'  ony  in  hats  or  bauchles  afore;  there's  gay  lang  tongues  whiles 
aneath  mutches,  as  ye  ken."  "  It's  a  dream,  ye  stupid  block- 
head ;  will  you  no  keep  your  ain  tongue  within  your  teeth  till  I 
tell't  to  you?*'  "The  bauchle  was  lookin'  doun,  as  I  thought, 
mae  ways  than  ane  on  tlie  puir  hat,  and  it  was  sayin',  *  Friend, 
you're  low  aneuch  i'  the  world  now — chang't  days  wi'  you, 
wha  like  you  wi'  your  birse  up  when  you  were  cotkin'  on  the 
bailie's  pow  ?'  *  Ay,*  said  the  hat,  *  it's  chan?r*t  days  wi'  me, 
nae  doubt.'  '  What  brought  ye  to  sic  a  walu'  plicht  ?*  said  the 
bauchle.  '  Whan  the  bailie  brought  me  hame,  my  skin  was  as 
sleekit  as  the  otter's,  and  they  were  eae  carefu'  about  me, 
that  they  would  scarcely  let  sun  or  win*  licht  on  me — put 
umbrellas  aboon  me  when  the  least  smur  o'  rain  cam'  on,  an* 
when  the  bnilie  was  on  the  bench,  there  was  I  lying  aside  him 
on  the  velvet  cushion,  as  crouse  as  a  newly  kam'd  cat ;  but  I 
get  out  o'  fashion,  an'  anither  ane  was  brought  Imme,  and  they 
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would  scarcely  gie  me  a  nail  to  hang  on,  but  gied  my  braw  brass 
pin  to  the  Hew  comer,  an*  I  was  ta'en  out  at  nichts,  and  in  wat 
wather  to  save  it,  and  after  they  had  sairt  themselves  wi'  me,  they 
Belt  me  to  an  Ecrish  broker,  and  he  selt  me  again  to  a  Paddie,  a 
coal  carrier :  he  got  himseP  drunk  ae  nicht,  and  fell  and  c]our*t 
his  ain  croon,  and  knockitout  mine;  then  they  shew'd  me  up  and 
fill'd  me  wi*  saun,  and  carried  me  frae  house  to  house  fu*  o*  brayed 
stanes  to  saund  their  floors  wi\  as  lang  as  the  steeks  would  baud 
my  croon  thegither,  and  then  they  threw  me  out  into  the  closs, 
and  a  blackguard  callan  tied  me  to  a  dog's  tail,  and  ho  ran  into 
the  kirkyard  wi'  me,  and  I  was  tumbled  in  here.  Ye  seem  to 
be  sair  forfochten  yoursel',  bauchle — you're  aboon  me  noo  in  the 
warl',  time  aboot,  it's  aye  the  way  o't :  sin'  I  hae  tel't  ye  my 
sorrowfu'  history,  ye  micht  let  me  hear  yours.'  *  It's  something 
like  your  ain,  beaver;  we  may  shake  hands  ower  our  misfor- 
tunes; when  I  came  out  o'  the  souter's  hands,  wha  like  me?  ye 
micht  bao  ta'en  aff  your  beai^  at  me,  instead  of  a  glass,  wi'  real 
reflexion.  Mony  a  bottle  o'  Day  and  Martin  was  poured  on 
my  outside,  to  gar  me  glitter.  I  was  a  real  cordivan  slipper,  and 
my  lady  when  she  brought  me  hame,  wad  only  gang  on  carpets 
wi'  me,  and  as  canny  as  if  she  were  gaun  on  velvet.  In  a  while 
she  put  me  on  to  balls  and  routs,  and  my  sides  pay't  for't  there; 
but  the  worst  thing  for  me  was  the  kicking  and  flinging  at 
Highlan  reels;  twa  o'  them  did  me  mair  damage  than  sax  weeks, 
nicht  afler  nicht,  o*  your  scrapin',  bowin',  and  beckin'  at  quad- 
rilles. If  I  had  my  life  to  begin  again,  and  had  it  in  ray  power, 
I  ne'er  would  gang  wi'  ony  person  to  a  place  where  they  were 
likely  to  dance  reels ;  my  lad  j  dang  out  my  sides  wi'  her  kickin* 
and  flingin',  and  put  hersel'  in  sic  a  puff  o'  heat,  that  a  gliff  o' 
win',  as  she  gaed  through  the  lobby,  catched  her  by  the  throat, 
and  sat  doun  on  her  lungs,  puir  thing,  and  we  were  baith  thrown 
on  the  shelf  at  the  same  time,  she  was  busket  in  her  deadal 
dress  in  less  than  three  months  after;  the  servants  i'  the  house 
took  me  up  next,  and  their  big  trampers  soon  finished  my 
career ;  they  coost  me  ower  that  window  up  there ;  it  looks  into 
the  kirkyard,  ye  see,  and  here  I  am ;'  that's  my  dream.  Oh ! 
man  Will,  I  believe  I  am  gaun  to  dee;  it's  just  a  wamin'  to  me, 
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WOW  I  WOW !  "  *'  Havers,  man,  Robin,  what  are  you  youllin'  ai  ? 
— it*8  just  a  sicht  o*  the  ups  and  downs  o*  the  warl*— our  ain 
bodies— bailies'  beavers,  and  ladies'  slippers — a'  below  the 
beaver  or  aboon  the  bauchle.  The  doctor  may  plaster  and 
cuiter  us  up  for  a  while,  but  the  steeks  that  baud  the  fabric 
thegither.  will  gie  way,  rosin  them  as  ye  may ;  asunder  we 
come  like  the  poor  bauchle,  an*  a'  the  art  aneath  the  sun  canna 
put  the  pieces  in  their  places,  and  sleek  them  thegither  again.* 


KEY   TO   THE    I'ASSAOB. 


A, A  coDtractioQ  of  liae,  have. 

"  Out  there  cam  a  wee  hen, 
Seekui  for  iti  mouti 
Rab  liftlt  up  B  muckle  itane, 

Anrt  dang  her  »ff  her  feet— 
Koi  dang  btr  bIT  her  Teet. 

And  ftae  ne'er  apali'  a  irord ) 

And  ilha  egg  the  wee  hen  lud, 

rt  micht  a  been  *  burd." 

X.     A/6'.  BaBad. 

A.  B  brod A  board  baring  the  alpbabet  puted  b 

for  the  hh  of  children  at  school. 
"  Tlicj  gied  me  firit  the  A  B  brod, 

Whilk  ler  t  for  shool,  for  book  and  rod." 


Apr,  adv.  -OB,  away ;  "  aff  at  the  nail,"  to  act  I 
deranged ;  to  caricature  any  subject  by  e 
gaut  illuslrAtioD,  which   ta  oficn  characterised  bf 
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another  phrase,  **  running  awa*  wi'  the  harrows" 
— **  aff  your  legs  and  on  potatoes  ;"  unwittingly 
in  a  mistake  ;  you  don't  know  what  you  are  about ; 
to  "  tak*  off"  to  take  off,  to  remove  any  force,  to 
jibe,  to  drink  off  the  contents  of  a  glass. 

Al  gentleman,  one  morning  in  sammer,  passing  along  the  road 
towards  Tarbet,  on  the  southern  bank  of  Lochlomond,  obserred 
a  Highlander  lying  down  flat  on  his  breast,  and  quenching  his 
thirst  at  the  loch,  called  out,  "  Donald,  tak'  aff  joor  mornin*  !** 
'*  Oich,  oich,"  replied  Donald,  **  if  she  was  a  ouskie  (whisky), 
she  wad  try." 

AiBT  to. — To  direct,  to  aim,  to  point  out  a  certain 
course,  to  urge  forward. 

"  Na  our  rede  spells  the  hindmost  breath. 
And  skinkles  like  the  stam  of  er'n, 
And  lichts  the  eerie  glen  o'  death. 

And  airts  to  tho  seilfu*  beild  in  heaven." 

X'     MS.   Ferses. 

Aisle,  Aizil,  or  Eizel,  n.— Cinder,  a  hot  ember. 

**  The  sunnie  knowes  that  ance  were  dear, 
I  taigle  on  and  fondly  view ; 
The  spunk  o'  life  that  low't  aaa  clear 
Is  cryn't  into  an  ahU  now." 

X.     MS,  VtTMet, 

As  LIGHT  A  GBBBN — A  sayiug  current  in  the  district 
of  Menteith,  Perthshire ;  we  cannot  account  for  the 
circumstances  of  its  origin ;  the  meaning  is  ''  I 
have  seen  as  unlikely  a  thing  happen.'* 

Will  Shore,  a  person  of  disordered  intellect,  who  wandered 
in  the  strath  of  Menteith,  from  Ben-Lomond  to  Kippen,  and 
who  only  died  in  1837,  though  of  a  robust  form,  was  lazy,  and 
when  labour  was  imposed  on  him,  always  contrived  to  make  his 
escape  as  soon  as  possible.  Will  had  quartered  in  winter,  at  s 
farm-house,  for  the  night ;  and  the  servant,  resolving  to  have 
his  assistance  in  thrashing  some  oats,  to  make  the  morning  as 
long  M  possible,  started  him  at  a  very  early  hour,  when  thei 
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commenced  handling  the  flail.  Ererj  now  and  then,  Will  went 
to  the  door  to  see  if  the  lord  of  daj  were  sending  his  rosj  tints 
OFer  the  eastern  skj.  The  strokes  from  the  flail  became  more 
frequent  as  Will  appeared  to  tire.  At  last,  he  went  and  looked 
over  the  half-door ;— «till  dark — no  streak  of  light  to  be  seen. 
"  Preserye  us  a'  I*'  quoth  Will,  "  Iha'e  seen  at  light  a  green 
it  would  ne'er  be  day-lioht." 

AuGBNT A  factor,  a  doer«  a  manager  for  another 

A  carter  in  Port*  Glasgow  had  occasion  frequently  to  dun 
gentleman  for  a  small  account  that  he  owed  him.    The  gentle- 
man, annoyed  at  his  importunity,  ordered  him  to  go  to 

The  carter  replied,  *'  Weel,  Sir,  if  I'm  to  gang  there  for't,  was 
ye  gi'e  me  the  name  o'  your  augentV^  X. 

A  USB,  n, — Ashes,  cinders.     Ess,  north  of  England. 

"  I  gathert  the  atuct  and  I  carry 't  it  hame. 
And  laid  it  aneath  my  bowster  wi'  oire  ; 
An'  I  trow'd,  tho'  my  joe  I  downa  name, 
I  wad  dream  o'  my  love  and  see  her  fair." 

X.     MS,  Poem, 


Baible,  t;.  n. — To  drink  carelessly,  so  as  to  spill  a  por- 
tion of  the  liquor  on  the  breast ;  to  drink  like  a 
child. 

Baibdie,    Bbaboib,  or    Bletueban    Tam,   n A 

small  fish ;   the   white  throat ;   the   three-spined 
stikeback. 

"  The  guttie  lo'es  the  glancin'  burn. 
The  hairdie  lies  aneth  the  stane« 
The  unskaith't  maid  may  rant  about. 
While  in  the  neuk  I  sit  alane." 

X.     MS.  Poem, 

Baldeibie,  n, — The  orchis,  a  plant,  the  genus  orchis. 

Our  rustics  ascribe  a  mysterious  power  to  the  baldeirie  over 
the  human  affections,  and  a  spell  in  swaying  the  passion  of  lore. 
In  popular  belief,  one  of  the  tubers  or  knags  of  the  root  of  this 
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plant,  given  in  powder,  as  a  potion,  without  the  knowledge  of 
the  receiver,  is  believed  to  excite  the  passion  of  love  to  almost 
frensy.  X. 

Banes,  n. — Bones ;  the  substantial   portion   of  any 
thing ;  the  framework  of  a  piece  of  mechanism  ; 
the  skeleton  of  an  animal. 

Andrew  Henderson  was  at  an  evening  party,  where  the 
lompany  were  so  namerous  that  they  could  not  be  acoommo* 
iated  at  the  table,  and  had  to  make  the  knee  the  substitute. 
A.ndrew,  after  having  picked  the  bones  of  the  portion  of  fow 
given  him  by  the  host,  was  about  to  return  his  plate,  when  he 
proffered  to  hand  in,  at  the  same  time,  that  of  the  lady  who  sat 

next  to  him — **  My  dear  Miss ,  will  ye  let  me  lay  my  hanet 

aside  yours?" 

Bbistie-milk,  n.^-The  first  milk  of  a  cow  after  she 
has  calved,  boiled  to  a  consistence  like  new-made 
cheese. 

Dr.  Jamieson  gives  it  under  the  Meamshire  orthography, 
Becut-milk  ;  but  our  version  is  the  one  adopted  in  the  West  of 
Scotland. 

Beitino-band,  tu — Bandage  of  a  sheaf  of  flax  or 
lint,  made  of  thrushes  dried  in  the  sun,  and  beaten 
on  a  flat  stone. 

BiGGiNo,  n. — A  building,  a  dwelling-house,  the  pro- 
cess of  building:. 

A  cobbler  in  Kilbarohan,  alarmed  at  a  storm  of  wind,  that 
shook  the  fridl  tenement  in  which  he  and  his  wife  dwelt,  prayed 
"  that  the  win*  micht  be  made  to  put  out  a  ca'mer  sonch,  as  it 
IS  like  to  bring  down  the  auld  higging  about  us.' 


It 


BiNK,  n. — A  long  narrow  chest,  the  lid  of  which  serv. 
ed  as  a  form  or  seat. 
The  fiddler's  seat  at  merry-makings ;  hence.  Whistle-binkie 

BiRSLE,  V To  broil,  to  roast,  to  toast,  to  parch. 
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We  sleepit  at  e'en  amang  the  saclcs  o*  aits ; 
When  the  mill  gaed  we  prajr't  an'  sang ; 

We  birslit  taties  in  the  howe  killogie, 
And  howpit  that  things  wad  mend  erelang." 
X.     Ballad  of  the  Sufferings  of  the**  Remnant  J** 

liizz,  V,  71. — Sound  of  steam  escaping  through  a  con- 
fined aperture ;  also,  when  cold  and  hot  bodies 
come  into  contact.  The  tailor  knows  the  temper 
of  his  goose  by  the  fiercer  or  more  subdued  bizz  that 
his  salira  causes  when  squirted  on  the  hot  goose, 
and  when  the  cloth  is  not  in  danger  of  being 
singed. 

A  Paisley  matron,  during  her  first  voyage  down  the  Clyde 
by  steam,  listened  anxiously  to  a  con?ersation  that  was  going  on 
between  the  helmsman  and  a  stranger.  The  stranger  inquired, 
'*  What  was  the  reason  that  so  many  floating  casks  with  painted 
circles  of  different  colours,  were  set  down  in  the  channel?" 
*'  These  are  buoys  to  mark  the  course  for  vessels,"  The  old  lady, 
who  never  heard  of  the  term,  or  saw  a  buoy  before,  mistook  the 
sound  for  that  of  a  boy  in  a  boyne  ;  and  having  her  sympathy 
strongly  excited  she  addressed  the  director  of  the  steamer — 
**  Save  us  !  what  can  the  callan  be  doin'  out  in  a  boyne  ?  he*ll  be 
drowned,  poor  thing;  he's  aye  somebody's  bairn — oh,  man,  baud 
the  handle  o'  your  boat,  and  let  aff  the  6u2,  and  tak  him  up." 

Bizzi£,  adj. — Officious,  meddling. 

A  pedant  in  Lochwinnooh,  passing  along  the  road,  jeeringly 
accosted  a  young  lass  who  was  leaning  on  the  handle  of  her  hoo 
in  a  potato-field-^'*  Well,  you  are  very  bueyV*  She  smartly 
replied,  "The  Deil's  hizzie — I  am  only  thrang." 

Bleddino. — From  the  verb  to  blade  or  bledd^  the  act 
of  taking  ofi*  the  leaves  of  kail  or  cabbage. 

Willie  King,  an  eccentric  character,  who  was  bom  in  Port- 
Glasgow  about  the  middle  of  last  century,  and  died  only  within 
these  few  years,  was  possessed  of  a  very  fertile  imagination,  and 
excelled  in  hyperbole,  once  dined  at  Finlayston,  with  the  Earl  of 
Glcncairn  and  a  few  of  the  neighbouring  Lairds.  Willie  was 
Munchausening  as  usual,  when  one  of  the  guests,  who  had  never 
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Deen  on  a  "whaling  TOjage,"  doubted  the  veracity  of  King.  An- 
other of  the  guests  defended  him.  '*  Doubt  him!  I  saw  King 
on  my  way  frae  Greenock  this  verra  day,  bUdding  a  cabbage 
stock  up  fifteen  steps  of  a  ladder.'* 

Bluiteb,  n. — A  senseless  talker,  aa  outspoken,  incon- 
siderate person,  a  cuif.  The  Scots  diphthong  ui 
has  the  sound  of  the  Greek  v,  or  the  French  u, 
Bluiter^  n. — The  bird  called  the  bittern  ;  heather- 
bluiter,  myre-bumper,  loch-bluiter,  the  same  bird. 

Bbaid,  ad;\ — Broad,  opposed  to  narrow. 

Mr,  Bell,  a  Dissenting  minister  in  Glasgow,  of  whom  we  have 
related  some  anecdotes,  was  dining  on  an  occasion  with  a  parsi- 
monious brother  in  Hamilton.  When  the  toddy-bowl  was  pro- 
duced, though  capacious  enough,  only  a  small  quantity  was  com- 
pounded— ^the  bowl  about  half-fulL  The  host  launched  out  on 
the  extraragant  style  in  which  books  were  got  up— with  such 
braid  margins.  **  Weel,"  replies  Mr.  Bell,  "  I  am  perfectly  of 
your  opinion  in  that  respect,  for  I  neither  like  to  see  braid 
margins  about  types,  nor  the  insides  o'  toddy  bowb  I" 

Bbat,  i».— An  impertinent,  disobedient  child ;  con- 

temptuous  term  applied  by  persons  of  mushroom 

growth  themselves  in  society,  to  the  children  o! 

those  in  the  lower  grades ;  a  short  apron  worn  by 

female  domestics  ;  clothing ;  ^^  bit  and  brat"  or 

food  and  clothing. 

Dr.  Jamieson  is  Tery  defective  in  his  illustration  of  this  term, 

A  little  carpenter,  with  a  shaving  tied  round  as  a  hatband, 

and  observing  Hawkie  standing  at  a  comer,  accosted  the  orator, 

*Man,  Hawkie,  do  ye  see  Fm  gaun  in  mournings  for  you?** 

'*  Is't  no,"  replied  Hawkie,   **  a  poor  account  o'  presbyterian 

Glasgow,  that  a  brat  like  that  is  permitted  to  gang  about  in 

mournings  for  a  man  before  he's  dead?" 

Brattie,  n — A  plaid,  such  as  shepherds  use  for  pro. 
tection  against  the  weather. 
Jamie  Gibb,  the  heckler  (flax-dresser,)  over  whose  head  the 
sword  bos  waved  for  a  few  summers,  was  well  known  in  the 
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districts  of  Menteith,  Perthshire.  Jamie  was  a  man  of  wittj 
invention,  and  had  been  on  many  "  whaling  expeditions,  both  oi 
sea  and  dnr  land,"  as  Pat  would  saj. 

The  besetting  sin  of  the  heckler  was  inebriety,  and  to  obtain 
this  gratification,  every  thing  that  he  either  possessed  himself  or 
could  borrow  of  others  was  made  away  with.  He  once  borrowed 
a  plaid  from  a  friend,  until  he  should  return  from  Stirling, 
whither  he  required  to  go  and  see  a  friend.  When  he  returned, 
the  plaid  was  missing,  and  Jamie  took  shelter  under  his  taste  for 
music.  '*  Ye  see,"  said  he,  **  I  maun  aye,  when  I*m  a  Sabbath- 
day  in  Stirling,  gang  to  hear  Bishop  Gleig.  I*m  fond  o'  the 
organ  ye  ken ;  so  I  sat  as  near*t  as  I  could  get,  and  as  they  were 
turnan  round  the  wheel,  the  teeth  o*t  grippit  your  hrattie^  and 
ere  I  could  say  stop  your  bumming,  it  made  Highland  music  o't. " 

Bred,  n.  often  erroneously  pronounced  brod. — The 
plate  set  on  a  stool  at  the  entrance  to  the  church, 
in  which  the  gifts  of  charity  to  the  poor  are  de- 
posited, and  on  which  one  of  the  elders  or  dea- 
cons attends.  This  word  is  derived  from  the 
Anglo-Saxon  hred^  a  table ;  is  used  for  a  plank  in 
Dumfries-shire,  and  for  a  plate  or  pan  in  Roxburgh, 
shire. 

An  elder  who  had  just  been  promoted  to  official  honours,  took 
his  son  with  him  to  assist  in  superintending  the  gifts.  The  boy 
wishing  to  make  himself  as  useful  as  possible,  noticed  some  pass- 
ing into  the  church  without  putting  any  thing  into  the  treasury, 
and  cried  out — "  Faither,  thae  fock  are  gaun  bye  the  bred  without 
paying." 

One  of  the  heritors  in  the  parish  of  Old  Monkland  was  ap- 
pointed, on  the  occasion  of  a  collection  for  repairs  requiring  to 
be  made  on  the  church,  to  superintend  the  deposits.  A  wealthy 
heritor  and  hisguidwife  passing,  threw  in  a  paltry  sum.  "  Come 
back,  laird,"  quoth  the  superintendent,  **  ye  maun  do  mair  for 
the  brod;  111  no  tak  that  aif  your  hand." 

Breitheb,  plural,  n.  Britueb,  singular. — Brothers, 
a  long  sound  is  given  to  the  diphthong  et,  as  brce- 
ther. 
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"  O  hae  ye  heard  o*  bonnie  Jean, 
The  pink  o'  Cochran'i  Lea, 
Or  hae  ye  heard  o'  her  breither  twa, 
Wha  facht  at  the  warlock  tree." 

X.        MS. 

Brose,  s. — A  kind  of  pudding,  made  of  oat  or  pease 
meal,  on  which  boiling  water  is  potired,  and  then 
stirred  about  until  the  water  and  meal  are  thorough 
ly  incorporated. 

*'  Sowens  is  watery  meat. 

And  kail  a  blash  o'  brue  ; 
Parritch  is  meat  for  a  man, 

And  brosM  is  '  olag'm  too.' " 

X.     Old  Rhyme, 

Bbounies,  It. — Spirits,  a  species  of  witch  or  warlock 
who  made  themselves  very  useful  to  farmers  by 
executing  drudgery  work.  In  the  Highlands  in 
times  gone  by,  a  bason  of  cream  was  set  out  for 
the  Witch  or  Brounie.  Olothes  were  sometimes 
added.  These  beings,  in  grateful  return,  thrashed 
out  the  oats  in  the  barn,  or  executed  other  work 
about  the  doors.  X* 

Brub  or  Broo. — Soup,  juice,  sauce,  broth,  a  decoction, 
a  boiling,  a  seething,  a  diet-drink,  made  of  herbs 
boiled.  ^^  The  bit  is  like  the  brue,"  applied  to  a 
poor,  worthless,  or  faulty  match. 

The  vowel  w  sounds  like  the  Qreek  v,  and  the  French  «.  '*  Ye 
sail  get  hrue  out  o'  the  lee  side  o*  the  pat,"  a  proverbial  phrase 
for  a  promised  favour,  alluding  to  the  skimming  of  the  fat  brue 
from  the  calm  side  of  the  pot  during  the  ebullition.  X. 

Brume,  n. — Broom,  a  plant,  genista  scoparia. 

According  to  the  Lochwinnoch  mythology,  the  witches  ride 
upon  bindweeds  or  brumestieks,  through  the  lift,  and  sometimes 
sail  over  the  Loch  to  the  Peil,  in  a  riddle,  with  an  oar  of  brume. 
Occasionally,  the  witch  substitutes  a  brume-besom  in  the  bed 
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beside  her  husband,  during  her  "cantrips  with  the  Meikle 
Thief." — Annals  ofXochwinnoch,  X. 

Bucking,  v, — Sound  of  liquid  escaping  through  a  nar 
row  passage  or  neck,  such  as  a  bottle,  or  jar. 

Will  Miller  had  been  one  day  at  Kilmarnock  for  ajar  of  whisky, 
of  which  he  had  partaken  so  freelj  on  the  road  home,  that,  at 
length,  the  giant  spirit  of  usqueba  stretched  him  on  the  foot- 
path. The  jar  haying  rolled  away  from  him,  the  cork  came  out, 
and  the  liquor  was  poured  out  on  the  pathway.  Will,  listening 
to  the  unwelcome  process  that  was  going  on,  and  unable  to 
move,  addressed  the  jar — **  Ou  ay«  I  hear  ye  buck,  buck,  buck- 
ingt  but  I  canna  win  near  enough  you,  or  I  wad  soon  fin'  a  cork 
for  your  mouth  wi'  my  ain." 

BuBBOCH,  It. — A  band  put  round  the  hinder  legs  of  a 
vicious  cow  when  milking,  to  prevent  her  from 
kicking.  Dr.  Jamieson  has  gone  into  error  with 
the  above  word ;  be  spells  it  bourach^  borrach,  or 
bonach ;  it  is  derived  from  the  Gaelic  baurach^  a 
milking  fetter.  Burrochit^  pret,  —  Restrained. 
BurrochleSy  adj, — Wild,  untractable,  without  re- 
straint. X. 

Buss,  71.— A  bush,  a  clump  of  dwarfish  trees. 

An  old  dame,  who  had  a  son  that  ploughed  the  salt  wave,  and 
when  he  returned  from  his  joumeyings  on  the  perilous  deep, 
amidst  many  inquiries  as  to  the  sea,  asked  him,  *'  Jock,  when  yo 
gang  to  your  bed  at  nicht,  do  yon  tie  your  gabbart  to  a  bus»  ?*' 

X. 

BuTTiLL,  BuTTLB,  u, — A  quantity  of  hay,  grass,  or 
straw  bundled. — English,  a  bottle. 

"  There  wons  an  old  wife  in  Pomillan, 
She  rides  on  a  buttil  o'  stroe."  X . 
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C. 

Gaff,  n, — The  small  leaves  that  stand  like  scales  rouDd 
the  top  of  the  seed  separated  from  it  by  the  process 
of  winnowing. 

Dr.  Jamieson's  definition  of  chaff  is  too  loose  for  botanists— 
It  is  not  the  true  husk,  or  the  coat  of  corn  which  remains  still 
after  the  process  of  winnowing,  which  sends  off  the  caff. 

A  reverend  gentleman,  who,  like  manjr  of  the  present  gener- 
ation, "  baith  i'  the  Kirk  and  out  o't,"  made  a  thought  go  as  far 
as  a  gold-beater  does  a  guinea,  delivered  a  very  lengthy  pulpit 
oration  to  an  audience,  on  whom  he  himself  thought  he  had  oiade 
some  impression.  Inquiring  afterwards  at  one  of  the  auditors. 
'*  whether  he  thought  the  introduction,  or  the  doctrinal,  or 
practical  part  of  the  discourse  was  best," — ^the  person,  who  was 
on  oldish  sparrow,  replied,  "  Just  put  the  hail  discourse,  in  a' 
its  parts,  through  the  fanners,  and  yell  see  whar  the  caff  and 
the  com  is ;  but,  to  be  sure,  gin  the  grain  was  licht,  ye  gied  us 
guid  measure." 

Two  old  gash  critics,  on  their  way  home  from  the  church  one 
Sabbath,  remarked  to  each  other — **Man,  the  nunister  has 
gi*en  us  a  wonderfu'  lang  discourse  this  afternoon ;  it  will  be 
mirk  afore  we  get  hame,and,  i'my  opinion,  there  was  unco  little 
in't"  "On  ay,  man,"  replied  the  oUier,  **  ca^ is  aye  mair  bulkj 
than  corn." 


CiiBiB,  n, — The  motion  of  the  clouds  in  stormy  wea- 
ther. 

Tannahill,  in  his  song  of  "  Sleeping  Maggy,"  has  employed  thik 
term  for  the  heavens  or  firmament,  or  sky,  which  is  not  the  usual 
acceptation.  X. 

Gapbbnottit,  aclf. — Superannuated,  ill-tempered,  im- 
becile, crazed,  whimsical. 

Dr.  Jamieson's  definition  is  defective ;  he  explains  the  word  as 
erabbcd,  peevish,  irritable.  It  is  very  often  applied  to  irrita- 
bility, )>ut  always  where  common  sense  or  reason  is  less  or  more 
wanting. 

"Did  ye  hear  what  auld  Dominie  Napier  says  about  the  mirk 
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Mununday  ?"  quoth  an  old  wife  to  a  oronie ;  **  he  says  that  it's  a 
yeclips— the  sin  and  the  mun  fechting  for  the  upper  han* ;  but 
he's  a  poor  eapemoytit  creature.  I  trow  Deacon  Lang-whang 
gied  him  his  answer,  honest  man  I  *  Hout,  dominie,'  said  the 
deacon,  *  we  wad  hae  licht,  galore,  gif  it  be  as  ye  say,  that  the 
mune  has  nae  mair  licht  than  my  lap-stane.* "  X. 

Cab,  n, — A  sledge ;  a  cart  wanting  the  wheels,  the 
bottom  made  of  open  spars,  having  no  ledges, 
sides,  nor  front,  with  back  made  of  upright  spars, 
and  of  considerable  depth ;  the  points  of  the  shafts 
projecting  behind  are  the  support,  on  which  the 
weight  of  the  vehicle  is  borne.  Cor  also  signifies 
left — as  car-handed,  loft-handed. 

Cablb,  or  Gari.,  n — Every  man  under  the  rank  of  a 
gentleman  in  blood,  such  as  a  working  man,  a 
merchant,  a  vassal,  a  feuar. 

Jamieson,  in  his  fourth  meaning  of  carl,  ii  wrong,  when 
he  sayi  he  has  the  manoMrs  of  a  boor.  Chalmers  defines  a 
earU  to  be  a  ehurl,  a  miser.  But  if  he  have  these  oharacteristicc^ 
it  is  accIdentaL  X. 

Gauk,  n. — Chalk. 

An  old  snip,  who  threaded  his  way  through  the  world,  near 
West  Calder,  had  apprenticed  to  him  the  son  of  a  neighbouring 
cottager.  The  cottager's  son  took  not  well  with  soldering  frag- 
ments of  raiment  together,  and  resolved  to  make  off  from  his 
master,  and  to  betake  himself  to  some  profession,  more  in  the 
perpendicular,  physically,  perhaps  morally  also,  than  that  of  the 
cross-legged,  cabbaging  fraternity  are  thought  to  do.  Old  whip- 
the-cat  being  called  from  home  to  make  clothes  at  the  house  of 
a  customer,  left  a  pair  of  breeches  to  repair  with  his  apprentice, 
enjoining  him  to  ha?e  them  ready  by  a  certain  time,  as  the  owner 
required  them.  **  An'  what  cloth  will  I  tak'  to  do  them  wi'  ?"  in- 
quired young  wax-ball.  '*  Tout,  ne?er  mind,"  replied  the  master, 
'  tak'  the  first  piece  that's  at  hand."  The  youngster,  taking  ad- 
Tantage  of  the  vague  directions,  and  wishing  to  try  the  temper 
of  his  master's  goose,  though  it  should  burn  through  the  stitches 
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of  tho  indo  oture,  laid  hold  of  a  new  pair  of  small  clothw,  aad 
cut  as  much  out  of  the  back  settlemeots  as  suited  the  breach  to 
be  repaired.  When  his  master  returned  home,  and  saw  what 
bad  been  done,  his  passion  was  so  muoh  excited,  that  he  seised 
the  laboard,  and  would  hare  felled  master  buttons,  had  he  not 
taken  to  his  heels.  The  latter  was  trying  the  pUanej  of  hii 
joints,  the  old  goose  with  heaTier  pinion  considerablj  in  tlie 
rear,  when  an  acquaintance  met  him,  '*  What,  what,**  said  he, 
"  is  the  matter  ?"  "  Ou,  naething,"  replied  young  snip,  **  but 
my  measter  has  gotten  an  order  for  a  big  cutting  job  in  a  hurry, 
and  I'm  rinning  afore  wi'  the  cauk,  and  he  is  comin'  with  the 
shears.'* 

CuissAT,  or  Chizat,  n. — A  cheese  vat,  a  vessel,  or 
round  wooden  box,  either  of  solid  wood  chiselled 
out,  or  moulds  made  of  staves ;  the  bottom  is  per 
forated  with  small  holes,  to  allow  the  more  fluid 
portion  to  escape ;  the  curd  is  submitted  to  the 
pressure  of  a  heavy  stone  let  down  by  a  screw, 
called  the  cheese  press. 

'*  Keep  within  the  efuttat  ye  were  8tan*d  in." — Proverb, 

X. 

.'fiuciLiE-STANBS,  n. — Small  fragments  of  quartz  ;  so 
called,  from  being  found  in  the  craps  (stomachs) 
of  chuckles  or  hens. 

"  Your  stamack  wad  grun  ehuckie-staneB,*' 

X*    Proverbial  Saying. 

Clanjamfbie,  ». — The  Scotch  synonyme  for  the  "tag- 
rag-and-bobtail,"  or  dregs  of  the  people. 

Jaffrey*8  Close  enters  from  the  Goosedubbs  in  Glasgow,  ami 
contains  a  Tery  considerable  number  of  inhabitants,  many  of 
whom  are  of  questionable  character.  The  waggish  gentleman 
from  whom  this  close  derived  its  name,  was  once  in  com- 
pany with  a  Uighlandman  of  the  name  of  Campbell,  who  was 
lording  it  over  some  of  the  Macs,  &c.,  in  the  company,  and  boast* 
ing  of  the  antiquity,  great  names,  and  numbers  belonging  to  his 
clan.     Mr.  JafFrey  at  once  offered  to  take  a  bet  with  the  Celt, 
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that  the  clan  to  which  he  belonged  was  more  numerous  than 
his.  "Tour  clan  I  your  clanl  who  erer  heard  before  now  of 
the  Clan-Jaffirey?"  "  Donald,  I'll  let  your  friends  here  be  the 
judges."  *•  Very  well,  then,  five  pounds  to  a  shilling.*'  **  I  be- 
long to  the  Clan-Jamfrie,  so  down  wi'  your  dust."  The  name  is 
vulgarly  pronounced  Jamphrie. 

Cluds,  n. — The  clouds ;  the  vapours  floating  in  the 
atmosphere;  *^cludy  skye/'  betokening  rain. 

The  Seceders  firom  the  Church  of  Scotland  held  their  bre- 
thren, who  had  sought  Relief  in  dissent  on  account  of  patronage, 
in  anything  but  respectful  estimation.  One  reason  was,  they 
had  not  given  to  the  world  a  formal  creed;  "naebody  could 
ken  what  they  war,  for  they  had  neither  wa',  roof,  nor  riggin*.'* 

An  old  woman  who,  foul  weather  and  fair,  travelled  from 
fiolmaronock,  near  Drymen,  to  Balfron,  a  distance  of  twelve  of 
fourteen  miles,  to  attend  the  Seceding  place  of  worship  under 
Mr.  Pullar,  was  passed  on  her  way  by  some  of  the  members  ol 
the  Relief,  who  were  going  to  the  parish  church,  as  there  hap- 
pened to  be  no  senrioe  in  their  own.  They  accosted  the  staunch 
Seceder  in  passing,  **  Cluddy  day,  Janet."  **  Nae  wunner 
than  it*s  etuddjf"  was  the  reply,  "  whan  sae  mony  o'  yoo  gentry 
are  on  the  road." 

Clunk,  It. — The  hollow  sound  which  water  makes  under 
a  vessel  at  sea,  or  in  a  jar  or  barrel  which  is  not 
full. 

An  honest  farmer  from  Kilbimle,  having  andertaken  a  sea  voy- 
age to  Arran,  had  the  pleaaaot  variety  of  a  storm  as  he  returned. 
On  reaching  Saltcoats,  he  leaped  ashore  vrith  great  agility, 
marched  through  the  town,  and  never  looked  behhid  him  till  he 
reached  the  heights  from  which  the  last  view  of  the  sea  is  to  be 
had ;  he  then  ventured  to  look  back  on  the  mighty  ocean,  and 
with  a  sage  nod  of  his  head,  said,  **  Ca'  me  a  fule  if  ye  ever 
play  clunk,  clunk,  at  my  lug  again.*'  X. 

CoFT,  V — Bought,  did  buy. 

A  country  woman  accosted  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Ranken,  the  his* 
torian  of  France,  while  he  was  standing  at  the  shop-door  of 
the  late  Messrs.  Brash  &  Reid,  reading  a  newspaper,  with, 
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*•  Was*t  here,  man,  that  I  eoft  the  wab  o'  plaidin*,  wat  je?" 
'*!  really  cannot  say,  my  good  woman,"  replied  the  Doctor. 
*<  Tuts,  that's  odd  now — it  washereawa*  somewhere ;  but  whether 
it  was  up  a  stair  or  down  a  stair,  an'  tak'  my  life  for't,  I  canna 
say." 

CoMMENTAUTOR,  n. — GoDerallj  applied  to  one  who  ex- 
pounds scripture. 

Mr,  James  Crawford,  minister  at  Lochwinnoch,  piqued  hiro> 
self  on  his  critical  knowledge,  and  often  found  fault  with  the 
glosses  or  readings  of  commentators,  a  practice  which  we  widi 
had  expired  with  the  rer.  pedant  in  Renfrewshire. 

The  RcT.  Mr.  Brisbane,  of  Dunlop,  dined  where  Mr.  Craw- 
ford was  present,  with  others  of  the  cloth,  when  Mr.  Brisbane, 
who  had  a  knack  of  throwing  off  squibs,  was  asked  to  compose 
Mr.  Crawford's  epitaph,  upon  which  he  extemporised — 

**  Come  1  eommentautor$,  bring  your  beuks. 
And  honour  Jamie's  fa* ; 
Lay  on  his  grave  wi'  a'  your  micht, 
For  he  hud  on  ye  a'.**  X. 

CosiB,  adj, — Snug,  bien,  comfortable. 

A  Highland  shoemaker,  who  beliered  most  devoutly  in  the 
authenticity  of  Ossian,  and  in  the  Gielic  language  originating 
immediately  after  the  dispersion  of  Babel,  wrote  a  poem  at- 
tempting to  prove  that  the  dress,  or  coat  of  many  colours  in 
which  Jacob  clothed  his  favourite  son,  was  a  tartan  fiU>ric, — 
**  Auld  Jacob  made  his  dautit  Josie 
A  tartan  coat  to  keep  him  cotie. 
Says  he, '  Gin  e'er  ye  leave  my  bosie, 

ThiscoatrUken; 
This  tale  we  hae  frae  honest  Mosie, 

The  best  o' men." 

Coup,  ». — To  invert,  to  turn  upside  down,  synonyme 
of  the  Scotch  term  whummie ;  also,  to  sell  or  ex- 
change, a  horse  couper,  a  dealer  in  horses. 

A  vessel  from  the  Clyde,  in  her  voyage  to  the  West  Indies, 
had  on  board  a  young  man  going  out  under  indenture,  who 
belonged  to  Paisley. 
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Being  his  first  trip,  and  a  stiff  head-wind  agitating  the  sea, 
the  inexperienced  voyager  got  exceedingly  sick,  and  came  on 
deck  to  see  if  fresh  air  would  relieve  him.  Seeing  the  billowi 
rolling  mountain  high,  the  vessel  now,  as  it  were,  in  a  deep 
▼alley,  and  anon  on  the  mountain  top,  he  thought  of  giving, 
directions  to  the  man  at  the  tiller.  '*Haud  her  in  the  howe, 
man !  can  ye  no  haud  her  in  the  howe,  or  she'll  coup,** 

Creel,  acl;, — Worth  preserving ;  a  term  used  bj  fish- 
era  ia  reference  to  small  fish,  synonymous  with 
*^  is  worth  house-room/'  and  used  also  by  minera- 
logists in  the  same  sense. 

Grvikit^ part. pa. — Crooked,  lame  ;  humph-backed  is 
said  to  be  crooked-back't. 

An  unfortunate  who  had  his  spine  injured,  which  left  the 
projection  at  the  back  above  defined,  annoyed  a  Highlander  who, 
following  the  genders  of  the  Gaelic,  gave  sex  to  inanimate  ob- 
jects. Quoth  little  crook-back,  with  a  little  impertinence, 
''  Donald,  why  do  a' you  folk  in  the  Highlands  ca'  every  thing  he 
or  she  ?  "  "  Man !"  says  Donald,  **  I'll  not  call  you  neither  one 
nor  both — ^you  impertinent  impudence  as  you  are,  wi*  your  bur- 
den on  your  back  alwavs  nicht  and  day ;  if  you  were  amang  the 
Highlands,  they  would  neither  call  you  he  nor  she,  you  bro- 
ken back— they  would  call  you  it,  you  cruiAU  back  that  you  are 
of  an  impudence. 

Cbuisib,  n. — The  Scots  form  oi  cruise ;  an  oil,  or  alio 
lamp. 

"  Coll  the  aizle  aff  the  cruisie,  Kate.*' 

ALSO, 

^  The  cruisie  hung  by  the  chimla-lug, 
A  flichteran  deathlike  licht  it  flang ; 
The  leddie  harkit  cosie  i*  the  neuk. 

While  the  hurd  outspak  i'  the  English  tongue. 

X.     MS,  Verse. 

CauKE,  to  V.  or  Cbdin.— To  low ;  to  howl ;  to 
moan : — n,  a  menacing  tone,  as  bull  or  a  cow  in 
anger  ;  to  moan  ;  a  monotonous  tune. — Cognates, 
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Kreunen,  (Belgic,)  to  whimper : — Hryna^  (Icelan- 
dic,) to  ^roan  :  and  Coranach^  (Gselic,)  a  dirge ; 
a  lamentation  for  the  dead. 

**  Your  bill's  erttinan,  you  may  leak  for  a  charge  o'  horning ," 
— said  when  a  bill  is  over  due,  and  diligence  threatened. 

X. 

GuiTiE,  adj, — (A  totally  different  and  distinct  word 
from  its  derivation  and  way  of  pronouncing,  for  «i, 
like  u  GreekO  A  cuitie-boyn^  a  small  tub,  diminu- 
tive of  boyn,  for  washing  the  feet,  which  holdi 
as  much  water  as  will  cover  the  ancles.  It  derives 
its  name  from  the  cute^  or  cuiY,  the  ancle. 

**  He  wi'  a  whittle  scrapit  his  snout. 
And  sjn't  it  in  the  cm^-bojn, 
Wi'  a  strae-rape  tye't  up  his  hose, 
And  wasna  Wattie  wondrous  fine  ?*' 

X.     MS. 

OuTTiB,  n, — A  short  lassie ;  a  term  of  reprobation  ap- 
plied to  disobedient  girls,  entering,  or  below  their- 
teens.     *.*  Ah  I  ye  cuttie^  Til  gar  your  lugs  ring,  if 
I  come  to  you." 

CuTTiE,  a(^*— Short.  Cuttie  is  from  the  Gaelic  eutatj^ 
or  cutach^  little  or  short ;  such  as  cii(/te-  stool, 
cu^te-spune,  cvf^-pipe,  and  czf/^*sark. 

CuTTocH,  ».^— A  cow  between  the  age  of  a  stirk  one 
year,  and  a  quey  two  years  old. 

*'  The  kye's  gane  to  the  birken  wood, 
The  euttocht  to  the  broom ; 
The  sheep  are  to  the  high,  high  hills, 
They'll  no  be  hame  till  noon. ' 

X.     MS. 
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D. 

Daich,  n Dough,  the  paste  of  bread  before  being 

dried  in  the  oven. 

DED,,or  Dbad-kist,  n» — A  coffin. 

The  laird  of  the  Linthills,  about  eighty  years  ago,  ran  to  pigi 
and  whistles.  His  only  daughter,  reflecting  on  her  father's  con- 
duct, bitterly  said,  "  It  wadna  gie  me  muckle  sorrow  to  see 
him  carried  across  the  eraft,  and  Ajir  hist  ower  his  rigging." 

An  old  maiden  lady  died  at  Barr  Castle,  while  on  a  visit  to 
the  family.  The  bedroom  that  she  had  occupied  was  in  one  of 
the  turrets,  the  ascent  to  which  was  by  a  narrow,  dark,  winding 
stair.  The  minister  took  an  early  opportunity  of  calling  at  Barr 
to  condole  with  the  family.  On  his  approach,  he  met  the  laird 
walking  hurriedly  near  the  gateway,  apparently  in  deep  sorrow, 
and  thus  administered  ghostly  consolation :  "  Miss  Jabish  ha4 
long  been  spared  to  her  friends,  was  well  stricken  in  year?,  and 
had  gone  the  way  of  all  living,  like  a  shock  of  corn  that  is  gathered 
home  in  full  maturity :  all  of  them  should  be  thankful  for  the  past, 
submissive  under  unavoidable  privations."  '*  Man,'*  quoth  the 
laird,  '*  what's  a'  this  long  palaver  for  ?  I  ken  weel  eneuch 
she's  dead,  and  kent  she  was  dieiu' ;  it's  no  that  I  care  for,  it's 
no  that  ava ;  but  how  are  we  to  get  up  wi'  the  deid-kitt,  or 
down  wi'  the  corp  ?   Can  ye  tell  me  that?"  X. 

DiRDUH,  71. — An  achievement,  a  deed,  an  heroic  ac« 
tion.  Used  ironically,  a  rebuke.  **  Sic  a  dirdum 
about  naething." 

DoL£8s,  or  DowLEss,  adj, — Want  of  action,  spiritless, 
unergetic. 
Dr.  Jamieson  adds  unhealthy  in  his  Supplement;  this  supple 
luentary  meaning  might  have  been  spared. 

Dortour,   n, — A    repast ;    a   refreshment ;    a  slight 
meal  ;  a   lunch  serving  the  present  need ;  not  a 
full  meal. 
A  herd,  in  the  parish  ot  Beith,  complained  '*  that  other  herds 
got  a  dortour  like  a  dortour,  but  I  get  a  dochtlcss  dortour," 

2p 
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Dour,  a({^'.— Stabbom,  obstinate,  severe,  inflexible. 

The  guidwife  of  the  Langlie  oame  to  see  the  oarate  of  Loch- 
winnoch  parish,  in  the  reign  of  King  Charles  II.,  and  made  a  sad 
complaint  against  the  weather.  *' It  is  nnco  dronthy  weather; 
onr  gnidman  and  me  are  thinking  if  the  dronth  should  oon- 
tinne  it  will  soon  dry  up  a'  the  sap  of  the  jirth,  and  soand  the 
corn,  and  fell  onr  heasts — now,  wad  ye  put  np  twa  words  for 
rain  ?**  But  the  cnrate  reasoned  with  her  thus  :  "  Now,  Eppie, 
dinna  ye  ken  the  eistlan  win  is  unco  dowr^  and  gin  it  hand  frae 
this  airt,  nae  feck  wad  come  o*  onr  prayers ;  but  thole,  Eppie, 
a  wee,  and  Ifppen  to  His  ain  cannie  cast." — Lochwumock  Le- 
gends. X. 

Dbaigle,  V, — To  bespatter,  to  draggle. 

A  rill  in  the  Tandlemnir  runs  into  the  water  of  Galder,  which 
is  called  the  Draiglan  Bum.  It  is  the  march  between  the  cul- 
tivated and  muirland  coantry.  There  is  au  old  saying  in  the 
neighbourhood,  <*The  Sunday  comes  nae  farther  than  the 
Draiglan  Bum."  X. 

Dryster,  n. — A  person  who  has  the  charge  of  ftamiug 
and  drying  grain  on  the  heated  plates  of  the  kiln, 
preparatory  to  grinding. 
Dr.  Jamiesou  has  added  a  fanciful  meaning  to  the  abo?e  term 

— one  whose  business  it  is  to  dry  cloth  at  a  bleachfield.        X. 

Dust  and  Gray  Meil. — A  phrase  signifying  a  mix- 
ture of  dnst  and  stonr  floating  in  the  atmosphere 
of  a  mill.  Gray  meil — Dirty  meal  for  feeding 
poultry. 

John  Braedine,  in  Kilbiraie,  was  called  before  the  Presbytery 
of  Ir?ine,  16i7t  for  calling  his  minister's  doctrines  Duet  and 
Grey  Meil;  was  ordained,  first,  to  make  confession  of  his  fiiult 
on  his  knees  in  presence  of  the  Presbytery ;  and  also  before  his 
own  congregation,  in  the  olaoe  of  public  repentance.  Jl 
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E. 

ExAMiN,  n. — An  examination  by  a  clergyman  of  the 
theological  knowledge  of  his  parishioners. 

It  is  principallj  applied  to  a  practice  of  the  clergy,  who  ap- 
point that  their  hearers  residing  in  a  certain  locality,  shall  at- 
tend at  a  given  place,  generally  a  school-house,  or  barn  of  some 
farmer,  to  answer  such  questions  as  the  minister  may  think  pro- 
per to  test  their  attainments. 

Mr.  Fullarton  had  advertised  from  his  pulpit  that  he  was  to 
have  a  diet  of  examination  in  a  certain  district  of  his  parish. 
Dairy ;  meeting  Will  Speir  gathering  eggs,  he  inquired  why  he 
never  i4ppeared  at  the  diets  ?  Quo'  Will,  **  Ye  dinna  gi'e  fair 
play."  "  Why  ?'  said  the  minister.  *•  Ye  sou'd  gi'e  question 
about,"  answered  Will.  This  point  was  agreed  by  the  parties, 
and  Will  appeared  at  the  first  diet  held  afterward.  Mr.  Ful- 
larton—" How  many  Gods  are  there,  Mr.  William  ?"  Will— 
** There  is  but  only  one,  the  living  and  true  God."  Mr.  F.  was 
proceeding  with  the  second  question,  **  How  many  persons,"  &c., 
when  he  was  interrupted  by  Will — *'  Na,  na ;  a  bargain's  a  bar- 
gain :  How  many  devils  are  there  ?"  Mr.  Fullarton — **  I  cannot 
tell."  **  Is  that  the  gate  o'  ye  already  ?"  said  Will;  and  made 
-ff  with  himself  as  quickly  as  possible. 

F. 

FA*KK,prtf/.  of  the  verb  to  fall,  fallen, 

A  young  lady  tightly  corseted,  and  of  sandglass  form*  is  said 
to  be  like  Jock  Broun's  grew,  ya'en  through  the  middle  wi'  gen- 
tleness. Jock  was  a  poacher  in  the  county,  of  Ayr,  and  kept 
a  greyhound  which  he  starved  to  death :  hence  the  saying  quoted 
above.  X. 

Fanners^  n, — Machine  for  winnowing  gram. 

The  superstitious  objections  entertained  agdnst  this  machine, 
were  as  strong  as  against  inoculation,  or  the  employment  of  tlie 
ifpinning  wheel,  instead  of  the  distaff.  The  fanners  were  deno- 
minated **  the  Deil  s  win'  for  dichting  corn."  Old  Beltrees, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Lochwinioch,  hid  the  first  fannur^  iii  iLmi 
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part  of  the  country ;  and  axliibiting  them  in  operation  to  a  nei.?h 
hour,  he  was  called  <*amaggotie  fule,"  X. 

Fari.,  n. — Third  part  of  an  oaten  cake. 

There  was  a  wee  waddin* 

Doun  in  the  Kirktown; 
There  were  few  folc  biddea 

And  fewer  folc  cam'. 
They  had  &farl  o'  scone, 

And  it  wantit  a  cram, 
"  Och,"  quo'  the  sillie  brydegroiM^ 

"  I  pray  ye  lads  lea'  sum." 

X.     MS.  Ballaa, 

Fbcht,  ».  To  fight ; — n.  A  battle,  a  conflict. 

A  laird  in  the  parish  of  Cardross,  Dumbartonshire,  who 
lived  about  the  middle  of  last  century,  and  was  the  last  of  his 
race,  was  married  to  a  lady  in  temper  something  like  what 
Mrs.  Job  is  generally  understood  to  haye  been.  They  had  no 
issue,  and  the  ill-matched  pair  were  constantly  at  ?ariance,  and 
indeed  lived  separately  for  seyeral  years  previous  to  the  death 
of  the  laird.  His  widow  came  back  to  Cardross  after  his  inter- 
ment, and,  standing  by  his  tomb,  gave  vent  to  her  contentious 
spirit  thus :  '*  Oin  thou  wad  rise  out  o'  thy  graff  (grave),  I  wao 
fecht  wi'  thee  for  a  haill  hour."  X. 

Fell,  a(tj\ — Hot,  biting,  savoury  to  the  taste. 

Feir  a  rig.  To,  phrase, — The  first  furrow  drawn  by 
the  plough  to  form  the  rig.  Sometimes  this  furrow 
is  cut  on  the  highest  part  of  the  field,  and  some- 
times alongside  of  the  main  furrow,  which  divides 
one  ridge  from  another.  X. 

Fern-teir,  n, — Last  year ;  ere  fem-yeir,  year  before 
iast. 

The  late  Mr.  Fogo  of  Killorn,  near  Kippen,  was  a  keen  sports- 
man. Following  his  dogs  one  day  to  the  west  of  Amprior,  on 
some  grounds  that  seemed  rather  barren  of  game,  he  inquired 
at  an  old  resident«>r  in  the  locality,  whether  ht  ever  saw  any 
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hares  in  his  neighbourhood?  *'  Ou,  'deed  ay,  sir;  I  saw  and 
ftm-yexr^  or  ere  fem-yeir,  or  the  year  before — gaun  bye  wi*  a 
pickle  fog  in  her  mouth :  I  had  na«  doubt  but  her  nest  was  about 
the  wall-shot  up  there." 

Fiddlers,  n, — Performers  on  the  violin. 

It  is  customary  at  fairs  in  Cowal,  for  any  lad  who  is  fond  ol 
dancing,  to  bargain  with  the  fiddler  to  giye  him  liberty  to  dance 
OS  many  reels  as  he  pleases  during  the  night  for  sixpence,  instead 
of  a  penny  each  reeL  Hence  the  phrase,  when  meeting  with  a 
person  flush  of  sixpences,  '*  Tehae  had  dealings  rrV  the JidcUers,**^ 

X. 

FoRGATHBR,  V. — To  meet,  to  fall  in  with. 

Dr.  Montgomerie,  a  raf  dical  man  in  Beith,  was  standing  in 
his  shop  door  one  morning  when  Will  Pollock  passed.  Thiit 
person  was  a  fellow-lodger,  as  has  been  already  mentioned  in 
our  preliminary  notices,  with  Will  Speir.  Pollock  made  a 
pretended  claim  on  the  Doctor :  "  Your  faither  was  aun  my 
faither  50  merks."  "Is  your  father  dead.  Will?"  queried  the 
Doctor.  "Troth  is  he,"  answered  the  claimant.  **  My  father 
is  dead  also,"  replied  the  physician,  *'  and  the  twa  can  settle 
their  accounts  themseWes  when  they  forgather. " 

Four-hours,  n. — An  afternoon  repast,  so  named  from 
the  time  when  it  was  served  up  ;  it  often  consists 
of  a  substantial  meal,  cheese  and  butcher-meat 
being  added  to  the  usual  accompaniments  of  tea. 
The  Paisley  folks  call  this  ''  A  tousie  tea.* 

X. 

Fridat-Nicut,  n. — The  courting- night  or  wooing 
time. 

In  the  Scandinayian  mythology,  the  goddess  Freya  was  the 
spouse  of  Odin.  She  was  the  same  with  Venus,  and,  like  her, 
favourable  to  lovers.  Accordingly,  in  the  West  of  Scotland, 
Friday-nigTit  was  the  time  for  the  lads  to  go  a-courting,  witK 
persons  who  introduced  the  lovers,  and  were  termed  black/its ; 
and  Friday  is  the  day  usually  chosen  by  the  country  people  for 
marriage,  X. 
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Ftre-flaucht,  n, — Lightning,  luminous  meteors 
Will  o'  the  Wisp,  Spunkie,  ignis  fatuus;  a  va- 
poury, ill-tempered,  empty  person. 

*'  Now  I  ride  on  a  gliff  o'  the  fyreJUnteht  o'  nicht, 

At  orra  times  on  the  horse's  mane  ; 
Now  the  gangrel  sees  shinan  mj  cruizle  bricht. 

And  now  mj  low's  blawn  out  again.'* — MS,  X. 

G. 

Qaun. — Wall^ing;  from  the  verb  to  go, 

A  fiddler  who  scraped  his  catgut  to  the  sympathetic  heels  of 
the  people  of  Biggar,  had  got  himself  screwed  up,  in  other  words 
tipsy,  one  night  at  a  marriage-party,  and  in  addressing  himself 
homeward,  found  his  limbs  as  inci^>able  of  performing  their 
offices  as  his  fingers  were  for  trayersing  the  strings  on  the  finger- 
board, and  was  obliged  to  lie  down  on  the  roadside ;  he  was  not, 
howoTer,  so  far  gone,  as  not  to  feel  a  stiffness  creeping  OTerhim, 
and  consequent  cramps.  **  Weel,"  says  he  to  himself,  "  I'll  try 
to  gi'e  mj  pins  anither  screw,  though  the  catgut  should  crack 
wi'  the  twist;  as  weel  to  die  pawn  as  lying,  at  ony  rate." 

Phrase  of  **  Gaun  by  the  grip"  applied  to  children  beginning 
to  walk,  supported  bj  the  hand ;  morally,  not  able  to  think  or 
act  for  one's  self.  Mr.  Bell,  author  of  System  of  Oeograpbj, 
was  once  employed  by  a  young  clergyman  as  his  amanuensis. 
"  Volumes  of  sermoni,  by  rarious  authors,"  said  Mr.  Bell, 
"  were  spread  out  before  me  on  the  table;  and  a  bit  for  extract 
marked  here,  and  anither  bit  there;  and  'youll  tak  nae  mair 
here  from  this  author,  but  gang  to  such  another.***  *'  Is  that 
(said  Mr.  Bell  to  him)  the  way  ye  mean  to  mak  up  your  dis- 
courses?" **  Surely,"  quoth  he.  "  Man,  youll  be  a  poor  soul 
in  a  pulpit  I  Your  brains  micht  has  been  as  weel  in  the  inside 
o'  a  sheep's  head !  Youll  just  be  gaun  by  the  grip  to  the  end  o^ 
your  days." 

GiE  owER,  V, — To  leave  off,  cease  to  be  troublesome. 

Will  Shore  was  engaged  one  day  in  lifting  some  manure  with- 
in an  enclosure  where  cattle  had  been  fed  during  the  winter. 
The  treading  of  the  horned  tribe  had  rendered  the  manure  al- 
most as  bard  as  the  pavement ;  and  Will  put  the  strength  of  the 
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grape-handle  frequently  to  the  test,  but  as  often  did  the  obstinate 
material  resist  his  efforts.  Said  Will  in  anger  to  the  manure, 
— "Risel  will  ye,  rise?  you're  sae  fu' o' your  ain  opinion,  that 
yell  no  ffie  ower I" 

QiF,  conj, — Suppose,  on  condition,  if.  • 

The  fourth  Duke  of  Atholl,  who  died  in  1830,  being  on  a 
risit  to  Mr.  Drummond  of  Pitkilney,  was  partaking  of  a  glass 
of  wine  in  the  drawing-room,  when  an  old  Highlander  passed 
the  window,  whose  appearance  struck  his  Grace,  and  he  in- 
quired who  he  was.  **  His  name,*'  replied  Mr.  D.,  **  is  Don- 
ald Cameron,  and  he  is  employed  as  my  cowherd ;  he  is  a  sin- 
gular character,  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  the  Stuarts,  and 
showed  his  attachment  to  them  by  taking  the  field  in  Forty- 
five; — he  knew  your  Grace's  uncle  well."  "I  should  like  to 
see  him,"  replied  his  Grace.  Donald  being  called  in,  the 
Duke  asked  him  a  great  many  questions ;  and  when  Donald 
was  about  to  retire,  his  master  filled  up  a  glass,  requesting 
him  to  drink  the  health  of  the  Duke,  which  Donald  immediately 
did.  A  second  glass  was  filled  up,  and  he  was  requested  t« 
empty  it  in  honour  of  the  King.  Donald's  features  assumed  a 
different  character,  and  looking  archly,  he  asked  **  Fat  King  ?" 
•*  King  George,  certainly — the  present  King."  •*  Weel,weel,** 
replied  Donald,  with  a  most  ezpressiye  shrug  of  the  shoulder 
"^i/that  be  the  Kings  you  understood,  Donald's  no  dry." 

Gled,  n. — The  kite. 

**  Faun  frae  thegled,"  applied  to  a  person  who  is  disordered, 
disheyelled,  confused,  ruffled,  as  if  rescued  from  the  claws  of  a 
bird  of  prey.    Also  applied  to  a  sloren,  or  slut.  X. 

Grip,  n.  v, — Hold ;  to  hold ;  tenacious,  as  glue  is  said  to 

hold  the  grip. 

Will  Shore  could  not  ooncelye  how  it  was  that,  when  he  was 
drunk,  **  his  feet  wadna  baud  the  jfrip*** 

Orulb,  or  Gruil,  n,—(^T/ie  vowel  u  sounded  like  the 
French  u)  A  sort  of  peat. 

Peat  is  prepared  in  the  grvU  fashion  thus : — the  moss  from 
frhich  it  is  made  wants  consistency  if  dug  in  the  usual  way;  a 
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quantity  is  puddled  in  water  till  it  assume  a  sufficient  consist- 
ence, when  it  is  formed  into  conyenient  pieces  and  spread  abroad 
to  dry. 

**  Sweet  art  thou,  Kilmalcolm,  my  hamely  clime. 
And  sweef  the  blackbojds  on  thy  sunny  braes ; 
Sweet  are  thy  maidens  in  their  yirgin  prime. 

And  sweet  thy  butter-milk  and  half-grown  slaes. 
Dear  art  thou  still  to  me,  thou  land  otgruU, 

Blithely  the  trouties  in  thy  burnies  play, 
Crouselie  thy  puddocks  croak,  thy  whelpies  youl. 
And  loud  thy  cocks  craw  at  the  skreich  o'  day.'*    M.S. 

X. 

GiNNLE,  V, — To  grip,  to  catch  any  thing ;  generally 
applied  to  a  mode  of  catching  fish  by  the  hand 
beneath  the  edge  of  the  turf-bank  on  the  stream, 
where  the  larger  trout  lodge. 

Gloaming,  n. — Twilight,  period  between  sunset  and 
dark ;  this  term  has  no  equiyalent  in  English  for 
tenderness  and  beauty.  The  Anglo-Saxon  has  it 
glomunff, 

H. 

Hag,  V To  hack,  to  wound  by  cutting; — n.  A  stump, 

a  notch,  a  nick ;  a  wicked  old  woman  or  witch. 
^*  A  hag  in  the  post,"  a  phrase  used  in  irony,  for 
a  great  wonder. 

Handlings,  n, — Merry-makings.  • 

Harl,  V, — To  drag,  to  trail  along  the  ground  roughly, 
to  draw  by  main  force ;  also,  to  do  a  turn  quickly 
and  carelessly,  to  make  a  rough  job,  to  rough-cast 
a  dyke  or  wall ; — n.  An  instrument  for  collecting 
the  mud  on  the  street. 

Robert  Semple,  who  was  Sheriff- Depute  of  Renfrewshire, 
.  bout  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  possessed  a  small 
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property,  called  ,Balgrein  in  the  parish  of  Lochwinnoch.  Ilia 
lady,  observing  the  shearing  was  very  roughly  performed,  re< 
marked,  **  It  was  harlit."  The  grieve  replied,  **  The  field  is  to 
be  gane  ower  again."  The  lady  was  contented  with  this  answer, 
being  totally  ignorant  of  rural  affairs.  It  became  a  common  say 
in  the  neighbourhood — "  An  ill-dune  turn  wad  be  aneuch  for  the 
Shirra'B  lady," — Lochwinnoch  Legends .  X. 

Hen-Laft  n, — The  banks  ;  the  place  where  poultry 
perch  at  night. 

"  Blythe  sail  thy  welcom  frae  Dame  Bubbly  be ; 
Picture  o*  happiness. 
Blest  be  thy  dwelling  -place ; 
Och,  to  dok  up  in  the  hen-lafi  wi'  thee." — M.S.  X. 

HoDDLE,  n. — A  step,  a  walk,  a  gait,  a  jog-trot.     To 
hune  the  hoddle  is  to  walk  or  work  a  little  slower 
than  usual. 
Miss  Jabex  Hamilton,  daughter  of  the  laird  of  Barr,  in  Ren- 
frewshire, was  born  in  1707,  and  died  unmarried,  well  stricken 
in  years.     She  was  very  intimate  with  the  family  of  Castlesem- 
pie,  who  were  much  amused  with  her  droll,  antiquated  expres- 
sions.    On  one  occasion,  telling  Mrs.  M'Dowall  of  a  journey 
•he  had  performed  on  foot  from  Lochwinnoch  to  Port-Glasgow, 
she  said,  '*  My  leddie,  I  teuk  up  my  tail  ower  my  rigging,  and 
ne*er  hun't  my  hoddle." — Lochwinnoch  Legends.  X. 

HuDDBON,  a£jp\— Tawdrily  dressed,  slovenly,  ill  as- 
sorted. 

HuNKEB,  To,  V, — To  squat  down. 

Dr.  Jamieson's  second  application  of  the  phrase — **  The  lowly 
appearance  of  a  hut,'  is  one  that  we  have  never  heard  applied. 

HuBEiE,  acl/ — Unworkable,  lazy,  confused,  out  ot 
order. 

HuBL-GUM-ausH,  n. — Used  to  describe  a  mountain  tor- 
rent after  a  heavy  thunder-shower  ;  also,  in  refer- 
ence to  a  person  who  has  poured  out  a  torrent  of 
words. 
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J. 

[acker,  71. ^-An  unsteady  person  ;  one  who    workt 
with  a  slack  hand. 

Javtp,  n.  V. — A  portion  of  fluid  thrown  up  by  a  blow, 
a  dash  ;  to  soil. 

The  fkmilj  of  Riddel,  to  whom  beloDged  the  lands  mnd  uicient 
castle  of  Glenganiock,  in  Ayrshire,  were  concerned  in  the  ap- 
prehension of  the  good  Earl  of  Argyle,  who  was  beheaded  in 
1688.  Not  long  after  his  martyrdom,  a  young  lady,  one  of  the 
Riddels,  was  married,  and  her  bridal  garb  was  the  wonder  of 
the  place.  A  female  serrant  of  Rohin  Blaekbom,  fkrmer,  had 
seen  the  wedding  party  passing  along  the  road,  and  was  describ- 
ing to  the  family  the  splendour  of  the  satin  gown  worn  by  the 
bride.  **  Ay,"  says  Robin,  **and  did  thou^no  see  onjjawpt  o' 
the  Yirl's  blood  on  the  braw  satin  goun  ?*'  X. 

KiRK-REEKiT,  ad/, — Applied  to  bigotted  churchmen  ; 
also  to  persons  who  have  ill-will  against  sectaries. 

Knocking-stanb,  II. — A  stone  used  for  beating  linens 
on,  af^er  being  bleached;  a  kind  of  mangling. 
A  large  whinstone,  worn  smooth  by  the  action  of  water,  and 
called  the  knoeking'ttane,  used  to  be  at  ahnosterery  houfe  door 
throughout  Scotland— for  every  house-wife  was  the  manufac- 
turer of  the  woollen,  linen,  and  ham  stufib  worn  in  her  house- 
hold. Old  William  Kirkwood  and  his  wife,  Mary  Orr,  had  one 
of  these.  Mary  kept  her  husband  yery  uneasy,  by  an  exercise 
in  which  she  indulged,  called yammenn^,  (that  is,  querulousness.) 
When  any  mischance  happened,  she  would  exclaim, — **  I  tauld 
ye,  guidman,  that  wad  be  the  gait  o*t.*'  One  day,  her  husband, 
being  annoyed  by  the  frequent  repetition  of  this  phrase,  ran  into 
the  house  in  seeming  consternation,  saying,  **What  sail  I  tell 
you,  guidwife,  our  auld  mare  has  eaten  the  knocking-gtanet 
stoup  and  roup  (the  whole)!**  The  usual  remark  was  her 
reply,  "  I  tauld  ye,  guidman,  that  wad  be  the  gait  o't— ye  soud 
bae  keepit  it  out  o'  the  auld  mnt's  gat*." 
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L. 

Lair,  n, — Learning,  knowledge. 

Dr.  Jamieson  spells  this  word,  larCf  lear^  lere,  different  from 
the  pronunciation.  '*  To  lair,"  is  to  teach,  to  learn,  both 
ftctiye  and  paniye. 

Motherwell  uses  both  the  verb  and  the  noun  in  the  following 
passage  of  his  admired  ballad  of  *' Jeanie  Morrison:" — 
'Twas  then  we  sat  on  ae  laigh  bink, 
To  leir  ilk  ither  lear. 

Laib-maistbb,  n, — A  teacher ;  a  dominie  ;  a  ludi. 
raagister.  An  instructor  or  teacher,  in  Yorkshire 
dialect,  is  a  layer-fatJier, 

**  A  B  Buff, 

Gie  the  lair-mauter  a  cuff, 

Gie  him  ane,  gie  him  twa, 

Ding  his  head  to  the  stane  vrA/'^^Sehool  Rhyme,  X. 

Lairib,  or  Leirib-haw. — A  cock;  cock-a-ieine-haw^ 
when  pronounced,  is  thought  to  resemble  the 
sound  of  the  cock  crowing  ;  and  in  mimicking 
the  President  of  the  hen-roost,  this  is  the  language 
used. 

Let  on,  v. — To  feign. 

Will  Speir  once  ran  great  hazard  of  being  impaled  on  the 
horns  of  a  bull,  in  crossing  a  field.  The  bull  left  the  herd,  and 
came  toward  the  trespasser  on  his  domains.  Will,  in  self-de- 
fence, shook  his  stick  and  flapped  his  plaid,  and  made  a  kind  of 
bellowing  noise,  in  order  to  disguise  himself.  The  animal  stood 
still,  and  Will  got  clear  outside  the  fence ;  when  he  was  accosted 
bj  an  onlooker — "  What  sort  o*  noise  was  jon  you  were  mak- 
ing. Will?  **  I  was  just  Utian  on  I  was  a  cow,  till  I  would  get 
out  o*  the  bill's  gate." 

LiG,  to,  V,  n, — To  lie,  to  recline. 

'*  For  since  I'm  dung  ajont  mj  daddy's  hallan, 
Nae  mair  for  me  his  chanticleer  may  craw 
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My  mither*B  dead,  and  (waeaacks !  her  wee  callan,) 
— A  second  wife  lips  wi'  hfm  neist  the  wa*." — MS,    X. 

LowpiNG-oN-STANB,  H A  flight  of  steps  of  masoDrj 

to  assist  females  or  iufirm  persons  to  get  on  horse 
back. 

>yhen  an  amhitious  person  is  aiming  at  honors  or  intellec- 
tual eminence  beyond  his  abilities,  it  is  said — "  Ay,  he  wad  £sId 
be  up,  but  he'll  need  to  tak'  the  help  o'  a  loMfpinff-an^ane."  X 


M. 

Maukin,  n. — A  hare. 

A  maukin  crossing  the  road  In  the  morning,  is  considered  as 
an  omen  of  some  mischance  to  befkl  the  person  who  sees  It. 

Meih,  n. — A  female  horse,  a  mason's  meir^  a  hod ;  the 
vowel  sound  is  the  same  exactly  as  the  English  ee. 

Dr.  Jamieson,  Gait,  and  Tennant,  spell  it  n^aref  which  is  er- 
roneous— it  is  a  pure  Scots  word.  X. 

Mell  wi. — To  associate  with  ;  sometimes  applied  to 
the  conduct  of  those  who  forget  their  position,  and 
lower  themseWes  by  associating  with  menials. 

Mr.  Oliphant,  minister  of  Dumbarton,  onoe  delivered  a  ser- 
mon in  Port- Glasgow,  on  the  denial  by  the  Apostle  Peter,  in 
the  course  of  which  he  asked,  **  What  could  Peter  mean  by 
melhng  wi'  flunkies  ?" 

MiCHT,  n. — Power,  strength  ;  '*  wV a*  my  micht'* — with 
the  utmost  energy,  mental  and  physical. 

Will  Speir  was  seated  in  the  bench  below  the  pulpit  one  sab- 
bath, and  joined  in  the  psalmody  with  such  noisy  zeal,  that  Mr 
Fullarton,  the  minister,  tapped  him  on  the  head,  saying,  '*  Not  so 
loud."  **  What,  sir !"  quoth  Will,  **  will  I  no  praise  Quid  wir  a' 
my  micht.** 

MiDDLE-TE-MoY,  71. — A  term  applied  to  caldron  ale 
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that  is  neither  strong  nor  weak,  but  iu  a  middling 
stato.  The  old  fourpenny  yiil  is  the  true  middle^ 
te-moy, 

MiBLiE,  cuij Speckled,  yariegated. 

Dr.  Jamleson  has  explained  thii  term  as  flecked,  or  spottecT 
ivith  large  spots ;  but  mtrft't  means  the  spots  running  into  each 
other,  or  very  minute. 

MiSK,  or  MisKiNG,  n. — Apiece  of  low-lying,  swampy 
ground ;  a  bog ;  a  wet  meadow  never  ploughed, 
yielding  hay  or  rushes.  Jamieson's  definition  is 
imperfect,  viz. — *•  ground  with  coarse  grass  or 
peats."  X. 

Moullie-Heils,  n. — The  kibes,  chilblains. 

Superstition  has  a  cure  for  these  painful  affections  of  the  ex- 
tremities. Go  to  a  strange  door  at  night,  and  tap  gentlj  ;  when 
questioned  from  within,  •*  Wha's  there?"  answer,  **  MouUie^ 
hdh,  tak*  ye  them  there,"  when  the  compUunt  is  immediately 
transferred  to  the  person  within. 

MuoGANs,  n. — A  plant.  Artemisia  vulgaris,  Mutjgei\ 
Ayrshire.  Muggans,  Renfrewshire.  Mugarty 
Galloway.  Bulwand^  Caithness.  Mugwort^  or 
Southernwood y  English. 

**  Drink  nettles  hi  March, 

And  eat  muggans  in  May, 
And  there  wadna  sae  monie 

Braw  maidens  gang  to  the  clay." — Tradition, 

X. 

Mullock,  n. — A  cow  without  horns. 

'*  And  she's  fause,  but  nae  mair 
1 11  sing,  whistle,  and  dance  upon  the  green, 
Like  a  young  roe  before  its  head  is  horn  t  — 

Horns  1  horns !  kye  and  bills  hae  horns, 
A  stag  has  horns,  a  muBoek  it  has  nane : 

Oh  that  I  were  a  mullock  I  "—MS,  X 
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N. 

Natural,  adj, — According  to  nature. 

Jamie  Ryburn,  an  eccentric  character  in  the  west  of  Scotland 
had  a  most  inveterate  prejudice  against  Paisley.  **I  wad,"  saji 
he,  "  rather  be  hanged  in  Glasgow  than  dee  a  natural  death  in 
Paisley.** — To  prevent  the  Olasgowegians  from  being  too  proud 
of  their  city  of  smoke,  we  will  inform  them  of  a  tradesman  in 
Edinburgh,  who  had  tried  every  shift  to  get  on  in  the  world, 
but  failed.  Said  he,  **  Noo,  I  hae  determined  to  lea  the  kintra, 
and  gang  to  Glasgow.** 

Neb,  n, — The  beak  of  a  fowl,  the  nose,  any   8hari> 
point. 

The  cock  prematurely  crowing  is  considered  a  sign  of  ill 
tidings,  by  believers  in  omens  in  Renfrewshire.  They  look  to 
the  direction  of  his  neb,  and  forthwith  expect  bad  news  from  the 
quarter  to  which  it  points.  In  the  same  district,  the  point  of 
land  at  which  the  river  Cart  joins  the  Cljrde,  is  called  the  waters 
neb.  X. 

Neive,  n, — A  fist.     Nevels — blows  with  the  clenched 
fist. 
*'  Yc  hae  nae  mair  wit  than  a  hen  would  baud  in  her  fauldcd 
neive. " — Proverb, 

Nicks,  n Notches  or  rings  on  the  horn  of  a  cow,  one 

of  which  is  the  growth  of  every  year,  thus  mark- 
ing the  age  of  the  animal. 

When  an  aged  lass  is  to  be  married,  her  neighbours  count  her 
age  by  this  phrase,  **  Mony  a  day  she  has  atood  in  the  fair ;  she 
has  (so  many)  nick$  on  her  horn.''  X. 

Nip,  V, — To  pinch  with  the  fingers,  or  bite  with  the 
teeth. 
*'  She  confessed  that  at  that  time  the  Devil  nippU  her  upon 
the  richt  side,  whilk  was  very  painful  for  a  time !  but  there- 
after he  straiked  it  with  his  hand  and  healed  it.  This  she  con- 
fessed to  be  bis  mark." — Confeuiom  of  Mary  Lamont,  one  of 
the  Inner  kip  witchee  in  1662.  X. 
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NfAFFET,  n, — A  diminutive,  conceited  chatterer.  The 
n  and  y  are  conjoined  in  pronunciation  with  a 
smart  action  of  the  tongue.  The  word  is  a  dis- 
syllable.  X. 

Ntaffino,  n, — Trifling  talk, 

NiR,  n, — A  little,  ill-natured  cur,  always  snarling; 
a  crabbed,  decrepit  creature,  full  of  talk  and  dis- 
content.  X. 

0. 

Ort,  v. — To  mar,  to  spoil,  to  hurt,  to  injure,  to  waste. 

**  Ort  the  man*9  dochters  ;''asaw,  signifjlng  to  make  Jacob's 
selection  in  the  order  of  a  family — ^to  pass  the  elder,  and  marry 
the  younger.  X. 

P. 

Parritch,  n. — A  common  dish  in  Scotland,  made  of 
oatmeal  boiled  in  water  or  milk. 

"Gin  ye  forgather  wi'  him  in  your  parritch^  ye  winna  ken 
him/*  a  phrase  used  of  one  who  is  so  much  altered  as  that  he 
can  scarcely  be  recognised  on  the  closest  approximation. 

Patisntfu*,  n. — Submissive,  patient. 

In  a  debate  amongst  the  children  of  the  loomshop  on  the 
meaning  of  the  term  at)oye  defined,  the  drawboy*  whose  occupa- 
tion had  schooled  him  into  its  practical  import,  said  it  was 
"  Wait  a  wee  and  dinna  wearie." 

PocK-NEUKi  n, — The  corner  of  a  sack  or  bag. 

Old  Robin  M'Luckie  of  Puddleholes,  Cardross,  Perthshire, 
thus  gaye  his  opinion  of  a  sermon  delivered  by  the  late  Dr. 
Campbell  when  in  Kippen : — *<  Wasnayon  a  targin' sermon — did 
he  no  lay  the  taws  to  our  backs,  as  weel  as  tak'  us  through  the 
heckles?  Te  wad  just  hae  thocht  that  he  was  haudin'  a  lowin 
eandle  ower  your  heart,  and  lettin'  ye  see  what  ye  didna  think 
was  there ;  and  then  he  shook  out  a'  the  links  and  seams  o'  the 
voek'netUt,** 
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Preichimgs,  n, — Sermons,  discourses.  CommuDion 
occasions  in  Scotland  are  called  the  preichings^ 
from  the  number  of  sermons  then  delivered . 

James  Bell,  qaotod  already,  possessed  a  Tein  of  rich  and 
deep  sarcasm.  Haring  been  much  in  the  company  of  clergymeo 
in  his  father's  house,  he  had  opportunities  of  obserring  theii 
habits  and  failings. 

In  giring  a  satirical  adrice  to  a  young  preacher  how  to  prepare 
himself  for  making  an  impression  on  a  public  audience,  he  said, 
'*  Nou,  frien*,  whan  you  are  preparing  to  wag  your  pow  m 
a  pupit,  just  get,  in  the  first  place,  a*  the  leading  doctrines  o* 
your  creed  firmly  fixed  in  your  memory,  and  three  or  four  lang- 
winded  introductions  to  discourses — the  langer-nebbed  the  words 
the  better — it  will  gar  the  kirk  ring  wi'  your  lair.  Then  ye  can 
just  gie  the  doctrines  a  bit  stir  about,  and  quote  aoe  here  an'  an- 
ither  there,  but  aye  be  sure  to  haTC  a  different  text,  an*  ye  may 
preich  the  same  sermon  a*  the  year  through.  Four  guid  lengthy 
introductions  should  sair  ye  to  work  wi'  a*  your  days,  if  ye 
manage  richt;  it  disna  need  muckle  sense  to  enable  ye  to  tak*  a 
bit  out  o'  the  ane,  and  a  bit  out  o'  the  ither,  and  piece  them  weel. 
Ne*er  begin  twa  days  following  in  the  same  strain  thegiUier,  and 
if  ye  should  happen  to  be  at  a  loss,  try  to  get  up  a  bit  greet — if  ye 
can  do  that  your  fortune's  made.  Another  thing  especially  ne'er 
forget  in  the  pupit,  for  it  will,  hke  *  Charity,  coTer  a  multitude 
of  sins,* — find  faut  wi'  the  translation  o'  the  Scriptures — tear 'tin 
bits,  and  you'll  be  considered  a  second  Solomon.  If  you  are  lec- 
turing, spin  out  your  discourse  on  the  first  verse  or  twa,  and  say 
at  the  conclusion, '  we  could  add  a  heap  mair  did  your  time 
permit ;  but  this,  and  the  illustration  of  what  fohows,  we  must 
leave  OTer  till  another  opportunity  ;*  and  dinna  tak  up  the  sub- 
ject again  if  you  can  help  it.  Ye  micht,  wi*  advantage,  fin'  out 
a  hidden  meaning  in  your  text,  it  will  maybe  be  easier  for  you 
to  do  that  than  the  real  ane.  I  ha'e  heard  o*  a  minister  that  screwed 
the  puir  Catholics  out  o'  every  passage  that  he  took  up.  Amang 
a*  the  books  in  the  bible,  there's  ane  ta'en  up  by  a  he^  o' fools, 
and  that  is  the  Book  of  Revelation ; — be  cautious  about  meddling 
wi'  it,  for  ye  may  mak*  a  fool  o'  yoursel  too — ^mony  a  ane  o'  our 
commentators  upon  the  Revelations  have  outlived  their  own  ex- 
positions ;  if  ye  maun  meddle  wi't,  just  tak  a  bit  trot  up  afc' 
down  amang  the  seven  kirks  o'  Asia,  but  dinna  gang  ayont  them." 
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PctirVHousb,   n. — A  poor- house,  a   charity    work- 
house. 

We  quote  this  term  in  application  to  a  lament  for  Sandie 
Shaw,  who  died  in  the  Glasgow  Town's  Hospital,  bj  Hawkie, 
a  brother  inmate  at  the  time  of  Sandie*8  demise : — 

*'  Ye  /n(tr'«-house  bodies,  ane  an'  a*, 
Look  dull,  and  gie  your  lugs  a  claw, 
For  swearin',  teariii',  Saunie  Shaw 

Has  run  bis  race ; 
He's  paid  his  debt  to  Nature's  law. 

And  left  this  place. 

From  this  man's  life  let  mortals  speer 
Whatwaj  in  duty's  path  to  steer. 
Virtue  to  chase,  and  keep  in  rear 

The  path  u*  shame, 
Then  on  death s  bunk  jell  save  a  tcar 

And  lead  to  fame." 


Rabtatodb,  n. — A  robber,  a  spoiler,  a  rude,  unfeeling 
person ;  a  greedy  eater ;  a  loose,  debauched  fellow. 

Gait,  in  his  glossary,  giyes  a  yery  erroneous  definition  of  this 
word ;  it  is  derired  from  the  Italian  rubatore,  X. 

Racu-ma-beeshil,  ad — In  confusion^  mixed  ;  heads- 
and'tails,  '  a'  throuthcr.'  Scotch  phrases,  equi- 
valent in  meaning. 

4 

Kant,  To.  v. — To  romp,  to  play  boisterously.  To  fre- 
quent fairs,  dances,  and  other  merry-makings. 

**  Tat  ithers  now  are  Terra  thrang, 

An'  ap  and  down  are  rantan* ; 
At  yon  room  door,  see  what  a  bang 

O'  lads  the  lasses  wantm'  " M.S.  X. 

Row-cHow  Tobacco. — A  game  among  boys,  who, 
from  the  top  of  an  eminence,    roll  themselves 

2q 
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down  the  slope,  with  arms  laid  close  to  the  sides. 
There  is  another  game,  with  the  same  name,  the 
boys  performing  which,  place  one  of  their  number 
in  the  centre,  then  join  hands,  and  gradually  roll 
themselves  spirally  round  the  centre.  X. 

RowM-TBEE,  71. — The  mountain  ash,  pyrus  aneuparia, 

A  Lochwinnoch  expression  runs  thus: — Peice  be  here,  and 
rown  tree.  The  rown-tree  is  supposed  bj  the  Tulgar  to  be  a 
specific  against  witchcraft ;  hence  the  couplet, 

**  Rown-tree  and  red  thread 
Put  the  witches  to  their  speed."  X. 

A  branch  of  this  tree  plaited  and  fixed  above  the  byre  door, 
prevents  mischief  to  the  cattle  from  witchcrafL 

Uucu  Btdbb,  n. — A  horseman  ;  a  performer  of  feats 
on  horseback. 
Dr.  Jamieson  is  perfectljr  erroneous  in  his  definition.       X. 

Rtde,  To,  t;. — To  travel  either  on  horseback  or  in  a 
carriage.  "  To  ride  the  beitle"  is  to  walk  while 
the  party  accompanying  are  on  horseback. 

'*  Was  je  at  the  fair; 

Saw  ye  monj  people; 
Saw  je  our  guidman, 

Ridin'  on  the  beitle.**-^ Old  Rhyme.  X. 


s. 

Saison,  aci/. — Season,  in  proper  condition. 

Will  Miller  was  notoriously  lazy,  and,  consequently,  alow  in 
completing  any  order  with  which  he  might  be  entrusted.  A 
farmer's  wife,  who  was  bespeaking  an  article  of  furniture,  lai J 
ner  injunctions  on  him  to  be  sure  to  make  it  of  seasoned  wood. 
"  I'll  be  sure  to  do  that,  mistress,"  said  Will ;  **  but  I  wunner 
to  hear  folk  aye  crying  about  their  wrichts  no  gieing  them  etiisont 
timmer;  my  wood  ny«  saUon*  itsel' before  T  can  get  dune  wi' 
ony  job." 
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SoAUD,  V, — To  scald,  to  Darn  with  boiling  fiu[<L 

The  laird  of  Millbaak,  couotj  of  Renfrew,  had  a  daughter  of 
mean,  contracted  habits.  No  appeal  could  reach  her  heart  that 
was  likelj  to  touch  her  purse.  In  the  matter  of  food  for  the 
serTants,  ererj  expedient  to  effect  a  saTing  was  adopted.  In 
making  the  porridge,  the  serTants  were  instructed  *'  to  boil  them 
aye  weel,  and  no  to  put  in  a  handful  o'  meal  till  the  ane  before 
was  fairly  meltit;  an'  gie  them  to  the  lads  braw  an'  het,  for 
when  they  TO  het,  the  mouth  disna  ken  whether  they're  thick 
or  thin ;"  which  made  it  a  common  saying  in  the  country,  "Like 
laird  MiUbank's  parritch,  wad  rln  nine  feet  on  a  fir  deal,  and 
tcaud  the  Deil."  Z. 

ScoNB,  n, — Unleavened  breadf  made  of  flour,  bear, 
or  pease-meal,  sometimes  with  the  addition  of 
potatoes, 

"  Ae  teone  o'  the  same  baking  is  eneuch," — is  a  prorerb  used 
when  friends  object  to  another  alliance  with  a  family  with  which 
they  were  connected  before.  X. 

ScREiD,  n, — A  somewhat  lengthy  dissertation,  a  ha- 
rangue, a  discourse; — v.  to    repeat  readily  from 

memory. 
Dr.  Jamieson  has  restricted  the  term  to  "  a  poetical  effusion  ;** 
whereas  it  applies  equally  to  both  prose  and  poetry.  X. 

Shauch-ma-tbam. — The  shafts  of  a  cart  or  car  long 
exposed  to  the  sun ;  from  the  warping  of  the  wood 
the  cross  bars  start  from  the  mortices,  and  the 
shafts  or  trams,  are  loosened  from  the  body  of  the 
cart.  Said  of  a  lean,  crank-legged  person,  '^  He's 
a  real  shauch'Tna-tram, " 

Shins,  n, — The  bone  of  the  leg  immediately  above  the 
ankle-joint ;  morally,  to  ^^  gie  him  ower  the  shins" 
is  to  get  the  better  of  an  opponent. 

Andrew  Henderson  used  to  oppose  himself  to  all  party  men. 
«  1  hate,"  said  he,  **  a*  you  party  folk,  that  think  erery  body's 
wrang  but  joursels.    X  like  to  gie  every  man  credit  for  the  guid 
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that  is  io  him.    Fm  nane  o'  yoar  whlnging  Yoluntarias,  or  kirk 
reekit  Churchmen.    Radical,  Whig,  and  Torj,  they're  a'  ar 
Bwioe's  pick.     I  like  to  stand  on  a  hicht  by  mysel  abooa  tlif 
a*,  and  to  get  a  kick  at  their  skint  as  thej  gae  bj." 

Shinty,  n — A  game  in  Scotland  like  the  golf. 

The  Tictors  at  a  game  of  shinty  used  to  triumph  over  tbi 
discomfited  party  with  lordly  pomp.  ProTost  Brown,  at  Inrerary, 
about  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  headed  a  party  at  this 
game,  and  carried  the  town's  colours  in  the  Tictorioua  proces 
sion  afterwards.  X. 

Shirp,  To,  t;. — To  shrink,  to  shrivel.  Shirpit,  adj 
shrunk,  shrivelled,  diminished.  '^  A  shirpii  leg^ 
a  leg  withered  up  from  disease. 

Jamieson  has  defined  the  term,  *'  tapering  to  a  point,"  which 
is  not  correct.  X. 

Shirramuir,  n, — A  confused  and  irregular  battle  or 
quarrel ;  from  the  battle  that  was  fought  at  Sheriff- 
muir,  in  1715,  between  the  rebels  and  the  King's 
troops.  "  <Sic  a  <S^trra-mtttr  ;'*  such  a  quarrel.    X. 

Shuilie-fittit,  adj Plain-soled,  accompanied  by  a 

raking  action  with  the  feet. 

"He's  a  poor  shuiUe-Jittit  thing,  they  should  mak*  him 
scaTenger,  he  wad  hain  clauts  to  them.'* 

Single  Carritcb,  t;. — The  Shorter  Catechism  agreed 

upon  by  the  Assembly  of  Divines  at  Westminster, 

in  the  year  1649,  and  still  forming  the  creed  ol 

the  Scottish  Presbyterians. 

A  countryman  seeing  a  placard  in  a  bookseller's  window, 
*'  Just  Published,  the  Westminster  Reriew,**  went  in  and  asked, 
"  Gif  it  had  anything  to  do  wi*  the  Single  CarrUck  f* 

Skail,  t;. — To  spill,  to  scatter,  to  disperse. 

Will  Sh;/re,  the  half-witted  personage  already  noticed,  was 
«<v(!eedingly   fond  of  pictnres :  scarcely  co"ld  a  greater  faToor 
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be  cooferred  on  him,  than  the  gift  of  cuts  from  newspapers, 
or  ballad  rignettes.  In  his  periodical  wanderings,  he  came  to 
the  house  of  Mr  Isaac  Buchanan,  farmer,  Gartfern.  Mr. 
Buchanan  being  from  home,  and  the  whole  of  the  famUj  out 
at  hay-making.  Will  took  the  liberty  of  thoroughly  examining 
the  premises.  In  the  parlour  up  stairs,  he  tried  a  desk ; 
and  finding  it  open,  he  took  out  a  bunch  of  one  pound  notes, 
amounting  to  about  one  hundred.  **  What,"  says  Will,  **  can  he 
be  doin'  wi'  sae  mony  pictures  laid  by  in  a  kist  ?  Troth,  I'll  let 
the  wind  amang  the  auld  fule's  pictures,  it  will  I ;"  and  throwing 
up  the  sash  of  the  window,  he  deliberately  tossed  them,  one  by 
one,  OTer  the  window,  to  a  smart  breeze  that  was  blowing  at  th» 
time,  saying,  **  Wind,  tak'  ye  that  the  noo,  and  come  back  for 
mair  1  what  could  he  be  doin'  wi'  sae  mony  pictures  ? — there's 
anither  to  you — ^ye  look,  wind,  as  gin  ye  hadna  got  your  break- 
fast like  mysel  this  day— come  back  an  you'll  get  your  dinner 
too ;  I'll  tkail  the  auld  fule's  pictures." 

Ska  ITU,  n— .Hurt,  damage,  loss;  injury  caused  by 
witches;  a  disease  of  cattle,  particularly  milk 
cows,  supposed  to  be  inflicted  by  a  witch  from 
malice  or  revenge^  entertained  against  the  owner. 

X. 

Skibqb,  ra.— a  termagant ;  a  furious  brawling  woman. 

Smiddlb,To,  r. — To  hide,  to  conceal  in  a  childish-like 
manner. 
Children  who  steal  sweetmeats,  and  assume  innocence,  but 
betray  symptoms  of  guilt,  are  charged,  "Aye,  what  are  ye 
tmiddlanAi?  ye  are  licking  your  lips,  my  lad;  I  dout  ye  hae 
been  at  the  cream  wi'  the  cat."  X. 

Snyte,  v. — To  taunt,  to  jibe. 

**Dicht  that  cotiter  [coulter  or  ploughshare]  o*  a  nose  o* 
thine,  Nanse."  *'  Nane  o'  your  myting,  Jamie  I  bad  it  no  been 
for  my  braw  tocher,  ye  wadna  inyte  sae  muckle.**—  lAxhwinnoch 
Legends.  X. 

Spainino-brash,   n. — Milk-fever ;    a    fit  of    illness   to 
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which  children  are  subject  when  weaning,  induced 

by  the  change  of  food. 
At  an  evening  party,  Andrew  Henderson  was  opposed 
in  politics  (and  Andrew  always  seated  himself  on  the  cross- 
benches  when  any  person  appeared  to  claim  more  than  hisi 
share  of  knowledge  or  talent,)  by  a  recent  conrert  from  radictl- 
Ism,  who  was  abusing,  in  no  measured  language,  the  party  with 
whom  he  had  lately  associated.  '*  Just,*'  said  Andrew,  'Met 
hiin  alane,  lads,  till  he  come  to  himsel — he's  ill  wi*  the  spaininif' 
brcuh/' 

Spate,  n A  flood,  a  deluge,  an   inundation.     ^^  A 

spate  of  clatter,**  is  a  common  phrase,  signifying 
a  torrent  of  foolish  talk  or  eloquence. 
**  May  the  yill  be  as  pleotifu'  as  gin  it  were  a  spate.** 

DruHAartTs  IFish, 

Stkipems,  71. — A  stipend,  a  clergyman*s  salary. 

The  late  Dr.  Steren,  minister  of  Kilwinning,  was  afflicted 

fidth  the  goat,  and  when  under  a  very  teTere  attack,  he  inqaired 

at  Mr  Smith,  Antiburgher  minister  in  the  same  town,  **  If  be 

knew  any  care  for  this  dire  pest  ?*'    **  Yes,"  said  Mr  Smith, 

*  my  cure  is  almost  infallible — an  Antiburgher  steipen."     X. 

Step,  n, — In  cooperage,  a  stave. 

A  mother  says  to  her  children,  when  they  find  fault  with  their 
^ood,  *'  Gin  ye  fa'  into  a  stepmither*s  hands,  she'll  tak  a  step  out 
o*  your  cog.** — «.  e.  contract  or  lessen  the  cog  or  dish  out  of 
which  they  take  their  food.  X. 

Stepmithe&'8  Scone,  n, — The  stepmother's  allowance 
to  her  poor  wards ;  the  thin  skin  of  the  common 
scones  (made  of  bear-meal)  raised  up  by  heat,  hav- 
ing no  substance.  X. 

Stott,  To,  V — To  rebound,  to  beat  back,  to  rever- 
berate. 

"  A  kebbuck  that  was  thocht  secure, 
Richt  frae  the  skelf  fell  down. 
And  teuck  cuif  Rab  a  filthie  clour. 
Upon  the  verra  crown. 
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*'  Nor  did  the  kebbuk's  race  end  herOi 
It  ttottit  aff  his  pow, 
And,  like  a  girr  in  wild  career, 
Richt  throagh  the  dance  did  row." — MS.    X. 

fiTRACHT,  To,  V. — To  make  straight  or  even. 

Andrew  Henderson,  at  an  erening  party  in  the  house  of  Mr. 
Wm.  Whyte,  cabinet-maker,  Glasgow,  got  into  a  Terj  animated 
debate,  a  situation  frequent  with  him.  Forgetting  to  pay  re- 
spect to  the  glossy  French  polish  of  the  dining  table,  he  shook 
and  spilled  the  contents  of  his  tumbler,  when  Mr.  White,  who 
was  a  yery  particular  polisher  of  the  Honduras  log,  addressed 
him,  *'  Andrew,  mind  the  table,  ye'll  gie  the  serTants  something 
to  do.'*  "  Tables  1"  replied  the  proTerbialist,  *'  I  wadna  gie  a 
custock  for  a  table  if  I  coudna  ttracht  a  nail  on't." 

Struishlb,  To,  v, — To   make  little  progress  under 
great  difficulties. 

A  tradesman  employed  to  execute  a  Tery  difficult  piece  of 
carred  work,  being  asked  how  he  was  getting  on  ?  answered, 
"  itruUhling  awa  like  a  writer  try  an  to  be  honest."  X. 

Sucker,  n, — Sugar. 

Will  Speir  once  drew  on  the  Eai-l  of  Eglioton  on  the  score 
of  a  dream,  that  he  affirmed  he  had.  "  I  dreamt,,"  said  Will, 
"  that  ye  had  gien  me  a  pund  o'  tucker,  and  the  Countess  a 
pund  0*  tea."  "Ah !  but  Will,"  replied  his  Lordship,  *'  dreams 
are  always  contrary."  •*  Weel,"  replied  the  claimant,  "it  wad 
be  you  that  gied  me  the  tea,  and  the  Countess  the  tucker; 
my  memory's  no  sae  gude  as  it  ance  was."  X. 

SwBiRT,  adj, — Unwilling,  averse  to. 

Ned  Turner  lived  in  the  little  village  of  Thornhill,  county  of 
Perth,  and  led  his  way  through  life  at  a  horse's  head.  Ned 
should  have  been  located  between  the  tropics — ^he  gloried  in  sun- 
shine. "  Man  I "  said  he  to  an  acquaintance,  "a  body  is  tweirt, 
eweirt  to  die  in  summer ! — fine  wather  and  the  lang  days  1  ** 

Swipp  AWA,  V.  n — To  faint.    ''  To  swarf*  is  to  swoon. 
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**  When  she  had  read  it,  I  thocht  she  was  gaan  to  swiff  awa, 
for  she  tarn't  as  white  as  the  gills  o'  a  haddock  new  taeo  out  9' 
a  cod's  mou." 


T. 

Tethbb,  9.  To  bind;— ».  A  rope  made  of  straw  or 
hemp,  with  which  cattle  are  tied  in  the  field,  that 
they  may  not  graze  too  wide. 

**  Ye  sit  na  langer  than  a  cat  tether't  wi'  a  pudding,"— a  Loch, 
winnooh  sajing,  sigoifjing  impatience  or  restlessness.  X. 

TuoLB,  To,  V, — To  bear,  to  submit  to,  to  suffer,  to 
permit,  to  require;  as,  when  a  tradesman  is  asked 
his  charge,  he  says,  *^  I  wad  t/iole  a  groat." 

A  carter,  who  lired  in  Port-Glasgow,  used  to  oome  home 
tipsj.  To  prerent  war  with  his  wife,  he  gaTe  a  caation  as  to 
the  result  himself:  **  Kate," said  he,  "I  am  Terra  fou*,  thou 
maun  be  oannj  wi'  thy  tongue,  and  I  sail  thoie  as  w eel  as  I 
can.**  X. 

Thbapplb,  71. — The  throat. 

Will  Shore  annuallj  got  a  suit  of  clothes  from  the  late  Duke  of 
Montrose ;  and  when  his  Grace  was  longer  than  asual  in  return- 
ing from  his  Parliamentary  duties,  Will  became  Terj  impatient. 
The  ReT.  Mr.  B.  of  Drjmen,  observing  him  one  daj  in  a  shop, 
walked  in  and  inquired  whether  the  Duke  had  come  home  jet  to 
giro  him  his  clothes  ?  "  Hame  1 "  quo'  Will  impatiently,  *'  he's 
no  hame,  nor  like  to  come — ^I  carena  though  he  had  the  haill 
water  o'  Endrick  rinnan  through  the  thrappU  o'  him."         X. 


Thud,  n, — A  sudden  blow  from  a  large  soft  object, 
forcible  impression  made  by  a  tempestuous  wind. 

ToD,  n The  fox. 

'*  Hech,  sirs,  send  for  the  tod  to  gie  him  lair;'*  said  of  a  can- 
ning person  who  pretends  to  require  advice. 

Tout,  To.  v — To  blow;  to  blow  a  trumpet;  some* 
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times  it  is  applied  to  a  person  who  has  partaken 
heartily  of  an  intoxicating  liquid. 

**  Ay,  he*8  ta*eD  a  hearty  tout  o't — as  may  be  seeo  on  him/ 

Mr  Bell  gare  an  account  of  a  sermon  that  he  once  heard  de« 
lirered  by  a  minister  who  was  fond  of  metaphor,  a  practice  too 
common. — **  The  subject,"  said  Mr  Bell,  **  was  the  tailing  of  Je* 
richo  under  Joshua,  when  Israel  entered  Palestine.  *  Weel,'  says 
I,  *  what  meaning  will  ye  screw  out  o*  your  text,  frien*  ?  *  •  My 
brethren,'  said  he,  *  yon  are  not  to  imagine  that  no  more  is 
meant  than  the  Jericho  that  Israel  invested:  it  has  another 
and  a  spiritual  meaning ;  it  is  to  adumbrate  or  shadow  forth 
Sew  Testament  times.  It  has  also  a  hidden  and  allegori- 
cal meaning,  and  refers  to  the  human  heart,  and  the  wall 
ttiat  encircles  it  is  the  wall  of  sin,  which  is  around  every  heart.' 
A.nd  then  the  minister  went  on,  said  Mr  Bell,  paraphrasing  in 
his  own  way — *  An*  the  toutan  o'  the  tup's  horns,  at  the  sound 
o'  which,  the  staneso'the  was  cam  rattling  down,  is  the  sound 
0*  the  ministers  preaching  the  Gospel,  and  the  noise  brings 
down  the  wa*  about  the  sinner's  heart.'" 

TuMB,  a. — Empty. 

Andrew  Henderson  used  to  say  of  any  lank  person,  '*  He's 
like  laird  Murdie's  grews,  (greyhounds)  unca  tHme  about  the 
poiich-lids." 

TuMPH,  or  TuMFiE,  71.— A  stupid  and  dull  fellow,  a 

blockhead. 

James  Anderson,  commonly  called  Lang  Jamie,  a  hanger-on 
about  inns  at  Beith,  was  employed  in  trifling  jobs.  His  chief  oc- 
eupation,  hoiweTer,  was  holding  horses  during  fairs  and  market- 
iays  for  farmers  and  horse-coupers.  He  was  asked  '*  What  is 
your  charge  ?"  He  replied,  "  I  hae  nae  rule ;  sometimes  a  tumph 
gies  me  twa  bawbees,  but  a  clever  fallow  lik«^  you  aye  gies  a 
white  saxpence." 

W. 

Wallbb,  n, — A  bog  or  quagmire,  covered  with  turf, 
which  trembles  or  quakes  when  walked  on. 
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*'  The  first  o*  his  sons  thej  hae  hang't  on  a  tre«. 
Afore  the  guidman's  ain  ee  sicht ; 
The  second  thej  lair't  in  the  deep  waliet. 
An'  a'  in  the  clear  moon  licht." — MS.  X. 

Warsall,  To,  v, — To  wrestle ;  to  contend ;  to  strng. 
gle  with  difficulties. 

Mr  Bell,  whose  adrice  to  young  aspirants  after  clerical  honours 
we  haTC  already  giTcn,  thus  described  the  action  and  manner 
of  a  popular  dirine,  whom  he  had  heard : — **  I  was  perfectly 
Tex't  for  him — he  jumpit  and  joukit  up  and  down  in  the  pupit, 
and  then  yerkit  frae  this  side  to  that,  and  squeel't  till  he  was 
crawiog  like  a  roupy  cock ;  I  really  wish't  somebody  had  squeez't 
an  orange  in  his  throat ,  and  he  wartaWt  as  muckle  in  his  subject 
as  he  did  wi*  himsel',  and  at  last  it  fairly  cuist  him." 

Warth,  12. — An  unnatural  likeness  of  a  person  ;  it  is 
the  same  as  wraith^  which  orthog^raphy  is  adopted 
by  Jamieson  ;  it  is  often  pronounced  as  wo  have 
given  it. 

*'  So  ye  hae  lost  your  friend  o'  the  Birkbraes,  Will,**  said  a 
person  to  Will  Shore ;  **  it  seems  he  put  hand  to  himsel',"  (com- 
mitted suicide.)  **  Ou  aye,  deed  did  he ;  if  he  had  gi'en  me  the 
auld  coat  he  promis't  me  afore  he  did  it,  I  wadna  ha'e  cared  ; 
they  say  his  worth's  gaun  about  the  house." 

Wat  te  ?  Do  you  know  or  wot?  "  Weel  Iwat,**  term 
of  affirmation ;  for  certain,  well  I  know. 

Will  Jamieson,  a  cronie  of  Will  Spier,  but  rather  lower  in 
the  scale  of  intellect,  received  twopence  from  a  person  at  a  fair 
in  Mauchline,  with  instructions  togire  it  to  Will,  well  knowing 
that  the  wit  was  too  proud  to  receire  charity  in  this  way.  When 
offered  the  gift.  Will,  as  was  expected,  refused,  saying,  "  Na, 
na.  111  hae  nane  of  your  tippeuie,  for  weel  I  ojat,  thou'U  be 
needaut  thysel',  puir  sillie  daft  thing."  X. 

Waur,  To To  vanquish,  to  get  the  better  of. 

A  native  of  Saltcoats,  on  a  very  windy  day,  was  carrying  a 
k>ng  flooring  plank  upon  his  head,  with  dithcuUv  keeping  his  feet. 
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A  heary  gust  catching  the  plank,  nearly  blew  him  down.  Re> 
gaining  his  balance,  and  clenching  his  teeth,  he  said,  **  Uech,  man, 
dis't  on  think  to  waur  me  ;  I  could  carry  ye  to  Ecdefechan.*' 

Web,  cuff. — Small,  diminutive;  wee  body^  dwarfish 
person ;  tcee  mannie^  manly  proportions,  but 
boyish  in  stature. 

Andrew  Henderson  was  one  night  at  a  party  much  annoyed 
by  a  young  medical  gentleman,  who  had  just  returned  from  com- 
pleting bis  education  at  Paris,  and  who,  though  small  in  stature, 
was  large  in  discourse,  and  kept  up  a  constant  chatter  the  whole 
eTcning  with  some  females  similarly  gifted.  No  subject  almost 
was  left  untouched  by  him;  one  would  have  thought  that 
the  contents  of  the  Encyclopedia  had  been  compressed  within 
the  walla  of  Uie  brain. 

After  supper,  and  during  the  consumption  of  the  first  tumbler, 
Andrew  suppressed  his  feelings,  though  every  one  saw  that 
they  were  like  the  cords  holding  down  an  inflated  balloon.  At 
the  end  of  a  long  run  of  small  talk,  Andrew  struck  in,  **  Are  you 
done  now?"  "What  were  you  asking,  Mr.  Henderson  ?" 
"  I  was  asking  if  you  were  done ;  because  the  tongue  o*  ye  has 
gane  this  hail  nicht  like  the  clapper  o*  a  mill,  as  little  music  and 
less  meal ;  naebody  could  get  in  a  word  edge-wise  for  you ;  pic- 
tures at  the  Louvre,  pianos  and  fifes,  French  and  fiddle-strings, 
and  as  muckle  real  knowledge  o'  ony  o'  them  as  a  hen  wad  baud 
in  her  steekit  nieve  ;  '  we  hounds  slew  the  hare,*  quo'  the  messan ; 
ha,  lad !  we're  no  to  be  done. '  Kelly  law  ower  the  whin  buss,*  as 
the  Fife  fishers  say,  ye  may  puff  lang  at  Paris,  my  lad,  or  ye 
dicht  com  at  Dumbarton.  No  a  word  about  your  ain  profes- 
sion though — no  a  word ;  stick  to  your  phleemsand  your  physic, 
and  let  painting  alane,  for  ye  ken  as  muckle  about  it  as  a  cow 
does  about  her  cloots."  Here  the  hero  of  the  lancet  retorted, 
using  the  argumentum  ad  hominem,  attempting  to  caricature 
Andrew's  person  and  voice,  the  one  rather  large,  the  other  par- 
taking of  the  falsetto.  *'  When  I  was  standing  at  the  door  this 
tvening,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  a  large  elephantine  object  came  up 
u>  it,  which  appeared  like  a  man,  but  when  I  addressed  him,  a 
small  thin  voice  like  that  of  a  child's,  replied  to  me.  I  thought 
it  might  have  been  an  attempt  at  ventriloquism,  but  when  I  came 
in,  who  should  this  be  but  my  friend,  Mr.  Henderson,"— 
Andrew  sounded  out — **  Cock-a-leiric-UiAr  " 
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** '  I  saw  a  wee  bit  doggie  barking  at  the  moon, 
Sing  ye  your  aang,  mine'a  done. 

**  It's  a'  true,  ladies;  a'  true,  a'  true;  that's  mair  than  can  b« 
said  o'  the  half  o'  what  our  young  friend  has  spoken  this  nicht 
His  hail  discourse,  ladies,  minded  me  o'  a  lump  o'  sugar  caodj— 
a  thread  o'  truth  in't  a'  hung  round  wi'  lees.  Ou  ay,  when  I  cams 
ip  to  the  door,  there  was  a  bit  ettercap  o'  a  creature  loup,  loupin' 
lo  get  up  to  the  knocker,  an*  as  ill-oatured'llke  as  if  he  wad  hae 
bitten  the  bowl  aft.  '  Will  ye  touch  the  knocker  for  me,  Sir  ?* 
said  it,  rery  respectfully,  rery  respectfully  I  must  say ;  the 
▼oice  oU  was  like  the  sound  o'  a  bass  drum  comin*  out  a  tea- 
kettle, and  says  I,  *  My  wee  mannie,  will  I  chap  for  you,  or  will  I 
put  ye  Id  my  pouch,  and  carry  ye  in  ?' ' 


Iff 


Wee  Jock,  71. — A  cant  term,  denoting  a  mixture  of 
intoxicating  liquors  administered  to  an  individual 
without  his  knowledge. 

"  To  gie  fVee  Jock,"  a  trick  well  understood  in  Paisley. 
A  landlord  wishing  to  dispose  of  a  disagreeable  guest,  or  to 
practise  on  some  simpleton,  skims  the  toddy-bowl  of  the  rolatile 
or  spirituous  portion  which  floats  on  the  surface,  without  dis- 
turbing  the  body  of  the  fluid,  with  which  he  fills  the  glass  of 
the  object  of  the  trick.  Another  mode  is  for  one  of  the  party, 
unperceired,  to  pour  pure  alcohol  into  the  glass  or  tumbler, 
from  which  the  victim  doomed  to  ff^ee  Jock  is  drinking. 

VVbib,  $, — War;  also  applied  to  doubt,  fear,  tempest, 
debate ;  rainy  weather. 

*'  Cloke  Sorrow  Mill  has  nae  fear. 
She  cours  aneath  a  heuch. 
An*  a'  the  warl-s  at  the  weir. 
When  she  has  water  aneuch.* — MS. 

Whissel,  n,  V, — Flute  or  fifft|  n  whistle;  the  organs 
of  taste. 

The  Rer.  Robert  Duncan,  who  was  minister  of  Doodonald 
about  the  beginning  of  this  century,  was  as  well  known  for  his 
piety  as  his  talent  for  repartee.  In  his  youth  he  had  been  a 
sergeant  in  the  army.  One  day,  as  he  entered  the  presbyterial 
court,  he  was  addressed  by  a  clerical  brother,  who  was  notorious 
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for  his  attachment  to  his  bottle,  with — "  Come  away,  captain ; 
if  jou  had  still  been  a  soldier,  what  situation  would  you  have 
giyen  me  in  your  company  ?  As  I  liye  by  the  wind  of  my  mouth, 
I  think  I  would  hare  made  a  capital  fifer  ?  **  **  No,  no/*  said 
the  wit,  "  that  would  never  haye  done,  for  the  pay  would  not 
haye  been  half  enough  to  have  kept  your  whUtel  wet  /" 

WiN,n. — Wind;  breath;  noise;  v.  to  earn— as, by  such 
a  profession  he  wins  his  bread. 

A  tradesman  having  rudely  interrupted  Hawkie,  in  the  midst 
of  a  harangue  on  the  street,  the  indignant  orator  turned  on 
bim — "  Man !  ye  are  ane  o'  the  human  creatures  that  ha'ena  th< 
head  to  earn  their  bread  by  the  win  o*  their  mouth,  but  ha'e  to 
strip  their  jackets  til't." 

WuDDLB,  To,  r. — To   make  slow  progress  through 
inability  or  difficulties  ;  to  struggle. 

**  But  wi'  hearts  sae  leal  and  true. 
We  hope  to  umddle  through 
Life's  link't  and  raveKt  clew. 

At  our  ain  fireside.'' — Sonj^,  X. 


Y. 

Yaup,  V To  thirst  for,  to  hunger,  to  yawn. 

Hawkie's  lament  for  the  spirit-dealers  in  the  prospect  of  ruin 
to  their  trade,  from  the  progress  of  Temperance  Societies : — 
'*  Hing  a*  your  cellar-doors  wi'  crape. 
The  spirit  trade  'ill  no  escape; 
For  mony  a  giziant  cask  may  gape, 

As  weel  they  may, 
For  beggar  weans  will  nae  mair  yaup 
For  usquebae. 

Lament,  ye  sergeants  at  the  cross. 
In  lengthened  rhymes  lament  your  loss. 
For  whar  ye  wont  to  get  a  gross 

O'  clever  lads. 
Yell  get  fient  hate  but  just  the  dross 

To  wear  cockades.*' 
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YiLL,  n. — Beer ;  ale. 

A  person  who  had  been  bereaTed  of  his  wife,  complained  to 
Jamie  Rjburn,  who  was  unfortunately  connected  in  marriage, 
«*  that  death  had  suddenly  depriTed  him  of  his  wife."  **  Tuts, 
man,**  said  Jamie,  **  111  gi'e  ye  a  lirin'  ane  for  a  dead  ane,  an' « 
bottle  o*  yill  to  the  bargain." 

YouFF,  n. — Suppressed  bark  of  a  dog;  the  barking  o^ 

a  whelp. 
"  Puir  creature,  ye  maun  youff  too,  when  colly  sets  up  his 
bark;*'  said  to  a  silly,  conceitCMd  person,  ready  to  give  his 
opinion  on  subjects  of  which  he  knows  little. 

YouLL,  n. — Cry  of  a  dog  when  stricken ;  to  whimper, 

to  weep. 

**  He's  a  puir  fouUan  whalp;  his  mither'i  milk  is  at  the 
grund  o*  his  stamack  yet;"  said  of  a  discontented  person,  com- 
pUuning  under  little  ailments. 

**  I  think  1*11  no  be  lang  on  this  yirth,*'  said  a  person,  om- 
heard  in  an  adyoining  room,  whose  stutter  indicated  inebriety, 
*'  What's  the  matter  noo  wi*  ye,  Robin,'*  replied  the  other,  who 
was  not  so  far  gone,  "  will  ye  tell  me  whar  you're  gaun,  and 
if  it*8  a  better  place  1*11  gang  wi*  yoo,  man?**  **Dinna  joke 
about  it,  Willie,  for  it*s  true;  I  had  an  awfu'  dream.*' 
"  Dream!  ye  tarert  fool !  wha  cares  about  dreams?"  "  Ay, 
but  this  is  a  real  true  dream."  "  How  do  you  ken  it's  true? 
hast  been  fulfill'd  already  ?  that's  the  only  way  I  can  ken  whether 
dreams  are  true  or  no ;  maybe  it's  a  ghost  that  I'm  speakin*  to  :  if 
sae,  it's  the  first  o'  the  kind  that  I  ha'e  heard  o'  that  couM  stan' 
sax  gills  at  a  sittin'.**  **  Will  you  just  baud  your  tongue  and  1*11 
tell  ye  a*  about  it  ?  I  dream't  that  I  was  in  a  kirkyard,  and  I  saw 
a  great  big  open  grave. "  **  Man,  that's  fricbtsome,  Robin;  but 
say  awa'."  *'  An*  there  was  an  auld  hat  lying  at  the  boddom  o^ 
the  grave,  an'  an  auld  bauchle  at  the  mouth  o't,  and  the  twa  were 
trackin'to  ane  anither.*'  "Hout!  toutl  tout  1  toutl  harera, 
blethers,  how  could  a  bauchle  speak  to  a  hat,  or  a  hat  to  a  bau- 
chle ?  we  a'  ken  that  there's  tongues  in  heads,  but  I  ncer  heard 
o*  ony  in  hats  or  bauchles  afore ;  there's  gae  lang  tongues  whiles 
aneath  mutches,  as  ye  ken."  **  It's  a  dream,  ye  stupid  block- 
head, will  ye  no  keep  your  ain  tongue  within  your  teeth  till  I 
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teirt  to  you.'*  "  The  bauchle  was  lookin*  doun,  aa  I  thought, 
mae  ways  than  ane  on  the  puir  hat,  and  it  was  sayin\ 
"  Friend,  you're  low  aneuch  i'  the  world  now — chang't  days 
wi*  you,  wha  like  you  wi'  your  birse  up  when  you  were 
cockin'  on  the  bailies'  pou  ?"  "Ay,"  said  the  hat,  *«  it's  changt 
days  wi'  me,  nae  doubt."  **  What  brought  ye  to  sic  a  waefu' 
^licht?"  said  the  bauchle.  *'  Whan  the  bailie  brought  me  hame, 
my  skin  was  as  sleekit  as  the  otter's,  and  they  were  sae  carefu' 
about  me,  that  they  would  scarcely  let  sin  or  win  Itcht  on  me — 
put  umbrellas  aboon  me  when  the  least  smur  o'  rain  cam'  on, 
an'  when  the  bailie  was  on  the  bench,  there  was  I  lying  aside  htm 
on  the  relvet  cushion,  as  crouse  as  a  newly  kam'd  cat;  but  I 
got  out  o'  fashion,  an'  anither  ane  was  brought  hame,  and  they 
would  scarcely  gi'e  me  a  nail  to  hing  on,  but  gied  my  braw  brass 
pin  to  the  new  comer,  an'  I  was  ta'en  out  at  nichts,  and  in  wat 
wather  to  sare  it,  and  after  they  had  sairt  themselres  wi'  me,  they 
selt  me  to  an  Eerish  broker,  and  he  selt  me  again  to  a  Paddie : 
he  got  himsel'  drunk  ae  nicht,  and  fell  and  clour t  his  ain  croon, 
and  knookit  out  mine ;  then  they  shew'd  me  up  and  fill'd  me  wi' 
saun,  and  carried  me  frae  house  to  house  fu'  o'  brayed  stanes 
to  saund  their  floors  wi',  as  lang  as  the  steeks  would  baud  my 
croon  thegither,  and  then  they  threw  me  out  into  the  closs,  and  a 
blackguard  callan  tied  me  to  a  dog's  tail,  and  he  ran  into  the 
kirkyard  wi'me,  and  I  was  tumbled  in  here.  Te  seem  to  be  sair 
forfochten  yoursel,  bauchle — you're  aboon  me  noo  in  the  warl', 
time  aboot,  its  aye  the  way  o't :  sin'  I  hae  tel't  ye  my  sorrow  fu* 
history,  ye  micht  let  me  hear  yours."  **  It's  something  like  your 
ain  bearer;  we  may  shake  hands  owre  our  misfortunes;  when 
I  cam  out  o'  the  soutcr's  hands,  wha  like  me,  ye  micht  ha'e 
ta'en  aff  your  beard  at  me,  instead  o'  a  glass,  wi'  real  reflection. 
Mony  a  bottle  o'  Day  and  Martin  was  poured  on  my  outside, 
to  gar  me  glitter.  I  was  a  real  cordiran  slipper,  and  my  lady, 
when  she  brought  me  hame,  wad  only  gang  on  carpets  wi'  me, 
and  as  canny  as  if  she  were  gaun  on  reWet.  In  a  while  she  put 
me  on  to  balls  and  routs,  and  my  sides  pay't  for't  there  ;  but  the 
worst  thing  for  me  was  the  kicking  and  flinging  at  Highlan  reels ; 
twa  o'  them  did  me  mair  damage  than  sax  weeks,  nicht  after 
nicht,  o'  your  scrapen,  bowing,  and  becking  at  quadrilles.  If  J 
had  my  life  to  begin  again,  and  had  it  in  my  power,  I  ne'er  would 
gang  wi'  ony  person  to  a  place  whar  they  were  likely  to  dance 
reels;  my  lady  dang  ont  my  sides  wi*  her  kicking  and  flingin',  and 
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fvt  herael  In  ile  ■  puff  o'  heM,  th»t  ■  gliff  o'  win",  u  ihe  gud 
through  th«  lobbj,  cateh't  her  bj  the  throat,  and  nt  dooo  OD 
her  lungs,  puir  thing.  u>d  we  wn-s  baith  throwD  OD  tha  dwIT 
■I  the  unie  time,  she  nu  butket  in  her  d»t)al  dreu  In  lea  thw 
three  monthi  >ftBr;  the  lerTenti  I'  the  hanw  took  tne  up  Mil, 
and  their  big  tnunpen  looii  finlihed  mj  oreer ;  thej  coott  me 
o'er  the  windoir,  op  there  ;  it  loolti  into  the  kirkjard,  ud  hoi 
1 4m ;"  (hat'a  mj  dreun.  "  Oh  I  mwi,  Will.  I  beliaTa  T  am  gaon 
to  dea,  it't  juM  a  warnin"  to  tne,  wow  1  wowl"  "  HaTan,  mail, 
Robin,  what  are  jre  youItM'  >l — it'i  juat  a  richt  a'  (ha  apt  tad 
downio'thd  war)'.  Our  ainbodiei — Bailie)' bearer*,  and  ladle)' 
■lippen — a'  be'ow  the  beater  or  aboon  the  bauchle.  The  <Iacl«r 
nu;  plaater  and  cuiter  u)  op  for  a  while,  bat  the  iteeke  that 
baud  the  fabric  thegilhei,  will  gi'a  waj.  rmin  tham  aa  ja  majj 
Blonder  je  come  like  the  poor  baochle,  an'  a'  the  art  aneath  the 
■>in  ctmu  pot  the  pieoei  in  their  plaeea,  and  ttaek  Ibna  tbaflther 
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OPINIONS  OF  THE  PRESS. 

"  That  the  life  of  the  humblest 'person  contains  elements  of  romance, 
and  would  make  an  impressive  story  if  fairly  and  effectually  told,  is  so 
true  as  to  be  a  truism.  The  remarks  are  specially  true  in  tne  case  of  a 
man  of  such  local  fame  as  '  Hawkie,'  in  his  triple  character  of  Beggar, 
Street  Orator,  and  Wit,  whose  autobiography  has  just  been  edited  by 
John  Strathesk.  It  was  at  the  request  of  the  late  David  Kobertson, 
Her  Majesty's  bookseller,  that  '  Hawkie '  consented  to  set  down  the 
strange  adventures  of  as  strange  a  career  as  it  is  possible  to  find  in  the 
annals  of  beggary.  The  record  is  something  more  than  a  curiosity. 
It  presents  a  condition  of  things  which  has  vanished ;  anything  so  sin- 
gularly or  morally  tragic  as  the  mass  of  Hawkie's  experiences  is  alto- 
gether impossible  in  modem  times.  The  book  is  full  of  stories  ;  and, 
m  the  Appendix,  the  reader  will  find  a  good  specimen  of  his  Street 
Oratory."  — Glasgow  Evening  Times  {Leading  Article). 

"  Hawkie's  re|7ar^tf«5  and  hits  abound  in  books  of  Scottish  anecdote. 
He  was  a  mixture  of  Punch,  Munchausen  and  Edie  Ochiltree,  and  the 
volume  is  full  of  quaint  and  unique  anecdotes. "  — Scotsman. 

"It  would  have  required  more  than  the  im^nation  of  a  Defee  to 
depict  the  scenes  of  low  life  through  which  '  Hawkie '  passed  during 
the  greater  part  of  his  career.  The  story  is  an  extraordinary  one,  and 
unfolds  a  singular  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  human  mind.  To 
diggers  in  the  bye-paths  of  literature,  we  can  promise  a  treat  in  the 
Story  of  Hawkie. "  — Haddington  Courier. 

"We  take  up  the  history  with  peculiar  satisfaction.  Not  that  we 
are  pleased  to  know  that  there  are  'tramps,'  but  we  wish  to  learn 
all  about  them,  that  we  may  know  best  how  to  destroy  the  curse. 
*  Hawkie,'  for  this  purpose,  is  an  excellent  book.  It  is  to  the  poor, 
who  are  so  lavishly  generous,  comparatively,  that  we  would  say,  '  Buy 
this  book.'  It  will  repay  perusal  a  thousand-fold,  in  making  them 
careful  as  to  the  persons  on  whom  they  bestow  the  small  amount  they 
of  necessity  must  have  to  distribute  in  charity." 

— Halifax  Courier, 

"The  contents  of  this  tastefully  got  up  booklet  form,  in  many 
respects,  one  of  the  most  fascinating  romances  in  real  life  that  have  yet 
been  published.  Wc  have  read  many  a  half-crown  novel  with  con- 
siderably less  pleasure  than  we  experienced  in  perusing  the  intensely 
interesting  autobiography  of  William  Cameron  alias  *  Hawkie.'" 

— Montrose  Standard. 

**  This  little  book  will  come  to  most  readers  as  a  revelation.  It  pro- 
duces the  life  of  the  vagrant  as  actually  lived  at  o\&x  ^ym  ^<c^T«i  ^^)xvsn% 


tbs  put  hair  of  tb«  pnMUt  ceutiiTj,  and  in  many  rmpecU,  shows  vlitl 
life  la  at  tho  pressot  day.  The  book  has  h«ea  carefally  adited,  and 
will  well  repay  pemaal.  All  thosa  householders  who  give  away  (ood 
and  coppetB  to  eTery  travelling  cadger  who  knocki  at  the  door,  should 
read  this  book."  —ITain/imoci  Herald. 

"  la  this  volnme  is  condensed  a  lifetime'a  observations  of  man  and 
laanners  by  a  tramp  of  the  olden  time.  The  book  recalls  the  Gdie 
Oohiltrees  and  beg^dts  of  loiijf-pist  yeara  ;  giiea  a  capital  sketch  ot 
begging  as  a  nrofeasion,  and  what  cottid  be  easily  made  by  it— bristlina 
with  stories.'  —FtHAiluTt  Adeertua: 
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